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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Bv T. W. RHYS DAVIDS 

I HAVK been asked by the Organizing Committee to give you to-day 
.some account of what has been accomplished during the last two or 
three years—since the last Congress in fact—in the history of the 
development of religious belief in Iran and India. I .should myself 
have preferred to choose for discussion in this address some one jmint 
in the history of those beliefs. The attempt to deal with the whole 
subject must of necessity resolve itself more or less into a biblio¬ 
graphical list And such liste are apt to be of interest mainly to 
those who hear them.selves mentioned in them. To every one else the 
roeogreness of the result it will be possible to lay before you, may 
seem little more than a confession of failure in a field of work so 
important and so vast But obedience to orders is the first duty of 
one called to such a post as I have the honour, for the time, to fill; 
and I will do my best 

And first as to Iran. I had applied for assistance on this part of 
the subject to the American schoW (so welcome at all our Congresses), 
who is an acknowledged master of it Unfortunately Professor 
Williams Jackson is detained in New York. But he has been good 
enough to send some notes * which have arrived just in time, and 
which I will now read to you. He says:— 

‘The field of Iran has continued to be worked by a small but 
devoted band of .scholars, and has yielded a harvest worthy of their 
activity. 

‘ First among the IxmIcs which have been published since the Basel 
Congress, although bearing the date of that year, may be mention^ 
a memorial volume of Avata, Pahlain, and Ancient Pertian Studies in 
honour of the late Parsi High Priest, Dastur Peshotanji Swjana, of 
Bombay. In this book are contained sixteen different articles con- 

* These notes were hastily written and were not destined for publication; but 
in order to &cilitate the early appearance of this volume. Prof. Jackson has 
kindly sanctioned their inclusion here. 
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tributed by European savants and iUustrating various phases of the 
religion of ancient Imn. It is to be hoped that the continuation of 
the work by a second series containing the contributions of Parsi 
scholars themselves may follow, as originally planned. 

‘To the year 1905 belongs the sketch of the ancient Persian 
religion by Lehmann, in Chaiitepie de la Saussaye’s manmd of Ae 
history of religion; and a useful English translation of Tieles 
Relijon of the Iranian Peoples, by Nariman, in the Indian Antiquary ; 
whil^ a popular sketch of The Teachings of Zoroaster ami the 
Philosophy of the Parsi Religion was compiled for the Wisdom of the 
East Series, by Kapadia, himself a Parsi. A convenient summary of 
the Iranian religion. Die iranische Religion, in German, was contn« 
buted to Hinneberg’s series in 1906 by the tlistinguished Indologist 


Hermann Oldeiiberg. 

‘ During the past three years the veteran scholar, Mills, of Oxford, 
has continued ever actively to publish in the various journals of 
Europe, America, and also of India, the results of his Pahlavi studies 
and his researches in the Zoroastrian Gathas. In addition to these, 
in a special volume Zaraihiahtnh PhUo, the Jehaemtnids, and 
he has emphasized the nMe played by Iran in influencing the faith of 
other lands; and in another book, entitled AveHa Eschatology, he 
has drawn comparisons between certain Zoroastrian tenets and the 
ideas in the Biblical books of Daniel and the Revelation. 

* Of special interest, and appearing in this present year, is a series 
of translations from the Avesta by Geldner, under the title Die 
zoroastfische Religion, and forming a part of the religious manuals 
edited by Bertholet of Basel. Some interesting selections from the 
Avesta, especially from the Gathas, have been rendered into English 
verse by the Right Rev. L. C. Casartelli, of Manchester, in his 
Floncers from an Elastem Garden (1907). Among the most sympa¬ 
thetic and even enthusiastic treatments of the Zoroastrian religion is 
that comprised in a book entitled Zarathushtra and Zarathmhtrianism 
in the Avesta, by Rustamji Sanjani, Deputy High Priest of the 
Plarsis which was published at Leipzig in 1908. Some Zoroastrian 
material, especially a study of ^ Zoroaster and Euclid ”, will be found 
in the Cama Masonic Jubilee Volume, edited, in 1907, by the inde¬ 
fatigable Parsi worker, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, of Bombay. 

* Certain aspects of the religion of Iran, with reference especially 
to Mithraism, have received attention from Curaont, the well-known 
authority on that subject, and from Usener in an article on ‘‘Sol 
Invictus” in Rheinisches Museum, N.F. GO. iv. 4G5-91, as wdl as at 


I. FrcJsUknt'.i Davith 


li 


Ihe Jiiuiflv of nth«r i.tudunto; and tho« Ham 

vidLftbk flitJclc* on Siifikin, «iid on 

tut niligiouft niov^nent which is twr-mcivasing 

* "^OfthTmont signal value onci tmpurUuiw, huwtvcr, have 1^ the 
«hUU-ni« tu uur kimwlcdge of Miuiidiiii^tn ni«h* 
th™ vww l»v the piililieatiun of buiiic of Oh; duW w 

iiioilii'at Turfan in Chinese Turkaitaii by Grluiwwkl, 

Coo Tin***’ am of iiMwtlniuble vnluci to tbuiv have ii 
oocftrSd among lU wmil-buricd miii. largB ,,ortion* of llie lung. 
](wL llibk of tlic Sliiij»imkdn, M well to Hw Evwigtiion niid 

EpUtlea. together with fmgmsnla of hymi.^ prnyom, 

t™ti«i in ctomologj-; mid above ail aomu »vtion* ^ Hie Nc» 
TL-^tatnont tr,uiiUt«l into Pahlavi, lUf language of tl«r “■■ 

^Si-hne rtndnn Empim* m-«hoUrly » ui.,fer a]K>«al obl.^- 

tioto lo the lenrnod^^Derlin pmfe«iur.F. W. K. MOlU, who Ija^e 
a nuinU-r of tlieae fmg..ii-..t» aecewiWe in tranablion in the 1 rocwrt- 
Um of Hie Ikdin Academy of Seknc« t Salan.aiiii hto do.m jome 
«nppkmcnt*r>- work in the some Hnc by«liHog a fewa.milar^- 
mSia that aA^ *■' Univoaily Ubrmy at 

When all the faigmenU unwrthed by U«: Berlin oxiaJitlon ^ 
h«n pLblidwd, wc may look for remarkable nd.lilioto l« the aph™ 
uf our kiiowledfio mg^milng tla: tdigio.i- movemonU follomng tlie 
ri* of Alanicliauiiim in Hie thinl century of tlu: Chfistw eru. 

* In « brii'f and «»nM>*y a sketch » tliw murt U-S it w impow 
to mention various contributions in tU Ifiomod jouxneb. by suHi 
IZ. " Gray. Heichdt, rmnum. Wilhelm, Meilkt, Wochrf 
Camoy, awl a scon, of others, incimling a yoim||^ ^.mmrion of 
l*Hm» «l»lji» in India, whoeo "pvvial magiuin^ ^ 

to the imblicjition of ertidcs relating to their fiuUi. But enougli 
!ia» been lirought forwanl al»ve to prove tliat theauHvity b«ti 
uncetoiiig and that tlwn hto been no falling olTof tl«. inUrott m ^ 
work which has for ita aim the ducidatlot) of the ^"'‘'*'”1*'}!^ 
nndeot and moclcnh of the nligimi tJjal Uloeg. to the Land of tlic 

William. Jtokson'. note. 1 would add tUt that 
<ii 9 ringtiid«<l and prolific scholar has al*0 hmiKlf «mphd«I. for 
Kldui. CtumlriMM, hi. own mminaiy of tlw Iraumn 
nili^n; ami that them i. also much that rdato to /nn^tcram 

toToratolrianbmi, a. it eXMt* t'wJwy 

PraenU which apjjtared two yearn agtt 


0 of f odia and Jriin 

Sccomllj nx to liiduL Wc luwl oo tii^tiwcs o'ei the whole 
flubjLH-t^btit Kverai of greftt im|mrtaJirtr mvd ioterftst on spix-ial point? 
Qf bmnehiH of iL To l)t:giii with the Viwfa, PniH^^r Jllogoifelil Has 
publiHihed h|f» Veifk Rriigvm^ whitli ctiahle# ua tii cnni|Niiv the 

TiiAitiiml tipiiiioii of midther ajsrholnr with tile KtutidAStl works cjf 
lYoftri^OT Ohlenhtii]g on thcjiuiiie^ubjeeti And of PmfisMJr HtLlelimnclt 
on \«lfc .^Ijthology# hiw given tw a volume cm liiii- 

m whicJi he in^ideJi tally defends his own eDnelLDfion?. 
ProfoMor OdeiKl of rtiw:hl luu pubtiHhcd an imporUnt inonognipb 
on imigif? in India entitled JUhidirch^ and 1j:i coUabomtiOJi 

with Vitlor Hcnn' of Pnrij^ wliota: premature death we deplora* baa 
fiainhud voL i of tin; detailed study on tbo VetUc saodliLtifT entitled 
AffwiMf ama ; and liiifiJJy Pfufetwcpr Bloumfidd ha* bfotight out tho 
vplefidid rolntne contain I n|; hi? Vfdk ConairdiMnit^ will bc io 

great im aKibidiicc and ddight to nil ftitiire sttidenU in this field, 

I am Aorry thom is iiotlung to rupurl uii the |irc^lki4dJibtic 
L^pcuii#had4» One of onr mc»t prtwiin^ needs is a hiNturicaJly 
nrcmnLo Englibli Lnuttlalttiii of these work^ Tlie iiUiucroU? %miona 
we liave piTi one anil alh in putting iiita tboHe ancient, vague, ajul 
my idle pewni? tbc mmte pred?e tmas and Ideas of ^^hnkoraV .rom* 
mentanea writtan liflcen renturica ur more aflerwani!>. Wt^ may 
ndndTV thf^ jump backwards throiigli the cenitiriLW as an acrobatic 
feat uf intellLictua] ngitity—even inut\' iiiiu-vdlims tluiti that wlucli 
ptaees the ^nkhya Kirika of I^vara Kpa^ with the commentAzy 
of Gauijnpaila incJudefl in a neat popec), cm the lap of the inythicat 
■age Kapiln ib Imi Inndy JimmitHgi! on the slopea of the HimHlayii- 
S?tich anachroniifuns are the bane of our studies. 

The IVdj TejLt Society hu:» uontiiiued [t» piiblicatinn uf Lbe inateriaJs 
for the next stage in the history of rehgious bdief in Indio. It 
liaa brought mi iadex volume to tbu SoniyuttA, cnmpried by 
Mn. Rhvi Dnvids, Mr, Arnold Taylor's edition of the PuiUnrn^tdH, 
Mfrc. Jthys DavicInV oditiou-s of the IWuin^ and of one portion 
of tile PaltAina, ami tbs beginning of ft complete edilioti of the 
Commmiafy oa ike Dhammaptula by Pnifi-MMsor Nornian, The 
Scidcly hoK now \-vty nDariy cumpleted rti editions of the orlgiiiat 
ecita, oth] has mrnlc Aubs^tbd pt^n^ bt its Kditians of the 
eouimeiitariet ujmti tfiiim. ProfeMw Wiiidiach has contributed Uic 
only smotis attempt to iifeiliae tlm now avalkblo umtenolji by his 
fiUMteriy inenOgtti|j|i, BudJAd^ GfAuri^ in which he compfUci aJl the 
ancient formp uf tlic fi'geiids comiccted with this creiit and trace* 
their growtii and bktory. 


1. PrfJiiderit'A //rfrfrm: Dai’idi> “ 

Of iito »rli««t .fdn literatus ««ly 

tT«ti»l«tiomi of t,r» tcib. by Lbe B«yia 

M Gucrinot hns brought uleo a ilctAil«l bibli«gmpby «f all t 
itl d"- b. Enrop. uTlbro. light on tbi. ipt.«.tmg l.d.cf. 

For thfi Uter MnbJiySoft th*! hirtory of . 

» KWt « mVi^tEry, thr Hussion Actutp.ny l«f eniitiniicd (though, 

1 Ln\A\v as wu homitl) its pnljlicAtmii of tJu? Icst^ 

^rcsaof Tjo*™. and avl»oi» W'' ''■ 

S^d.»l.k ...teriJ. to lh« d.»i.ht»« af .l»>»» I"-;* 

Indiii from the timcof KaniiHItu a ,* 

Fnr tl« cnrlv teit* of HiiMbiiwi, ’^hich in Uiwr pt^t -tote nioj 

l^tjDifof lh« Bhagavi»i Gits. He hn- iirofb'"! “ 'n«t 
^ r?n^niou- int^urtion, dbct^siug the hi.tot>* the 
r,^ SI BWnvobe, *ho« .nnn.oJ of ^l-otioP .t uniMbt^Hy 
HtrorSon. oro. of «n™,v in t],e of the nejjsjj) 

bviHtUietiriJ. Hut ihev «iU be gencnilly nroepUhl for tlit 
t WlX best workiiiH hvl»tbesis. ““ 

vLc^ have also gi ve,, V 

♦K., tatter liciii^ iticlutlwl ta hi* l^r phtto»ophm:/K TfsU 

whieh 1«« ji».*t bs-en brought o«t in «ll*huniUo« ^Ih 
Dr Olto Strong, n new and ™lu«l Kcroit to o«r studic. 
whokr ProfoMor Deusscn, ha* fi» roinpletHl the hrot voiume 
T^A^ftndm^ (k^hichU Jer Phih^k, U,e voh^c ..n.clad.ng h» 
rJv^nUlcKWiiby ill India. bi thi. work, also. Iw w generoa* « tli 

5M"isr“=2?ss 

Lntariro on lb* Vedinta Sutro* by th* i*«K of hi* tron*btion 
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ILjTi}inujjL'« Hh&ihya. It h CAjvrially important^ tw giving i» 
tl>c vicHi of a fortniost Jviidfu' of tlic Jriodunt rt'piv!«cri]tjitfv'i» of Uio 
uiicMuit BhAgnvjitiui; jih xhnwiitg howgnmtiy tho power and inRiience 
of thrutir mthet thAti paotbcistir ttionght In IndtH )iss been utulcf' 
<,'stiiiiuitvd; iiiicL iuL'idditally, lu (LxenTplj/ynig hnw widely Indian 
thauluguna rlilTarfid in th«r tntarprttatJon of the rdatjoii bctv^octi 
tlidr two tiypoLLesc*^ God nml the anul. 

FrurcNwr Jacobi luvi given iia o tmntdation of Hie Va/ii arMac/Ar- 
gfwin a mcdiaci'iiJ work on ifaiii pEiJluauphy; ojid Pyofewcor 

Ilnttwh bria conLijiiiH] biaattirlieri in Indian iogte by the tnmvtativu, 
a'itJi nutisa, of tlie iVtrAwtntmtfiiA. Ur. W. Jahn hiw publUlied 
ibe text and trnn»lutiuri inti* Gvmuin nf the Sa»m J'wJwffl. Several 
work*! ou Hie existing ninditioqs of religioui Jife niiioiig thn Hinfiiui 
Jure alim apjMared, 'i'iiv iiinst iinjmrtant ore tuo vduuiea by 
Mr, il. C. Oiiinii cui A-teeiits, and Sainft fHdai, and 

Mtahmitu, 'I'hAxUt atui Mitulimt in Imlui, On the fanner of tliew: 
iji bawl Or. Hiclionl ScliinidtV volume, AViAwr wtd FaJnmtttm, 
in whicb a. Imnitlalinn of n modem VugB, maniioJ, the Gtfai^da 
Ivu aIiw been iududeiL 

I am afraid I Jmvi* wearied ywti willi thin list, wbieh might, )n>w» 
ever, haw Ijhii made OiOcti longer, linfl I ineluded artides in the 
Joumale^ or work* of a lower standard. Hot I crave pemnuaiun lo 
detain you still a lew niiJiutiM with nome general uljB«erviLtiDns 
upon it 

Id the fet place, tlie work done Ja conlijiwl almost exdaaiviJy 
to the editing or translating of the inatertal* for our studies. 'ITic-re 
k no compaiative study of ndiginuft helida in gnieral, and very little 
tmataMriit of a bistonca] kind ttwii within the Jiinits of India, But 
this 11 a »tn^ Ihiougli which «e have to pa»L And it k better 
so. Gencmlixation* Jieiiire the fiats arc eollceUtl aiv apt to be 
itnstablev and worse tlian (ucItsH, in ao for as they ocenpv tlw gmund 
willt iklae expretAtons, and take years to rBctifv, 

Bwcni^y, you ail] have ot»errec| the v try gnat part played in the 
pmductinn of these works 1^- otir vorioiu ntgatiimtiuns—tlio Sacml 
BooLm qf the Etui, tha AnwatcM tlu jUu^ie Gurnet, the Pali Text 
Society, tie Harvaid Oriental Series, and t]« various Academic and 
leamcd Sitdetics, Without the aid of lueh oignniiatioiis it is often 
imj^ibje to find the fundi neccawiy fm- printing the works and 
(what I. of eqita] importance) of paying the uuthom. Witlioqt the 
c^nty that their labour will result Ju poblicntiou, achoJoft, am 
rhftiy of iindartnkipg tuduoiis taska. 'fhe ineaitive of beuig asked 



K Adtirm: 

to HJdtribute R work to SJirh a b«H» w thu ipur which w 

TCOHireil fi«a« then to tmgin the work. Other object* are irai^rted 

in un iiKtea^ng dcgiW by Why 

laf( hehiod ? Let IM wtioktiowtedly wpport any dlbrt to iUpply 

aliu for our work thl* iww iuili*p«iBablB dd. 

I bcgtin with doiilorfng the mt^gwiwm of llic result* wc are able 
to show. The vciy writing of Uw paper >«>» 

a «rtiun «use, wrong. 3 F«i i« touipan«n wiUi the -cop 

of the wnriv to be done. But not so inregre tlwt we mav tint, witb 
cpod rewon, harbour good Imp for the future, ’flrwe vary C.ongrwi« 
are a great bdp. ^V« hare «lway* respe^ Icnmlug; we 1^ in 
thou to freiwft iwnaais. W^e Icam tlu- advantage of wider vwwi, of 
the apawly of orerlooking at one and the inuie lime a 
of tiu^ ■uiiic of them outside our own special preuiK We b(^n 
to realiie thesolidiirity of nor etudies, and to soc that wo ares^Hmg 
at the dawn of a new cm when «wr atudiwi, stand led by enliasin and 
widened by the uprUi.,g of larger and deeper qiiertium, 
in still greater...eosnrethc passionate ptienre uf rebolare, draU ^ 
the atUaition of the cultured world. «id cVT?n—tliuogh that wiU 
prebablj come the L»l-^ be awattled a pk«^ i" the cumculuni 
of our aiideii t univcfiiitieaw 
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WHAT TO LEARN FROM VEDIC 
MYTHOLOGY 


Bv A. HILLEBRANDT 

Whoevkr has the honour to address you on Vedic mjrthology in 
Oxford cannot but feel the inspiration of a man who has done more 
than anybody else to place the Veda in the foreground of research, 
and to assign to it the prominent rank which it has held for so long 
M-f, religions; I refer to the honoured name of Max 

MuUer. I know veiy well that the actual results of his mythological 
invMtigations are but limited, and that his method of inquiiy is now 
antiquated. But I feel bound to say that his memory has not passed 
and never a-iU p^ from the annals of our science, which owes its 
Me and lustre to him, whose poetical intuition grasped the importance 
M these studies, and whose diligence laid the corner-stone of our 
edifice. His position cannot be shaken, even though we admit the 
Mvere criticism passed on many of his views. The confidence in 

SS T Tu ‘‘ mythological questions 

gs to the past; the lofty tower of comparative mythology has 
nearly Men to the ground; neither the goddess of daan mr the 
thundemtorm an important part in the imagination of prinutive 

to^l^“ “ Progress to errore as well as 

to^l discovenes. Successful explorers are often indebted to their 
predwessore, not only for what they have done, but even for what 

b^'uiiftiL ti “ facilitated 

by lirmting the possibdities of error. 

«d Kuhn endeavoured to create, by the side of comparative grammar 

iTaTrics h AryanTtior^."^”’ 

thih ^ ^ a anthropological school 

wS than ever, but also froroo^own^te ’ 

since e ‘-®‘> ‘nominaruS^*’ 

since etymology is no longer regarded as the key to mvtholoirv R..t 

leafed MonTinhT'^®"^^ ''®^® 

studied than before ? o© less valued and less 

'‘‘J’'•« 

Veda has something to say; that, in spite of the great 
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prognw d«ft to ijthjiDloicfctfi, ft h«fl Joat notliing of Uh Dtiginul clwnn 

ADcl importAncfl. 

We indpbt«l for tliO Vcdio lionj^s ttnd prow to tlio poetfl and 
uf tuiciPiit Indiii. whd oompnw.'d Uidr fuf th& mhmn 

Macrifiuea of tlw and uoblefl of Llie tioie+ and for the prauw of 

the godij H orsbippKl by (liw pitmim. But this unrt of refine- 

ment uccd not neceiwOTily atllitoto Bgniiut tho geiiuliicfteas oncl aptwi- 
tJiDi-ity of itn flharacU-r, iTiwte *nd kingft weni not «tr«igCT» to llio 
iKoplc; th«v stood *bow, but not outtide their aubjwte I and 
niiiy fairly wismn iJtut the hymnu did rvll«t tlm opiuions^ not n^y ol 
the liigher, hut mluo of tho loivnr cluwofl. ond tlie |Mpular tradiliuna 
i}f tlio dilloTSiit Bgca, if the l^gvedn tbo religion of llm up^r 

rlH ftfw . then tho rvligion of tlin upper olosiw Imt drau'd upo" popuwr 

bwn suggested hy two K«ot fieholani itiat an almost iiisaUoblo 
lovo of wealth utid iinmisUkalile eigna of imuiorol Hfo twtify U> an 
idrwdv highly advanced statu uf Vedie aocloty. I am unablu to iwfeuit 
llii^ Sins liku thww are not tho dork aide of civilimion aloiie* Tlie 
idea that immotiUiiy and ararit-e were i«as luiown to primitive oga«. 
and that they Lnereaued with tlio rise of dvlUiaUon. w * survival of 
IhO old romanlic legend, foakred by religioua outhoriUeu. ihat the 
beginning of mankind was a bright dawm. Ethnograpliy haa failed 
to diaeoTor iLia dawn anywhere, ond indeed giVM evident to the 
contrary.^ Sutiauality and LmnioraJi^ weru in primitive s^ea luturally 
IcM detmtud than later, and took rent oven in divinu serviw W)d 
rilaaL Morality gains ground par* ptfSrtt with the advoiteo of civilista- 

tion and religion- . 

I bLh> believe that the love of kino on the part of those snuicat 

hcidsDiein and Battle-brecdcn, wlimo poets eall goda and kings ■ bulls * 
and ohooee their idniilfs from psstuie ground* and ngrioultural life, u 
quite compatiblo with a priniitivo state of aoeiety. 

The trite of tho Dinkas, for inatanee. in the heart of Africa, lias 
nevur teen ^lought feprewntativo of civilisation ; but it is to them 
that we most turn our eyes in order to tind an analogy. "Thuif chief 
dasiro,’ Dr. Sohweinfuftb says, to acquire and pocsces cows; tiay, 
in same respects thoro is a real cult addressed to them, and whatever 
nroc«ds from kmu is considered pure and noble; . . , it more the 
delight in material property which tuakvs the cow the obiect of this 


‘ To quote an Mamplei «■ Pril«li. K* ^tiip(i»ioi™ SUd Africiu, mji 
tu 307, of tte Kol kotoU 'Siltlkto Grend-tte (Or sein* H«odl«n^irti*B ni 
wrhen, Btit durebschnittlkb Sfeiuandsni ciu. Wenn nklit die F^ebl ▼« 
Slmfe die teuto lurackhllt. ctv« Schkehtoi sttKiiIilto^ (te Stimine lies 
CrwJiwa# dDrft* lellca -tiwk gropg d«u teUi. LiIbv, Piehstahl und Bumtehltuit 
aiad dedwib all weitere Laawr diere* Stimma HanfuLn-a,* 
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kind of IiDnu£«. Their cuftk ore denrvr to tiii-m thvi a wife oj 
ehfJd.' ^ 

Tt jji m1m> nnt without iiitermti to rofid W'hot the mii«jonftry Albert 
Kropf sayt of the XoB* Kufiias, wtinne * gieatnt puaHifiii jind woralup 
I* the bR.>«Iijig of ooira, , .. They ffituit their eyt* tin the cattle with 
jrach deJiKlit that their minda dwelt on them by day and night, Th^ 
King and prauie their ijualitits , . , “Ox/’ “buJJ/' or "cow ” liavo 
become ti(f« of mBpect for strong and iibetoj poopJo.. / * 

Thjs is dearly the amtic stat« of thinga a» iu Visdio times, If w® 
tMembcr that aocient Indio Iiad Dnither temples nor images of its 
that its lituigiea are fuU of niinjniscenees of savage life, an*] are 
often an imiaediate eiprtwion of it, wo are fulJy justided In uphiilclinir 
the idcji that the V«la is not far reniovrti from a vary primitivo atato 

J“Bon# on the history of primitive 

Tile Vrda. it is true do« Dot vonLiin anything )ihe ladcHEaropeoq 
rebgio,,; the names of its gods and goddesses ganaraUy give no cJuc 
M to the original meanmg of their hoarora; uevertheksa, it remaimi 
M »lm«t unique booh, or rather unique Jitemtura, It is nwdlesd 

retiderad by ethnology to the 
W : tht. work rm 

myn thJt!: V fti-aidsnt, ifr. Tylor, would convineo 

of out bofora us a graat matB. 

hifight nito Uio bebeis and customs of lower nmss. In the light of 
anthro^fogical evidence, philoJogists aio aoraetiinfti able find 

oaX*^ itil«protation are deoied. ]#ul 

^a tte o^ hand, it cannot mphmc tlw VWic iitemtura, b«au» Uiii 
ttw not only raprasents a short Msloiy of religion aqd ^ nUgium 

thonoht *“ through centuries tho curreut of leJigiouu 

influ*Sf!"*S development of mythology in Um« uniJf«tod by 

S?5T^''3£:f35SS 

w „a .s;, 

fm ir«»a toil d/rka, L 175* 

<•&*■"» Ifnwtete 


rcdk HilkbramU 
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S“3HSs=TS2r 

Chi cillhJiiLpIw^-- j I „f Vt4nt ijcflinJiHi aJiniuS't 

m™. It. p..t i„ <t, -.iu. 

„„.™i«»»«»"to d^i«..' *.>r 

of bin powOT* Knine wiif?rt) th0 cofllbAt pf 

.t/nf Vi*nu wko, ^ron> t**" •aTPr*®'" P™"*"**' “ ’* whihw. 

':s: Sd^-. t.»|. “'.tr n^; 

Cdbi.™ L.»»«.«». ~ 

r ^“/r-”u 2.^: 

t; rt... .f • ‘i”sS 

.p.. tb. l-tt. l"* ”““Jf .„d, u . p..il«nt .i™. 

Tl^WiTStihto ^; it tt. BoddtW lifnitM. h. tai. .!=«. 

r; v.r«p.. w»•!■ --»jr 

tod 

SU-A llfl btcomos lAtCT OiTh JDTtl Ot tJlB UVV^ ^ fr i I tl,* 

bcirft him oi hia ImninonB iMiBni»r but boa . 

xr.-^ -!js 

furimr tliC rivalry between indr» m»d V*mpi. j iw'nirto on 
proS«s with bSL ol them, mid diiwted hyiima nod MuUom to Wi 
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artiflnial duality, Ijidra-Vorupa* which, tUcc other fiores Ofte ftidi, hoiS 

never gained firm ifrouisd in Indijui Bi3^hoJog^_ 

The one different in thn ciwe ^ Yama and the two hravenJy 
dogs. Yama, thn ton of an old sun-god, VivaAvat. hikd been changed 
into, a god 0/ dfiath, and entimly lost tun original meaning; which n 
recognizable to 11s only by in 4 »iia of Kune inferior trait* which the 
co^o of time was unubJn to efface. If Bloooifiold is right—uid 
1 believe he is—in expJaluing the two heavenly dtjgs a* the sun and 
moon, their connexion in popular and uni vernal belief with the won 
of the wun-god was only mode poasible by the utter cibU vion into whicli 
the original characUfr of Yama and it* genealogy had fallen. 

I have as yet only ijunted goda who belong to auciceiaive piiriods. 
and who allow lu, by the different charonteni which they asQiinte 
therein, a glance into the acting forcee of mythology. 

But the VB'cda ilsaif nontoinw no Icm tate,«iting exoinpliwi. Its 
Heveral Mandahw, uw hi well knovra, represent iho leligfous inheritance 
of Mntiiries, and can. by cArchil eaaminatioo of their contents, (rivt 
a clBor idca of the effeat which lime and place have upon the trang- 
fon^tion of ideas. May I hem refer you to an illuirtratiop-.importiuit, 
as jt seems to me—which 1 gave in the liiet voliimfl of mv Vedic 
xilytuology T ^ 


There is a wtU-known hymn in the tenth Jdjmdala iff the Bgv^da fi 
lOSJ containing a dialogue between the P*^ and flaramft, the h wvedy 
tatch sent ^ Indra across the EoaS to rMloiai the stolen catDe. Ko 
doubt the Pams ora therein considerod os a cIobs of demons abtdina 
on the distant shore of a mytliieal river; the eows am ray, nf light 
w, os some say, a synonym of clouds. ‘ 

hew upon'pure mythological ground. The question 
wlmt Bort demmia tho Pams origrnalljr Some 

W ^ opuum ttiat by that nenm we an to undentaod a dtm of 
d^tful and avanciouw tradesmen, basing thia view on a merelv 
flotitiOUB etymology which oormocta the mun® of Pani with tlm amskrit 
^ others think that the word oocun, with coiuudcrably 

greater t^nenoy m the sensa of * niggard iHiiccially with ntgard 

siguTfication ft developed tho 
of demon* similar to those who primarily 
mthueld the ^KaBuroa of fieiVon.* ^ 

1 do not think (hat aither of these explonatians holds good. 

font tre* f" T ^ containing the word Paril ought 

to ^ Hnewbud according to the hlandaloe in which tbry oaiir ■ 

wtinrL ^ ”♦ ^ to a more individnalizlng pnicedure which 

^d S tT ' "'^**’* differanea of age. scans of action, 

and tlw other ejrcmiuitAnces of the several Man^alsS. 

‘ Maedcoell, rtiie ifgtkuiogy, av. PknL ‘ 
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Now th* firHl ficl to striko the eye of the etoHstif*! ulwerTO* i« 
tlio ftroot diffemneu ImLwccii tho individual MandilM in fiwiiiency 
«r ftjswwiofl to ttiB name of PAni • it occurs but onw in tl juid in, 
twice in V and tx, thrie* in iv, but twelve timos m MandalA vi, 
Ibiu ^vidg oviflen™ of the close oontMrt into which tlia oomposcra 
of ito hymns or their forefathers ewne willi the Pa^is. nod impelling 
iiA to consult thn songs of the iJLhriidi'lljsii first for the imo charaoter 
of the Ry following tide indication wo soon perceive that 

the ft i^th book reveals tO U8 * clmpter of real history. We seem to 
Jtear the clamour of arms ro-«licwd by the songs of the priestly bards 
of the Bhhradvflja claJ^ (md f»l ourselves tranttferred into the fnidst 
of bordcr.wam raging between Indiou tribes and tlwir predatory 

iidglibotijffls 

To the withora of the SiSth l^fAnJalii the do not jet appear 

iu the light of mj-thical being" fweii in the dim twilight of Uftcou- 
trollable traditions, but as men of undoubted reality, as hated advor- 
saries worthv onlv lo be slain in batik. Thus wti read in vi. a*, i: 
* ay hiuid™^, o'lnOra, fell tlw Piinis, in the struggle for life, for 
benefit of Kaw Duki^i’; or vi. 61. 14; ‘Knock down the grwdy 
Papl; a wolf is he ' j or vf, 4B. 31 : * Brb« trod uiwn the broadrssl 
iiead of the Pania/ 

We hem enftnimter d whiirb, a# far A« 1 know, octurft only onco 

ip other worka VedJo lit^yaturu. Among the bcticfiiotom who 
bestowed bbftral gifta on ft fton vt tho BbRrwlvRja there la, in 
the ^klUlysjia ^rmitO Sfltrs, a Bfbu enumcratod wbo bea« tho 
Humune tafcaw, which apparenUy does not mean ‘ carpenter , but 
a warrior of the honiw of TakM. calling to Our mind the name of 
TatjawlA, the once colobraled city in the Panjah, wliieh, in my 
opuiion, owed its origin to the dynasty or the clan of the Taksan^ 
It was probably onu of their ancestoni who in the aboyo-meationed 
verse is report^ to have been victorious over the Phpis, over ‘the 
biggest bead ’ of the Pupls. 

The battlefield by on the banlw of the river SaiasvaU, by whjoh 
iiaiuo we are here to understand, not the Italy tierBUtl in the SladJiyndcaa, 
but, tt» 1 have shinvn elsewhere, the river known to the Greeks u 
.4i»cliotos, and to the Inhahitwits of Iran as Horaquaiti. This u 
cuufirmod by an Intensting passage in the "iitb book, praising tte 
liberality ihowm to Bliflradvilja by AUiyftvartin CAynmAnn of the 
Fartbavue (vi, 27. SJ. Iheie is no act'd to doubt that here 

means wny-tbing dsa tliaii the inhabiUuito Or the royal house of Psithia, 
who wete served by oiio of tha sons of tlw lUiaradvAja cmploywi as 
a itiifpous official. By subjecting in tlus iiiMJier the bmk of the 
BliAradvfljaa to an itnlividualiiing examination wo obtain a vivid 
picture ef the joys and flOirows^of the hopes and fears, uf a fittle cbn 
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■encaniping qn tliq banic}i af the HareqaiijU, Id tbd fertile districts 
AncbcMiA^ fnr mivmy from their ludJon brotliixrs, who settled la the 
wiciTd middJti-ljiJid uid, in c.-ounfie uf tlidCp irAOsformod the hostile 
tribe uf Panifl into u bond of ft\*U spiriU hov'oria^ oti the booki Of the 
once hintoricah new m3ir!iiDHJr river BosA. 

Tlio BFD, widiuiit doubt, storm-gods; but a cctrefuJ 

into bll circtimjUntied Icodn us to distiOTcr tlio zvosan of tlidr deified 
lion id wicratur-wtirBhjp wbidi changed U 10 namo of cui Indian olon 
into tliat- of Htortu-gimLfT tbtu Adding a ni^w trait to tlio Vedio pantheon^ 
Not aH fAdiilit^ ndvonood as far. Tho Adgiros and Bhrgus were 
also Lwliati fauiilios or ubuis; but Uicy wuro not ohangLd into atona- 
goda, but contijiuud to live in the uiiODiory of later tioi^ os piooB 
BAcriOcerSp wiio by tho austerity of their vovr'a or tho oxoedenoy of 
ihoir pcfformoucoa found tbc way to bcaveci. 

It is tlioso gloiicos at tlio dcffd(ypma^^ of mythological phenomena 
which form a choraoteristio feature of Ynlie mythologyp and seoiuo 
for it, independently of othoologyp a prommont place aiuoug all boutocs 
of lE^ihdlDgtcAl reacArch. 

But there is another lesson to bo ioarticd in odditLOii to thia. Wo 
often taM hy philologists and others tliat primitivo mankind Los 
but imaU interest in tho boaTonly phenomena and cares but Uttlo 
for tho movements and Intlaenoo of the colcetiA] bodies ea tiidr daily 
life, their whole interests being absorbed by the ocemredOeB of the 
sorroanding natore. This point of to which also Eduard Moyer 
haa lent his weighty authority,* Jb Bportidy intelhgihlo, and owes. 

1 bdievop its origm to Dr. Mazmliardtp who has been the ffrst to duly 
appmriato the importance of the lownr gods in znythologyp but also 
ta OTarestimAtD tboir priority. Wmidfying tribeSk herdsmen ^ agricul*^ 
turifts more thaa anyb^y else, induced and obliged to obserco 
the phenomena of cJie sky, as indwl all thoaa Jiving in the couatiy 
are naturally incliacd to do. We oannotp [ think, draw a bne of 
tetoporal demarcation between the cUsses of higher and low^r godB 
of ftdvocato the priority of citlnn- of thera. All dates given by Vedie 
t^xta are unfavourable to the idea shared by the Mannhordt sehooJ. 
One earmot object that the Veda rsdsets the notion of an already 
Afdraiiced state of rehgioiui fooling; oven if we tako that for granted p 
how are we to dispose el tho aimost ifnanimmis opinten of ethnography 
in diaeovering nature-gods in all Htages of primitive belief f But 
1 think that even in tliat mspect the Veda only mirrors the state 
of a rotherwly time* 1 know vtuyirell that modem Vedio mythology, 
and especially my own a rituigB, tiave been gravely charged by somB 
of my oolleaguca with cxcesf of min and moon findiegp md I have 
been cefiaured on account of my bias for theae particuLor phenatnena, 

» 1\I, lEiL 
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I am far frciin boiiig blaited fur any partlL^uJar LilUijrpi^taUon* I abouJd 
be muTv afniid if niy upumoiia were aliiu CDiitrodictcd by etlmogrupliy i 
but I am gliul U> fujcl in llieue very ^ CRrkii mi uikexpe>ct«d lidper and 
aHy. An euinifiatiun tif tlie wurka of Tylor and Brinton and other* 
ivIU coiivJjieu any ono of thu groat iuJluenco of tho edoetioj bodies on 
tho dcv'dopiiji-nt of jiiytbology\ Andrew Long procIaJnifl tho aban- 
danco of poetical nalunsiuytlia.^ 3>r* Ehrenreieh, Id ati Intenstlng 
study on GOtkr nnJ quite lately gate exprouaon to the 

idea—strongly defended also by Ur, Sieeke^that the ehief^ jx^rhapf? 
tho only ingredients of pdnmry luj^tiis, ora tlio moiiorus of ittin 
and maon» their lining and setting, their seeming flight nr rnfurred 
tneeting^ *e. ^ tliat primitive myth Always mov« in a very niiirnw 
eireb and treatet eTOyfthere tlio saiw or dtsidy related cnatenala ; 
and tliAt the traditinanf mAlerialJ!i, Mpecially lIidad wideb Dome &um 
printitive nuMS nf to^ayp bear the Htamp of natural myLliolugy^^ 

I have tfieej t^i aroount for tJie inaJtiLudo of luminary tleitiea pfO'» 
ooeding from die same natural plumomcnou by Ibu osautiipllon lliai in 
Vfdio niytliohjgy tlie goda of dilferenL tribuii and different Utaes are 
amalgamated—guda whu hod formerly bt!oii conceived under Otlier 
cireumalaiii.'fs and whoj by tbu rivulets of family traditions^ were 
corned dunu to tlio great nsvrvoir wliicli uo coll Vedie mjrtlioIpgy« 
In briogiDg fomaid tbia oplnioti 1 feel ipyseIC aupport(?d agol^ by tbo 
etiCtiuragiug bond of ethnography^ I>r. 3diurti£,i roiWtftig on the 
great oumbcia of luinltiory tkilica and heroes in all m jthologir«^ pnta 
forward tJie explaiuitjott that in every dinliiot, in every plaeo, there 
arose local deities, nrhioh mm retained ut aapamlo goda when tho 
tribal individualities wore ahflorhecl into a greater coiuiitutilty,* and 
themby eonfirma the eoneJmrion to which I have been Jed by a different 
and merely pJiilnlogical way. 

It is unfortunate for Vedic mythology that tbu ideas formed by 
great AchoLarR of ilm poAt after a preliminary study of die malcrials 
—[ptelligible and pordanahle la the carber days of Our seJenOO—StiU 
n-aigh on the viewi nf the later gimeratioii; wliiuh Is unwilling t# grant 
tn mythology thn pciviif^ of huiug a sdeacc in itsdfp which no YMka 
and Ro Siijafm nan tuuili. It is unforiunato too that Our great pro> 
diMMHsom dincovnmd fairiei*, driuoziSp and cows In the elotidy aky, 
wbnie ihero are nonep and that Uiey overustlmated the iRfluencs of 
daviTip Ugfatningp and I ho thundoii*lofJzi. We often^ for iRHtaneei hear 
rcjicated thn ninry of thn thunder-god, who slew the demon of drought, 
who witblieJd from mankind the heavenly cowa, I. fti the fertilmug 
ruLU, and other expIanationH of Uirvadbofu quality, Alnioat all our 

* Modtm. pp. T33, 13^ 

^ 3^iaUisArtft fgr 1006^ pp. 603 iq. 

^ Uf^^tAkkt dtf p- flSO. 
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Iiaiidbociks «WfO tetminf? with flfitiqiiat«<l v'myn^ Dr, Etirnnmeh 
jiijstjy remarks that claud-fonnfitiofia nr jum not phanciincnn 

which wKild moke the samo imprwian ev^^T 3 ^vhana and tlnirfifons 
require corrcapoiiding intorpretAtionfl; and further tliat thfi cafle« 
in which a per^niticatien douds can b* olwervi*d am vary pKamft. 
In faet^ 1 can dl«eot^ no dcnid-domofia in the ^tgreda and only a 
modcTate InilucDev of tho dawn. The aplendid phenomenon nf 
owc^ ita npothoosla niorc to ita eornierion with the New-Year festii'al 
than to fho rcapponrance of the daylight* 

Hut atill more digastrotifl than the rorerenee for the viewa of emr 
predcccMora haa been the oonfldcnw pieced la the windom and the 
authoritj? of Indian eommcotatotn» tike YAaka and I waa 

glad reoeotty to dad a passage in HjeomBcld'^ 0 / tb; F^da 

(p. fli}, wborcin the aalhor says with anogaid to Yflska; ^ Many yaarn^ 
occupation with the writings of this worthy^ whose senae and eniditlon 
are valued mtic-h by the HJndos, aa well aa by Wostem acholana^ have 
not increased my belief in his authority or decrcaaod my faith 
in the infiiilte poesilillitics of his ineptitude/ This holds good also 
with respect to SAj^a. No doubt we find In his volume* niiwh 
that is w‘orthy of our consideration^ and ought not to be overlooked t 
butp in mytholqgieal mattcnip he has ^ clouded * our Insight and barred 
our pfqgTDfla^ The dim noUen that an excellent Sanskrit achnlar 
and diligent compiler of tnodiaeval India must at the same time he 
a sale gukle through the intricacies of a mjrthology representing 
the coneeptfons of long past ageSp bda biased our method and infected 
it* HobemsKR, lYn must try to get rid of biEOf ns also of the now 
tBshionabb superstition that the ancient herdRrnen and setticin of 
India knew hut tittle nf the sun* nothing of the moorip but were nthcr. 
wise much more ingenious than they themselTes would have claimed 
to bn. The multitude nf their go^ betrays not aa equal richness 
of ideasp but only a richness of what I would call nijrtholc^cal syno¬ 
nyms, By removing, little by httlei the Jieaps of sand that havo 
accunuilated around the Veda In the course of more than thirty 
emturie* we inaj perhaps succeed In making this Indian fountain 
finw again, thus gaining acc^ to the oldest source not only of Indian 
but also of ethnographical auriquJty. 
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OBER die CHROXOLOGIE DER UPANISH^\D 

TEXTE 

Vox r. DEUSSEN 

T)ra Up«iiji1ud*R Vedft tbrem v™t<!n BcluMintwerditn 

im Abcndkndi! damh den OupnKthai dee Antjuntif du Femui diut 
getellte AufjudimB, Flinfgo wt-jiigo, wie SelicijHriihauctr. Sohi-UiiiB und 
wdwt bon uiidurtiiD den Bcfninii cinzulnpr AuRjFjjniche ; vklo funden 
in iJiiwn nur daL<n Wunt widi-rtprechnnifor Gwianken - dto lai-lstcn 
Khenkten ihnen ulM»rhAitpt kdiit; Bcuiehtung. Diwww VcrJiaJlAiii 
Mdffrto srob ftueb ntebt wwontJiob, iwitdpm dw Origfneltotto durali 
CoweU a,*, fwkaimt wtuden, und in dicsen eelbet wio jitpcb 
toI mnlir in Max Muller wrdiontc t-bcrHPtxer fonden. TVnn uueli 
jutat tnt noch niebt ^uaugBam Jiervor, daee ndf in den tTjmniiibad’ii 
die Piner pliUtwophisiheft Eiitwicklang bwit^n, welohe dob 

wolil dufch Bin hniboe Jalirtaawnd hindolicn mag, uqd xu dnrtjn Rckon* 
fitrukliun dio vorlkgendcn Teile wiereioJmnda MAterialiun darbietca 
Sihoti auf d«i emttn Blick Mriegtaioh dieC™mlh«t der Uiwnighad- 
Iittorolur in draj Gruppen, wp|ch& drei rciMhirdcnon, nuf ninAndcr 
foljfoidea Perindon anfjelMimu miLiMen. Die nnito und altcsie dJeaer 
Onippeu ttid gnhildot dutirb di« fllt«i Fnwa-Upiiniiiiad’fi. welehe 
la dor acliwerfolligeu Pr«m der alton BfJilinuina.TM:te, AUiworbai* 
Ttefleiimcn und Lrgenden in bun tom DarcbeiiiMdef entbolten. 
Ea Bind ikrer fdiif: BjihodAronyakii, (Thtadr^a, IWuSrfya, AitureTu 
und KaoahTtiki ; uitd wenn Aiich dJesD olio teile altore, tiHla iuainire 
Texte entJialton, eo lohrt dneb ganaufi Venjlciohung dor in Lhuat 
votkfimmenden paroUi-Ien Stileko, wclclm bold kOrwr, bold iXiWor und 
nntuator in wiirtUcbcr Obereiaatiminung dcneeltwn GegenaUuid 
behiindcln. doe* im ganxen tuid groa»n din nben ongBgPbfn* Rcibcd* 
folgo diesel bn ist. in u clchcr d)a» Teito in %'ieUiicber Abhingigkeil 
^on oinondnr entotanden acin mdMen ; no dooe BfiludJlniiijJiJca. von 
^ton-u i^uAltzen Bbgcseben, djo Sltotlen, KAUsliIUkJ din iUnjijiitcn 
Toxic enthilt. Ebro tivciic Groppe wild gnbildct dumb «nc Itoitie 
von Uponiahad’a in Vcmoi., fMo Atmuiiobro, wolebc wir fn der 
omten Grappo nnoh noch itrer Gftiotila booboebton koandni, nrwhoint 
bier vol% gefmrtigt. Dm lliimign Gold dor dton ftwn-Upwiiihad'i 
wt la fwten Muiwen gcpiigt, wojeho von Hand ta Hand mben. und 
dureh^_Cobmueh bier und da eobon ala abgogrieeii emeheincru 
J^wielbm Verne hegcgiM-i, una iriedeT and wieder in den vnmciiiislcneii 
Iponishna s. nwht Obcmll mit riehtigrai Ventlndnisse verweadet * 
on d» StoUn de« it, den Alton i'rwa*Up«iwh*d'* vorbornobeoden' 
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digoTton Agoh iuncrhalb dicser 

ubc«ll n«h ihrnm ^ ‘P^ruUrf-, uod d., ver* 

Gr«pp« Z chi^g^lnglacb. Abfolge 

echi^Qcn halb in Pmsn rorlifig^Hdj 

ermitlflliJ, ^ . „ KJllbaka tcfl- CvslJlgvfltBm und 

Hun Pnil»-C»milUltd’» nicrkli"'" linten«litidrt. uixl 1» »'"“ *'’^ 

«!.«. lu. di» P«» •!«• i-><"»l““ ““r;“ ' 

' * 'nrvftrt. Di^ nocli mfitpron Atharva-UiJflniftluid ^ 

dtrY«n iii^d Bannyilaa vwhmlwbon, todii (ivaitwclicO »nd^ 

lasKn, da (kr orthodoxo. nacujftlllch duicU ^Ikara vertnv 
S^t VwUnU. .k iUcht au kcdfl^n. ckkr doch idcbt ai.zuarl«nn^n, 

Ikibeidolge. welcho mil auT etna cingchende Vergkich^ 
Zt. -tGUt. and Cin rialfacbc* 

Klben nkbt iOHiebliwl. auch nux Lu weswitUelisten «d i^f fuAto". 
flOhm Aufeinandcrffllg* favraUend. » cntroUeii mu. dia “ 

C Wild cbier groaaen philo«.phi»h.ii Eat™klarg. -eklii- bepn.it 

S .Zni Wbneg und -cWon Idaaliamua. uud von diaaem dj^b d« 
Siden dJl-nnlbeknun., Kosmugoniaiiiiw und Ibokmua «.‘t.l^lie1i 
jiiin Athfiiaimw dca sp&teren Sonkhjram. und enfficb ann 
l» ii™ereA Buddhism™,fuhrt. Soinit bietat diU ind««lia PUaoM.pt..a 
dna^fl^uispiel ciner fltnknwtifl* xonebmend™ DcgeneTatitm, welehu 
bSingt ^ duKh daa Bcatretn-n, dafl urepmugHch n«,Uipbym*h 
Ofd^tc mehr und mabr mit nmpiiipehen Furmeu ™ uiuklciden, 
and daduwh gaw«senna**n m vorfalscben. Wif 
die graannuu Stufeti der Rcilic nvh m der Kurse iii chatakamiie . 

t. /^^e(^^^^w^M. 

Spmehikhe rtie ««hlk:be Grandfl treten dafiir ein, Aw dk uilrtlen 
ToxL d«f Upudiahad-Lhlarutur in d™ SWeken u^ Brihadi^^nyoku, 

XU Bnden abid, uHoIkj skh an den Xunn-n dea YftjBuvalkya 
und Aesen, er aucU imoier piffcscn aeiu mug, m vertinulk^n 
Zukueeprficbeii und uffi-ntbcben D«putat.oa«i uU den U:}iKr 
VchUm Webliiit eiwcbeineu lawoii. PriM 8it«e umd^ m dcron 
Darkijung die numnigfaclwn lieden d« YajftaTalkyu 

I. Atman li^t uUct* andem in der Wcli 
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ist nur real, sofem es im Atman, d. h. im Bewuestaein vorhandra ist; 
nicht urn des Gatten widen ist der Gatte lieb, sondem um des Atman 
willen ist der Gatte lieb ; ebenso steht es mit Gattin, Sohnen, Reichtum, 
Brahmanenstand, Kriegerstend, mit Gdttem, Veden und Welten; 
eie aUe sind nur um des Atman willen lieb, d. h. sie existieren fur uns 
nur, sofem sie einen Teil des Atman, des Selbstes, des ^wuMtseuM 
bilden. Diese Auffassung wird bestatigt durch die unmittelbar fol- 
genden Worte Bjih. Up. 2, 4, 6: ‘Den Atman fimvahr soU man 
sehen, soil man horen, soil man verstehen, soil man aberdenken, o 
Maitreyl; furwahr, wer den Atman gesehen, gehort, yerstandcn und 
erkannt hat, von dem wird dic83 ganzc Welt gewusst.’ 

*> Wie schon aus dieser StcUe bervoigeht, ist der Atman das 
Subjekt des Erkennens in uns. Er ist ‘ der aus Erkenntius bestehende 
(viifi&namaya), im Herzen innerlich leuchtende Geist’ (Brxh. 4, 3, 7 scj.), 
ist das Licht, welches leuchtet, wcnn Sonne, Mond, Steme und Feuer 
erloschen sind (Brih. 4, 3, 2-6), ist das ‘Licht der Lichter’ (BnA. 4, 4, 
16), dem alles nachglanzt, von dessen Glanze diese ganze Welt 

3 41s solcher, als das Subjekt des Erkennens in uns, ist und bleibt 
der Atman selbst unerkennbar: ‘ Nicht sehen karast du den Seher des 
Sehens, nicht horen kannst du den Horer des Horens, nicht verstehen 
kannst du den Versteher des Verstehens, nicht erkennen kannst 
du den Erkenner des Erkennens’ (Brih. 3, 4, 2). ‘Denn wo erne 
Zweiheit gleichsam ist, da sieht einer den andem, hort emer den 
andem, erkennt einer den andem; wo aber einem aUes zum eigenm 
Selbste geworden ist, wie soUte er da irgend wen sehen, wie soUte er da 
iigend wen horen, wie soUte er da irgend wen erkennen ? Durch 
welchen er dieses aUes erkennt, wie soUte er das erkennen, wie soUte 

er doch den Erkenner erkennen ? ’ 

Diese drei Satze, welche die Weisheit des Yajfiavalkya in nuce 
enthalten, sind die Grundlagen eines Systems des riicksichtslosesten 
IdeaUsmus, und wurden ab solche aus der Verdunkelung, in welche 
sie durch die folgende Entwicklung geraten waren, durch <?ahkara 
hervorgezogen; sie bUden bei ihm die Fundamental^tze semw 
esoterischen Lehre, oder, wie er sagt, der hoheren WiMen^h^t 
(para vidya), welche in der Theologie die Unerkennbarkeit d«i Brah- 
in der Kosmologie die NichtreaUtat der Welt ausser Br^man 
und in der Psychologic die IdenUtat des Brahman mit dem Atman 
lehrt Zum Vergleiche mit diesem Idealbmus des Yajfiavalkya bietet 
Bich auf griechischem Boden der nicht weniger excentnsche, die 
ReaUtat der Aussenwelt leugnende IdeaUsmus des Parmenides 
aber wie dieser in Griechenland, so fand der Gedanke des Yajfiavalkya 
in Indien zunachst kein voiles Verstandnb. Wie Parmenii^ von 
Zenon, so wurde die Lehre des Yajfiavalkya in der nachfolgenden 
Entwicklung empirisch umgedeutet und dadurch verdorben. 
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2. Pant^i^UmUA, 

Die Rfioliliit dcr Aaflacnirnli dtin^o Wewiiflfltaein za 

fiUirk ftuf, alft ouan mil YfljOftVftHcya bitto ieagnen kfimicn. 
AnderwitH niui^iv miiri veiwin^huii^ nait iiir und nebon ibt die Ci Mi ii nk co 
des gmwwn Lehreri^ fefltzuhalkiK Els gpflchah in d^r Wewep dasa 
itiftn Hftgte : Die Welt iflt real uikI doeh Iflt der Atmiui dM ftHein Hcale, 
denn die Wolt iM eben der Aimm^ Auf diesein SUMJdpwnkte Ktehm 
die aahifricben Terete, wolclit? den Atinftn ala das imendUeh Kleinn in 
QHs mit tfor IVek ala dmi noendUtrh Grtmon aiJfiMf iirk idnatilkieren. 
Vurwiegend tritt dieaeaBt-streben hervor bi dcrCttilndogya-OptmtshacL 
Efl genfigt, an ihiv Worto asu ennnem : ‘ Dicker ist meine Seek Im 
innem Heiren, kleiiier ab Oin ReiBkom odcr Oewtonkoni odor Senf- 
kom Oder Hlrackotii odor eines Hirsekomes Kom,Viewer bt meine 
Soole Im iniicm Hurzciip griiftnnr ala diu Ejrde, gn&Mor ftb der Luftraump 

grdMer Bladt if HimmoL grIliMrr ak diese ^Voken- (CAeindp 3,14, 3). 


X Koffnoganimiti*. 

Dkwi Gloichuiigt Welt-Atman, ho ufl sic auch in alien mtjglickcn 
V^ariatiunun wiodcfkoU wurdc, war liud blleb dock whr undarrlunchtig. 
So gingF inma daan ilbar^ an die Stelle dicser niivorstftndlicben Moutitat 
die omplriflch loiohfer %n faaw^ndo CausaiitEt m setxen. und lU sagen; 
Der Atman bt die Ureiiclio nnd die Welt J&ctEie Wlrknng. wodiirch umn 
einrn Anschluaa an die altirTjdiaclien Kosmogotden ijewfuin* daker wir 
dine Entwieldmigwtiife ab KoHmof^oiLkinus beaioichnet habon. Anoh 
auf ibr bicibt e« der in nna immiLtelbar zuzd BewuMtsein komraeiide 
indiTiduelk- Atman, welohar die Wek »cbal!t und dann als individnollfi 
Swkf bi dk^c eeiiW Schapfimg cingekt: "Er b(^'hrte^ ich wM vieJKi 
nlo^ will piicb fortprtanwsn, da acrhiif or dii^ ganxc Welt, was irgeiid 
vorlianden Naebdam or aie gescliailoii. ging Cf in diewlbe oin/ 
WHJ dkf Tftittbis'a-Upaobhad (2, 6) aagt. Ciolicn und naoh ihr ist aJii 

Haupti'crUtiteHn dieflea Standpuoktea die Aitoroya-Upanbluid zu 
betrachten. welehe ab ^tigvwla-lJpimiBhad vom PuniBhahymiiiia 
a, 00 ) ai^geht. urn mm Anflohaunngen der AtmanJebre iinteim- 
ori^-n. Dcid entapreohend bt der Pumalia okrht mohr das Urprin- 
tip^ iondem dcr Atman acha^t den I'nmsha, ana diesora db W^elthQter* 
Ukwt dieso, damit ib Kahning goniewn kunnen, in don von ikm gie* 
•cbalTcttcn BicFwben cinlahrnn mid Bpnc.ht uudann: * W’b kbnnte dicaoa 
l^tcoacbccgcfllgoj nhufl mbH bratehen^ Und cr crwpg : Au{ welehem 
Wege aoU fch In dawlbf^ eir^tien t Da ifpaLtctc or tiier dcp Scbeitel 
and ging dareh dlese Ptorte hiiieiii * {AH* Up, 1, 3, It). 
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4. Theiamtts. 

Im weiteren Vcrlaufe voUzog sich eino Scheidung zwischen dem 
Atman, welcher die Welten schafft, und dem Atman, welcher ala 
individuelle Seele in die von ihm geachaffene Welt emgeht. Dieae 
Scheidung, vorbereitet durch Stellen wie Brih, 4,4,22 : Hier, inwendig 
im Herzen iat ein Raum, darin liegt er, der Herr dea Weltalla, der 
Gebieter dea Weltalla, der Fiirat dea Weltalla,’ vollzog aich deutlich 
und immer deutlicher von Kafhaka, 3, 1 an: ‘ Zwei Ti^er der Ver- 
geltung ihrer Werke droben un Jenaeita fuhren in die Hohle ; Schatten 
und Licht nennt aie, wer Brahman’a kundig.’ Der hochate Atman 
iat hier daa Licht, der individuelle Atman nur aein Schatten. Sofort 
atellt aich aber auch hier wie auf bibliachem Gebiete ala unvermeidliche 
Conacquenz dea Theiamua die Pradeatination ein; Kafh. 2,23 (^Mund. 
3 , 2, 3): ‘ Nur wen er wahlt, von dem wird er begriffen, ihm macht der 
Atman offenbar aein Weaen.’ Daa Hauptdenkmal dieaea Theiamua iat 
die 9 veta 9 vatara-Upani 8 had, nur daaa durch die auf ihr erreichte Stufe 
dea Theiamua noch alle jeno.friiheren Stufen dea Idealiamua, Pantheia- 
mua und Koamogoniamua durchachimmem; denn in der Religion 
beharrt neben dem Neuen daa Alte, weil ea auf geheiligter Cberhrfe- 
rung beruht, und wie daa neue Teatament nicht mit dem alten aufrau- 
men darf, ao auf dem Gebiete dea Veda jede neue Entwicklungatufe 
nicht mit den vorheigehenden; daa abgeatorbene Alte erhalt aich, 
und daa Neue baut aich zwischen aeinen Ruinen an, wodurch daa 
Ganze immer hunter, widerapruchavoller und philoaophiach unver- 
atandlicher wird. Ihren Theiamua proklamiert die ^veta^vatara- 
Upaniahad, wenn aie anknupfend an den umgedeuteten Vera Rigveda 
1, 164, 20 aagt (Qoa. 4, &-7 = JUund. 3, 1, 1-2): 

‘Zwei achon beflugelte, verbundne Freimde 
Umarmen einen und denaelben Baum; 

Finer von ihnen apeiat die auaae Beere, 

Der andre achaut, nicht eaaend, nur herab. 

Zu aolchem Baum der Geiat herabgeaunken 
In seiner Ohnmacht gramt aich wahnbefangen; 

Docb wenn er ehrt und achaut dea andem Allmacht 
Und Xlajestat, dann weicht von ihm aein Kummer.’ 

6. Alheismvs. 

Auf dem Standpunkte dea Theiamua stand der materiellen Welt 
nicht mehr der in una unmittelbar skh bezeugende Ati^ g^eniiber, 
sondem dieaer eine Atman hatte aich geapalten in den einen weltachaf- 
fenden hochaten Atman und in eine Vielheit individueller, von ihm 
abhangiger Seelen oder Puruaha’a. Dieae Spaltung fuhrte notwendig 
zum Abeterbcn dee einen der beiden Zweige, zum Aufgeben dea 
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hdcheten Afctimti. Xachctem cr nicbt mclir durcli din uidiTidualln 
wbhfr e^in tij^tilriichcr N^U'boduu gemi^Ei wju* tH^lnnbigt 
wurde, war Cft tbe^rhaiipt nicikt moht iiiiircechtind bfigUohigtp um 
□icht vm. dem rHok^htalo^ fort«chjt^it«dileii H^aliRiniLH uber Bord 
gewnrfnn kij warden. Jlios gimkah Aiif HJurkvediHchem Itodcn duj^h 
dM SilRkhya^vi^tti, wplohem rtoch BesoiL%ur^ dca hdcihjitfin Atmnn, 
des f^mra, niir noob die matericllc Natur u\r Prakritii^ nnd In ^ 
rt?rHtnckt nine Vfelheit individucUcr PiiniHlLB.^n iibri^ gebJiAb^n waJi 
Diepfir DuatuimTiJ^ der S^lilkhyalcbm iat pbdnHnpbiRch mir an bqpieif<?!il 
al# doM Intzfcn Rrd^iltat der von uiitf gBflckLIdnrteii!, Atufenwcis^ zp^ 
neJimenden Begfuieratiop. Vergebens BUcht YogiuayKteiUp indera 
« sioli auf dutD AtbobiniLB d^y* Ssrikbyidni aufbaut, dea I^ram wilder 
einEUlC!hn:i^. Er gErwmnt anf die^oi Bodon kdbi rechtea Leben und 
«tpht da ala cui dein Syntem flingicfiJgte^, kun^UIoliea GJied, wefch^s in 
dfvn j^tieanmenkatig dtM fi^yatemH cbensowenig oliigreift, wie dJn Ootter 
bni Epiktir odor dor Gott ds^a ^gl^hen Detunnia. 

6 h 

Ein wdtorcr luid latzter Soliritt auf dJosor Balm bf^tand darjiip dosa 
nioht iiar dor l^vam, difi h^bMe ScelOp aoDdem apoh dor PumsbEr 
die individuclbj Seele golepgnet wurde^ luid dieaen Scbritt tftt emorsoita 
dw Ma teriaiiafiiuu der QlrrAkE'Bp ondon^Uap wonn nieht ficboa Budilba 
E^lbnt, so dock dor Hpatero Baddbisaniff, wEnn er den gaimcn Sfenachen 
aJjs oino Vcrfloclitiidg d^r funf SkandLa'a odpr jiete, rdpaitip vodanJl, 
Mjpj£iit, sanitikilrtt'a tmd vijiifUium (Edrporlrchkoltp Gddlit Wahmeh* 
mimgp Streburigon and Gesamtbcwii®ft*ftin) botniobtcte, welctie dupob 
Ze^gtmg und Gflbiirt aieh verbbiden and mit dem Todo imwiedor- 
bringticli auE^Inandor fahron. 


7* Ditr I^fJoTm^wn des {7aTxl:nm, 

Was fib diu clirifitllobc Keliginn Luther, das war fiir die bdiacha dw 
gto<j ^oi™tor tMiaia (g^b. A.D.Tafi). wolcher dss Stfikliviim 
me defl Buddhismun taciBichtnInn uud mitruirma luthcrerinneindeD 
Jfiftigktiit bekamirfte, iaruckgriff auf dan nlteii Idaaliflaiue dra 
Iftjuavalkya and daafiau d™ FJftupUriitza ™r Gmndl^ dor voa iiim 
BO ggn^tm hfiheren Wumraisehoft (i»ril vidjfl) mauhtc. w^lmaid ar 
notKa ihr di» wrwUedenen rwUslischen Modififc/itbiian dlwwldealis- 
raus, Rjweit ajo wboo auf dom Bodan dor zwHii olUinBi, ron ita, alloin 
Mark«mU-ii Upanishftd’o sich rorfijiden. ab niedani WiflscBsehaft 

Anpos8UDg dor guttlichau 
Vi^anban^ on die Fassungskmfl dor Mongo au bagroifeu ouahte. 

,Pbil«»>pl'iwh t.heokgi»ho Sj^^tem d«s 
^Rfcara, wekfaafl nook bouto in Indian Hoino HernuhoJt bebauptrt. 
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ON THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY AND 
RELIGIOUS IMPORTANCE OF EASTERN, 
PARTICULARLY INDIAN, LAAYBOOKS 

By JULIUS JOLLY 

The legal literature of Eastern nations mostly forms part of their 
Sacred Books, and the labours of scholars in that field may therefore 
justly claim the attention of those interested in the History of Religions. 
Now a distinguished Itahan jurist, Dr. Giuseppe Mazzarella, has 
lately put forth a remarkable scheme for collecting and translating 
the whole body of Eastern law-books. Starting from the fact that 
the peoples of the East possess quite a number of very comprehensive 
systems of law, the records of which would fill many volumes in print, 
he points out that European scholars have only just made a beginning 
in studying this vast literature. The majority of Oriental works on 
law has never been translated; of others the existing versions are 
unsatisfactory. What is more, there exists hardly any cooperation 
between the two sets of workers in that field, the jurists and ethno¬ 
logists on one hand, the philologists and Orientalists on the other hand. 
The philologists, whose attention is entirely absorbed by the peculiar 
philological difficulties besetting the study of these ancient texts, are 
not sufficiently acquainted vith the institutions and usages of the 
East, to be able to form a correct estimate of Eastern law, and to 
translate Eastern law-books in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
The jurists and ethnologists are apt to fall into many mistakes, owing 
to their insufficient knowledge of the ancient and modem languages 
of the East. 

In order to remedy this evil, it is proposed by Dr. Mazzarella. that 
philologists and jurists should henceforth work in concert. Their 
common efforts would have to be directed to a full investigation of the 
following sixteen systems of law, the Indian, the Burmese, the Siamese, 
the Annamitic, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Corean, the Kalmuk, 
the Kirghiz, the Malayo-Javanese, the Balinese, the Malakay (this 
I suspect to be a misprint), the Babylonian and Assyrian, the Hebrew, 
the Egyptian, the Mohammedan, in the order in which they are men¬ 
tioned. These numerous sjrstems of law may be arranged in four 
principal groups, consisting of (1) Indian, (2) Indo-Chinese with Malay, 

(3) Chinese-Japanese, (4) Semitic. 

The co-operation of the jurist with the Orientalist would have to 
take place in this way, that the former would first translate the texts 
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AS lit-emllty As powsihip* Thl?^leupoll^ Hie jurist ot ctliitologfst TrcuiSd 
have? tg work donu by ibo OritntAUst, And to eiiggpflt 

alterations, both m to tho Itfpil pluoseolojyor^ wlileli would baro to 
ft^free with the Ic^At tprnitttiuiTeiiL umoiig the Omliwd iiatioiifiOf Eiodern 
Europe^ and as to tba eontunls. Tim plulolof^ist would tlitn go bank 
to hid work, rorisfng ids Inuudlatmiir And mpplymg oiuiotatloos to It, 
Tho organistfttioii erf ihEnv kbutiru would have to be ontruBtod to An 
intetiiAtionAL MimnittBOp wiib Berlin for its Acot. At Jk^rlin there 
exist A the IritemiitiGnai SemLety of CuiupATAtive JurUpTudenee;, whioh 
might take tbo lead in ibb movement. Moreover, sayb tlio ItAliAU 
seliolar. the study of aaeient Eastern brnguagflis tlotirifl/niys in fJermany 
to an extent hardly pnroUeled anywhere else, so that tkrntan scfinlara 
wx)uJd lx? likely to givu belp lu this mfttter than those of any other 
country. TUbi is wbat Dr, Ma^zarella has to say on the question 
of organization. Ho does nOl deeido. however, whioh partieulnr 
language ahould bu dioaen for the proponed translfttiona ot t-Antem 
Zaw-bnukfl+ Ho aeaina to think, either that all of them sliould ho in 
German, or that tliO translator should l>e at liberty to choose between 
Englkh, German^ and JiVench^ 

Coming to the Gnanoiol question, it Is suggeatefl that either the 
learned eodetiea of difiepeat European countries should each contribute 
iK>ii3etbing towards the erpenge of printing the translAtlona, or that tbn 
govertimenta of the^ couatriea should do iio^ It k pointed out that 
the smqirislnig devebpoient of European colonies in the East^ and 
the equally rapid growth of eonimerejal relations with Eaatorn nutionAj 
render it eminently dcvirable for Europeans to obtain a better jjiidght 
into the kgal Icmtltutloas of Eosteru countries than hott bctm hitherto 
ptHSACKHfd by them. Eigbtecji Burupean states have m-entlj com- 
hinud to defray the heavy expetiac of tnMtig photographa for a largu- 
si^ed map Of the ukyr with a catalogue of ^tars. Miglit not a similar 
coaUUun lake place for the purjxiAe of tninslatiiig the law -himkA of the 
Eaatp Or the great ocDdeztiii'ii and other learned societies of Europfl 
might fuarm an alliance taw'arda the same end. 

Buell am the main points of the nmmrkidile scheme proposed by 
the ludum jurist, wldch deserves the aitenilon of siudentH of religion 
Os wdl os of lawyers and OrieiiLaliHta. Whether it will he so easy to 
realize his proposals aa he Hecnia to tliink, is another quRstion^ Tbiia 
It la by no means certain that the suggested co-optiiatioa of OrientoJidta 
and juriffta would lead to the dcsirod losidt. Aatudent of Eaatom law 
who docs not kfioiv Eoatem koguages, will always fixd rathor h^lptess, 
and it ii not likely that bo wUl be able to give any useful ndvlce to 
Alt UricntaJ scholar engaged in the same study. 1 should say that 
i>r. Mar^itarella hou not done suhicisnt justiee to the laborious a nd 
somewhat dry but necessary work of learning an ancient fat^guage 
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iind interitftUiig aueient tflxtjs, eiltiuiii fivory P**™??- >“m| caW'fuUy 
(r»rniiiipg avfty wonl, Iwforo urivipiit At A ftnal traiiHlatioo, It i» 
not till bU thiB preliniuiATy work IiW bw*n accoinj^ied, tliftt the 
sLuduni ut toinpftrdtipti juriHjinjdeivc* will gpt HulBcitnt nifttcrial to 
work upon, Aud will be. plncod iu a position to Hupply iiei> thoughta nod 
HtandpuiJits to tbo OrJontalist. 

fiecuiidly, it would bo vl-ij* diflifuU to intonesL iJjo gofommexitji or 
oven tJio ItAciiiig Iwnied BOoietieo ol Eoropo sufficiently in a schcino 
oI Ibis kind to obtain thiir support, tho DxpciuHf to bo inoumxl being 
likvly U> prOTo very eonBidfimble; itUhougU it must bo odmittwl that 
those tCMudAtions of ancic-nt Indian law-booksh wbioh bavo boon 
pitbUobod kero in Onford, in the Suvrud Hooks of tho E»l, have l>r«n 
a fiioincia] jjticcfwffl and liAVO sold very well. 

1’hifl bringa nie to a thinl point, Jiamely, that those literary produc- 
tions of ajieieiil Eostom nations, which am ennneaed with tlicir 
religion, appeal indeed to a very iMg# oinile of students, and even tu 
the general reader. If, then, wc want to secure the support nf out¬ 
siders for a work of this kind, wo laiuiit not overlook the oaMnnlioUy 
raligjouH eharauter of Kask'ni law, and must try to obtain thoasmstaaco 
of utndcnla of JiiaBtem raligiiMis in tha first place. 

Last, but not least, tkoagii, being a Comuni fflysell, I rejoice in 
Dr. Maaiiaivlla.'s soggeatjuu tliat the propoBfid new uudortaking shuiUd 
have ilH oentto in <5eTinany, i cannot help thinking that Eng^, with 
her vast and niatiifold intertsstS in the East, would bo far dttet thaa 
CJsrmany to take the lead in tllis matter, and that most if nut all of 
the tranldatioJis should bo written in English. 

It is a lemarkablo coincidenoo, lliat a scheme closely anolagoUB to 
that piopwted by MaazawUa baa recently bcea started by sn Indian 
law scholar, etoriiKl 1 >»h of Benarts; only that bis sobetno is confiaed 
to the department of Indian law. The name of Ootfind l>ss is well 
known to students of Indian law «that of the odilorof two itnpu^t 
Sanskrit law-books, and Viramitnd<iif<i. His op^Ott 

regarding the study and aiposition of Indian law ia given in a private 
letter. addruAwd to tnysell, ol January 44 of llic current year; and it 
will bo hardly considered an indiscretion, I hope, if 1 try to give you 
the purport of his views on the subject. 

Govind Do# agrees with Elr. Mawareila in proposing to ertsUish m 
intematjonal committee or syndicate of experts, to whom tho task Of 
eipounding Sanskrit law D to bo cottnrtod, and in soggealmg the 
oo-opeiation of Orientalisls and students of suciont law. Thus It w 
his idea that the international committee to be tatablislied should bam 
u pTWiident myself os a German Sanskritist, with a juriitL as joint- 
editor. The sovural parts of Indian law are lo be divided bctivceu 
the experts, but no single chapter done by any one of fhew experta 
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ehftll be cooBJclert:^ oeMplctJ^^ till it has been roi'-iflKd by two other 
mcperfs^ one of whofti eboiiJd always be a Hiiulu, if po»!jh[a« Each 
chapter of the propoaod now w ork on Indian law w on Id h thereforo. 
pasa tlirnugU the hands of tliToe workm in thul fiald, bcHidos those of 
the joint adEtont; which somewhat complicated pmccHa w'oold ensure 
a high dogiofi of oMctn&ss and authority for the work resulting from 
iJiu labours of all fhiwo men* itret of all, the modem law would bo 
treated m a number of aocfctons, much oa hoa been done in that iiiwfuJ 
work^ the V^avasiha Chajtdrika, of the late Shazna Charan, Sarkar. 
Tlie prludpul Sanskrit manuals of law'p(^ucli as tho ilf oyiltfa, F^raMi- 
trodat^, and might Hcrvc as a bft$is for that part. Each 

Jwction is to bo followed by a coiriEnentaTyp giving a full account of the 
history of the In^itutJoiiij and legal theories dl$ciiaavd in the acetion^ 
and of the attitude of thei^cveraJ Indian schools of law towards them. 
The different doctrines held in theBc schools of law' are moitlly hinted 
on a differenco in interpretation of the early texts on law. It Rhonld 
be indicated in the eomiaoiitary hnw far these discrcpancIcM might he 
recoiicIlDd^ and what injpros^emcnta might he suggested from the stand¬ 
point of mndemi Jaw in Europe, Legal procedure* aa dciarribed in the 
Satiukiit law-bmkSp would aloo come in for a a^puratc thL^atmcnt, but 
owing to its supersession by modem ndeaof procedure, it hiuf unhistorjoal 
value only, and may b« reserved for an appendix, A work by Cmnnidge 
published in Oiford* on Legal Frocalm-z tn Emm in iM Him &/ Cicfra^ 
might !SOt\ o UH a model for this part uf Ihe book. 

It win bu sepn from the foregoingremarkSp that what la intended hor^ 

Jh not a mcro oolleotion. of translations, hut a complete cyclopAedia of 
Indian law. Such a cyclopaedia, of courtse, woidd bo a very bulky 
work, comfiMting of three or four volumwi, *t least* uoioeAihat itimilar 
in eiio and plan to the vast Cemian cyicJopocdiaa of Roman Jaw -r 
A work of thifl description might bo expect<^ to meet a want long 
felt, and Ui be equally useful and important to the antiquaiiait, to the 
student of comparative Juriapnidenw* tn tliu profeasional lawyer* 
and, ftbovti all* tn tho codijEicr* who would find in it all the matcrialii 
ready to Jiund for a codification of w hot is L-olJed tho Hindu law. 
Such Jcginlaiion, according tn Cki\ind Dm, is very deshwblo and 
necessary * bccausa the old national law’s and uoage^ of the people of 
India ore in danger of being s^rept away by a judge-made low. GovJmJ 
Dos complains of the ignorance of Samikrit law^ which provaUa among 
Indian judges; and he agrees with ifaz^orolla in regarding the hitherto 
ejj^mg tiamdatiuns of Sonsk/ii law-booka as uuualiRfactoty and in- 
jrumetent. 

■ Th«» observatian* of & JcmdihI and patriotic Hindu certainly claim 
men: than a paBsing notioo. It in tni« tliat iJicy an open to much the 
HiiDe objtf tioju. M the Itolion schBmc, though the fact of tick belonging 
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tn u aaiTOiver uphe™ would accui to ret«!nr their roAlisatiou fAreamftr. 
It uppewB flnjinoTitly dosixublo llukt t|in pnopused eooyfllopuKlia o£ 
LiilLwi Jaw should be writtoa, ood tliat Indian and European scholan 
oLouJd join in preparing iL 

i majr now pam lo the priiifipal objeut of caj p&por. 1 take 

tho liberty of direelJiig yow attention to a literary undertaluuH, oa 
wiuch I am rnywlf engujird T U ia s far lc« ambitioua nius than tho 
two sohomea of wbioh I gave you some account just now'. My worit 
ii to bfl called Aneknt Late in India. It is to (lontein a brief iOstoir 
of Indian kw, in one Tolume. As you may gather frtiin tbo title, 
it ia Lo be in Engliah, Tliitf, in apito of what has boon raid by Dr, 
MuizartUa. seoms to mo the proper language io bc iififd in a work 
ftHaling with the old laws and ciietoras of an English dopondcncy, 
HUch os India ia. Tbo number of thoao iiiU-rostcd in antiiont Imlidn 
law' is not voiy great, and they live for ibo most part io England or 
bulla. Of pounus, it is not easy for Genunits tO write in Eiigtuh, and 
I shall havo to elaiin the indulgence of my roadera for my faulty stylo. 
As regards the conteata of my work, I need hardly mcntiiui that lam 
not going to vnter into oompetitiou icitb the writers of manuals of the 
Hindu law, as it is administered in the courts of the present day. 
The modern case law has been fre()UcnUy trested by a host of distin¬ 
guished writers in England and Eudja, down to Dr. Trevelyan, the 
Header in Indian Law at this Univoraity. whose valuable work on 
Indian family law him only just been pnhlLdied. &me of thewi 
works contain iutoreflting hinta on the history of the institutions to 
which they refer, notably inheritance and adoption; uthers are short 
teat-books for the guidance of the practical lawyer. But there is not 
in eaiiiteace a siugle work, in the Englioli language, covering the whole 
ground of Indian legal history ; though other parts of the hialoiy of 
civilisation in India have been treated very fully in English works, 
e.g. political history, nnmismatica, art, the hiaUiry of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture genendJy, tbo histoiy of Buddhism, and so on. The higldy 
dcvelojwd IcgislatJon and jurisprudence of the Lidiun people is qmte 
Important and interest ing enough in itself, I think, to fonn the subject 
of a eoparate historical trralisc. Their laws may bo mid to pobso® 
a special impirtonee and value for the student of religion. Iwcauiie in 
India law and rclijipon aro even more clumsly coiuicclcd than in olher 
Eastem eountriea. This will appear mom clearly, if I try to give you 

some iiOMunt of the plan of my work. 

'l^iming, then, tO the several parts of Lbe Indian taw, it sceni* clear 
that in an historical book h-gal procedure should be discussed in tho 
first place. It is impossible to arrive at a real insight into the woiloiig 
Of the ancient legal rules in India, without hni^ some 
the Endian law of evidence, and of their judicial procediiro, Iho Jaw 
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of evidence includes the administration of ordeals, which were con¬ 
sidered one of the principal kinds of evidence. This shows how closely 
the taking of evidence was connected with religion. The deities were 
believed to take a prominent part in the proceedings of a court of 
justice, and to be anxious to establish the guilt or innocence of the 
parties in a cause, giving as it were a religious sanction to proceedings- 
at-law. 

In the same way the exercise of jurisdiction by the king or his judge 
was regarded as a sacred function. An offender duly punished was 
supposed to go to heaven ; one released was thought to throw his own 
guilt on the king who had pardoned him. We have only to look at 
the code of Manu, to find that punishment, called datida^ was extolled 
in the most exaggerated manner, and raised to the rank of a deity. 
In the Sanskrit law-books, as in all primitive legislation, criminal law 
forms the central part. Though this criminal law, like the native law 
of evidence, has long been superseded by a penal code of European 
origin, its historical importance cannot easily be overrated. No doubt 
it is an iniquitous law, written by Brahmans for Brahmans, and 
exhibiting in every way their pretensions and arrogance. Thus it is 
an estabh'shed principle with these Brahman jurists, that no Brahman 
shall ever be subject to corporal chastisement. 

Besides a full penal code, the Sanskrit law-books contain an elaborate 
system of refigious penances for the expiation of sins. These so- 
called Prayaicittas have retained to the present day an important 
place in the religious and social system of the Hindus, even after the 
entire disappearance of their criminal law ^rith its barbarous punish¬ 
ments. The accurate performance of the prescribed forms of atonement 
is enforced by caste assemblies, and those who refuse to conform to their 
dictates are liable to be degraded from their caste. In ancient times 
punishment for crime seems to have been frequently combined with 
loss of caste, and the offenders had to perform a penance, in order to 
obtain readmission into their caste. 

The family law is closely connected with religious ideas. Thus 
the entire law of inheritance has been said to be a spiritual bargain, in 
which the right of succession is made to depend on the due performance 
of funeral offerings to a deceased ancestor or relative. Adoption, 
again, is regarded as a religions duty, because it ensures the performance 
of the obsequies to his father by the adopted son where there is no 
natural-bom son to perform them. Marriage is viewed as a sacrament, 
and the husband is said to receive his \^Tfe from the gods. 

In the law of debt we meet with the well-known custom of Sitting 
in Dhama, which occurs as Acanta or Praya in the Sanskrit law-books. 
Under this custom, a Brahman creditor might compel an obstinate 
debtor either to pay his debt, or to charge himself with the atrocious 
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crime of killing » Brnbinwi. Anotker ««iiti«UJy religiaui notio^ in 
thtr ludittK law of debt in thia. that a iwairiUwit debtor wdl bo 
in Ilia croditor’a bouse as hi* atavr, Hew the charwrU-miio a 

ditctrinn of Itanjsmigm.tinn H«ue» in. 

In tho title of lAw ivhiL-b i» Concerns among partners, tiie 
code of ^iiu Jim an datiome discaagiiiin of the metbod of div^g 
tJin parriiiciol f«fl botwHMii tbo offlriarin# priwta at a Baerifloe. So m 
thfl ™lctt Kjsfttdlng the righta wd MiiftibitSon of societiw. ndigioua 
oomoiations flio «poi'I-Uy eonsidrnd. TH™ religious oaatea and 
brotborLoods wetw largely mdfHrHsI by king* atid pnvatfl peiwns. 
and llio law of religious cndowinent* and pcrpcluiticfl, has* thowl^oro. 
n«ehed a higb stogo of development in India. Thus lU the titlo of 
Bosumption of Gifts the gilm meant aw principally charitable gifts. 
Xliosn gifta or ondowmenta occur again in the Law of InberitAno* as onu 
of the kiiiduof impartible propeTty,tliEir impartibility' arising aa much 
from the fundAinentnl idea of thrii not bring private, as from a dcuiro 
to maintain (he uninterrupted uhc of the same for private purpotrts . 

Roval giants arc also mentiftiwd in the law of Limitation, wJicre 
it is said t hat villages t hus gnnted shell not he subject to tbu oidi^ty 
period of prcBcription. Tbue if ihc rilhigm Lave been appropriated 
^ a stmnger, and hare been held by him end his dwieeiidaate down 
to tlio tjiiid generation oven, the ongimd donee or bin doscendante 
may iwovet tliem on prodneing themyel charter by whieli they were 
fliatited. It nppoam pmbable that a huge portion of the Indian eoil 
bad thoa biKOme, at nn oafly period, the pioiwrty of rcligioue inatitn- 
tions. VariouBothor gifts teBrahraaM^in expietmn of an oflentw com¬ 
mitted, nueh « ceiiniug ibc death of various animals, are mentioned 
among llie llrtlvaficittas, or iciigiinu penances. Chanty m gwierd is 
particttlnrly mconuiiirlKlid m an atoncmedt for guilt. Thtis trauluma 
mnntioiifl divem gifts ae one of the means for expiating Mufuf acts, 
Menu refem tn abasgiving in ibc same emmexioo. Ap^lamba 
declares charity to be the only mode of expiation open toSQdrM, b«»^ 
they may noitber read the t’wla, ner saeritiiw, nor practise aueten^. 
In the introductory chapter ul his code, Manu declares cha^y alone 
to be the prcvuiluig virtue in the prweut age of sin. the 
Another laugivor. Yams, states charity to be the spwiia doty or 
virtue to be practised by bouwhridcn. And a third, Vybaa. aaaertB 
the charitable man to be the teal miBw, bn-euBS he di^ not Icavn hia 
wealth even after death, i.e, be deriwa bencht ftom his property even 
in a futertJ world. Medu«™l Ssnatrit litemtnre abounds in special 
treatises on tho subject of tcharitahle gifU), sonin of them, ns 

■ .Sm SarMTati'- volorts of IVgqw Us Uct™ on the 

JSB7, p. 3S, fmm which «nK oT tte foDoirinf illortmthKi. oW have W 
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tlomflcWw rnnakhmifam, oE vft$t It w tmu tlmt uburity belong<!i 
to the reliffioaJ! rathur tJiitn to the eeouUr Uw, Bui, as you aZJ fcuow, 
the Um betwifen eodosmaticiLL md eoculAr hkw luya novel- bocfi dmm 
in Tndim, and the lan'-books, mioh iw the oodo nf Mauu, Are njafiuAla of 
n<ligii>n atf n ell 0^ of lAw, It Iff no matter of Hurpdaiv tJicrefore^ th^t 
the TvligiutiH olenient, AS shown before, makes its uppeArwee ot^n in 
tiiisie pui!ts of Uie soeuLar law where you would least expect it* 

For furtlier detaiJs I may bo allowed to refer you to my book hich 
i liope to publish in Oxfort!* Let mu conclude by briefly letcrrir^ to 
the subject of adminjatratimi, w-bicb wd] iiLhj be troatoct to my hook* 
Hie ostfontially thfocratie diurueler of Indian iidiiiiiustmtion. as 
dr$eribo<l in thn BrahmanluA] eudea, is ahowa by the rocotEunotidations 
to appoint nono but BrahnianE ua miulstors and judges, to levy no taxes 
on Brahmana, to make ^muta of luiided property to them &nd to 
Infliot oapitaj puiushmeut uu tbo lor^^rs of such grants, Xor worn 
thfw mera theories, os ibo eouimr of fndlan kistgty nbowa. Thiia 
undar Mahratta rule, which may bo designated as a iirahnmnIraJ 
revival, adnmmitullou liod entirely possrd into the hands of the 
BruliciaxiH, 
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FAITH AND UEASOX IX B17DDIIISM 

By L, ns i.a VALLEE POUSSIN 

It would bo interesting, Isoth from a payrhological and hiMtoneal 
point gf rlow, to oxamino the relatioim of authority and reoMin, of 
aponlAnrous adbasion and critiral jnc^uiiy'—Int ilh nay of faith and 
' libnv oxaifinn, —in tba founding of beJiaf and tiio devdopment of 
mligigiis dcKrtrinea- TIiIa matter is most suilahle to a Congmu held 
in Oxford i for no one lias trmted it with grBati? gemuB and mom 
vivid interest tlian Xewinan. It dcHorvafl the atteiitiou ahm of Indiaii 
jurholaiB, for India lias much to teach iib Imni an ebsewhem. 

India teacbea ua that li in rather diffieuit and arbitnny to diKtingiiiidi 
between faJtli and rcaaon, reaKon and faith. Fiiatly, we all know wfil} 
that traditifin, i.o. authority, ia a cgnAidmblo faertor £d wliat la gen«- 
lally called leaBon. Nflgfi.rjujiap tho great Buddlmit doctor, dr>eft not 
argue as Sankara does^ and if we rentum to compope the Orient with 
the Oixndent p tJm Braliman Vamaderi, under the able pen of Sir AMrtd 
Lyall, lias given enough binU to Aiiabto ur to meaeura what an abyss 
separates XSgJIrjuna and f^nnkara from Ariatotln, Thnmiw Af^ninjis. 
and Kant. Principlrs of evjdei!<?g arc ngt the wuno on the rivera 
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Osngd,—Seine, Spree, and lais. There is much faith contained in 
a rationalistic certitude. 

And, moreover, a believer is not to be found who does not rely also 
upon reason. You know the Christian saying, * non crederem nisi 
viderem esse credendum.* Pascal, who is sometimes styled a mystic, 
emphatically admits that rehgion is absurd if it be against reason, 
and to quote his words, he considers faith as the supreme act of reason, 
as the climax of the reasonable use of our dialectical powers. 

In India, Ankara admits that the Veda, i.e. Upanishads, teach us 
doctrines which cannot be discovered by human minds; but these 
doctrines, when kno^Ti, convince even the most prejudiced. Scripture, 
that is, is evident of itself (svatah pramanam), and the school gives 
faith a place in the very ‘cadres’ of reason and logic. Thus, if there 
is much faith in the adhesion to rational truth, there is still more 
reason and dialectic in the adhesion to revealed truths. 

I should be glad to have enough time as well as philosophical insight 
and historical information, to trace in the history of Buddhism the 
conflicting lines of thought upon the numerous points of doctrine 
afforded by tradition, and the very exacting, frequently very peculiar, 
genius of the various schools. Buddhism offers a favourable field for 
such an inquiry. We can here examine firstly, let us say, ‘ in anima vili,’ 
problems which require the exercise of much prudence in the domain 
of our own behef. I do not say that errors in the interpretation of 
Buddhistic lore and histoiy are without significance, nor that the 
‘ droit de se tromper ’ is to be denied to Christian scholars, provided 
they do not claim infallibility, or proclaim too emphatically the sound* 
ness of the so-called scientific method. From another point of view, 
since Buddliism was at the same time a faith in revealed truths, and 
a philosophical institution, and since also the Buddliists themselves 
were lacking in a real strength of mind, there resulted from this a 
certain complication and confusion of thought and doctrine, which it 
is the aim of this paper to analyse and explain. 

The common opinion which has found its way into the manuals, 
but which depends upon the assertions of such eminent scholars as 
Edmund Hardy and Professor R. Pischel, is that Buddhism is not 
a creed ; that a Buddhist’s convictions are not based on the authority 
of the Teacher or of the Book; and that alone of its kind. Buddhism 
is an altogether philosophical religion. Much can be said, as we shall 
see, in support of this view. But, in fact, documents and theories 
point to two conflicting statements : the old Buddhism pretends, and 
rightly, to be a creed. But it admits the principle of ‘ libre examen ’; 
still more, it considers critical inquiry as the one key to the compre¬ 
hension of truth. On the other hand, if Buddhism lays much stress 
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on observation and deduction, it states also that intuition, ni 3 ^tic 
insight, and trances are the only way to ‘ a right view * and to salvation. 

Buddhism is a faith and creed, a respectful and close adhesion to 
the word of the one Omniscient, who speaks truth and kno^^’s by 
himself. Innumerable are the documents, ancient and modem, which 
establish this point. According to his disciples Buddha alone knows 
everything, and he knows especially the truths of salvation which he 
himself has discovered, understood, and realized, iiithout any external 
help. Whosoever looks elsewhere for any religious or mundane in¬ 
formation is mad. I may here refer to the pleasant story in the Dialogues 
of Buddha, translated by Rhys Davids, of a certain monk who was 
anxious to know where the world and elements cease. Aided by his 
mystic faculties he went up to the heaven of Brahma, the highest god. 
Brahmfi, of course, was not able to give him an answer, and rather 
politely sent him back to Buddlia : * You have a Buddha to question 
and you come hither! Go down. Question the Teacher and believe 
what he will say.* And the Teacher could not refrain from some irony: 

‘ You went to Brahma’s heaven to get cosmological knowledge, and 
now you are back at my feet. Just so the sailors have birds to explore 
the waste: as long as they do not find “ terra firma ”, so long do they 
come back to the ship.* 

The one to be relied upon is the ‘ teacher of Gods and men *; for 
Brahmans and philosophers see and discuss but fragments of the 
truth. A king of former days had a clever artifice to show them their 
ignorance. By his order all those born blind in the city were led 
round an elephant; whereupon each of them, according to the part 
of the animal he touched, declared the elephant to be a water-pot 
(the head), a basket (the ears), a pillar (the legs), a pestle (the tail), &c. 
The blind men disputed thus, and the all(^oiy is obvious : ‘ Such 
are the men said to be clever : they only see one side of the shield.* 
Human wisdom always falls short in some point. To be saved one 
must refer to the Omniscient. 

Faith, according to the Buddhist theory of salvation, is not the 
highest power or virtue—intuition or insight, as we shall see, holds 
the first rank—but it is ‘ the root of the correct view *. Before medi¬ 
tating upon or comprehending truths, it is necessary to hear them 
and to believe them. All Buddhists and saints are sons of Buddha 
because they are bom of his word. Even the saints who are styled 
PraiyeJcabiuldhas (Solitary Buddhas), wlio appear during the unfor¬ 
tunate periods in which Buddlia*8 law is no more preached and his 
church has perished, do not, as one might guess, conquer truths by 
themselves, but have heard the law from some Buddha in one of 
their former births (Candrakirti). Faith is highly meritorious because 
the word of the teacher is hard, difficult both to understand and to 
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believe. Sdkyamani, as is well known, did not at once resolve to 
preach the truths he had discovered—fearing, it is said, that his 
labour would be tedious and vain, or, according to another exegesis, 
that his revelation would lead to the perdition of those it was intended 
to save : for ‘the Law saves the beb'ever and de 8 tro 3 nB the unbeliever’. 
Faith purifies the soul, suppresses or diminishes concupiscence, doubt, 
hatred, sloth, and pride, as a miraculous gem purifies turbid w'ater; 
owing to faith we can go through the river of existence to the shore 
of nirvftna without fear or danger. Even so, folk who know neither 
ford nor guide stand helpless on a river’s bank ; but Buddha is a * ford- 
maker ’ (tlrthamkara). He knows everything that is necessary for 
salvation and all else. He alone is caUed the Omniscient, the one 
who know's the nature of everything (sarvftkfirajfia). In some cases 
we men can ascertain the truthfulness of his words; in many others 
we must say ‘ I confess that by faith or ‘ Buddha knows and I do 
not know Hence, in Sanskrit Buddhism at least, springs the distinc¬ 
tion, very clear, if not always expbcitly declared, between the domain 
of experience or reason and the domain of faith. ‘ One must meditate 
and understand those points of doctrine which are intelbgible, one 
must accept and confess others w hile saying : “ that is w ithin Buddha’s 
reach, not within mine.” * In fact the doctrines and facts declared to be 
incomprehensible are numerous. Even according to Candrakirti it is 
impossible to scrutinize the retribution of acts (the -X'arma-doctrine) 
without falling into heresy: Buddha has forbidden any inquiry into 
the matter. The so-caUed P&b school is no less formal in the matter 
of faith, as is sufficiently proved by the fine in the MahA-vam^ (xvu), 
quoted by Gogerly— 

evam acintiyH buddha buddhadharma acintiya 

acintiyesu pasannAnam vipAko hoti acintiyo. 

‘The Buddhas are incomprehensible (or beyond conception), the 
qualities of a Buddha are incomprehensible and the fruits of faith (or 
love), to those who have faith in these incomprehensibles, are also 
incomprehensible.’ Buddha’s w'ord is to be bebeved without inquiiy; 
even more than this, it is not permissible to adapt it to personal 
views. The uninterrupted tradition of teachers and disciples ascertains 
(according to Buddhists, of course) what truly is Buddha’s word. In 
the same way, ‘ For the understanding of the Law', Buddhas them¬ 
selves and Buddha’s sons, ^Aradvatiputra at the head, give the rule ’ 
(Abhidharmako&k). And the teachers of the Great Vehicle who made 
anew the doctrine of salvation and preached a confessedly deutero- 
canom'cal bterature, w'ho could not therefore rely on the bterature of 
the oldest schools, nevertheless maintained that ‘every truth in this 
actual age of the world comes from our Buddha, SAkyamuni; and in 
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the former and latter ages, Buddhas of the past and the future have 
been and unU be the unique lamps of the world. The 
the Groat Vehicle are old, if lately revealed, gakyamum hi^lf 
preached them, if not to men, to gods or goblin. Maitreya, ^ 

iakyamuni, and now reigning in the Tushite s heaven, 
to ilhiminated doctore.’ And the authority of ^ftgtoJuna 
founder of the MahiySna school, and almost cer^nly the c***®*^ 
Mndhyamikas, depends upon a prophecy of Sikyamum recoided n 
the lihkftvatara and elsewhere: ‘After five ®®nt“'r ,7 
Ananda (the well-beloved disciple) will be reborn m Southern India. 
He will be the man called Nftgftrjuna. He wUl understand and ^ke 
others understand the profound and true mining of my 
Briefly, as expressed by the pious King 

Buddha has said is weU said.’ This formuU is old. One finds m the 
Anguttara, the most mechanical and least readable of the ca^mc^ 
compilations, one of those pleasant similes which are a coi^ort to 
Buddhist scholars. It happened that Indra met some monks Md. 
admiring their discourses, said: ‘That is indeed good. How have 
you learned these exceUent things? Prom Buddha or by i^rsonal 
insight ? ’ The monks replied: ‘When one sees folk in the vicinity of 
a large granary carrying grain, one in a basket, another in Im robe, 
and another in his hands, is it really diflScult to guess whence the grain 
has been taken ? In the same way all that is well spoken, every good 
word (subhftsitam) has been said by the Lord Buddha.’ 

There are many documents to the same purport. They show beyond 
question that Buddhism is a faith and creed: as declared in the 
Divyavadina, ‘the sky will fall with the moon and stors. earth with 
its mountains and forests ascend, oceans will be dried up, but the I»rds 


Buddhas speak not wrongly.’ 

But let us note that if it is sometimes possible to ascertain some 
character or tenet of Buddhism, it is by no means impossible to ascer¬ 
tain the contrary. Buddha requires spontaneous adhesion to his 
word, but he is not satisfied until his disciples recognize, by rational 
and experimental evidence, the truth of his word. Buddhisto are 
indeed believers and traditionalists, but the history of the schools 
alan sbows dearly that they are rationalists and modernists. It is 
well known that carnal desire or katnardga is the chief obstacle to the 
salvation of laymen; on the contrary the monks often sin by heresy 
(drsti), and that is worse (Abhidharmakosa). 

According to the Buddhist school of logic (Nyayabindupurvapaksa: 
known from Tibetan) there is a saying of Buddha which puts beyond 
doubt the orthodoxy of the logicians : ‘ One must not accept my Law 
from reverence, but first try it as gold is tried by fire. ^^® 

of logic is here qualified to point out much syamika! Sftkyamuni 
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frequently works miracles, absurd enough sometimes according to our 
standard ; but he is not in the least an * extrinsequist faith must 
come from the inside, not from without. Miracles can indeed rejoice 
and fortify the believer, but unbelievers will say that they are con¬ 
trived by magic. 

Buddha boasts of not teaching as an authoritative master, as Brah¬ 
mans do; his tenets, he declares, are followed by argument (and 
KumArila \»ill prove that tliis method is highly objectionable, and 
much can be said in favour of his criticism). Buddha’s tenets cannot 
be distinguished from the proofs which force themselves into the 
mind and heart of the hearers. In fact 6akyamuni deserves the eulogy 
he gives liimself to his ‘ miraculous teaching ’; the true miracles being 
the miracle of preacliing, the demonstrative and converting power of 
his view of life and salvation. In a great number of the so-called 
discourses (or rather dialogues), the Master plays the role of a dialec¬ 
tician, let us say of a sophist. He rarely assumes the ‘prophetic 
mood’. He has controversies with his disciples, with Brahmans, with 
the wisest men or chiefs of rival sects. He proceeds by queries and 
a ‘ reductio ad absurdum *. He leads his antagonist w hither he w ishes 
w ithout enforcing his opinion by any extraneous help, wherefore he 
has often been compared with Socrates. His standard of truth seems 
to be the very disposition of his auditor. In a w’ord Buddha aims at 
a conclusive avowal of spontaneous adhesion. ‘ If ye now" know" thus, 
and see thus, O monks, will ye then say : “ We respect the Master, 
and out of reverence for the Master do w"e thus speak ” ? ’— That we 
shall not, O sire.’ ... ‘ Wliat ye speak, O disciples, is it not even that 
w hich ye have yourselves known, yourselves seen, yourselves realized ? ’ 
—‘ It is, sire.’ 

As Professor H. Olden berg, from w’hom I borrow this quotation 
with many others, excellently observed, ‘ Buddlia does not liberate 
men but he teaches them how to liberate themselves as he has liberated 
himself. Men adhere to his preaching of the truth, not because it 
comes from him, but because, aroused by his word, a personal know¬ 
ledge of what he preaches arises in the light of their minds.’ 

Nevertheless, we cannot help showing contradictions which are 
essential to an understanding of what Buddhism really is. Sakyamuni 
has said : ‘ If, when the Lord is roaring in the assemblies w ith the 
roaring of a lion, any one ventures to tliink or say, “ Gautama does not 
possess any superhuman pow’er, still less insight into absolute truth, 
his law" is built up w"ith and rests upon dialectics, and is accompanied 
by inquiry or experience, made up of individual surmises”; if any one 
ventures to think or speak in tliis w'ay and does not change his mind 
or his words, he w'ill be throw'n into the infernal abysses.’ 

This sophist, or dialectician, sometimes fulminates against un- 
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believers, and he possesses as complete a security in 
does in uttering his anathemas, a fact which is not chiefly due to hw 
being conscious of the perfect clearness of his idew. Adherence is 
given to his demonstrations, but not primarily becaure they are 
logicaUy or experimentally true. We must recognize that Buddlmm— 
i e Buddha’s institution, points to an exclusively practical end, viz. 
liberation from desire for the obtaining of liberation from suffering. 
And if the teacher is sure that) he is right, it is because he kno\i^, 
by personal experience, the efficacy of his doctrine. During the 
marvellous night of the Enlightenment, ascending from a low stage 
of meditation to the highest, ^kyamuni, whilst he understood, in 
their sequence, suffering, its origin, end. and mode of ^ppear- 
ance, was also aware of the progressive elimination of his faculty ot 
desire. The law he reveals and the discipline he recognizes are as 
true as they are efficacious, since they have been a cause of purification 

for him himself. » • » • 

In the same way, if disciples believe, this is ow ing to their having 
verified the fact that Gautama ^kyamuni is reaUy ‘ one free from 
desire’ (vTtaraga), ‘liberated* (mukta), ‘enlightened* (buddha). 
When he teaches doctrines—‘ difficult to see or grasp, doctrines beyond 
investigation ’—the Master owes his mastery to his moral fascination. 
He is pure ; no one, as he himself declares, in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
fashion and without any pride, can find fault with him. He has mani¬ 
festly done aw'ay with any root of affection, hatred, or intellectual 
delusion, which could blind him and make him say ‘ I see *, when he 
sees not, or * I know' *, wiien he knows not. He embodies perfectly 
the ideal type of ‘ Freedom from desire *. Therefore he declares truth, 
being Law incarnate. He has himself been liberated from passion by 
his law, therefore his law is to be believed and will free us too. Philo¬ 
sophers often maintain that freedom from desire involves omniscience. 
In any case there is a definition of Buddlia’s omniscience, given through 
Brahmanic sources, w hich should be noted. ‘ Does Buddha know by 
name all the insects ? We are not interested in this point. But he 
knows the truths of salvation.’ 

We touch here a rather important point in the doctrinal develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism, one of those ‘ mouvements toumants which can 
transform the genius of a system without changing its formulas. 
Formerly it was understood that ‘ all that Buddha has said is well said *. 
Buddha is the great granary whence, according to our ability, we shall 
take grain with a basket, in our robe, or in our hands. On the other 
hand the law' is, so to speak, established by internal evidence, and by 
its usefulness for practical purposes; it seems therefore to be all 
the more indisputable. But usefulness and internal evidence—which 
characterize Buddha’s law amidst all other systems—can also be 
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viewed as criteria of authenticity and rules of exqjesis; and such 
indeed was the outcome in this case. 

There are, it is true, comprehensive formulas wiiich are really 
orthodox, as for instance, * The well-said word (subhfisita), the word 
of Buddlia, is the word conveyed from teacher to disciple from the 
beginning—the word to be found in the Discourses, in the disciplinary 
book, which is not contrary to the truth of salvation. But often the 
traditionalist point of view does not remain in the foreground t The 
well-said word is endowed \iith four characters : well-said, and not 
ill-said, leading to salvation and not antagonistic to it, agreeable and 
not disagreeable, true and not false (SuttanipSta).* And in a deutero- 
canonical book * The teaching of all Buddhas is distinguished by 
four features ; useful and not harmful, leading to salvation and not 
contrary to it, abolishing passion and not increasing it, nourishing 
love of nirvilna and not love of existence,... any one who thus teaches 
must be looked upon as a Buddlia, as a teacher. Why so ? Because 
everytliing well-said has been said by Buddha.’ It is the very formula 
that A^ka had ^\Titten on rock, that the pious monks had used in 
reply to Indra : but the meaning is not the same ; nay it is just the 
contrary. Buddha alone teaches truth, Buddha is always truthful, 
therefore anything true is Buddha’s word, what seems to us to bo 
good and true, that same is Buddlia’s word. Tradition can be erroneous, 
but internal evidence gives us the key to ascertain what really has 
been said and how that must be understood. This manner of settling 
doctrinal problems is not so precisely worded in the Little Vehicle’s 
literature, but it is ancient and well agrees with the general aspect of 
the Good Law. Buddha’s institute is not a dariaTW, a philosophical 
system, but a yriria, a vehicle, or mdrga, a road to salvation, a method 
leading to nirvfina, a therapeutic of desire, i.e. of the sole obstacle to 
nirvfina. The teacher who is often styled the Great Physician, has no 
objection to employing, according to the case, remedies of every kind, 
i.e. contradictory statements on the ‘thing in itself’, on the ego, 
and on nirvSna. It is not certain even that he has said all within 
his knowledge on these obscure questions; nay, we are frequently 
cautioned by him that his sayings must not be taken literally, but 
according to the intention. Hence sprang the principle of the ‘ twofold 
teaching *, a principle which opened a way among Buddhists and 
Buddhist scholars for far-reaching diversity of views. Every one ^ 
a right to make, out of the rich Buddhistic lore, any system w’hich 
he may believe the more appropriate to the end, the more reasonable 
or probable. Liet us not forget that a therapeutic is necessarily prag¬ 
matic or utilitarian. Concerning the road of salvation, for instance, 
S&kyamuni designed an excellent method of meditative and virtuous 
life, rather independent of metaphysical tenets. But it cannot, at 
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the same time, be denied that aU the rules of living. aU the meta- 
physical theories, all the trances which diminish desire and develop 
dislike for exislence, are useful; they agree with Buddha’s design, 
they are in conformity with the truth of salvation ; therefore they 
have been preached by Buddha—and the Buddhist Tftntrikas, really 
l^&ktas or Sivaites, had some rights to a claim of orthodoxy. 

It is asked then: What reaUy is the meaning of such and such a 
phrase in the Scriptures? Evidently it is not permissible to ‘stop at 
the letter or at the syllables’, as do the unintelligent who content 
themselves \^ith reading Sutras and hope to obtain salvation by pure 
repetition—ancestors indeed of the Tibetans who have prayer-wheels 
moved by the wind. Ill understood, the Law kills, as a serpent does 
when wongly grasped. One must penetrate the text and comprehend 
not only the meaning of the words but the intention of the teacher 
too. In this task caution is necessary. Tlie wording ought to be 
respected. It is a sin to accuse a preacher of putting away literal 
knowledge, of adliering to the letter or adapting it according to the 
case, of destroying some Sutra by another Sutra, or some stanza by 
another stanza. Such methods of inquiry have a flavour of heterodoxy, 
and it is forbidden to accuse one’s neighbour of heterodoxy whether 
rightly or wrongly. Accordingly, the letter of the Scripture must be 
respected. But Buddha himself has enforced the duty of understand¬ 
ing the law; he has said that the ‘ resource ’ is to be found in the 
meaning, not in the wording, and that there are some Sutras with 
a perfect, categorical, and explicit meaning, and others imperfect, 
spoken only i^ith a particular or temporary purpose. 

How, then, are we to distinguish them ? Tradition and context can 
of course be decisive : but here the standard of truth is not the authority 
of any individual but the Dharma, the Law, the truth of salvation 
or, according to another source, the logical fitness or rational eiridenco. 

‘ One must not rely upon any one’s opinion ; nor say. Such is the 
opinion of a presbyter (sthavira), of Buddha, or of the Church ; one 
must not abajidon truth in itself ; one must be autonomous ’ (Bodhi- 
sattvabhflmi). Autonomous ? But is not this equivalent to saying 
that we could substitute our ovm personal views for the doctrines 
taught by Buddha and worked out by the Church ? Tliat would be 
heresy—not an altogether capital sin—and schism, the crime of Deva- 
datta, more heinous perhaps than his efforts to murder the teacher; 
we should be like the sceptical monk condemned by Buddha : ‘ With 
his thoughts full of desire doth he boast of surpassing the teacher ? ’ 
If it is necessary to be autonomous and to rely only upon truth, and 
not upon the word of any individual, it is because a choice must be 
made among contradictory statements. This choice will practically 
appear to be enforced by tradition or by Buddlia himself. There are. 
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in fact, scriptural declarations for ascertaining the relative value, or 
even denying the authenticity, of some parts of the Scriptures : ‘ Some 
monks piously give their hearing and adhesion to texts made by poets, 
poetical, literary, exoteric, promulgated by disciples . . which lead 
to the neglect of the texts promulgated by Buddha, profound in 
meaning, supramundane, treating of the doctrine of the void or 
nothingness.’ 

There is no need to say that the advocates of the poetical and 
exoteric books, who find fault with the doctrine of the void, will 
not admit such statements as authentic. As a matter of fact one 
rarely meets, in the controversial literature, disputes concerning the 
authenticity of the texts alluded to by the doctors ; but such modera¬ 
tion may be due to the controversial rule that arguments must be 
admitted by the antagonist, if any success is to be won. Thus we 
read sometimes that this or that text is common to the traditions of 
all sects. 

The autonomy of the disciple is to be understood from another 
point of view. There are texts enough praising the merit of faith, and 
scholastic lists have a class of saints ‘ who are liberated by faith *. 
But, on the whole, pious adhesion to the sacred word is said to be of 
no avail. Necessary indeed as the gate of salvation, faith alone is not 
suflScient. To ‘ possess ’ truth, to make truth ours and to be trans¬ 
formed by truth, an autonomous, free, and deliberate conviction is 
wanted that does not rely upon others. Intellectual assent still more 
will not do. Holiness cannot be conquered by purely intellectual 
processes. The ‘ resource ’ is not vijnana, discursive intelligence, but 
jimna^ insight or intuition ; and this, not because jmina discovers 
new truths or new aspects of truth believed and understood, but 
because the aim of the Buddliist discipline is essentially practical. 
An example mtII make that clear. Whosoever understands the ‘ truth 
of suffering ’ under its fourfold aspect \»ill acknowledge the falsehood 
of vulgar notions, and see pleasure and existence as transitory and 
painful; but he wall not destroy his innate desire of pleasure, his thirst 
after existence. What is to be gained is a profound and efficacious 
feeling of the nuseries of life, of the impurity of the body, of universal 
nothingness, to such a degree that the ascetic should see a woman as 
she really is, as a skeleton furnished with nerves and flesh, as an 
illusion made up of carnal desire. Mind w^ill thus be freed from love, 
hatred, and from every passion. Thirst for sensual pleasures being 
eradicated, there remains thirst after existence and thirst after non¬ 
existence, both implying a contradiction to the supreme quietude 
w’hich leads to nirvana, and is nirvana itself. It is evident that, to 
extinguish the fire of desire, one must extirpate the very idea of being 
and of non-being, and that for such a task intellectual knowledge is 
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only » preliininaiy. Aa it diMtroy» wropg ideiw about acU and W fferiog, 
oT rather an il ahoflfl tha falaeuoss ol tb«a witmg idotta, tii« viaw 
Cdarfimia) uf tho nobJo tmtJu jh atylod ‘ convemion * or * atfsess to tho 
path *. Bui tho miperior degrees of wisdom up to ArlialsUip or hoti- 
neHfl cau only bO roflohed fay * luoditotion^ afaeorptioiis, trancAHj 
'fonLvntmtioiia ' (uamAdlii, dfay^, samjlpiittih by a veiy intricata 
ayateui of Yogftj where much etrofls is laid on hypnotical ' foeottflu 
lu such vxcrcisee inteUigibli! uotions foil into tho bochgtound. 

The chief charaotflriBtics of Buddhism Jiave Iheir origin or, to ba 
more Aoeiirato, their explanation in its being a thempeiitio, a mutbod 
with a prmnti ratl yini (pnsfiioulwsnciw), with pmcUcal irayn therclo, 
ijidluding coma add * Jdokidj^ at tha nnHe end Tliita we can n-ccDunt 
fnr contnitdietioiui uliiorwlsii idexplicahte- Buddlileio la ooniradi’Ctioji 
itisell. It adLm^fi U> the BrahmaiiJeal do|pui of Karman (retributicni 
of acta in a fiiturO birth)^ hot doubta or deniu:} ihtii eiistfdCiC of a houIj 
without ii hiok a retrifeution of acts is not only ^ beyond eonuptian * 
but «vea absurd, f t toaohes that Buddbu is a teacher merely, and can 
Uflly help Uis Fellow man by preaching j iHiverthileta It doaoribes ih.v 
strength oF benevolence tbmiigii which Baddiia converts whom ho 
will. It afHrme thafc a imm reap« aia bo ha^ eowrii but enforcoa tho 
rrtJe of giving charitieH for the wolfaJX' of the dead, it could not forget 
that fijlkyamimi liad been a maUr but ncverLhelcsa endowed him with 
every attribute of the miprvjuu divinity^ And wo have aoen that it 
has been no happier in making out a comptebcniiivc theory of the 
relationa betw^cen faiths rmuon, add intuition^ 

It is easy, and by no means mcxactp to lay that Buddhists are 
wanting in that strength uf mind winch results m the CN^-Oidiaation 
of viewu. One might aay that Buddhists have poudarcd and deliberated 
□pon a zmiDbeT of conlUutiug, clever^ often profoutidT thcon&tical views 
boETow'cd from all Kiddie or discovored by Ihomyolvee; Ono might alio 
add tho obsurvathin that they had tiuither Adstutle uor Dc^c&rtce as 
teachciv, huL the paradoxical autlioru of the UpanJahadSp the mastOTS 
of Yogap and this purplexlng ^Okyainuiii, whose mciuiitruus |eatp 
^EverythiDg is void/ has proved so dumaLrous. He was, cicv^-rthdea^, 
a very groat man. 

Butt nn tho whole, to do justice to Buddhism, let us note that the 
contiadictions are coufinvd (TSniriEm^ of course, btiiug set on one side) 
to the ideological doniauL, and do open out many prscticai roads to 
oirvs^ - for whore prmcjples ore autagumatiep praetJeeti van bo sniper^ 
imposed and i^ordlnated. Mystics siak into iion-irttelleciuaL medita¬ 
tions and happily reach the Oud. RatiomiJislSp by dialectical proceaiesp 
reduce the sou] and imivt-Tfte lo a void^ and are * libaratad * fmm 
existence through the convIcHou of noihiugiicss. The simple of hfiart 
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simply believe in the word of Buddha, in his qualities, in his miraculous 
power of salvation, and ‘ belief in the incomprehensibles brings to them 
incomprehensible fruits*. All obtain calm, ‘desirelessness * (vltarA- 
gatva), i.e. nirvfina here and hereafter. And I doubt if there is a 
Buddhist, I mean an enlightened one, who is not something of a mystic, 
of a rationalist, and of a believer. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND INTUITION IN 
BUDDHISM 

By C. a. P. RHYS DAVIDS. (Abstract) 

In formulating their rejection of Atmanism, the early Buddhists 
made use of one of several current classifications of bodily and mental 
constituents, to w’it, the fivefold skandha theory. This is put forward 
as an exhaustive division of the human being considered as a umt in 
the universe of sense-experience, and it is held to be logically incom¬ 
patible with any theory of a co-inhering Atman as at that time con¬ 
ceived. Their theory of knowledge based on the skandha doctrine is 
Sensationalistic or Experientialist. And from their standpoint of 
religious values the skandhas w’ere rated very low indeed. 

On the other hand, the Intuitionist or Rationalist element of cogni¬ 
tion, represented elsew'here by concepts of notiSj intellectus, reason, 
prajUdy or other variously conceived activities of thePi^che or Atman, 
is retained and upheld by the Buddhists in their concept of jMuiia. 
This term, defined in the Abhidhamma Pitaka by its synonyms and 
metaphors, is, in the Digha NikAya, resolved into several modes of 
intuition or insight. And from their standpoint of religious values, it 
stands supreme as the highest function of the human intelligence, 
while its nidus —the soul—w as cut from under it. 

How did they relate it to the doctrine of knowledge by way of 
skandha function ? The Canon and the Visuddhi Magga reveal no 
consciousness of antinomy, but a varying effort to classify panna under 
one of the skandhas. In the Sutta Pitaka it is allied to the viiiiuiMk- 
khandha. In the Abhidhamma it is placed under the skandha of 
sankhAras; and the KathA Vatthu refutes a heretical theory which 
w'ould have classed one mode of panria —the Dibba-Cakkhu or Heavenly- 
Eye—under the rupakkhaitdha. The maturer thought of Buddha- 
ghosa*s day (fifth centuryA.D.) regarded the saiindklchandha , the vinnd^k” 
khandha and panfta, as, respectively, simple and more complex modes 
of human intellection. 
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It in pnatslbl^ that Uiu laat-impied wjir a jiMt int^rpreUtion of Uw 
oldiT ¥iiiw* Like dirialianlty, Biiddhiim waa a diH.trLiii; of Rpj^rtiOT- 
tioii, in whioli h " new life' Inv'O^vod thn " putting on ^ of a new mincL 
Tile ika ndhft theory waa enneem«l vkith the laclortf of hucuAn inteJli* 
l^nee viewed aa a product of^ afid engagisd upon, thia uoirld of eeiiK^ 
eJcperieneo* Hot fi>T those whoHo fiHJCK were ml Ix^wardi the hlglieatp 
there wojh needed an avnluLioimry elaiwiHealion of facidties evpandkig 
under the influence of freaii ideaU and altered training. The regenerate 
were^ aa Sftriputta aaid, to anal^^FC i?inii(J>Mi+ but to cultiratis paiidd^ 
The RtAtie concept of the Five Aggrcgalea (Khondhai wm HiipcErvedcd 
by a dynamic notnenelature of faculty, forces potency, method, pathfli 
Bunimed op in. the Thirty-aeven BodbipakkhiyA DhAnunaRpOTeotiditkinA 
appertaining to Enlightenment. 

Bnddhism, aa one exponent amnog many, nt the aacetir tradlUonA 
of India and the world, might deprecate the content and activitiea of 
eense-cognitionp Bat ita logic, in correlating & dla-AtmaiiiJlcd poatMl 
with the dcvpiaed akandhatiip reveala the Latent convicUoti that m the 
ovoluiion aj>d expotmion of aeiiie-bcpri] cogfutioii etood tlie ladder by 
which mauldzid bad slowly climbed to the wider vi^w. 
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THE MONOTHEISTIC RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT INDIA, AND ITS DESCENDANT 
THE MODERN HINDU DOCTRINE OF FAITH 

By G. A. GRIERSON. (Abstract) 

Two v-iewM arm eiimrint at the present day ref^artJIng nitdcm Hindu iirni. 
Ac^rdJng to some it m pantheUtn, witli no periwnai God, and with 
a aaivatinn cumdiiting ui absorption and teaa of identity in the FotiLbccM. 
According to othera itiaa tnixture of polyt-heiffOi and Fetijiliiajn, Neither 
of thoao id an accurate dMcrlption. Pantheism la profeaaed uidy hy 
a few loariied men. The polytheism and fetiahifljii exiift, bat tlioy aie* 
an external surfaco supirmtitian o&ncealing the religion it?alJy belkved. 

Nearly all modt-m Hindim are either t^hivitee or VishnuJtca. The 
latter are in the great majority. There are at Jeeat ISO miJIionB of 
them. The present paper dcaia only with Vixlinuitea, and when tho 
Hindu religion Ea iiientiDiicd, it ia to be nndeTKtnod iw* referring only to 
their form of helicrP Tim worsJiip of Siva ia not touched^ ViafiniiiixEi 
iH essentially a mnnothebftic religion. 

Wo find tiMM monotheiatn in the Vcdfui> hnt they aooii disappear 
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from Brahmanical literature, and tlie literary religion which succeeded 
that of the Vedas was a form of pantheism. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a long process, extending 
over many generations. The earlier comers were separated from the 
later ones by differences of customs, of language, and of religion. 
Disputes among them settled down into the overlordahip of those 
Aryans who occupied the country known as the MadhyadeSa, or 
‘ Midland i.e. that part of India w hich lies near the modem Delhi 
and to its immediate north. In the Midland the Brahman caste 
gradually secured the monopoly of those priestly functions which 
had hitherto been practised by the w arrior caste as w ell as by the priest; 
and it was here that this pantheism grew up over the still popular 
monotheism of the lower classes. 

The w’ord ‘ Midland * suggests the idea of an ‘ Outland also in¬ 
habited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on the east, south, and west. 
It has long been recognized that these Aryans of the Outland were not 
so thoroughly subjected to the religious influence of the Brahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. Here the thinkers belonged, not to 
the Brahman, but to the warrior caste, to whose learning witness is 
borne even in contemporary Brahmanical wTitings. Here, during 
the thousand years that preceded our era, the leading spirits of the 
warrior caste thought out their monotheism. 

It is probable that this monotheism w'as a development of the ancient 
Indo-Eranian sun-w’orsliip. All the legends dealing with the origin of 
the religion are connected with that luminary. It was communicated 
to mankind by him. Rfima, the greatest incarnation of the one God, 
w^as by human origin a descendant of the sun. Sugiiva, his chief ally, 
was a son of the sun. DraupadI, one of the forty-two ‘ friends ’ of the 
deity, is the subject of many stories, but the only one sufficiently 
important to be recorded in the chief book of the sect is connected with 
the sun. The father-in-law of Kisna, another incarnation, was a 
worshipper of the sun. Yajnavalkya, one of the earliest heretics in 
Brahmanical lore, refused to worship with ‘ miserable Brahmans and 
‘ acting in hhahti \ departed and worshipped the sun, who gave him 
a new Veda. With this he w ent to King Janaka, a man of the warrior 
caste, R&ma’s father-in-law and a frequently mentioned teacher of this 
monotheism, and converted him. In the eschatology of the religion, 
the first stage in the progress of the released soul is to the sun. In the 
later forms of the development of the religion the one God is identified 
with Vifnu, an ancient Vedic sun-god, and at the present day the sun 
is commonly given the very title which w*as the name given to the deity 
by the founder of the religion. 

The researches of Bhandarkar and Garbe have thrown much light 
on the development of this religion. Its founder as a monotheistic 
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ciuclrLTLC Kt^h Y^uiJuvar m luembCT of tJie vi ornor cij»Lo Jll>d im 
InZiAbiUui of tbu Outluid. Ho tuuglit ihiit the on-n Supreino Boing, 
wliom iLuiricd ^ BliAguvat \ or (lio Ai]oniblL% wqa inftnJto, 
and fiUJ uf grice> and ll^t i^Jratiou tr-oii^btod in u [jcrpt^tiuil Jife of 
^on0«ioti5 b\bsA near him. iScfore tbe fourth i^cntuiy Ik+Ci hii fullowerftp 
w ho were called ‘ Hhrtgaratoe had deiced their fom>der and ha4 
}l^Bnti^ied him with the Adorable. 

In Accordance with the general tendency of religious thought in 
India, thia womhip of the Adorable at an eariy date couibinod 
with the Saiikhya-YogA of pJiiloHnphy. Tliia wan 

originfdJj atbeistie, but the HlLiaoec with the Blifigavataa rreulted in 
the philosophy Adopting tlio Idea of a god and in the religion receiving 
an eaoterie phiJoaoplij^ Hiih bHngu ua down to the end of the ftn^t 
stage of the ctevplopmojit of BliagavaLifliii. 

The iiecond stage coitiaictiei^ about three ci^ntariea before otir em. 
Buddhism had bc^me powerful, and the Brohmana of the Midland 
were compnlied to entwt the Bliagavatas on ihuLr aide in the struggle 
with ituH purely AtheJiri icAl creed, in order to vecum the filiagai^raa 
OA allicB they idmitted the monotheiain of the uarriur Outland casta to 
be orthodox, and identided tlie Adorable oe a fnrin of the Hun-gnd 
Vi^^iu^ long woruhipped by tlia poIjrtheiDtio lower oitletii of the Midland. 
T!ie piweau wm carrjEd: on exactly as we iw ErabuiartiHin extending its 
frontiers at the prenciit day. L^al and tribal godpf are admitt^ to 
the BraJimanieal pantheon, and the dlM inction of being niembcrB of the 
warrior caate Ju eonferred upon tho new adhefcnta. 

'riie BliAgavtttiui fell more and more under the influenre of the 
Brahmuju, mid somcLimeii ovp.n ide.nt^dl^d tltc Brelimana" Pantheoc 
with their Adorablor but on the whole they reiiiaiiied monotheiAta 
and belJevcra in a perKnnal godi altlinugii the raotcric pluloaophy 
which they had burrowed from SAnkbya-Yoga bt^niD much mixed 
with p&nthejatie idcaa. We sws thfa doveloprnent iti ita wljer utiigea 
in thfl Bhagavad Gitft, a work w'hteh firat cauio into being during the 
two canttiriee before our nm, and received il« linaJ ahapa during thO 
two cftnturfes that followed it. I^ter sta^CA of this developnicnt arc 
ahnw-n in the ffftrftya^lj’a ucction of the Muliablianiia and iit the 
Bhlgavata Jhiraoa. 

In the ninth coatury a. n. Aahkara ayuteinathtcd I he old paatheisni 
of the Mldlaiidp And in doing so attacked tlio Bliiigavata monotlicuim. 
The attack waa met by two ijnsa of defence. Some Bhagavata dpctora 
remained true to the old alliance with pant hole m. and contented 
themacivea with combating IS&hkara's argtiruenU only so far oa they 
were iftcumpatiblo with rtr,> interpretAtk-«n of thv nid pantlieMic 
teaching. Others broke the old aJIiance, and returnad definitely to 
banthya-loga, cicclnjing that ^fikaraV tooebing was hut Buddin»t 
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fillLfaiHin in dii^jjw, Th^ Ktruggin culminjittfd In the twelfth eentury» 
tn which It gTAitt witvB nf BliagitvAtiam Hvept owr the whole of Indian 
jtnd iLllh luji Mince held JIk d^h aa the religion n| the niAKt of the 
people. NumemiLK HectA liAve ariMenr m&iid^ baMed on the tvi o linfii of 
defence above given, but all have reiaiilned true to the tenetH nf BhAgit- 
valiifm HH dually fixed at tliat tiuie, ThuEw arv :— 

fl> Thei^ ill only iille Cod—the Adurubk—tlic creator of oli tlungB 
uu I of matter w liich hue proceeded, fruiii HimaeJf. He crated tiiiniemiui 
Hul^utdiiiate deities to carry out Hh will, but in Hia ^pceJuL gravL% a» 
iiocaeJon requi™, Hft bficnmrs fneuruat^s to relieve tlm world 

from lun or Hi# foJIowcru tram trouble. iFidis tAva atrea ta tAa 
tfoioji ihf. i/ira of tAe faihirhaod of Ood. 

[2) To thiHi: Adorablcp and to Him alone, the believer niuiit adopt the 
attitude known aa bhakti, or dvvutleual faith. Tiii!iii»uii|ieeial ehorar- 
teriatic of tlio rtlfj^iuiL u-ud to it India tM idta of fuil/t in a jxrmmai 
Gvd. 

(«i) Each ftoiil In an erDariAtiou froni the- Adori.^. (iiiee emitted^ it 
exintA for over, and in JiablAp according to the univerrial [ndiau belief, 
to tmnsmigrution. The perpotiial round of birtJi and rebirth in broken 
only by thin hhakii, not hj worka^ or by knowledge, l^'hen no releoaed^ 
tho ftoul Jivea for over in porpetual blioa at the feet of the Adored- 
india oioot ihe bdief in (At tmmOTtah/y of tAe jouf ia iAe Jih^tQaixiiaa. 

(4) Tbe Adoredp in Hiw graclouaneBs, makea no dlatinction between 
Roul and aciul. Salvation in not ihe prerogative of ilie loarfird, or of 
the highor eoMtes. The uiHtitutJoD of caMte may bo uaeful for noeiol 
welfare, but In Mia night ail m-en ore fhquaJ. From {Ac faihtrAood of 
Cod proctsda (Ac AroiAcrAood of man, and thi&f again, India owat io tAc 
BAiigavaiwi. 

TJiu bubcf in uumCiroua auboidiuaUi dcitlea—the polythuuim and 
felibliimu whJeli ie a promincut feature in the HiiiduL^ui uf the preseui 
day—ie not iiieonsiatcnt with tliis monotheiAnL The auburdinit^ 
deitiee were sJJ e routed by the Adorable for Apeeific duticAp and arc 
finite^ Adoration niuy bo paid to them, but it i# didicr, not lairia. 
Lairia ie payable to the A-dorable alone. Even the unlearned {waaontry 
keep the diAtlnctigp quite eletw. Far salvation—for release from 
tnuiAmigration—directed to the Adorable ia the only way. 
The duiia paid to the lower deilieA ran only liave femporat ne^ults. 
'Hie pelytbeism and the feti#hkiD iiftrve only for the daily needfl of the 
material worldn They may provide fnofi^ they may protect from Hick- 
or othnr HIh^ they may even make life uiore liappy in oomc futuro 
birth ; but iliny cannot give tJiat * release ^ fur w hicb their follower 
longH. Tliat ia given^ and the ejuviug which every Aoul fcek for oom- 
luuuion with a perwinal Cod h BUtlsficd^^ by bAalii. b^' devotiopoi 
faith in tlm Adorable alone. In a eounto' ^'^ere. tm in India, the 
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itmjurity ul Hw people an? poor and igiioraotp the aiateriat often over- 
ohndowii tlie Hpiiitud ; but the very poorest rveognJs^e^—OVen if he 
tliinJyi tlivid Lou high for hjjn^the truth of ttio doetrlcies concerning 
tile One Supreiiie u b!di linve descended to hiin from the Bhngavatofl^ 


SOMK mri'KS ON THE niSTORV OF THE 
RELIGION OF LOVE IN INDIA 

By L. D. BARNETT. (Abstract) 

Bhahit the ivomkip of a pemenA] deity in a spirit of lovei is not 
doe to ChrtHtian infiuencos, but rcprvjientii a force a^hich lias bceti 
Actiira in Hindu rcU^n from very early timwi, l^rly UpatiuiliadH 
contain id w of llio kjiwf ^vJiick are, at rid ly ipcakiiig, luconoialcnL 
with the cpiatcmologiimf aide of their dnofrine, and can only bo undifr- 
atood AS echoca of rontcmporaiy thciatic movenieiUd ; and them 
uttenncea are, in casehtlabi, quite in harmony with ibe fundamental 
docLrinea of the tAoha ebureb^, aa in t hem the Bmlima-Atml {Soeh- 
cbid'Ananda) ifl coneeJvcd ki aimoat the ftame inixlo ua the Hnprcnic 
Deity of tJio Hence RAmflnuja could build up a complete 

theotugy of li/ioHi on the bajua of the Upmii»haiLa without doing 
violencv to them, 

Thfj SveiAAvatOTa Uponudiad (not, hou^^vin-p a vpiy e^jy work) 
taJu% the filial step in this direct icm by <Zcmanding as requisite far 
spiritool tmlight^nmeifit equal hkaiii for tiic efem (pemmal deity}, and 
for tlic ffitni (religkius teacher, n^rrscutiJig thn d#ity on earth)* This 
ia typiCttJ of the regular hkahi^uit. m^kti mpans litOTolIy ‘ uervice * 
of a which (qgniiea origiimlly any * lord ' Arid hnolly * Our 

I^rd \ The hhaki^ dnirehce, when tliey find: appenar distinedy on 
the hori£oci of hiatoiy, ail bear thfa cJiamcLor^ they are devoted to 
^e fniotionol worship of a who In an liistorical or opioo- 

blitton>al p™u coneeivod either as aueb (e.g. KfiiiJi^a in the older 
OF Buddha), or as the inoaniation of aomp earlier and purely 
mythiml derty, naualJy llah^u, with on increasing tendency to uoffldp 
the eartldy teacher representing him. 

ofioaiyorjali^. in Buddhism of 

Bliw-yAi» and am very prominent in tha ^laha-yOna, wlndi 
niattjm befure the t^hrbtioEi iro, 

'Hw Ji^nd* wHiMmii4( KputiijM^Vo^udera, whipb am tiie cliicf ficild 
t Wetn lo . for thv moat jmit homogencuiu juid jotig antA- 
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Mdent to tho C-hri^tliin em, TbO wOi*3Ji3p of tbo bjAiobiuu KriH^niL 
may porliapo havo l>cca ^'mulatcd by Cbristiati luflucrjt'OH. In tlio 
older partH of tho MAbA-bbarnita K^-isJiya is merely a IcgentbTy^ hem j 
la tiio second atratum* tho bmh of tbo present rotreiifiion of iho opos, 
he In the Supreme iiicaniiite m an eurtliJy prJnjLi>. Tlio period of 
this latter iwenflion seems to lie between tho fourth and tlio fmrt 
oentuned ii,c. llio ohiof doctrine implied in it in ombodJed in the 
Hhagax^-gttA, and the leading ehurehes matutaitiing it uno the 
Sat BhjlgavntASf and Pftiiolyirfttrae,. tjiany of who«o uncient 

scriptures am still oitant. and dcRiand criticnl aludy. Miioh nf it 
Alas (XKiiSi!d in the theolngy of RAmAnup ^twelfth century A^JJ^r 
wJicHK.' theory of v^ithnx in oRHentially the same na that propounded 
m the 3iIahJI-bharaU, which Jigain appears tn bo biased tifwii iin 
Upanitihodii; idea. This thwtry aliou's a iiindamental tmlt of 
Lite ulevution of angiiially epic heroes (BaiilsaTshana^ I'nvdyiminu^ 
Aniruddha^ VEsudctvB] Ut a plaeu in a KpiTiiiiAl luerarnhy^ where tliej' 
ac« wonahipped with an emotional cult. Traces of the same piweea 
am nulmris^i ui tho in^Hption of Chasundj [e. ^50 

Book 3L of tho Taittulya Amnyoka^ in which tho opie V^udevii 
ia milked AviUi tho pundy mythical Vinhi^a and Nilr^ya][;ia, baa no 
ohronologicaJ A^uJiie, os it is a and is ignorod in the rocen^ 

sJon of Lhy youth. Even as an UpanjsKadk it Is rogardod with auapieiun 
by HULithom panditSp vchti in their editions of the 108 UpanMuads 
mlegatu it to an appendix. 


9 

THE VEDIC HAHAVKATA 
By a* BERRIEDALE KEITH 

It is iioiT nearly twenty yeorm since Profciewr Hillehrandt puhilled 
hia striking study ^ of the Vcdie ItlahiirmtA aiu| enunciated tho view 
tii&t in that thmi existed on Indian parallel to the euntome—oome 
stifi HurviAdng—which liave marked Midsiiminer Ere (Juno 2^1} and 
Midsummer Day in Europe. Since that dnto mweh nmteriiU haa been 
collETctcd, and the oiiBtoma thwnsrfA'M havo been made to aervo ait part 
of thfl fonndatfon of Dr+ Fraier'a groat tonoiruction, the theory of 
rrligion expounded in 7'Ac Gaidm BeugA and AUiSi Ostria; so 

tliat it may be not without intenset again to examine the ancient Vedic 
mrordR of the ^lahavTata^ and the eonrhteions dorirod thenc* by 
Professor Hillcbrandt. 


' Hama a. FatstA^ it, 
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TIio Miiba.vrEki^ la a rito porTomn^cl on thn second laat daj of the 
CnvflLniaviuia Satlm, a ycM-bn^? rit*. and In the ritUiiJ toxt* ii- in 
aaaeclau^ with tltc «fiii of the ycfir. Nut it i* elwif that fit the anmo 
time It k thi? begiiinin^ of tho flew*^yoar lui well, and that the C^turTij^mSa 
day, tJie second day in tie reckoning of the Gevamayaim K^ttra is 
really only the AlobavTOUt m a new form, and that, the ddferentiatjen 
is iDimjly a piwo of saeordotaJ niiinJpiilatiofi+ rotroeponding to tho 
3iaIiBvrata fis the end or bi^iming of the Sattra Ia the Vi^ivant day 
mi the middle, but in the ritual that day i $ —m comjmjed with tho 
.\faiiavratSi—of little or no aef^OUnt, 
lidt in the optnion of Prof, HiHehrandt this j^tato of affairs ia not 
primitive^ and the day whieh under the title of Vi^irent is of bo iittJe 
ImpoitAnee, was origInaUy the Maliilvrata day^ faJhng at the Aiimmer 
solatiee^ and being celebrated with ritfs whieh can only ho understood 
If ooDSidered &a midfiumraef cuatoins. Now it Jo eertain that tho 
JUnliavrata In the ritual texta is placed at the winter solstice. Th& 
Kausttald Brail inana> for example, explleJlIy says it occurs at the 
moment when the sun, after going for six months, stops as it is 
about to start for the North. 'Djo only c^iieQtion poaaiblo is whether 
there are any traces in these texts of another dating. 

Tho first trace Of another view baa been found in the uoUco in tJie 
PafLcatijpfa Bralimana^* that the MahaTiata should bo placed in the 
middle of the ycar„ i.e. at the snmmcr solstico. Of tliisit £9 sufEcIcut 
to remarJe that the view Is not oven accepted in the BrOlunaosp and 
that it is cbaractorlatlc of that and similar BrOkiziaiiiiii to mske uvury 
cuncoivablo sort of siJggisfJtiun beJoro urriYing at a conclusion^ sn ilist 
it is not even poasiblu to say tliat any BrfiJiinanical school—^mncli lesii 
iLo people—over reckoned the MaliSvrata st the Bummor salstJco. 

More imporlant is the second piece id cvidenoc- Tlie f^fthkhayoiut 
drauta Shtni^ ailribut^s to the MsJiavrata thrr^ the BrIiaL, 

the MaliAdiva.kirtyBt and tho E&thamtJira^ arid HiJlchrandt }im 

shown Lhatp on the wholn, though by no rncanfli univeimlfy, thfr Brhat 
Ls moJu up of h^nnnfl and vatiacr to rndra, the liffthudlTOkTrtyaof Iiymiw 
and Ycrses to SOrya. Now there is the testimony of ihc ifaUmvaiJ 
SaenhiiS^ and the Taittirlja Brshmana^ that the Vi^vont bs specially 
cxmnectcd with the ArohlliiiVakfrtya^ and it ift thcrCfuro cunji^tUcod 
that the prMencoof that Bomaji in thO MoliJlvnita li merely thcMuJt of 
^contanii nation * of the rites^ and tlmt onguLslly to the i^IohAvrata and 
the Vifuvont reepcctivci3^ belonged the Brliat and the lifahAjdivnklrtya 
SOinana, connected the one with ludfap the olhcf with SQrya. Now 
ptayeia to Silrya are most naturally cunnccted witJi the cffortH mqinred 
at the winter oolsticc to rescue the sun fmm destruetjon and deaths 

^ xli. 3. * jT. 10 ^ ^ CL Tnittirija Brahouna, i. ^ 

* xL IX " tv. B, lOi • L ^ 3, 1. 
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white Lndri^^ BCftiKm in the bnuLking of the znonflodo fhe ftuDUuer 

solfttieo. when lie ovcfcocit!* VrLra^ the demon of dro'oglit, A& llie 
Aitureya h^A Jc* w iiXM grenl. A furtlier supporL for lliis 

iLTgumeut ie derivod from the third of the Seiubiui ui$»ii^ed to the 
iHilAhavnita hy Sjl^hAyniia, the ItAtliAipt^. That SlLmon, it i« hdd^ 
w*e vriginidJy —m plw:e of the Mftbfldjv&kfity&--the of iJiu 

Vifnviuit; mid hm it evidently in coniif*(ited ivith the eun, it« veiy jwuio 
“Wheel-irapdimg—jt'iijiiidlfig us of the wheeliE usod in Solileewig at 
the winter eolid.ico m flnn^spelbf—we hove imother argument for tlio 
coJUiexioJi of the Vi^vunL with the winter eiinp and of the MaJiAvmta 
with the atiminer aaletke. 

The hypotlicUctU eliarBctcr of the juganient ix obvjooif hut it 
may he well lo examine it m detail. In tlie first place it should ho 
noted that the A^vulhyAna §iuuta SQtm ^ set^ only the MELkadivAkfityii 
Simon in connexion with the Mahftvrato. i^f. Hiilebrnndt meelo thin 
by tvganliiig tiiw Afivaliyiina vemion ii4 the lAter; but Pr* FHedlikider^ 
and I * Ziave oddurud n good deal of eridenee to prove that tlio 
khi 3 ‘ajiii ritual K^k<^r&lly iu of a mom elalmrmte And ortiHcial type thoji 
that of the A^valiyanai and that tlic rdotron in time of the works h 
the rnverii* of that oeoepted by Inm. It a ilietefona very di^ult to 
find any impport for the ooniietion of the Bfljol »ntl MohAvroto to tiin 
eicliuuon of the M&hAdivilttrt3*ap w hich oloiic la otterihed hy both the 
outliorltka to the Mahir rati. Nor again RW t here two f^notia pivdaely 
to be BW.'Hbod la Indm and SOrja reepectivejj. In tJie cooe of UlC 
Kathomiiuii Lhere Im no evidence whatever for itn AoeaCitetJon wlUi the 
Vif^yvantr aave tbu conjcettiiu that it or^noJly took the phioe Of the 
^fabAdivaklrtyWi a conjutituro luuther plamdbla nor uupport#^ by oti>y 
evidence. 

J^eeondly, oven if wo granted the trutli of all tlicue hypothHoit os to 
the connexion of the Somans, we t^oidd not accept the cogimoy of the 
nignTnenta derived from the euppo&ed connexion of In^ and the 
IdohiLvimtaj and Stlryn and the Vianvont* It iSp on the fkco of it, 
obviniiM that it ia at leut mu nalnnJ to find LietebroUiil at the 

aummur aa at ihu winter ooislicQ^ and the ScbJMwIg iiAo of tlie whed 
at tJie winter oolatico in at kwit bakneed by the almiter use of a wheel 
«t mldsumnirr boUt m Fiwoco and Germany, which ia pmcUeed even 
at the prc^wfit day, and whicb^ aocordini; to a medLaovaJ writer waa 
oae of die three great features of the midKiimmer feaUval> In the 
CAM of Indni^ wc can now' quote 1^^ HiUebrandt egaiiuFt himeelfi for 


‘ k 1, b 


" viii ^ The Knufflay BrOkiiiJi^ 4 , nkealloiH that both tbn Bfhnt 
and XIohiutivOkEitya were by wbm? up%iicd to ihs Vlpmnt. 

* Aljhhjivwat jsp 0 $q, * Aitonya A-anyoki, pp SO'iq, 

* Ihix/'r* iMalHf Bau^hy ii £feUiiq. 
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foe, Vrtra, is a drought demon a converts 

Into into . .on-god, i. nn „ ^p, ,ho 

Rgvod. ns it .tnnds. It .. .nSoient '“'^i^^Eun.penn 

. condict botnoon th. S S'u.br.ndf. tbeoty mny 

Tbe further .ntumentsintoouro^Fr 

LtrttX5h:vV.ut .«nd. in IHe ujdd.e of .jn^^of 
twenty-one days, with which obscure 

merely one of varies 

nf^^eded bv and foUowed by ten days on either side The 

it IB annied that we have a further ground for placing c 
In LTmmer. But putting nnide th. nerion. doubt» “ ^ 
identifiention. on phonetic ground., there 

is not the slightest evidence that Taisa was ever to Oamhita « 

“ .Inter r^onth. The trtteri.m Ti.yn in ‘"'T.uttuJ^. 

holds the Mtme position to the other, as Pusya *“ '* 

liat; and the commentator, on the P^”. 

name of a month is found, concur m equating it with Pa , 

Prof. HiUebrandt himself admits that in all probability the Kausitaki 

Brahmana already held this view. Hillebrandt’s 

These four arguments exhaust the substance of • 
lh».r.to”h. Ujn, very naturally, no.trem on th. v.rton. ail^oncal 

ptoy^’n the Samui. and on their connexion trith the length of the day. 

‘ iiL ie 2 «iq.; cf.y./f.d4.S.,1908,pp.883 8q. 

■ I pass by of course, the argument from the EkSflaka as mother of IndrSm 

recaUed in Vedisehe Mythologie, ui. 198, n. 2. 

• Cf. Weber, AUiran. Sltmnamen, p. 16 ; Zimmer, Alttnd. Ltben, p. 

• iv. 4. 10. ‘ «*• 
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&c., of tvhich he oJdnWK ind plains by “ 

lilUe sfttwfaclurily iw on tho ordiimry vivn.^ It remAiiw _ 
wlaotber tbo iwtuftl rites throw wiy light on tLo m 'vhioh y 

.h.n»Wi.lJ. ot it. iilt t. -J-i ttt Jiftf. it? 

UkthA. iH ooncei^ed «»arranged tn birddnrin, md tka again » due o 
Ibe view that the altar and tli« aacrtd £i« a« ’‘4",'".^ 

Tboro call bO no doubt that Lbla bitd u. the w U * 

ftddrwH* uoBtftina the word ffuruftfwn' winged, >duch is in ® 

^IThe appdbtion of the a«n-bird. Both lUo fire tAg^J and the 

doubt a« to the aun-ehaiwc-tar of thu awing whJj^U » ant ap 
oijshcd from Bust to We$t and acrosa by the pm-sta. Already m 
the Ugveda the min iu dewrikd as tlin golden swiiis jii heaven, a ^ 
the dhwtkji of the motion is oictromnly signifiriuit- Moreover, o in 
of thn foniiulan accompanyrng the bringing of thu 
with the ground ia ‘the B«at i«tli the K™® ’ 

owlahicd nn Agiii^lmm eW^rly in hia eel^ia] fonn-wTth the earth 
mi mon^ .igi^eant« a figJit Mweea an Aiya. 7™f ? “ 
afiiidra fort round wtiita akin, which is won by the Jyynaud ua^ by 
;i^tastrikndo.™hiavanquiahndrlvul. 'tlioold t|^L.un-^P™^% 
XX fonnd in a Briduna,ia-e,uutos the akin and 
S^Lho Other details as yet ninntiuued, the picture suits admirably the 
^iitJptionrf io rito inn attempt to stimulate the am, at ,he wmtar 
solstice both by womhip and by niAgir- The mov^-meiit of tJ» g 
stimulatos its motion; tbO Aryn teseues it from f 

threaten to extinguish ita light- At Urn summer tofsu™ m India 

Driest and of 'Tirious nrnsicffll jnstrunienta-a long I 7 of namm of 

»«« U'» ■1“ 

DlSt*- . , -ell 

a. r.Ai. i. 

• Uldotot. *■!(•*• *• ■^'^ ,, . wuck Jtoi~. 

’ Cf. ftazer. AdMUt Aliii, 0«in»\ ppi 1™ *<l-• 

yrstiEiilt, pp- 40 W). 
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and the noise of the musical instruments was reinforced by ^ 
of Adhvaryus, the sacrificing priests. No doubt the use of ‘be drum 
is quite in^ping with the conception of its being an mutation of 
thunder, and so an effort to strengthen Indra as th^derer a^i^rwt 
the demon of drought; but the explanation here offered is at lewt a. 
plausible and accounts more satisfactorily for the otliw noises used. 

Less characteristic is another part of the rite. Tlie service um 
accompanied by a running string of remarks indicative of praise ^d 
dispratee by two persons appointed for that purpose. Tins is one of 
the^less well authenticated marks of the ntual, and may reawimbly 
be considered as less primiUve. On the other hand, even ‘be briefest 
of the versions, that of the Aitareya Aranyaka, mentions the brahma- 
Mrijmmkalyoh sampravOda, a contest in ritual aUrxpo^^o. ^tween 
a hetaera and a Brahmin student vowed to chastity. Various th^riM 
liave been advanced to explain such instances of al<rxpoAoy.a in ntual. 
The simplest perhaps is that it is merely another means of demon- 
scarimt*; but the evidence for this view is hardly convincmg, and it 
seems best to regard it here—as in the Thesmophoria*—asundoubte^y 
calculated to promote the fertility of beings and the earth. This ^ew 
is probably rendered certain by a further custom, merely referred to 
in the Aitareya Aranyaka »in the curt words bhmnarn ca maithunam. 
and by a singular example of priestly^or general moral prog^ repu- 
diated as jmranam ntsannam in the Sahkhayana, but described fully 
in the other Sutra accounts.^ This rite must® be compared with cases 
of the Uf>6i yi/ioi, and brought into connexion with the union of 
Fire and Earth already mentioned as symbolized by the touclung of 
the earth by the swing. For the rito—strange as it evidently seemed 
to the Brahmins—was performed by an Aryan, bald-headed by pre¬ 
ference, with a 6udra woman, and wm a solemn part of the ritual; 
probably originally the place of the Sudra was taken by an i^yan 
woman, and the rite was at once an earthly counterpart of the union of 
Fire and Earth, and a powerful spell to promote human fruitfulness, 
as the union of Fire and Earth brought forth the crops. 

It is true that another explanation can be offered of these facts if 
they are regarded as happening at midsummer. Dr. Frazer® quotes 

• Cf. CampbeU, Ind. Ant., xxiv. 263 sq. . , « 

• Famell. The CuUa of the Greek State*, iiL lOt v. 1, 6. 

• The plural in the Aitereys suggests that the ritual there contemplated 
involved the union of more pairs than one, representing the diverse sides of animal 


life. 

• This assumefl that in the Greek ltp6r ydfhot we see the refined form of an 
older rite in which a real marriage took place, not of course as a mere symtelism 
(oL Famell, op. cit., L 184 sq.), but as a magic spell to produce fertihty. At the 
same time the Vedk rite shows clearly the parallelism of human and divme activity. 

• Adonis, Attis, Osiris\ pp. 208, 209. 
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both May and Midsummer pairs as representative of the spint of 

vegetation in its reproductive capacity; “d ^nie ° 

the ritual above described could also be adapted to 

The drumming might be a thunder magic as m a 

Russia cited by Dr. Frazer.^ And this theory may be fisher sup- 

SS'^tatu^res of the ritual not yet mentioned. Mai^ ^ 

Vater-pitchers dance round a fire singing-^n one 

smeU pleasantly ; here is sweet drink! The cows smeU " ith s^^t 

odours^weet drink I The cows are mothers of butter-sweet drmk . 

^y they increase amongst us-aweet drink! 

here bathe—sweet drink ! ’ As they dance they strike their right thighs 
whh^Set^ht hlrds or, according to Hiranyake 4 in, beat the ground 
with their right feet, and their dance is prodafcuHatn.followmg the sim s 
morion" FtaaUy they cast the contents of their pitchers mto the 
SSya L khWh a dance may. of course, be eornp^ the 
SiTe of the ‘Sweethearts of St. John ’ and others on St. John s Eve 
in Sardinia, or the dance of the Oraons and Mundas of Bengal (a non- 
Wn people) round the Karma tree.=> Nor can there be any doubt 
riSt th^e is essentiaUy a rain spell of a common 
possible that the ceremonial beatmg of the thighs may f.^ilitv 

St Ire serious effort to expel evU influences and prximote fert^ty. 
But eranting all this, there is still no cogent reason for transfem^ 
the tSie to midsummer, the rains which it is clearly sought ^ invoke 
ly rPn>r01denberg» has pointed out. quite as weU be the wmter 

rai^’. necessary for the production ^edic 

have independent evidence,* were already r^ped m y 

.»d the eonne^don .f .«. with »in •P''^ 
n.lu»l coniuhOtion. the combioed u.a«enee 

by the rain of the monsoon. “ “ be noted 

But this view seems to be soinew hat f extin- 

that de facto there is no [j^t one familiar lath the ritual would 

Kuished by the water, and indeed no one familiar w 

^t that a sacred fire sliould be so summarily disposed of. so 

• OolJen Bough, L 13. r.i-nd and Henry, L'AgniOoma. 

» This is the real sense of pradakmnam, see Caland and nenry, 

• Dr. Frarer. ddoai*. AttU, Os%n» , *‘1- op oit, uL 10*. 

; - - 

• Taittirlyft Samhitii, viL 2, 10, 1 sq. 


tifUjih/il,'! of Inflia (ind Tniii 

—unlfisa awtinie that ihc originftl prsctitc has been oblllcrAlcd by 
prirally duvebpmentJf—tJn! niffiu>«pll wniilil Jiiudly bi* BiiccwtsauJ BS 
& spell, if in f«u?t it fails to accpoipliali even its proxiwate purpute, the 
queneliing pf thn tmeBlrittl lire. If a ayjiibulicftl explanatitm ttiiiil 
found it would BMin pnffroble to take tilt iinipii of water ivitii tbe lire 
IIS denoting lha uf tH* eJemwits t« bring forth 

tlic barv«tt. Or, more aimply, tlie rile may be regarded ns a wAtor- 
spell in the dashing of tJlo watar over the fire, the fire being chosen ns 
the receptacleflimply bwause it is the jaturel pJeoe in which oil offerings 
ore made; and tlie eong of l1i« maidens shows Lliul llie water they 
carried was regarded Ae more than water, sa meulhu, and a aoitahle 
drink for the god, Aditya, who i» dearly irtended Ui drink it, ae is 
shown eonclusivcty, e.g, in the Aitareya Terainn, ^ 

So far wc liavp found in the rite nO trace of the feature which is 
so ehaiactoristJe of all mithiojnnier festivals, the auinml or human 
representative of tire cnrn-«pLril or vegetation-spirit, and l*rof. HilJe- 
brandt docs not seek to find any sndi phenomenon in the Mahavrata. 
But it is only fair to note the ovideneo which might bp adduced for that 
view. The Msliavrata is by nO meaiw a UoikIIciw swrifice. There fall 
to he offered either ono beast to be sacrificed to India and Agni or 
eleven animals; and in dther case there is uii additional «acrifi<» of 
a, bull to India nr to Pr&iBpati, and in thefoniior casoof a goat to l*rajii- 
Now the hIuji of the sacrificial anicud was removed and used to 
form the ilruni (tArfOtti/vnrfMAAi) on which, witij the tail cf the victim, 
the priest made solemn niosic* With this ustagc oiny, of coursi!, bo 
compared the legend of the skin of ifarayas mid of other sacred shins, 
like the Aegis, collected by Dr. Frazer.* But it is dear that ths skia 
might equally well Iw regarded a* the natural moans of making a drum ; 
tior need wo bo anxious to deny that tJie skiu may Iiax’c semned par¬ 
ticularly effectual for its purpose, because it hud come from an animal 
which hy Hscrillce liad ooatc into close couloct with divinitj' and in 
a sense itself was hot without a share in tire divLuC-* Jlote obscure is 
another rit-o menUuiiCd in all the sources. To the left of the Agnidhra 
priest were placed twp posts on which was huiig up aa a target a com¬ 
pletely mimd skin ; Or, according to two skins, one for 

the chief arcJiur, and the other for any others who were good shots- 

* AJm In the Aitsreji* a hul! to ViivstAfiqaiL Ihe detuls rety; cf. Fiiidlrkii' 
cUt, op oit, p 30. 

* Adanii, AtH*. OririJ ^ pp ‘Hi sq. For the Aegu, of. Fomcll, op. ciL. L lOO; 
for the piioniiJT magic putentiaiities of (hn laii—as the home of ihc vcgvhiition 
djiirit—of. FTairr, Oottitn Bavgh, i, 408; ii. 3.42; Wardo ftiwlcr, Aomen Fcriirefe. 
pp. atOi 247. 

* For other eiampha c[ this idea in Vnliis religion, cL J. ItA.S., lOOT, 
pii 038 aq. 
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At one point fn ths coremtniy.the king, or u Knjr'it- moLintcd In-ohanot 
and driving round the Vedi percrA tli« ukin u-itli lluw tuvyvm. taking 
ejire, how-ewT. thAt he left tho amroa fltiokJnff in the skin. 

The exact meaning «f the ritual » by no muniut elfttr. It ja«Ur' iw 

(■oniptirod n-ith the Lapp ritual; ’ after elaying a benr—w>th eercm^ic* 
intended to deprecate the wrath of the glinat und of the Iwar tube— 
Ihcr liung ita shin on ft pwt and woman bliiidJ*>ldcd shot airowe At it; 
A costom cited by Ur. FriiztT in illiiatiatioji of tho mj^h of th® death 
of Uftlder and the bHndiiE«n ol H6der. who view ium. But the paiAliel 
\tt hardlv close, or cogent in the prcucnt case. Th™ jb ho element m 
hlindno^ j thft Archer a the beat boumen avaihible, end the skin i» 
rowhero BtAted to have been that of on® of diesoeiiHciftl ao.^; on 
thecontrftTT it iad«crihf<) byApoatambA* as a “dry* skin; and further 
there ie ftb^luUdy no trace in tho ritual as pro^)er^’cd of any 
of the animal ns other than a mem aaerificial vnctim under the gift 
tlieorv of aacrifiw, which notorioindy is tlie only one accepted by the 
Briihmanic tcate ‘ If. thmforo, there were ever in the rite a vegeUlmii- 
spirit, it has left no traee on the Bmhmft^jcjil working over of the 


Neverlliclftw the riU- remains diflicult to eipluin eoncl^vcly. lha 
bow imd the three arrowu remind ua of the ritual of the Rajusuya, in 
wWch the king sboolft three arrows at the princes of hia family « a 
token uf his Buperiority. The siuulurity of the practice euggeuts tliat 
the action ts hostile rather tliai* an act of aympathctic mugiO ! ^thw- 
vriRc wo might liAVO compared ttio ahooting of tha arrows with the 
cnatora of the OJibwaj'* in Bring fira-tipped arroira to rekiud a the 
eapiring light of tho sun in eclipce. or the pmetica of llirowing 
discs shaped like aims in the air in the njidsummer nt«. But there 
is no hint here of fira-tippcd artowu, and it is probably mid 

best to PoniudcT that tho arrovns are used to picrec the ai^ briJ« 
down the ™n. The roimd shape of the target cm. hardly Im 
airainst llisl riow. for, though round—and therefore $0 far ^ « « a i 

~jt IK not claimed to have been w hite, nor is even its roundn^tiien* 
tioned in most of the authoritieu- Nor indeed is there any djfHculty 
in regarding the akv as circular, since even in the Bgveda it is compared 
ro7whecl and to a bowi, while the earth ilaclf ita cp^torj^rt - 
Hrocribed os circular.* Tlio question, however, sti 1 ramams, i»hy the 
arrows are not allowed to go r^hl through the skm; and the most 


* Fra»pr, crp, “flit., ii+ 3 ^ 0 * n- 3 r ^ 

* CSkiJ m SSyii^ nn MUnrya Aranj^, v. h J- 

* Cf. Cfttimd and Henry, opr cit., App. Mi ^ 

* HiUtbraudt, I edwA^ Opftr wii^ p. 

■ Ftaixf, I3ougk, i. 22; «■ 20^ 

* Mfu?d<>Dtai Vfdic P« U* 
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|>l(iii£iibli* be perbapH that it waa dcalnfd to kf<f>p op«n tlio ]v<riM 

Lr order that the miii might Leonti niiu to falL juflt ax a hunt nr migiit 
dcelrv tliat lib arrow n^houSd rum&iii £xpd m tho hndy of hji! prf^yt 
drAiuing It of Uloud and jdLrorigtli. 

So far theR the riLmi.1 £iliuwy ihr^M coiojiuiinded of Sreand n ater KpellH, 
and con^iatently Ita end is tinu^ked by both eharaeterhitics ; for the 
Aftareya* tcliu ua tliat the Is earirled away for a ct'remoniaJ 

bath^ and the tnatcrial uf the of the uHielatmg priextB ia biimt. 

Thn formet bathing la Oieurlj a nun spells and aa the Hwing ncpreHentii 
the aim, wa icnay if ire Hfee pr&fti* the n"tc to yield a Hymbolhunof the union 
of aan and min ; tlie huming ja to be coiRpajed irith the buuSioa and 
iiluRiiiuitlDiiH found alike on Christtnaa day * and at Afiebujumer^ 
ComparaLlvely little of the old aaorlftelal titual haa survived to the 
prewnL day In India; hut it not unintei^ting to note tlini In the 
worship u£ Kidnap who unites, it aeonis most probfthl^?^ in himself the 
attribuleu of san-god <Vi^na) and a TogetAtion-fipifit^ perliapt^ tion- 
AryaUp are found, cm Januaxy 12 and ritea irliieh uieiude aun and 
fertility magics and that later^ on the I4th of the light half of Fha^utm 
t4ikes place a dbAlyu/rif, in ivkieh the imago of ia inrung to and 

fm * Moreover, in Soutliem India—long tlia ohiDf horuo of Br^hmatibtn 
—ill January^ when the uun anteni the tmple of Capiifiom, tliere is 
i^eJobrated the feast of PunguJ, in wiiich bondrcfit aro mode in every 
street and lanop and young ]k.uj>Io bap over thE fire or pilo on freah 
fuel. The fire Is an oJferijig to or to .^Igni (tlio idontiftcAtion b 

parAlleJ with that of Aditya and Agni La the MA]ia\'TAtAj and is pu;r])osed 
to awake him u> gladden Hik: vartli with hiii heat and IJglit.* Thu 
pamliel to the Atahavmta h strLkiiig. Tlic Bolemn dance of tJie maidens 
round the flro b a Substitute fur Lhu leHa formal bap over the hrCp and 
Jeavea little doubt that in tlic ^lahlvmta wa have no prieetly tronefer 
to another aeft&on of a mldsuminer ritc^ but a genuine adoption in 
the Brflhmanical ritual of a niidv^lnt^ rite nasentioJJy popular^ 
indeed b it likely that ft rite so luijKirtaiit an to force the Brahmins Co 
admit women a# purtk-ipalorii and aetom in It could have twen iirti- 
hejaJJy Altered in dato^ 

‘ T. 3,2, 

* Fhizrir, Atlrm^, Afiit^ On>M** ppu 204 aq. 

* Ct tMIfton, W'tTjtflTp II 210 vq.; 225 iq. 

* Olorerp J, jR d. 1S70; ppt 05 aq. 
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THE METAPHYSICS AND ETHICS OF 
THE JAINAS 

By H. JACOBI 

All who approach Jain philosophy will be under the impression 
that it is a mass of philosophical tenets not upheld by one central 
idea, and they \^ill wonder what could have given currency to what 
appears to us an unsystematical system. I myself have held, and 
given expression to, this opinion, but I have now learned to look at 
Jain philosophy in a different light. It has, I think, a metaphysical 
basis of its own, which secured it a distinct position apart from the 
rival sjrstems both of the Brahmans and of the Buddliists. This is 
the subject on which I would engage your attention for a short space 
of time. 

Jainism, at least in its final form, which was given it by its last 
prophet the twenty-fourth Tirthakara Maliilvira, took its rise, as is 
well kno^Mi, in that part of Eastern India where in an earlier period, 
according to the Upanisads, Yfijnavalkya had taught the doctrine of 
Brahman and Atman, as the permanent and absolute Being, and 
where MahSvIra’s contemporary and rival, Gotama the Buddha, was 
preaching his Law, which insisted on the transitoriness of all things. 
Jainism, therefore, had to take a definite position with reference to 
each of these mutually exclusive doctrines ; and these it will be neces¬ 
sary to define more explicitly. 

The one great Truth which the authors of the Upanisads thought 
to have discovered, and which they are never weary of exalting, is 
that, underlying and upholding from n^ithin all things, physical as 
well as psychical, there is one absolute permanent Being, >vithout 
change and with none other like it. The relation between this absolute 
Being and existent matter has not clearly been made out by the 
authors of the Upanisads, but all unprejudiced readers will agree that 
they looked on the phenomenal world as real. On this point the 
different schools of Vedfintins arrived at different conclusions, which, 
however, need not detain us here. 

In opposition to this Brahmanical doctrine of absolute and per¬ 
manent Being, Buddha taught that all things are transitory ; indeed 
his dying words were, that all things that are produced must perish. 
The principal heresy, according to the Buddhists, is the Aimavada, 
i.e. the belief that permanent Being is at the bottom of all things; 
they are, as we should say, but phenomena, or as Buddlia expressed 




4 so uf I tiffin /iitff Iran 

it^ I thf^r? in ?io dAormtuy ni) iRTiuuiicnt iiutKi9tujic& nl ^vhiCli 

tlifl dhariii}L8 cnulcj jasM to be 

Ttiuii the BrahmajiR and the Buddlii^lc; enterLaiiied o|i|;H]>iii£4 oplmun^ 
on the problom of Being beiAitiuae thc^' njjpmaeliifd it fniiu tvnj different 
points of %'ifMv. Tho Bnihajuiuf ex^luaivoly fcdloued iho cUetntey of 
pure itiaHon whiuh forcoB n& to n'giird Being perriibheut, 
luid uniform ; tiiu BuddblBt«, uu the other hund, wore just aa oriO- 
Billed in following thu teaching uf common experience uceurtling to 
which oxlaterico m but ii sucec«aion of uriglimtmg otid pcHahuig. 
Kitljcr view, tho a ^priori view of tho Brahmans, and tho n 
viflw of the Buddhifltfip le besot T.dth many dillimilljes when we are 
oalJod upon to omplqy it in explanation of the state of things aa 
presented to iw by our oonaemiisnesA ^ di/llcdties uhioli cannot b<s 
overeomfi without a etiong faff li in the paramount truth of the principle 
adopted. 

The pofiition taken by the Jainaa towards the problem of Being 
iy AH followfl. Being, they eontend, is joined lo produotioiit con- 
tinuation, and drstniction {md t^ptida-dhtantt^-iiniltia-^ukkifn}, and 
thc}^ cnlL Lheir theory the t henry of indefinitencea in 

curiiradistlnctinn In the theniy of pemiAiiency of the 

VedantLst^p and to the thcniy of tmnsitoriness of thO 

BuddhiBts^ Tliclr opinion c-omeii to this. Existing tbinge ar^ por- 
mancut only as tvganLf Lheir substancD, but their aceidonts or i^ualities 
arigiiiato and pcritilii To explain : any material thing continuM for 
over to exiiit as matter; w hicJi matter, howeveri ni^y osAUino any 
tfliapo and cjUidity. Thus clay as Bubstance may lie it^arded ae 
per manent, but the form of u jar of elay^ nr its coloUTp may eonic 
into cxii^tence and perish. 

Tho Jaiti theory of Being a]}|»carH thus to ho merely the 
of the comtnuii-ER'iuiD viewp sjid it Avould bo hard to believe tliat great 
rmportaneC u aLtached to it. Still it m n^garded iia the metaphysical 
basics of their phUiniophy. Its flignibcanre cornea gut more dearly 
when we regard ft in rebtiou to the dnotrinea of Sy^idmida, and of the 
jiVayod'. 

Syildvfida Is frequently used as a ^^^lonyra of dninf^pramaiiia 
at a later date in tho title of a a'dbknown exposition of the 
Jain philosophy eiiliticd S^fddifiida-AIailjart ]; and it la much boasLfid 
of aa tJm saving trutli leading out of tlm lah^^Tinth of aophisfus. TIjo 
idea underlyiixg the JS^dtxida is briefly this. ^Ince the nature of 
Being m intrinafcally indeiinite and ruade up of thn contnudietory 
attribute? of otiginatlogT cuntlnuaiicOp and perishing, any propoKltJon 
about an exMing thing niusl, Bomubuw, rudect the indefiniteness of 
Being. i.e+ any metaphysical pruposition is right from one pointr of 
vjmv, and the oontraiy propositiun Is idso right from another^ Theru 
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are, according to this doctrine, seven forms of metaphysical proposi¬ 
tions. and all contain the word syCtt, e.g. syud asti sflraawt, syitd juisti 
sarvam. Syat means ‘ may be ’, and is explained by kalhatncU, which 
in this connexion may be translated ‘ somehow The word syat here 
qualifies the word asli, and indicates the indefiniteness of Being (or 
astitvam). For example, we say, a jar is somehow, i.e. it exists, if 
we mean thereby that it exists as a jar; but it does not exist some¬ 
how, if we mean thereby that it exists as a cloth or the like. 

Tlie purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard against the assump¬ 
tion made by the VedSntins that Being is one without a second, the 
same in all things. Thus we have the correlative predicates ‘ is ’ 
{asti) and ‘is not’ (nCisii). A third predicate is ‘inexpressible’ 
(avaktavya); for existent and non-existent {sat and asat) belong to the 
same thing at the same time, and such a coexistence of mutually 
contradictory attributes cannot be expressed by any word in the 
language. These three predicates variously combined make up the 
seven propositions or saptabhanyas of the SySdvSda. I shall not 
abuse your patience by discussing this doctrine at length ; it is enough 
to have shown that it is an outcome of the theory of indefimteness 
of Being (aiiekantavada), and to hav'e reminded you that the Jainas 
believe the Sj'idvfida to be the key to the solution of all metaphysical 
questions. 

The doctrine of the Nayas which I mentioned before is, as it were, 
the logical complement to the Syfidvada. The nayas are ways of 
expressing the nature of things: all these wa3rs of judgement are, 
according to the Jainas, one-sided, and they contain but a part of 
the truth. There are seven nayas, four referring to concepts, and 
three to words. The reason for this variety is that Being is not 
simple, as the Vedilntins believe, but is of a complicated nature; 
therefore, every statement and every denotation of a thing is necessarily 
incomplete and one-sided; and if we follow one way only of expression 
or of viewing things, we needs must go astray. 

There is nothing in all tWs which sounds deeply speculative; on 
the contrary, the Jain theory of Being seems to be a vindication of 
common-sense against the paradoxical speculations of the Upanisads. 
It is also, but not primarily, directed against the Buddhistic tenet of 
the transitoriness of all that exists. We cannot, however, say that 
it expressly and consciously combats the Buddhistic view, or that 
it was formulated in order to combat it. And this agre^ well with 
the historical facts, that Mahivira came long after the original Upani- 
Mds, but was a contemporary of Buddha. He was obliged, therefore, 
to frame his system so as to exclude the principles of Brahmanical 
speculation, but his position was a different one with regard to the 
newly proclaimed system of Buddha. 




of J/hHu ami Inui 

I Imvo iiot ycL ictydiexl on th^ r^ktioa Jain philosophy 

cin ihv oDu }iand ojid SArdUiya'Voga on tlio other. Wo m^y o^psct 
a greater cuiniu unity ol idcofl botwcofi theso systems, siii<»o both 
€>HgiiiaU-!d ht tlio miBO clftea gf ecHgioiuj Kien, viz, the aftcoties known 
m tlic- SramagoJi, OFt to nso the moro modom torm^ Yoginfl- As 
regards tUo pmotioo of iiaootfoi«m, tlio niatlioris and tho aim of Y'oga^ 
it has long been proved that, the Yoga of Brahniaim, Jainoa, and 
Uauddlia^ ore closely related to oanh other, and tliem can be no doubt 
that they have ell developed from the mmn nonree- But I urn now 
eofieerned only with those philoaophEcal ideas which have a connexion 
^vith ascutk' pniotlco and form Lbn JuslilicatJuu thcruof. 

Now the SAnkJiya view lu^ to the problotu of Bclug is clc&rly a kind 
of oom promise botwtx^n the theory of the Upuai^Lods and a bat wc inay 
i^oU the commoii-secbso vivv,\ The Saukiiyoa adopt llie luriner ^lith 
rc^fud to llio aouia or purtt^ wliioli are pcnDui^cul und Mitbout 
ohunge. Hioy adopt tho latter u hen asbignJiig to mutter or Frakrii 
its character of tinccA&ing oliangc. TTie Siiiikliyoa contend that all 
things besides tlie souls or are produeta of ibe ono Prak{^i 

or primaeval matter^ and eimilarly tbe JamoQ teach that practically 
all things Slides the eouli or /ims am made up of matter or pudgaki, 
which is of only one kind and Je able to develop into everything. It 
will thiLB bn Been that the STinkhvEie and Jalnos are at one with regard 
to thn nature of matter j in their opinion matter Is something wMcb 
may become anything. Thia opinion, it may be renmrked^ seems to 
be the most primitive ono ; not only uos it entertained by tho ancicatSp 
hut olao it underlies tiso universal belief of tmnaforniafiou occurring 
in tho natural course of things or prodnoed by soretjy and spells^ 
This IS a point I wiah to niako^ that tho Silnkhyas and Jaijiaa atarted 
fram the isame conception of matter, but worked it out on diilerent 
Imea, The BOnkhyaa teacli tliat tbe producta of Ffakiii urc evolved 
m a fixed order, from the most subtle and spiritual one {Baddht] 
down to tbu gmasH elements, and this order is ajwuy^^ reproduced in 
the euecessivo orcaticmi! and dissolutions of tho world. Tlie Joifiua, 
on tho other bond, do not admit such a ifxed order of dovdopment 
of matter (pad^a}, but believe tliat the urtiverso is ctermi and of 
a pcuriuEUU'rjt tflrueture. AccoMing to them matter h atemie, and 
all material erbungee arc really going on hi tho atoms and thoir com- 
bmatlu-nu, A cunoua feature of their atomic fJieojy is tliat the atoms 
aro either in a gross condition or In a subtle oue^ and tlmt Iniiumemblo 
subtle atome take up tliu space nf one grosa abora^ The bearing of 
this tJicory on their psychology I ahail now proceed fq point out. 
But 1 must promise that tho Jainaa do not recogaize a psychical 
apparatus of such a complex nature as tins Situkhyos in tlicir tcacL 
eonceming Buddhi, AliamhiLra, ^fanaA, and the Indriyas. TLu Jaioa 
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opinion is much cruder, and comes briefly to this. According to the 
merit or demerit of a person, atoms of a peculiar subtle form, which 
we 'W'ill call karma matter, invade his soul or jiva, filling and defiling 
it, and obstructing its innate faculties. The Jainas are quite out¬ 
spoken on this point, and explicitly say that karman is made up of 
matter, pavdgalikam karma. This must be understood literally, not 
as a metaphor, as %nll be seen from the following illustrations. The 
soul or jiva is extremely light, and by itself it has a tendency to move 
upwards (urdhvctgaurava)^ but it is kept do\ni by the karma matter 
with which it is filled. But when it is entirely purged of karma 
matter, at Nirvfina, it goes upwards in a straight line to the top of 
the universe, the domicile of the released souls. To take another 
exampla The karma matter within a soul may assume different 
conditions. It may be turbulent, as mud in water which is being 
stirred; or it may be inactive, as mud in water when it has settled 
at the bottom of a basin; or it may be completely neutralized as 
when the clear water is poured off after the mud has been precipitated. 
Here again it is evident that karma is regarded as a substance or 
matter, though of an infinitely more subtle nature than the impurities 
of water referred to in the illustration. As a third instance I ^^ill 
refer to the six Lesyas or complexions of the souls, ranging from 
deepest black to shining white, colours w’hich we common mortals 
cannot perceive with our eyes. This doctrine w’as shared also by 
the Ajivikas, on whom Dr. Hoemlo^ has thrown so much light. 
These colours of the soul are produced on it by the karman which 
acts as a colouring substance. Here also the material nature of 
karman is quite obvious. 

To return from this digression, the karma matter that enters the 
soul is transformed into eight different kinds of karman, about which 
I shall have to say a word presently. This change of the one sub¬ 
stance into eight varieties of karman is likened to the transformation 
of food consumed at one meal into the several fiuids of the body. 
The karma matter thus transformed and assimilated builds up a 
subtle body, w^hich invests the soul and accompanies it on all its 
transmigrations, till it enters Nirvfina and goes up to the top of the 
universe. This subtle body or karmanamrira is obviously the Jain 
counterpart of the suksma^arlra or lingaSarira of the Sfinkhyas.* In 
order to understand the functions of this subtle body or kfirmanai^rfra, 
we must take a summary view of the eight kinds of karman of w hich 
it is composed. The first and second (jiiaridvararfiya and darsa- 
\UjLvarajUya) obstruct knowledge and faith, which are innate faculties 
of the soul or jlva ; the third {moharaya) causes delusion, especially 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, voL i. pp. 269 sq. 

• The Jainas recognize four different subtle bodies ; see TaUvdrth., ii. 37 sq. 


(J4 of ftiflio ttrttf /tyift 

thf* affetliunR und jwwifUDiiH ; tb* fotirth iwulU in 

and paiu; th(s flflli (rfyy.vfci) (^eignit the IciiifVli of life to lliO poiwm 
in LIv present birth : llie nistli (ixJniu) rurnislies him wilh all t liflt 
lielong* to him *» an iatlividtwt : tliK seventh (jn/raj niftkc® him a 
member of the rla® or gcniis which lie is to belong to ; the Oigiith 
iantam^) producoH Jiiiidrencftt to the n-idizotion of liJs virtUM 
pawn. Kfuih of llii-jrtt eight kinda of kormno endurci* for a certain 
period, of vjuying Iwigth, within which it miust take its proper effect. 
Tticn it is eipeUed from the soul, a prucCas wliioh i» culled nirjara. 
Tlio op|i€)iiite proWijj, the iafliut of kanitan into tlio houI, is called 
osrani, a term «'elt known ta students of Buddliufiii. The oeeasinns 
for ilsrava are the actions of the hady and mind (posfaj ; they open 
os it were an inlet for karma niattef to invade the soul. U tliat soul 
is in a state of iniquity, i-o. if I lie poreon under comiideTatlon dow 
not poMCus right faith .'or docs not keep the comnumdjneiit* (emia), 
or i* careless io Ilia conduct, or dura Hot eubduo fus psmsions. then, 
in all thtse cases, eingly or colUtlivcIy. especially under the influence 
of the paaeionfl. tlie soul rauut rctoin the karma mutter, or. as the 
Jainas #ay, l>in<ia it (tuudAu). But the influx of kurina matter or 
iiaiava can be prevented; this is called the stopping or sfliutKire. 

These primitive nutioiis the Jainas Jiavo worked out into a ptiUo- 
aopbicol aupflmtructure. ^vliieh serves just as well as that of the 
SAnkliyas ibut on different lince) to explain tlie probleme of mundane 
exbtcnoe and tn teach the way of salvation. Li order to make this 
clear i niuat (uid a few more 

Saqivnra w effwbed, Le. tiic InflDS of kjflima m prci'cnt^. hy the 
obst:rv£niee of pMaliar ruleti of coodoot, by rcAtniiut uf bgdy, Bpweb, 
odJ mipd^ by fftrict by reJigious refiecLioiiw, by indilforeneo 

to tlunijs plcawmt or &<'* Tbo mo®t ofTcctive D^eAiiAh 

howovefp m the pnclico of amsturiticft {iapafl}, whieb Iia^ tliia odvunt^go 
over the ofchar mLJuia, tlmt it not only pr«*vontJi kartii^ from occuTnu- 
hut aIbo caimuiuOs the iwcuniiilfttwl kannu. Topnfl^ therefore, 
produce* ftJw' lurjarii and Icoda to Nirvilna; it m the ekief naeariA 
of s^lvAtion. flJi might be eipceted in » religiud of fl*eetica. The 
denotatirm of tko wurd *tapa$^ in Jainism la some what diffemut 
from it* iwiiiil uiL'aiiiiig. Hiere I* tapa^i nf thu body ifispM) 

Diid tap** of thu mind iapa^j- Tko former eon*t4ta in 

faating, or rikting ideality and ttt*tcloe* food, in ia aut of eomfort and 
m motUhcjition of Ihe flesh. The niontiiJ tapOB eont4ini4 van'omi 
Henifl, Id eoiiXes^on of eins and piMianL-Ur tnonoBtio dutie** okediencrOp 

modesty, Bclf-n.'Strfliiit and fnisditation (dAyeJita). I wjuli! to l^y fitrtJMi 
on the fttut Ll^t In the eoiirw of ttwruticiaui taught by the .lainaa 
meditatbu Is onJy one of many steps leading to the ultimata goal. 
Though Nirvana Is imniedfetely precedid by the two puneat aUgua 
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of meditation, yet all other parts of tapas appear of equal importance. 
Wo shall see the significance of this fact more clearly, when we com¬ 
pare the Jaina tapas with what corresponds to it in Sankhya-Yoga. 
Their Yoga contains some of the varieties of Jaina tapas; but they 
are regarded as inferior to meditation or contemplation. Indeed the 
whole Yoga centres in contemplation ; all other ascetic practices are 
subordinate and subservient to contemplation— dharana, dhydna and 
samudhi. This is but natural in a system wliich makes the reaching 
of the summtim bonutn dependent on jiidna, knowledge. The theory 
of the evolution of Prakrti, beginning with Buddlii, Ahamkfira, and 
Manas, appears, to my mind, to have been invented in order to explain 
the efficiency of contemplation for acquiring supernatural powers and 
for liberating the soul. Sankliya-Yoga is a philosophical system of 
ascetics ; but their asceticism has been much refined and has become 
spiritualized in a high degree. The asceticism of the Jainas is of 
a more original character; it chiefly aims at the purging of the soul 
from the impurities of karman. Jainism may have refined the asceti¬ 
cism then current in India ; it certainly rejected many extravagances, 
such as the voluntary inflicting of pains; but it did not alter its 
character as a whole. It perpetuated an older or more original phase 
of asceticism than the Brahmanical Yoga, and carries us back to an 
older stratum of reb'gious life in which we can still detect relics of 
primitive speculation in the shape of such crude notions as I have 
had occasion to mention in the course of my paper. 

In conclusion I shall shortly touch on the third current of Indian 
philosophical speculation, viz. the philosophy of the Pandits which 
is represented to us by the Nyilya and Vai^sika systems. This 
philosophy may be characterized as an attempt to register, to define, 
and to arrange in systematic order the concepts and general notions 
which are the common possession of all who spoke the Sanskrit 
language. Such a philosophy had some attraction for the Jainas 
who, as we have seen, always sided T^’ith common-sense views, and 
in fact many Jainas have written on Nyaya and Vaisesika. But at 
the time when the Jain system was framed, the Pandit, as we know 
him in later times, had probably not yet become distinguished from 
the Vedic scholar or theologian; it is almost certain that there was 
as yet no class of persons who could be called Pandits, and consequently 
their philosophy also was wanting. And the tradition of the Jainas 
themselves says as much ; for according to them the VaiSesika system 
was founded by Chaluya Rohagutta, originally a Jaina and pupil 
of IMahagIri, eighth Sthavira after MahSvdra. Thus we have no 
occasion to inquire into the relation between this system and Jainism. 
But it may be mentioned that the atomic theory which is a marked 
feature of the VaiSesika, is already taught in outline by the Jainas. 
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Ri^Iigiom iff liidin fiJut 

Aa rcflordi^ the NjJlyB Jt ie almcittL ctrteiiiiJy iMar tlmii Jfiiiufl^ ; 

(of tlio diBleeticn njid logio of the JoJiio^ are of a very primitive 
cliaractcT^ and appear entirely uuconnirelifd ^ntli the greatly Advanced 
doelrinea of tha Naiyayikafl. 

Id wnolinion let mo assort my Ronviotion that Jainisni iii ua originaJ 
e^'^temp quite disLiJict ood iDflopondciit from all othena; and that, 
thoroforo, k k of grent importance for the Study of pliiloHjpUical 
thought and religious Ufo ia ancient Indiar 


II 

do rEtnde do M. CAMZtihncK sur k Nirmno- ^A^ 
commencement da nis* oificle des trudueteum francais out cru quo lo 
mot Nirvana, dont la racine rngnific ejetinOtioUp ]>ar oxemplo, d'lm fen 
on dWe lumidro, avait poor nbjot d’t-nBOIgnor b mal^rialiBiue. llo 
ont M jnsqn'i^ ^riro que Ic BouddSibme, o'oflt-a-dire la morale 
de <?akia*iaoiinyp ^taifc uno reUgiou Mns dieiip sanB songof qoo 00 
gnitid pbilooopbe, dana lo BnihinamsmOp ot ^lovA dana b memo 
Tiiiliou, avait toujoura 4vit^ lea questions dogmatiqueo, et a^idl encoro 
moim sopgA h ronier sa foi. Eu prenant b Nin^aim pour biuie do oeo 
predications il no faisait qu^appliquor lo itrahraaniamE dans co qu^il 
avait do plus compr^hEnsible pour Ic* popubtiona. 

Aussi las prote^rtAtiona a'^lc’i^rent Ohcii oous contm Bumoid ct 
Barth^Jemy fiftint-Hilairep et dc» 1856 M, T. B. Obiy so fit b jirota- 
gonifite de 1ft rAaotion. En 1S85 Mr Weber^ et Max Miilior (1860) ho 
rangorent ati m^ma avis^ et depuiii de uombreux explorAtoonSp savaJitSp 
et ^vfiquoa mflmesp ont condme In theso du splritualiBfna indicu et 
bouddblquOn En risnrn^* lo Nirvana u'a paa pr6wntA par lo 
Bouddba com mo 4tant tranaform^, c*eiit coJui d*ftvant lui dnnt H a 
parb. II xi'a formuliS ancune critiquo dos oroyanooa osiatiques. Le 
oulto des ancStraa at lea tranfimigratiumi dei iUiieo sent; dbilloam 
moiileuros pronvas de la spirituaJitE dca religions locttlos. (.^ trana- 
mIgrationSk on b Kait> avaient pour eflet de aomUOtUo left mnnvaia 
h desoonditinns nnuvelleB dosnoifraiice ct d'humiliation, ib pUEgeaiant 
lea peinoft auxqueilra lb avaient yjcbapp^a dans b vi^ torreetre, tant 
qulb n^^tflinnt point pm-vanns k la perfectioii monde Ot Ibbtontion 
des joiea ot du repos complct du Nirvana. Lo Nirvana n’est dono paa 
rextinction complete; U. que cello quo noUS donnona on 

disant do amt morta, qa'lls se sont ^telnts dems la pftix du SoignEur 
qui rocuoilb tw amea. 
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PSYCHOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE ET 
BOUDDHISME 

Par PAUL OLTRAMARE. (Resume) 

UiTE originality du bouddhisme, o’est Tattention que see 6crivains 
ont pretye k Taction p^chologique des idyes et des faits religieux, 
et anz signes eztyrieurs de cette action. En dehors de nombreuses 
observations occasionnelles qu*on rencontre dans des textes de toute 
ypoque et de tout genre, certaines thyories importantes ont un caractyre 
p^hologique plutot qu’ontologique. La thyorie des skandka, par 
exemple, n’est pas tant Tanalyse des yiyments dont sont formys les 
objets connus que Texposy de ce qui se passe dans le sujet connaisseur. 
On pent, en outre, tirer de la littyrature religieuse des descriptions 
suffisamment completes de phenomenes psychologiques. II est 
faoheux sans doute que, vite hiyratisyes par la tradition scolastique, 
elles aient pris un aspect schymatique et styryotypy ; elles n’en gardent 
pas moins une valeur documentaire qu’on aurait tort de nygliger. 

Nous passerons rapidement en revue les trois phynomenes caracteris- 
tiques qui ont particuliyrement sollicity Tattention des psychologues: 
la conversion, la pridre, Textase mystique. 

Conversion. De nombreux textes nous montrent comment on s’est 
reprysenty ce qui se passe dans Tame de celui qui ‘ se met en marche 
vers I’yveil Voir, par example, Majjh. Nik., vol. i, pp. 378 sqq. 
(Upilli), pp. 495sq. (Vacchagotta); p. 610 (Magandiya). Les hyros de 
ces rycits, sur la seule impression morale que leur ont faite les 
discours du Bouddha, commencent par mettre leur confiance dans 
le maitre; quand ils ont confessy leur foi, le Bouddha leur donne 
Tinstruction morale; enfin, des qu’il leur voit im coeur bien prepary, 
il leur communique la doctrine proprement dite. Done, la foi d’abord ; 
Tenseignement ensuite. Ce n’est pas tant parce que le Bouddha 
preche la vyrity que le fidyie acquiesce et croit; e’est parce qu’il a 
donny son coeur que la parole du Bouddha lui apparait vraie et salu- 
taire. 

C’est 14 le type qui s’est fixy dans Tyglise. Mais nous savons bien 
que toutes les conversions ne sont pas causyes par Texemple ou par 
la parole d’autrui. Une expyrience vycue, un accident meme fortuit 
pent produire dans im esprit un choc moral et dyterminer une vocation 
religieuse. La lygende et Thistoire connaissent fort bien ces cas. 
On appelle samvega, commotion, T6branlement qui fait que Ton se 
toume vers les idyes de salut. Les ‘ quatre rencontres * prysentent, 
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r, of Imiin uud Iran 

Roiur foflue luythiqiie. K sfirii- di-s ftBAt-cgA qiii omicliirent SiddliilfUio. 
& RA vie dfl plaEaiJ. C'est ium uo flaibwga qni iv fait d'j\Sofca tin 
boaddlii^to, 

Oct 1ft oonvt^rsjon ?stsit amcnu^r p&j- two mrta clu couti^jjiiijn 
ou quVUe Vienne expAncm^e^ de In vie. Hln tmnafaniM! dn fccnit 
lout cdui en qni b€ produJt 

Fri&C^ Le Rujtfl qu^ad mxid ftU Uonddha flr [wnir nfFct de renouvclf^r 
CcMe olsea I* horn me pieux lo " proeeflsnjis" psycliobgiqae do Ift eon- 
vcrsbn ot de rillumiaiitiou. JI doit^ non pAfl pmvoquur dies retro qui 
en (wfc Tobjot uii flcntimeiit fftvomblfl A son adomteor, aiftia ei'oillDr 
cho 3 ! ccliii-ei une bonno pens^, unn djapoi^iLLon d'esprit ffiitutairo. 
Corainc N^gafteuft TcixpliqHO A- l^filindn {MU. P.jpp, 05 sqq^), co d fst 
piifl line raLsod p 4 irC 0 quo lo BouddtiA eat untro dftiiB son iiin''ftdfi, ptiur 
qno rLommugo qui Ini ofForti no conserve pao ao biodfawanoe tnuL 
entitle. Le BodddlsA ft oomnio nn grand vent qul (Steirit In fi^vrn 
dont lea hoinmOfl fiont En Tabisvdee do vodt^ on m sort 

d^^veiitftlb qui pPodiliBOdt nno brise Tol lo blon qubn rdsaent 

du culto praeJit4 aux mliqucB ct nux Joyaux, aJots Ed^mo quo* mort^ 
Iv TatliiigAtft r*t inaenAjble & toule ofi^andc. li& ouito wt doiwi uiiu 
Lntusirusoeption d’idi^a anlntnims. 

£t{ih Jtffranebi do k do]:oinfttion dcfl k saint 

ftequiOtt tino fftcu?t4 illamit^o do vLaiuii ct d^oction qui ao miuiifeste^ 
dfma tea dhydna, dhyjtnm cst Ud pbencmiOaiO comploxo d'e^altalioa 
p$yohIqti6 dflTiB loquoJ Ics tliooSugiciia^ trlbutsirefl pour touts ectio 
tliforio do leiiTH dovftnciers braLuDnniquee, out rcoonnu uno norlo du 
plinses distuiotAfl, Bion qn’iine plirus^ologie fftussodient pr^clflo voiJu 
lefl dOftoriptloiiH qd'ik font doa pbi^nojniliEiey do traneo, il cat flia4 do 
rccounnitro quOi pat lea dhyAna^ rbunimo religioEi^f^ sotifitrait k Pin' 
diicnOO du mondo oontixigcnt^ vqJI an per^unjiidit^ flkgrAndir infinunpiit 
jti^qu‘4 CO qn^oUa ao confonile — tempurulrenicnt — axeo PabAolii* 

Cetto tcndAnco psycholugiqno dudde ftd bouddliismc un camet^ru 
tout pflrticuIiflT. A »kd Lenir aux fnlta qui vionaont dV^tro rappol^R 
oft constfttfl quo I'hcjinino no sanrult Appoitenlr h cot to religion JMina un 
ftOto forma! do vo]adt4. La uodv'orsidd ost eodsid^rto oomind unti 
orlCfttAtion nonvflUo donneo k la vk. La geii^ du salut est pr^nt^^^ 
OOEftifto jqjiritiiEllo ot lout u fiiit penKUiooHo ; olio est^ do plua, lento 
et euccewn VO, 

I>o ]&p pour lo bouddbiamop plu&ienrs confiiquenceB iaiportantosf. 
Jkn mgmdo iino oU doui- 

Religion pemonuello int^rlourep le bouddbiflino viiMi k p^ni^trer la 
vie cntkm do coui qui !e cocifotecnt. II laiwo par corLB^iiunt tonibcr 
bi diaLuiclinn du SftCJri ot du profanOt qtil coupe Vexiatenco dea individu:^ 
et dflff Boci^lffi on demt partioa trancb^os. En mime tompfl. il m dhim- 
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t^resse de la soci^te comme telle, et ne coimait plus gu^re la notion 
de tabou ; il no croit pas la contagion du sacrilege. 

La doctrine et la discipline sont n4cessaires pour nettoyer soit 
I’esprit, soit le cceur; niais elles ne sont pas les vraies ouvri^res de la 
saintet6 et du salut. 

H faut f aire Texp^rience personnelle de la vie religieuse. L’ob^isaance 
a une tradition, a une autorit4 n’a pas de valour par elle-meme. Pour 
arriver k la connaissance, il faut I’enseignement, mais cet enseignement 
doit etre corrobor6, assimil6 par la reflexion. Appuy^es Tune sur 
I’autre, la confiance que Ton met en la parole d’un maitre et la recherche 
patiente de la v^riti, eliminent I’individualisme sans garantie, et le 
dogmatisme traditionnaliste. Comment I’enseignement et le travail 
personnel s’associent pour I’^laboration de la connaissance, le Bouddha 
I’a expliqu6 au jeune brahmane mis en scene dans Majjh. Nik,, vol. ii, 
pp. 171 sqq. 

Le bouddhisme ‘ psychologique ’ n’est nuUement tout le bouddhisme. 
Cette religion n’a d’ailleurs pas attire que des penseurs solitaires et 
contemplatifs. EUe a fait sentir son action a des foules compos6es 
d’614ments venus de tous les coins de Thorizon intellectuel, social et 
moral. EUo a conquis ces masses parce qu’elle leur a offert des regies 
et des croyances trds positives, et qu’elle a pos^ I’existence d’etres dont 
I’intervention est efficace i>our I’^laboration du salut. Dans cette autre 
orientation du bouddhisme, les motifs psychologiques prennent la 
forme de mythes et deviennent objectifs; exemples : les quatre 
rencontres; le mal personnifi^ en Mara. Ici la pri^re est exauc^e 
du dehors, et les 6tats mystiques mettent Thomme en communion avec 
des etres surhumains. 

‘ Psychologique,’ le bouddhisme continue les anciennes Upanisads, 
qui, elles aussi, enseignaient ime m^thode de salut individuelle et 
int^rieure. Il (Mere des Upanisads, en ce qu’il n’est ni esot^rique ni 
intellectualiste. Religion, il veut transformer la vie de I’individu, 
sans se pr^occuper du milieu d’oii sort cet individu. 

‘ Populaire,’ le bouddhisme voisine avec les rehgions qu’on comprend 
sous le nom d’hindouisme. Comme il a du presenter ce caract^re, des 
qu’il a re^u des laiques, c’est-^i-dire des I’origine, il n’y a pas heu de 
chercher laquelle des deux orientations du bouddhisme a pr6cdd6 
I’autre. Ce qui est certain, c’est qu’^i. la fois psychologique et populaire, 
il donnait satisfaction k des aspirations tres divergentes. Ce fut Ik 
sans doute une des causes de son succ^s. 
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THE RELATIONS OF ART AND RELIGION 

IN INDIA 

By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY.' (Abstract) 

Three outstanding phases of the relation of art to religion are 
recognizable : art in the service of religion (religious art); art rejected 
by religion (asceticism); and art despised by religion (puritanism). 
The first two of these positions are properly characteristic of Hinduism 
and Buddhism, the third of Islam. The possibility of reconciling the 
two first is found in the fact that Hinduism does not seek to lay down 
for all men, or for all parts of a man’s life, the same course of action, 
or point to one only method of spiritual progress and means of salvation. 

Indian art is essentially religious and aims at the intimation of 
Divinity. But the Infinite and Unconditioned cannot be expressed 
in fimte terms ; hence the religious art of India is concerned with the 
representation of personal divinities. For most men the love and 
service of a personal deity is their religion; and it is their faith that 
Indian rehgious art expresses. These are the true citizens, for whom 
art is an aid to and a means of spiritual progress ; ‘ fine art * an intima¬ 
tion of the Infinite; the ‘ lesser arts ’ a witness that man does not 
live by bread alone. True asceticism, on the other hand, is a search 
for a reality beyond conditioned life. 

Turning to the actual religious art of India, we find that it expresses 
in concrete imagery ideas that belong to the transcendental and 
mystic aspects of religion. Indian religious art contrasts thus with 
Greek, which corresponds only to the Olympian aspect of Greek 
religion. There are many Greek statues that may be either athletes 
or Apollos. In Indian religious art, on the contrary, the human form 
is used not for the sake of its own perfection, but to express transcen¬ 
dental conceptions; the ideal, non-human, and sometimes grotesque 
character of Hindu images is always deliberate and intentional. Nature 
is a veil, not a revelation; art is to be something more than a mere 
imitation of this maya. 

Almost the whole philosophy of Indian art is summed up in the verse 
of SukrficAr^^a’s SukranitisCiray which enjoins upon the imager the 
method of meditation : 

* In order that the form of an image may be brought fully and 
clearly before the mind, the image maker should meditate; and his 

* See also A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Aims of Indian Art, Campden, 1908. 
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success will be in proportion to his meditation. No other way—not 
indeed seeing the object itself—will achieve his purpose.’ 

The method of concentration in religious devotion upon the mental 
image of an Ish^ Devatil, or patron deity, is identical with the method 
of evoking and defining mental images practised by the imager or 
painter. 

This is illustrated by the comparison of Dhyana mantrams with 
verses from the technical books of imagers (Silpa sastras). 

The use of images in worsliip is generally misunderstood by students 
who belong to more or less puritanical rehgions. The Hindu view, 
not unlike the Catholic, is somewhat as follows : Except for those 
whose heart is set on an immediate realization of a non-milyic, uncon¬ 
ditioned state of existence as subject wthout object, images are of 
value as a centre of thought. Images obviously made with hands 
are often less likely to create misconceptions than purely mental con¬ 
cepts of divinity—they are more, or at least not less, obviously symbols, 
and are thus less liable to be regarded as an adequate representation 
of the Infinite. The educated image worshipper toows that the very 
name of God, and the attribution of qualities to Him, are limitations 
imposed by his o^vn intellect; still more that the form of the image 
is not really the form of the god, but only analogous with a coloured 
glass held before the sun. 

Religious symbolism in Indian art is of two kinds; the concrete 
symbolism of attributes, and the symbohsm of gesture, sex, and 
physical peculiarities. The symbolism of gesture includes the various 
positions of the hands known as mvdras ; of ph 3 rBical peculiarities the 
third eye of 6iva or the elephant head of Ganesa are instances. The 
subject of sex-symbolism is generally misinterpreted; but, in fact, 
this imagery dra\\m from the deepest emotional experiences is a proof 
both of the power and truth of the art and the religion. India lias not 
feared either to use sex-symbols in its religious art, or to see in sex 
itself an intimation of the Infinite.^ 

The lingam is not properly an instance of sex-symbolism; it is 
probably not of phallic origin, but derived from the stupa, and is now 
regarded as the highest emblem of 6iva, because the least anthropo¬ 
morphic. True sex-symbolism in Indian art or literature assumes 
two main forms : the conception of the relation of the soul to God 
expressed in terms of the passionate adoration of a woman for her lover ; 
and the representation of the energic power (sakti) of a divinity as 
a feminine divinity. 

With regard to the use of sex-symbolism in Indian art there may 
be quoted here the words used by Sir Monier Williams in referring to the 
presence of words of erotic significance in his Sanskrit Dictionary i in 
* Brih€uiaranyaka Upanishad, 4. 3. 21 ; also 1. 4. 3-4. 


7- liefiffhfu qf Indm nnd Irftn 

JndiA the rdatioil betviTOji tJic ttcxra re^Knlini oii: & Kacr^ mjatery^ 
And is never lield iu be ^ug^estlve «! iitij^ropcr or indcH'^nt idruui/ A« 
much cedd not be eeJd of bUuwpe, 

Indian relt^ioua: art la often, bat bv no iuentm ulwayifp bejiulifiil ; if. 
may aW bn fern bio or ffroteeque. Penaoiial goda nrv nKpeefa nf n 
pantheistdr Divinity, njwn uboui * all tLia aoiviftKe la KLrung a« gemK 
upon a thread \ But nature is net alwaj’B amiJIng ; ahe m eoncemed 
ijdL lead with death thaii life. Aa there ara tluee or qtmlitim in 

riaturop rujajt^ and images are also eliiUkiiGed mto thriw* 

rajimk, jind {amaitiL 

But it is best to atady tbe relAlion between religion and m‘t fratii 
artanl c^amples^ TiiC seated Buddlia may be aeleeted na an example 
of one of the tradltiojiaJ eoiieeptiDna nf Indliin reHgioiM ortp Mere 
conA-entioiwJity and tradition are t^□llllnn^)y iield to fettc-r artlatle 
imaginatioii- But it ia a ruudem error to oaiociat^ imAginatIvo m- 
teiudty only with noviolty, Forp Ui the nanieleas nrthtta who ti-reaght 
the rcligiouH xcnlptnrfA of India, the aim waa not to prove tlielr own 
elevemcoap but to roteH the great tbioH ityelf, which moant so mach to 
thQiUp and wLieli it wna given to Lhoiii coiitlnaally to re-fi^epro!^. As 
regards tlic Baddha, il is not. true* os ia ttomeiimes mid, that there ja 
no development^ Jit the Hensetloit the work of diFcront qHKihii ia Quite 
i]ncl]aractenzed+ But it la tnie tliiat the Conception reimaina through* 
out Almoat identiOaL This ia an expression of the feet that tha Indian 
idea] haa not changed. Wlist is this ideal so posaionutcly dissired i It 
ia one-pointednesSp samL^aJghttdncsflp control; little by liitje to roin 
in* not merely the senst.% but the mind. Only by cDnatani Jaboitr 
and passionlesfipOBs la this peace to be attainedp Wlmt ia tha attitude 
of mind and body of oue tliat aaeks it f lie flfjall b« seated Jike the 
imagfl; for tbat poature onen acquirodp Is one uf |>erfect bodily eqiil- 
(loiae ; ho shall he ail that ia under t he rtiJo* Hiveu o'vor unto Sfe. In 
tins wwG the » cornea to the jjeace that triids in and 

that abidea jn MOn How* Uidj] should the grcatcet of Indiana tfyiaheia 
'be repreoentfid otheru’iic tbau jn this posture tliat is in India aasocfatcci 
with evety Htriving after Uui groat Ideal T 
One other point connected with tftatucs of the Buddha 111*3^ bo 
referred tu. It relatoa to the statues of Dhyflnj Buddlioa. The aarthK* 
mortal Buddha ja eoiuotimcti regarded as merely a pmjecUon nr partinJ 
incaniation (ninaaA) gf a pure and glorioua being fuuicljoiiiiig on some 
dner^iooro Ideal piane. A atatuo of a Dhyani Budaha stands for this 
pure being, not merely for the man as he appeared ©n cartli. The 
idea belongs to tlifs Hindu conception of partial incarnatiom Such 
Canccptlous were not unknown to Lhu founders of the grvat Lrfiditions 
of Indian art; and it is tldu foci wliich gives so much deptJi and 
ttenouBness cut merely to Cliok work, but even to the laat monuinenta 
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of the tradition. For if it is true that the conception of the seated Buddiia 
is one into wliich the genius of the greatest artist may be poured 
without any lack of room for its complete expansion, it is also true 
that this Tno/i/ even in a shapeless or grotesque form remains for those 
whose spiritual heritage it is, a well understood symbol of eternal things. 
In the same way, by a study of other typical examples of Indian 
religious art, the relation of art and religion in India may be understood. 

This paper is thus an elementary study of the religious psychology 
of Indian art. Certain conclusions may be dra^^m. In the first place, 
tlie proper study of Indian art has hardly yet begun. By a proper 
study is meant not merely a close study of the weak and relatively 
unimportant semi-classic style of North-w'est India in the first few 
centuries after Christ, but a study of the development of the Indian 
ideal and its emancipation from foreign formulae unsuited to its 
expression. True Indian art is as little understood in the West to-day, 
as Indian philosophy and literature a hundred years ago. This is 
illustrated by a recent pronouncement of no less eminent an archaeo¬ 
logist than Mr. Vincent Smith: ‘After a.d. 300 Indian sculpture 
properly so called hardly deserves to be reckoned as art.* Such a state¬ 
ment is only to be paralleled with Lord Macaulay's famous dictum 
upon the value of Oriental literature. 

It remains to be seen w'hat value will be set upon Indian art in the 
West, and what influence it will have upon Western art, w hen it is as 
well known to artists as Japanese art is even at the present day. That 
influence should result in some real application of psychological prin¬ 
ciples in the consideration of the aims and purpose of art, and in the 
education of artists. 

At present the education of Western artists is an education merely 
in technique ; the imagination is left to take care of itself, so long as 
the imitative powers are fully developed. Now if there is one thing 
w’liich distinguishes the true artist from other men, it is not a knowledge 
of anatomy or a capacity for the meticulous imitation of nature, but 
it is the power of mental vision, of visualization, literally ‘ imagina¬ 
tion *. Instead of being taught by meditation and concentration to 
cultivate this power, the Western student’s whole time is taken up 
with copying things that are set before his physical eyes. Tlie true 
Indian artist, on the other hand, who does not regard the reproduction 
of still life as the aim of art, is taught by memory work and practice 
in visualization to form a definite and perfect mental picture before 
he begins to draw or carve at all; his whole endeavoiu' is to cultivate 
the power of mind-seeing. It is in this respect that Western art has 
most to learn from India. 

Further, the distinction between naturalism and idealism in art is 
one that is fundamentally religious. Religion, for India, is much more 
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■ tUan a dogma; mid it is tho la«k of a mct«pb™o in 

mg<tom W«tam ruatermliatlc culture, and in the Kurviving realwm of 
theology, that maJem it pogsilila for the Wt atem ftrtigt- now to 
Hnd aulliciont satisfaction in the imitation of bcflutifaj anpeamiicai. 
and a SfcifEcieiit aim for art in the of ploasurv. 

It » not, JioTCwer, puasibta for tbo greatest art to flourlah, if men 
wn behove in nothing uiDro real and more etcnml than the cxlenm] 
f^ of Jiatiin}. The trao H-orfd of art is not tbe phenomenal world 
about ns* but an wtjrJd of the inioxin&tion. 

Finally, « regards tlio future of wl in India, two tendentica ore 
apparent to-tl&y, one inspired by the tccbiiical nohievemecta of tho 
wodem lV«t. tbo other a reaction towards the apiritno] idealiam of tlip 
liiwt. If tho goaUat art is olwaya both National and Rchgiona-nnid 
how empty any other art mmt be!-Jt la in the latter toodency alone 
tftat wo «n tr^o the germ of a new and groatur Indian art, that shall 
iiimj and not dretrey tho pout. 


11 

„ j!"outiUed r«*0 PrMeiw relating to iAe fJiatoru 0/ Ittfiian 

V for a correct interpretation 

of tho Vedas it was m tho firet place to conaider the birth- 

place of tho religion which f$ dimly ahadoH ed forth therein : argiiniciita 

^pro-historic Ary’-uu, formed their 
OU turc-greup in Imha. Secondly, the fiuetHion was nii««l os to the 
and errciimstancea in which tho Vedas were compned aa Saniliilmi ■ 
from Mrtmn nef^cM in the Vediw themselvre it Bwm«d that in tarly 

finligicm lost ito influenco with the 
cultured olasecs. and that tlireo compilationa were coUoction* of Man- 

'Z interpretations added. 

.^^otTthTT ““ 

revive faith In the early cult. 


1.5 

lUJDlJIirST HELlCilOLS AKT 

Bv A. A. .UACJDOXELL. jAhsthact) 

*V. * historical ehoiacier from tho 

Tine of fedfan Ltomturo to tlw hfuhammsdmi conquest, to. a.o 2000) 
wo are la^ly dependent on arehooology in its vorioJ bromrhre for 
Ho rccoaatructKia of the Mtonrnl history of Indian reUgions, Tliougli 
Indian religion can bo tnired hock in lilciaturc to re tirJy a date L 
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c. IfiOO n. C-i it did nnt bngin itiifiif ui lLu lurtii ul iilru(?tu.nil 

And plaMic art till & cionip&mtiwly lat^ pefiiKl. None of tbe Airolii- 
tectaml or Bculptiiral Antifpiitiea which tfyr\^ive lji Ir^dlA 'vitti on* 
«xt-4fpCicn, bo dj^tcd earlipr thnn 2S30 Er,C* Tluit esceptlon Is » briek 
$tQpn or reJic mound at Flpmbw'^a OJi fcbe Nopfi^I fitjntiftr, 'irhinh whm 
explored t*efi ycata ago and bos with probability boen jumigned to 
450 E.a The Juatory of Indian axt reoUj b^giTUf with the reigxi uf 
Afota (57S-23i D.c.)i spent a groat part of his life in pruniotiiig 
the Interests of UtiddKism by insorthjng many edicts and greeting 
vast nuiribors of stOpas ta i^mmcniorate the fouiiilcr of the faith in 
every part of India. 

The Liatoiy" of Buddhiatie reiigiouB art in India extends over more 
iboD tune oentunOs and may be divided into three rough lyeqiiaJ periods. 
The earlieet rehehes from 260 b.c. to a.Dp 50^ The monumentB iivhieh 
sunivo in India fiwin this period aiti nJmnRt exclusively the work of 
Buddhists^ It was the BnddhiRta w^ho intinduced the nsO tif stone 
in ambit^urc at the commencenient uf this pcrical. Tlie Buddhists 
w«Ts, ixL faot+ the first w'bo built w i Lb stone in India. For fioiuei centuries 
earlier the srchiLecturul uoe of bnch had bocO known, as is provinl hy 
the BtOptt of PiprubwEi. But the ornamental buildings of the pn?- 
A^kan ago mmt liavo been built of wood* like the modem palsces of 
BurmaH only the substructure being made of hnek> Tlse whole hialury' 
of Indian arehJteeturo points to previous corwtmction in wood, the 
stone montimenis being to a large f>xt^t imitatious of wooden 
models. 

The seeond arid^ as far as Buddhist scnlptuir is cotjeenied, best 
period extendfl roughly from a. n. 50-S60. Tlur third period (a. n- 
:iSD-650) in nnfccwmrthy chiefiy for w'bnt It pfodiiced in the way of 
pictorial art. 

Tho mmoma of Buddiii^L art in India may be grouped under the 
three beads uf architectumlp oeulptunil, and piotorial. Seuiptum and 
painting pracLivoBy always appear in Hjnnesion with arehitMture, 
and ms^atiably in the aordee of religion. Buddhist paintjngH Burvivo 
only in two groups of caves In T?V'^tem India. 

A. Early Buddhist arelutccture may be divided into tliw main 
gruupH : (ij Stupoa or lebc mounds, {2) Chaityao or placfw o( worebip, 

Yibama or dwellings for the monks. 

I. Tbo stQpa is a dome-shaped strueturei^ being a development of 
tlie low' buritsl mound in which baked bricks wem Hubstituted for 
earth with a viowr to durabilafy. They were erected by the Buddbl^a 
iko monumonta enelosing relics of Buddha or of Buddhist saints. Some, 
bowover, only oommomorative of important ovents or miracles 
connected with the history of Buddha. The beat rtjpresejitalivo of 


7ti Rcliffiotis t)f imtia. am! Irttti 

tliia foftii trf fltnitjhiro id tin? Jar^ge dtflp& at iSitncIu in CciilmJ rndia, 
dating pmhftbly ffoni tliu tliird LTntunr B,c, From u KubAtruetum 
coiiaiating of a Jow drcnlnr drum, riowi a JifnilspLeriwil dnmfl. whiolj 
is dunuuiidpd by u ijruM.'iBuun path formidg tho upj>i.‘r rim of tho 
drum. On tbe top of ibo dunm m a Kox-Ulco otnivturi: [.‘AJIi>d A Iw 
(a Bunniwfl word) duruiuunlod by an iimbrplja. TJjo slQpa itwlf ia 
i>urruiind«d by a utono ntiltng, witb gates on four Htdes, en¬ 

closing a proroffifoii palb. Bulb tho mila and tfic gates ait) umois- 
takublu imitafions of wooden niodfils. 'J’hc gateways (Sanslc. tomun) 
w ero introdnaed into diinu and jApan along witli Buddhist ArobJtoc-^ 
turn from ludia. 

rto Oariiisft stnpOA were prupurtioiiataly yniy lo^r. Tlius tho 
hejgbt of the Pipntliwa stupa ta only one-fifth of its diumeliir. Ai 
time woJtl on iho relAtivo height increased. Tho iiAnohj stQpa is half 

high os it is irido. In tbo stupa at ftftmAth, near Beiiimai, tba 
liBight IS coruddcrably greater tlmn the dismeter. In utber wnids. 
the Atflpa slionii a tendetiiqf to assume tbo nhaiHi of a lower. Cbn- 
euiTMitly tlw t«j afoo became elongated, aa may be sceu in obrono- 
Ingicslly ffliccesuivo spedmens in the rock-rat tom'ptee. Tbu combined 
elongation is weU njprwnted by a atQpa found in Qimbodu. The 
neit step is a furt livr elongation Of the tee with a correspondiug diminn- 
lion of the stQpa itaeif. 11118 is well illustnitcd by an exHuipIo found 
itj ^opal. Ilero, too, tiie thirteen umbrellas of the tee fwiiioh in 
Indian roek-eut ajid model stone speeimens vary from tlirec to nine) 
have asnimed the form of roofs. In Burma tho process goes still 
furtlier, iionlly anything but the tee being left, Tbu fuiai step is 
reached in Cluiui, whcni the teo ie practically aU that miztains, 

Thfl Atfipa bveamo to the early Buddliists the mligious edifice pat 
t^^dlenct: and waa the eaersd object always sot up by them for worship 
in iLmr t«iijp]cs. 

3 . TJis ehaityuB worn the couuteipart of Clirietion churches, not 
only m form but in ow. Till m-eotJy only trok-tiut ajmeimons to the 
number of about Lliirty were known in Indio. Those Ennblo us to 
l^dcrstand ivliat the interiors at loast of these structures were like, 
Tlie typical cliait>'a consists of a naco and side aisleu tcrmihatiiig in 
an apse. The pilLus separating the nave from the aisles are eoJitmuod 
tOQnd the apse, under wlucli i the rock-rat stilpa. The roof of the 
chaitya fa ^aiicireular. (JvCf the doonray is a galJerj', aboto which 
IS a laige VLUidow' ahaped tike a horaashoc and lightizig the stupa. Tbo 
outward apptsatoace of tlie stnictufsl chajtya was for a long time 
ramowLat ooojcetund, but reecnt dtscoveries in tbu Bombay and 
IHadroa Ptoaidenchu liave supplied tbs neesSBaty evidrace. Tho 
eiOaTatinn of the pock-trat ehoitywi extended from 200 a. c. to about 
A. D. OOO, and the dereJoptnent of their stylo con bo followed step by 
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*tcp Ihrmigliout Dins ocnturics. Thn oarliiast ciAiupka clcitrly 

Indtjvt^n wfindiia ong^kmls. As w^s pass to thn Lateat Bpccluicns, wo tfiu 
trace progrtiB towards litiiio fmnrfructiuii vii the ooo hand, 
and do^nL'noy m cult on the othor. By Lhu Oftb ccjitiiT3^ A. D. fill 
trace of woodwork has disftppftftwJ. The rail ornanaent so com men 
in the e&rlior eavcfl I 1&9 irsnifiliod, w'liiJe the liorscshoe window-hriwls 
employed as a dooorftffnn nn the fu^wle are dwarfe^f- A striking 
cliAJigo is tho frtot that %jtc sculpture has superfiodofl the plainer 
arehJtootiJLnil forms nf the earlier cavea. The grmteflt ctuLuge, how' 
ever, is tho intnxiiictioii of Ggun^ of Biiddha in all hhi BfctiludL^. 
Only ordiimry loortalfi ate aoulptUTcd in the mrlicr cavWt while BuddJin 
noTBr appeanj, he i« oven the object of woraMp^ hia image beleg 

placed in front Of the stClpa itaolfp w liieh idone waa adored fn the older 
Dhaityns. In tlie largo chait^'a at EUoJ’tip wliieh dates fmm aboiil 
A.U. CODp the stapa bss » frontispiece making it sqaanc on this mdo 
and containing a seated Bj^uie of Buddha. In tho latest chsJtyii cavo 
found in India (at KImj-IvI), the etopa Is no longer solid, but is hullowt d 
out into a cell in which an image of Buddha Is placed, This inarlis 
the last step in the development of the Buddhist diaitya and lurntHhes 
ft transitinii to tho btor Jain and Hindu tcmpicti. 

3, The Buddhist vIhAm* or mmiHiitericff survive Only in rOdk-Cut 
specimens^ of wJuch there are about 900 iu Indian Tlicy consisted of 
a hall, generally aqUArOp surmimded by a nuOiber of sleeping ouhiclce 
and provided with a verandah in fronts About forty of the extant 
vitiELias appear to have been cicibvatcd before the Christian era. In 
the earliest period thoro were at fimt no plUarfl in the Imll* but at tho 
end of the Erst century four pillars supporting thn efuiing begin 
to bo introdup^Ki. There is as yet no %iire Mulpture. Tht- only 
omamenti conflict s of hum-%ilioe archcfl and the Buddliist rail aa a string¬ 
course with an fKicn^ioiuil pOafftor. In the second period the uuiulx r 
of pillam ■ttuft firsrt. bercaecd to twelve p thmi twenty, then twoiuy- 
fouTi and finally twenty “eight, while a aaneluary conUiiiUig a igun^ 
of BuddfiA waa introduced in the hack wall. In tho third period, the 
Bftnct^iariea become more elahoratei till finally, about AiD« 700» the 
w holo plan and Bculpturo of the vihflcM bceomo uiduitliigulaliable ftoni 
thoM of the Hindus^ nUfl transition is moat clearly scon at EJlora. 

B. We nOwcoBi^ to Buddbiat reUgious art aa represenled by sculpture. 
In tho first period (M) b.c, to A,D- fSD). the Buddhist colt, following 
tho doetrino of tho Hlnuyfina or the Lc^aer Vehidep hud no worahip 
of Buddha; of wheni no sculpture in any of liui conventional attitudes 
cun be dated earlier Lhan about the end of the iiist centur}" a. n* Bovor- 
otico WM paid during this early period to n!li[S, stOpas. Bo-trees, foot¬ 
print* of Buddha, and to sacred, eymbok such aa tho trifiul or trident. 
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r-nd Use whr^l of tli* law. The H<3iilpturefl appfVLT on tlio r&ilijsgfl and 
gjLtcwAyi? of on monolith oolumnja^ on tho piliiin and 

of chAftyas and tho waIIa of vihilma. Tho mo^t anoiont Tmilingn are 
porfoctly plain- But tlioy anon bogan to l)o adorned with hossefl* 
p&TielKk And fnozos. Then tho railing nt Barhat B-C,) is 

covered in oveiy part ivith bas-roUeffi ’srhioli are praotiwdly an illuA- 
t rated treatise on BuddlslsL mythology. BimOarJy^ tho entire euTfai^e 
of tho gatow'Bj'H at £flnirhi in occupied hy Bculpturofi in irliof. The 
fiiioat opccimon of a carved coluniD is tho A^>ka piilar of Samath^ the 
capital of which is reeded and bell'shaped in Persepolitan stylCi and 
aumaiiotod by b«iutifgll 3 ^ curved lions. Little in tho way of fignro 
sculpture occult in the early caves. It ia noteworthy that finni 
200 s. c. onwards rcljcis rcpre^eutiLig Lukshuit, tho Hindu goddess of 
fortune, are found in ixvcry jjart of Lulia. The sculpture of this oarJy 
period of Buddliist art, iLoiigb tho dotaEs of tt-ol hfo which it repre- 
Bents are aLw'nys purely lodiaUf show's clear truces of both Persian 
and Gtt«k mtlueiifle. 

The history of tlse soctoiui period (AvEs, 50-3fi0)bc^gina iu the extreme 
north-wpst of lodiii, the ABCjont prov^iaco of GoodliilrB, at the time 
when tho Mahslyltna school tt-aa introduced hy ^Agarjuua. Hon? vo 
arc confmnted with a now epoch ‘ for rtprcsciilatioiiH of Buddha and 
of Bndhisatt\-as (future Buddhas) suddcidy appear Lu iha monostenea 
of this district in the first centun^ A.n- II is chuructroristic nf this 
ncTv phaso of Buddlusm that the monks have been oustod from their 
otdis by images of BuddJia and that these images am alwaya adorned 
with A nimbus+ Tl^o figure of Buddlia supplied a centre for groups of 
Rculptiirfi. aa tliat of Christ in Chij&tlaii wurks of art. In this icgiou 
wan created the tj-po of Buddha which spread from here to other 
parts of India and was finally difiused over tho Buddhist world* This 
GandhAra art was evidently produced under HeUeojatio infiueuoa 
ihrongh ocmtaot with the Homati cmpir#, being eloseiy' rdatvd to the 
art of the Antonine period. Thus Ihu Cbrintliian pillars coutaming 
dlmiuntive figures of Buddha in llie foliage found bore um elcarly 
fopjcd from Boiuan models^ 

In this second period there was another flehool of Buddhistic art 
which fiemrished in ^uthem India at AmaravatT on tho Kintna river* 

It is representod by the great mil belonging to a slDpa dating from 
the end of tho fieeeud ecu!oiy a. i>. The rail ie coveted with eculptiire, 
which is ertraordiuArily clabomto and of great beauty of detail* This 
sehod seems to deri^^ its inspirution froni AleTcandrini? art. 

Iti the thirrl and decadent period thn Buddhists ueed linages as 
freely as the Hindus. The charaeteristia feature of Hindu sculp turn* 
wliich represents the gods with several heads and arms, now mode its 
way into Buddliist ait. Thus in ono of the late Buddhist caves nt 
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Kanlieri, the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara appears with eleven heads. 
The mediaeval Buddhist statues of Behar are foimd to be so similar 
to those in the Hindu temples, that skilled archaeologists are often 
unable to distinguish them. 

C. What remains of Buddhist pictorial art belongs to the third 
period and is limited to the frescoes found in two of the western groups 
of caves, those at Ajanta and Bagh. The paintings at Bagh have not 
been copied or minutely described. Traces of the painting survive on 
the ceilings, walls, and pillars of thirteen caves at Ajanta. The oldest 
frescoes here belong to the end of the second century a. d. A second 
group dates from about a. d. 350-550, appearing on the pillars of one 
of the caves and comprising pictures of Buddha with drapery and 
nimbus in the style of the GandhSra school. Tlie most important series 
of paintings is the latest. Tlie subjects are almost entirely confined 
to Buddhist mythology and legend. One painting represents the 
Temptation of Buddlia ; another the landing and coronation of a 
Buddhist king in Ceylon; a third scene, remarkable for its pathos, 
depicts a dying princess. The purpose of all these paintings was the 
edification of pious Buddhists. Tlie foreign influence w'hich is evident 
in them w as probably that of the Sassanian art of Persia. 
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GREEK INFLUENCES ON THE RELIGIOUS 
ART OF NORTH INDIA 

By P. GARDNER. (Abstract) 

I ALMOST regret that w^e did not at this Congress constitute a tenth 
section which should deal with the relations betw'een the various 
religions of the world and art. It is a vast and a profoimdly interesting 
subject, and one which has been much neglected on the whole, more 
especially in England, where the courses of religion and art have lain 
somewhat apart. 

I think it imdeniable that polytheism has a closer relation to art 
than monotheism. I must, however, emphasize the fact that I am 
using the word art in a somewhat technical way, and excluding from 
it music, poetry, and even architecture. Speaking of plastic and 
pictorial art my thesis is certainly true. The great polytheistic 
religions of the ancient world, of Assyria, of Egypt, and above all 
of Greece, have left us splendid treasures in sculpture and painting. 
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Of the great monotheistic religions of the modem world, two, Judaism 
and Mohammedanism, repudiate the representation of living thin^ 
in art; and Christianity itself, though of course it does not prohibit 
religious art, and makes terms with it in all lands, yet finds it not 
easy to develop an art really suitable to it. Where Cliristianity is 
more materialist and approaches nearer to polytheism, it is better 
represented in art. Where it is more spiritual, it has usually been on 
terms of hostility, or at all events on terms of indifference, towards 
art. Early Christianity had no art of its o^vn, but simply borrowed 
types from heathen religions, figures of the ram-bearing shepherd, of 
Orpheus, and the like. It turned Victories into angels, and developed 
representations of the eucharistic feast out of sepulchral banquets. 
Only by degrees did Christian art develop out of heathen representa¬ 
tions a series of types of its own, which it handed down to our ancestors 
of the Middle Ages. These of course had merit: but at present 
I have no time to speak either of their merits or demerits. 

Considerations such as these prepare us for the phenomena of early 
Buddhist plastic art in India. As a religion, Buddhism is even 
less well adapted to the arts of painting and of sculpture than is 
Christianity; more pessimistic, more contemptuous of the body, 
more ascetic. In the primitive story of Gautama and his teaching 
there is no element which is adapted to plastic art; the face of the 
religion is turned away from the beauty of the visible world towards 
self-control and towards conduct. 

In fact a very close parallel may be drawn, as in other fields, so in 
the history of art, between the phenomena of early Christianity and 
those of Buddhism. It was the apocryphal legends of Cluistianity, 
the story of the Virgin Mother, the tales of the Saints, which after 
a while gave rise to what may fairly be called a Christian art, with 
new subjects and some power of development. So it is the growth 
of legend about the founder of Buddhism, and his acquisition of 
colleagues in the Buddhahood, about Bodhisattvas and demons, 
which gave an opportunity for the growth of a specifically Buddhist 
art. 

The Buddhist religion during the three centuries before, and the 
three centuries after, our era found two kinds or species of art in 
India, and worked upon both with different results. In India itself 
it found in possession of the field an art which was native, which, 
if containing some elements borrowed from Assyria and Persia, yet 
in the main reflected the Indian character and ideas. This is the art 
of Asoka, of Udaigiri, of Bharhut, of Buddhagaya, of Sanchi, and later 
of Amaravatl. It shows clearly that in development native Indian 
art was at the time as far advanced as that of Europe, though it is 
infinitely inferior to it in taste and beauty. 
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U fertoinly in a «iirions faat thnt we Ixave no sp<K>imon of 
fndian art wllar than tha latter part of tfio third oetitiiry b.c. It 
wuA pmhably nf wo<h 1, and othor parjahahla matfrrJals- Hut therr 
ran bo no d-nubt t^iat Indian art had an aarlJer hiatory. Tlio art 
of i\M}ka ia a mature art : in anine rcapectii more inatun? than thr 
GnevL art uf the iJnie> tliougb of irouEm* far inferior io it. at leant in 
OUT oyt:»i II hue boc^i obsorvod that lliu ivligiun of tlie Vedfuf la tud 
vajpsc and spiritual to he eulUd tu phnjtlt^ art-. Ko doubt them 
truth In thia ^yin^. But olrt-jvdyp ^ pmvop at tho bq^ning 

of the Christian era-p many of the god^ of ilindtilainp [ndra. 
Hkanda, and otbm were thought of in bodily ahape. Art liad doubtless 
gmwn to meet religion. On tliia mds, then, it wbh a Hindu or BraJr- 
Rionie art hum wjiicli Buddhism touk tha clttuenU '^vith Hliirli It 
t^Urted. 

[ aholt not of tills purely native art of India; but eon£nr rny 
romarks to a i^ieoial field, the art of the Kabul Valley, espeoLally of 
the diatriot of OandhAra. Hero Buddhism had to dop not with a 
nativa artp but with onn romurkahly oiixod, and eompoundrd of vanoim 
eJementa. On tho a hnle ilm art of OandlLOra jh at a far lughor lovrl 
than iliat of ircntnil North Lidia l t^ho fomiit oru far more dignified. 
the utiilLjdi'a liublur^ the drapery fur uaperlor. Tile art of GaudliJlni 
Jiou a special Interest for us, beeauae it woa nudnly tliia ivliieb iu 
Huonoed China and tho north. And to ua Uellenes it baa a greot 
Attmotion beoauso it la ftdJ of the influence of Ofeecc. that Ie to 
Kay, of Ifttor Hnllenistio fTreo&e- f have hnaid it f^ken of jui a 
hmnoh of Hetlenistio art: thin is going too far* but it in a a ex¬ 
aggeration of tha truths It is nrty chief pnrpofm on this occasion to 
make it claar, an far aa is poflfdblB in the few minutea accorded to 
mOi of wliat kind the Hellenistic infiuence on the art of CandliAra 
really is. 

Thi-re io one way, and one w ay oidy^ whopeby we may Iniee Lhu 
gradual working of tho Influence of Western Art in Lbe Kabul 
VoBoy I and that way m by me&m of the coins of Qfwk and Svytide 
kings w'ho bore sway there for four or five conturieu after 200 b.c. 
Those kuiga are oouioely niontionrd in history^ But tholr Douut 
muat have boon very abu ndant^ and aro at ill found in great numbem^ 
And to a AunLiftinatifit they tell their story \-wy claArly- What they 
prove is that during those four or five centiirif^ thero waa a nmlinm/w? 
civil ixatjon in tho rv^on, although varioiiB racea hfiJd from time to time 
the hegemony. 'That oivilbation was & strujigely cnniponnd ono. 

It had Greek dementa, perliapa a Gtwfc bods; hut it w ne overbid 
with Iranum and Indian demonta. and Buddhism wm. at all eventa 
after the second cimtuiy the ruling apifiiual force in it. If 
I show yon a few' groups of ooius in Ruemudro poriods, t shall be 
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far bfltt«- than in nny amount uf disctiftwon* makit cinar ita 
phaMA.^ 

Thft nnft point on whith I wiah to insist Ja tbit hav«? in tliaw 
f^LTLA A uontempomry focord uf tt^s growtb of a ciTiliKation- It in trae 
that littli? remains tJio Coin* mimr to grcidual dovalapnicnt. 
We have a low ^Utue^ uf Groek d«itJ^ trom Kahiil, and a good ninny 
engravMt g«in 0 . Bul> spcaJdny genoralJj tha work* of art and aif hitisc- 
turu in thin FCKJOh dawn to tli«? seeoiid cantury a. d. have periahed ; 
aftar tlifti have* aa will presently appear* coiiiuderablfl mmaina in 
hUhic, But there can be no doubt that tlioro eaiated in the Kabnl 
valley, eontemponuy with the liali-Creek dviLk&tJona uf Syria 
and Arabia and Pkrtbia, a Momi-HeUeiuHtie uiilLiire. Foople bavo 
Aaid that Creek civiJtotion died tmt In Xorth Iniiia, and that the 
ooinA of Kanudika and Huvlehka rupresenti a Htrsam of fredh niQuoilvu 
frorn Home. Onu cnnulderable authority told mo that bo thought 
it likely that the ftourco of it w&A the Holdiem of Crsiciuu oaplurod by 
tbe Faithiane and Settled in inner Aaia. This ui a romance. It ts 
tme that Bomnxi gold ol the early emperom went from .Alexandria to 
the inoutliA of tha Indus and theiico inland. It may be that it woe 
from thv Eoluan avrer that the kingd of Ibe Yuvh €bi took the notion 
of a gold coinage ; for the coiioi of Alexander tJie Great hud probably 
by that time diaappeared. But tlicre ia no tmee of eupying tbo typt^ cl 
tbo Rufiian eoins. Tlio types of the Scytbic klugH are utrikiiigly and 
aggressively original. Tliey prove nut only the exiatunoe in llioir 
duminiona of a most reuiarkabk euleetie Pantheon* but they pnivu 
that tbvro wuro artlsta among them puyaouaed nf groat Hkill^ and that 
Greek was in somadi'gree Atlll tindoiatood, holding probably a pnidtion 
like that ubjeh Normaa French beld ui tbia comitiy at one time. 

Li the wholo history of art I kuuw of no more astoniuhlng phono- 
meaon than the sudden appcarauc^c upon tlie eoina of tJia Tartar Ida^ of 
A vast sedc* of types of deities, indicating an extonaivo seloetinn of 
dcitiw from all the n-eighbourltig peoples. The aynrretiam of raligicms 
at Rome ofTors the nearest parallel; and this was an almost cont*ni- 
poraty phenomenon. Wo arc told that Bevoms AJaxander* who 
reigned A. i>. 232-2^^ had a ^mnamlh which stocid dguresof Abrahami 
OrpheuH* Apollonius of Tyoua and Christ. This was not a mere 
imperial crazo* for among the people the uama mixti^ of cults pre- 

' Timanfrii Qrrbckxl from tli^ British Muscam Ca^s/c^iff cf Us a/ 
laqef Ktm^ €)f /fhiw: 

PI t% J-IO. A^tbocksi 
PI. XVI, 1-P* Maufs. 

PI Xxn, 1-y. COini of Parthiiui kings, 

FL xxVp 7-14. KadpliJ^ 

Pi. xxTT. Kjmiikbka. 

PL xxvrm TTuviAhka. 
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vailed. The coins of contemporary Parthia also show us a carious 
mixture of Iranian and Greek cults. In both these cases, though there 
were abundant deities, yet really the object of worship was the king or 
emperor. There are indications on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, 
dames arising from the king's shoulders, the nimbus round his head, 
and the like, which seem to show' that he after all w'as the centre of 
w^orship, rather than any deities. 

But Kanishka embraced Buddhism. How* did that agree with 
the imperial worship ? Buddhism seems in modem days to go well 
enough in China and Japan with various Pagan cults, and particularly 
with the worship of the imperial house. The Buddliism of these 
kings must have been very superficial. 

Buddhism, during these centuries, came in, prevailed, decayed, and 
disappeared. From the diaries of Cliinese pilgrims we know that it 
was still strong in the Kabul valley in the fifth century a. d. ; in the 
seventh it w'as almost gone. 

The Indo-Scythic dynasty of North India was in the fourth century 
overpowered and supplanted by that of the Guptas, a native race 
^rith Hindu religion. Tlie plentiful gold coinage of the Gupta kings 
bears scarcely a trace of Greek influence: it is essentially Indian in 
character. After this date the Greek influence, whether in letters or 
art, spread no further into India, and died aw'ay in the Kabul valley. 
Hie only direction in which it spread further w^as towards China and 
the north. In EJiotan Dr. Stein has found plaster figures w'hich can 
clearly be afiOiliated to the art of Gandh^ra : and to any eye used to 
art the mediaeval and modem works of China and Japan ^ow in the 
treatment of the human form, though not in other respects, traces 
of Greek influence. 

Let us next turn to the extant sculpture of Gandhara and the neigh¬ 
bouring district. And first we must mention two or three figures, 
for there are but two or three of them, which represent Greek deities 
unalloyed. These are exactly parallel to the figures on coins of the 
Creek kings. A figure of Athena, for example, in the museum at 
Lahore, is exactly parallel to the Athena on the coins of King Azes 
at the beginning of the Christian era. It is not a work of pure Greek 
art; it is not imported; but it show's exactly the style in which the 
artists of North-West India worked at the time. Besides this there 
liave come down to us a figure of Herakles slaying a snake-legged 
giant, figures of Silenus and the like : scanty remains, but enougli 
to show that the art of the Greek and Scythic kings was not confined 
to coins, but spread into sculpture also. 

But the great mass of the GandhAra sculpture is of later date ; and 
it is exclusively Buddhist, used for the decoration of topes and sacred 
places. 
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It has been discussed by various writers; perhaps best by Mr. 
Vincent Smith and Herr Griinwedel. Mr. Smith makes a careful 
attempt to determine its date; and after passing in review all the 
evidence fixes on a. d. 250-450 as its period. I think that some of 
it is earher. But it is so confused in our museums, even the places 
whence it comes being often not recorded, that it is scarcely possible 
to treat it scientifically. 

In an excellent paper published in 1890 Mr. Smith observes that 
the influence it shows is that of Roman rather than Greek art. Mr. 
Smith, as he tells me himself, would now modify this view. The 
fact is that we must carefully distinguish two things (which I must 
observe are much confused in WickhoflTs work on Roman Art), art 
which is Roman and art of the Roman age. That the sculpture in 
Gandh&ra belongs to the age of the Roman Empire is beyond doubt. 
But art in the Roman Age is still predominantly Greek. I am obhged, 
by want of time, to be dogmatic ; but in saying this I have the support 
of the most learned authority on the subject, Mr. Strzygowski. Art 
in the time of the Antonines, and still more in the time of the Severan 
Emperors, depends not on Rome, but on Alexandria, Antioch, Pergamon 
and other great Hellenistic cities. The types of the deities at Rome 
are purely Greek. The ideal sculpture of Roman age in the galleries 
of modem Rome is almost purely Greek. Even the great historic 
monuments of Roman victory and achievement are mainly Greek. 
The arch of Trajan at Beneventum, the finest monument of Imperial 
times, is mainly Greek. In the reign of Hadrian Greek art prevailed 
more and more. We have of late learned that the Pantheon of Rome,, 
which had long passed as an example of Roman architecture, was 
built by a Greek of Asia Minor. From the age of Caesar to that of the 
Severi great Hellenistic cities like Antioch and Alexandria were centres 
whence the influences of Hellenism spread both east and west, veneering 
the native populations with a thin crust of Greek language and science 
and art. The more powerful nationalities, Rome, Egypt, Persia, 
translated the influence into their own religious and artistic forms. 

The sculpture of GandhAra is a gradual translation of Hellenistic 
art into the style of India. Sometimes the figures are almost purely 
Greek; sometimes they are half Greek and half Indian; sometimes 
the Indian element is overpowering. I will give one or two instances 
of each kind of mixture, taken mainly from the museum at Lahore 
and the British Museum.' 

Perhaps the best subject in which to trace the amalgamation of 
Greek and Indian art is the representations of the person of Buddlia.^ 

‘ Instances selected from Burgess, Qandhara Sculptures : 

Mainly Greek, PL iv, 2; xvn, 1; xxvi. 

Mixed Greek and Indian, xix, 3; xn, 1; xni, 2. 
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In bho eorlitir Makoii art> Buddlii^ dow not appear evuu m Buddbisb 
vitsensa. We may oottiparc the ^ry Rorly ChriatJou art, in wMcti 
Clirijit uppeara only in the perwin ai OtjiLlucu^ ^ tlue ram-beaniig 
sbephcnL But the creation nf the typo of BodcUia belongs to the 
art of ijqndhft p** and that type in eaHenliolly Greetp The influntache Jh a 
barboiotia addition; hat tJie Indian arUste ieeta to have felt that the 
Pimple seventy □( a Greek typo suited their wiaKt#r bettor Lbun 
dgnree ioadiHl with uraamontp in which they iwnally rejuicop and which 
they ose even for the Bodln^tvas. 

I fear that I niiiet stop, before touching moft; than the hem of 
tho enbjeet. The art af early India is of great interwit, and it in u 
noatter for ftonm shame to Bjiglishjueu tisat not only hoH ihi study 
hren nr^luctedp but thatr at oU events until the proconsuloto of Lord 
Oirzon, itH moutuuoEits have been destroyed and dispersed in the 
most leeklees way. What 1 J>Ave tried to show, howovcf impcrfeotly, 
is that it is a contemporary rnirror of remurkubLo relifilonB changee and 
development, and worthy of preservation oEke from a national and 
a historio point of view. 
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In a iV<rfc OH AOios j^ernwiiw of Earfy BwHd^fst JfiwwiOTftf Mr, W. A. 
Do Silva described the BuddJiisl tniswoiiS wliioh ana mentioned in 
chap, xn of the Alahaviuiisa od bdiig sent to Kaamira-Gandliafti (the 
lower Kabul vaileyl^ Moliisainaiidala (x^lysorej, Vanavasi (Nurtlierij 
jConara), Apanuitika fXurth-west Coast), Mahnratta (the Buecaub 
iSavannabhumi (Pegu), and Lanka (Oeylnn); and akywi?d the flkiJl 
erf the varioufl (preochera) fn adapting Lbdr diifeoujaes to the 

capacity and cnvlreninont of their hGorarap whom they taught through 
what was already familiar to tham m their ow n early bcLiefe. 
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THE KAT.KI AVATARA OF VISNU 

Bv H. C. NORMAN {AasTnACT). 

The doetrine iif the Avataros of Vi^u is one of the most flnuiy 
established tenets of Hinduism*, and the fundamental teirt. iittorsd in 
tho BhngavadglUi by Vifinu-Krapa (iv. 7, S)> *Ab often w them ia 
a dficlinu of vktue and an Ifunirreclion of vko and injusties in the 
world, I jTiaku myself evident r and thus I appear from age to age 
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for tht pn.‘iK^TVftiioj:i of tlit justp the d*Rl runt Eoi^ of the wiutecl^ i*nd the 
ci^hlklimojit of virlyc* i$ tkaiverTwlly jwwptiwi ** gfwpul iluuugbout 
Uiodiu^tfui, Tlic Indwi Otigin nf the dnotrinn, wliahivcr otLsr in- 
thienw^ way hove ehoped itA finol developinent, hoft biwn demojintmUd 
by Prof- MocckineH, Not only do wn fi nd in the Vedim I lie gvmiH of 
the AvotJlm-tbeory : tlie micth SifAn<jolo tellH im (hat it wwa fur tji^i 
in difftrfrSfl (mrifesw that ViHnn thriw Imveraed thi? rArlldy 

(fpAOes, Weber** aasertion Li) of a Clinatmti orijghi 

for the AratAras i« unsupported by dnliiHte proofs- Wlien ho mya 
tliat * Kolki, espHi&Uy, w^th hia white honia, can hardly be on Iniluin 
inventJoQf an he directly cotiiradJcLa tbe Yii^-tiyiiU]ii]„ wLioli require*, 
or m Kuppu^ted to rcquicep a duMinielJoii of thc> world at the end Of c-aoh 
Kali-yuga, but cau bo oacoclluully oiplaitied fruui the idcuo Of the 
Gnoatka. &c.% hiu atiggeatioiui may bo iu tlio futun- ubuw'U to be fact*, 
but it ifficmif tfflfefil to take Lho doetrioo oa Indian^ imtil dear proof to 
I be vmttmry bo odduevd. 

Li the Itihabtt* and Puitigiia wo Gnd m a rule? a Htervoiy|ied ay^tem 
of tcji Avalinu*, ondbig wntli Buddlia and Kalki. Tlic Garudu Furno^, 
liowovcip after caiuiiioratu^ iiventy-two, ouding witli tlio ifucuo tivo, 
adds tbat "hi* Avatara* aro InnamorableIn other Puroria^ the 
Gguro^ go ae Jugli ae twenty-four and twentynigbL, but all do* w iUi 
Kafki, This manifestation has peculiar interest, for it Jiua stiM to take 
placo. In a fantastic old work. Maurice"* A fieieti/ if wfcry of ifind^Man , 
wo are told that * the Galci hero appears leading a w hite horscn rlcWy 
caparisoned, adorned with JeweLi, and funihthed with wizigs^ pooiiibl}' 
to mark the rapid flight of time^ The home i* repmaiihxl tut ^timding 
not on terrestrial but oetlicrial gronud^ mi Ihm: feet only. huLdiiig u|i 
without iDtemussIon the right fureleg^ w itii w hiehp my the Bruhuuntip 
when ho atawpe with fury upon the carLli, Lliu prusi'iit iienud isludJ 
eloae» and the dxasalution of nature lake plm.-c.'* iCbmpare tlio KLaLe- 
ment* of tlic Ahb6 Dubois,) 

T^irnlng to the Itihasos and Pomno* we find in the hfahflbluLniLa 
that 'the twicc-bora one, KaLki Vii^oiiynkaa by name, iinpsllcid by 
Time, dmU liso up of mighty courage and valour, being bom in the 
fair houi^ of a Bra hma^ in the vilhign of f^mbhoLii. Ho shall tni vf^rnu 
tho cartb, ever taking hin ddight in th* slaughter of the Da^yns ", Tho 
Vl^u aud BhAgavata Pur^iw say tliat hia father will 1 h« caUrd Visnn- 
3'a£a5, But the fullest oceuimt is to bs found m Lbn Purina {or mtiier 
Upapurfioa) sp^^ially devoted to thn subpet (fianslnit text edited by 
Fan^ta Baladeva iVosilda Mfkra). The work in called anubAit^vaiOf 
which would point to Its beuig a hociucL to Lhu BhBgavata POnl^- At 
ths end it I* said to eoutiibt 6,100 ^okas;; addition givf« only ; 
pomibly it ha* been cut down from a laiger work. Tlio Purana lanas 
Hrst of ail told by Erahniil to Nlrada, through whom it wa* tmnetnitted 
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to Vvitaa, aiitl wtt& iiltiniftt*ly iwwiintid to tlio headod hy ^uiiuku 

ia tkif Kaftui^ forest. The events, though future, are related iu iLe 

puti. 

After Krtyft'e dopartuTe to Vaikufifha, KaU begiua to extend his 
IMJwef and hiiiueiuso, and religioius ftiid moral decliiHt tulvuiiiCu rapidiy. 
The BrohJflidB follow after liad doctriaes and neglect the soctilices; 
the limit of human life is low ered to sixtwn years; every kind of fiociaJ 
disorder eots in. The nutuo of KrfnA »forgotten, Uie easto thfitinctionu 
at» nt^Jeetted, the wyrflhip of Vfjfnu caasea, ajid the goda unfed go in 
a body to Biahrna with thoh* oomplaint. Follotviiig the usual precedent, 
Brahma eupplioatea Visnu, who agrees to t» bom for the destruction 
of Kali and the salvation of tlw world. Accordingly he is bom in 
Sambhalograma aa the uoa of a Biahmln named VIt<9^uya&ta, with 
four arnis. which ho ruduccu to two. VariDiiB sages, ht^ed by I’ar^- 
ritiua eoBio to visit IiJjd, and if<irt**a Icalkapimitdrlfitifn uvifhhiibtM ridur 
htidhiti. The young Kalki i# brought up in the usual way under Paru- 
euntTna, whu at last tells him that ho iu the AvatAia of Vimu, and 
pradicts hla future conqucjut of the oacUi. Katki then piauwa Siva and 
neeivos from him ‘a winged horse going whitlier it listcth and multi¬ 
form (ffiirudaiH <iifiwi 7 t htmanam bohurupiriam] and a parrot all-know- 
iiig’, also ‘a terrible swonl with jewelled iuindle and of great hwtre 
Siva also tnlla him that tiuuikiud will prwJaiin him skilled in all tius 
SAatraa and the uso of all weapons, conmimmaU! in knowledge ol the 
four Vedas, and a vauquisher of all beingii. Kalki ttien rides away 
with Ilia gifts, and after gtvfng hia own pt.>oplc the news, goes off and 
oouvorta Viaathayupo, king of thn city of MilUifmati, The parrot 
then artfully praises Ceyloo, ita king and Ids daughter PadmA. who is 
Lok^mf inioaiiiAte, magically preserved for Kalki; wlio jaarrJe* her, 
nnnovetf the ourw from the wretched aapiranls for her hand (they 
born turned into women) and returns to begin hla world conqnwt in 
earnest. 

Tl«e first esepeditioa is against the Baoddlias in Klhata, it may 
seem strangfl to find ait AvatAra of Vl^nu marching to subdue thoae 
who liAve been ennvorlod by Visnu himself aa Btiddlia; but it must 
be rexnembcmd that from the PautAnili point of view Vi|nti iKeanic 
Ittiddha in order lO conlmmd the minds of men and Asunis. and 
deprive liEretka of the power given them by Vedic knowledge. 

history has gone by the board wio can resiiKf fiitizi the repre¬ 
sentation of Suddhodana as the brothex of tlic Jina. A pamllel is 
affoided Ui tho Ptaurfinik Nfl*iketQpilkli3*anam, whore wo find tire 
KacLkotas of the Kalha Upanised masquerndiiig a* Kftfiikctu and 
owiug his namn to hia being bom from his Jiiothcr> now I TJic Jina 
is vanquished in battle, and the Bauddhaa ihcu invoke MAyA ; wlijch, 
boweecr. unitea with Kalki. Then the wires Of iho Bauddhas cornu 
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to but tbetr (wim?>iuah tbeiUp lUid they seek toUgo Jii 

Vis^^u, After \m victory Kafki filays an euornioufl liUkHaEi uiid her 
i-liilil, imd then goes to Haridvanfi, whero ho lueeta the t%o klujjfn 
_Matu md I>evftpL M he is nrmigiiig for Maru to at Ayixlhya 

^nd PcThpi At HAntiniTipiifAr reffplondont BiAbmAcitrm aomoa tip, 
^'bo turns out to be the Kfto Yuga In A bodily form- #^V1| now proeixH] 
to oiaTCh on VludsAiiA, I^aH's city, and they are Joined l>y Uharma an 
A Br^dum^A. A groat battle tokea ploee^ and KaU ia driven back t^j 
Ms oity^ KaUlI slays two terrible demons, and forces Kali to rctirif 
to anotber continent. Kalkf then moiobos on BhalUilap tbe city of 
Sii^dbTHjii, a Vaimava himself, who dghts in onler to win the happi- 
netftf of being killed by Vi^u. lnnlm<l of thiii Jio oarrie^ off Kolki, 
Krla, and Dharma to hia ovm city, and marnes Kaikj to Jjis daugbter 
KaniH. After a snoccarftd march on KilfkianTpurAt Kalki dlfftributcvi 
tbu vaiioiis Jongdoms to bis frlonds and relatJom, and tho goJdcn age 
mta in, Vi^uya^ r^irw as an aeoetie and die* * }i\n wife tlicrctipon 
becomes Xalki, after a life of nnicstmined pleasure and feasLliigp 
is ztaploied by tho gods to return; ho loaves bi$ kbigdom to Ids faar 
eons and departs froin thla world; bts two wives also become Satl. 

Tlio PurApa is a strange jnmbi# of fOAttLrdess dkoractur, cunven- 
tJonal battled, allegoriesJ ideas, and hymns in piai^ of Vj^u, Siva, 
and the GangA. Tlie hem has nothing but bis divinity to dJutinguiAh 
him from the typical prince of a KAvya, His performanco iu nothing 
more than the Dig vi jay a of a fifcravartirAja. M regards the horae, 
which ha^ been fr^iUently enmpsrsd with tbo white hortiO in Eev, lix. 

I It very liltln ia. said about jt^ We find it onco furiotnJy kicking the 
two denioiie Koka and Viknka without slaying thorn, and it also 
carried Kulki ov«r to Ceylon to win hie bride. Like Kanthaka, the 
Bnddiia^a hotwe^ it ia nniy one of the appciidag^a uf the CaloavaTtl. 
and ^ms to have motft in nnmrnoti with tbo Horac-TrL^uuure of the 
Mobilsuda^;@ana-£uttB [^iacrud Eook$ of M* , jd, p. 2551- 
The Kalki-PurSna is apparently not vary well known in India, and 
■seonis to be an eapaoKinn of the short oecount uf Kalki at the end of 
the Bhagavata Furfina, which is the authority geiioraUy acknowledged- 
ITiO romantic dct&ik of his career do not repm^kriit any rral tradition, 
Tlie work la instructive as showing how‘ a pious BhSgavata might: 
envisage the coming nf the libomtor of iniinanity. Wfistmi writePB 
seem to Lave Jumped to the eoncIuHioii tliai Kidki mnst be the same 
as the conquemr of the Revelation; but at any rate the Indian account 
gives ujs a dcvolopod idt» of a totally different kind, wliatever the 
may be. 

The namo KaUd is derivivd from and would mean "the de¬ 

stroyer of w hat is foal \ The ManlfliJ variant XtrfaiTiit points to the same 
mmning. Bojun (for crample Ward in bi& ' Hiiidcios *) derive the word 
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from Kill Biid a root iat to destroy, but tbiii ffl not aullienticatcd. TJjo 
Ti.imt. ia iJiU9 purely [ndian, and furuifihw another piecu of oviduni* 
for thu iiidigcnotie nn^n of tliiu AvotOia. 
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SVNCRETJSM IN RELIGION AS ILLUS¬ 
TRATED IN THE HISTORY OF PARSTSAI 

By JAMES HOPE MOUT.TON 

It ma;^, I 9 iip|MeSO| he regarded ua t'ljftain that Sjncretijaia plAja 
a iDuru or Jess considerabl.fl part in all the mora hi^y dovelop<jd 
raUgioiia, The primitive belieXu of i^oJated and remolo poOpleft. Jihn 
their language, their raeiul type* and their inatitutiunjp, may be treated 
aa approximately ujiinixed. But higher culiuru briuga a higher 
rweptivity to iduuu which niaj be found among aeigUbouring peoples, 
even though the bias againot foreign elements may forbid enuBcioai* 
boirowing. And aa soon aa oonqueat brings race miicture^ or peacelu] 
Huttlumunte of different tribea take pliioo wtliid the same area, the 
miiLtnrc of reOgionA ideae becomes inovitable^ A further cause of 
syacretism in religion is seen in the rcaulta of a deliberate propaganda. 
A great rofoimer or origuiaiur appears^ and Aweefw the people along 
into a new faiths But old ideits are not; so easily got rid of \ and 
it soon is found ihaL the most deep-seated of them havo only changed 
tbeir form, not their real nature, in being adapted to the new theory. 
I propose in this paper to examine the loading features Of the Mazda- 
ya«nur ft-itli a view to identify the probable fiouice of caehp and the 
manner of their adaptation for Feeeplion into tlio complex eyi^tem of 
Parwi tLeol<^ and lituaL 

We have first to ask what stb the elemente that contributed to the 
resultant that we know. Stiietly s|jeiikiiig, we ought to begin with 
a proof that there Je J^oretiflm. But it Ib tUflicoJt to imagiiie any one 
BOriOuaJy aigtilng that Pamlnm au we see it ie a eiog^ homogeneous 
system which issued fully developed from Zsjrathwshtrai^B bram. Wo 
shall prove our thesifl best by assuming ft lui a working hypothesis^ 
applying it in torn to the cbiiraetcriatio elements of the reLglon^ and 
]ustif3iDg it by its succe^ in explaining the phejiomena. 

The throe main typos of AvesLan texts answur broadly to the 
ihree fortvs wLicb have joined in the makmg of Fajislsoi. Oldest^ 
in eusciiCVp though not In aotupJ compcHytian^^ stand the Yashti, with 

^ 1 nwd not tam oiadi? to argue agslcst tnrvdoxkal rwmage- 
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wIiiuL may be put thn Githa HaptflngliAiti nnd ih& Inter XmikA. 
Thi& IB obviously the part of tlio Aveflf ft where wo iuid the elowt 
riintoriid correspoodoiiee with t he Voda. Here eonio li w groat majority 
ol tho divfjuUes md ths reUgiuos ideo* whtrJi we reoOjj^ua? as derivBd 
fniio the period of Jndo-Iraiiian ujiity. Dnr test fur priiuitivo Aryan 
elcniiUEiU 1$ a ffiiriy easy uriu—wo taay put by Lho furtUeir 
how niftjiy of thoflo go back to Lido^Germanir. antiquity. Wo do not 
indeed tttke as primitivo everything which wo find in uuf XntUftH iwifi 
Persian intern alike. Knaaty*, for instancfip doeu not atriko ua as 
urc^U; and if his name is found in the AvoatA (T. 0* aix- 4.1) aa the 

titlo of a fiend, diapile the nicaning. it is eleorly a sign of late anti^ 
Hindu polnnuc, juut au Oaotomfl (liii. Ifl) aiarlot a hofitilo flllnaroti 
to BnddhiEm.^ But with thew few oxoeptions the coinddcnno nf Vudu 
imd Avest* m dear evidraeo for the pan-Aryan inJteritaneo. Thnfi! 
XH natundiy no correapouding tost by w hich wo luuj fecogui^ what 
aroso on purely Iranian ground^ before ^kraLbtuilitra came i but, 
to malcfl our ay stem coniplotOp ol^^^lflntH of Lbis elsas would liuve 
to be ailiiweci for* it should l» added that the system of Mithruiam 
gives UH tliis unreformed Iranian rftlig^on, when stripped (drt l^foasor 
Cumont reminds mej of its various accretitina Iroiii Babylonia^ and 
perhapH clsewhcreH 

So we oouie to ^oratbuishtraH For our pur|Hise it doce not raatter 
wbeChor he or ids immediate diaciplea eouipused the Uflthaa. Thny 
rupieucDt bis dircet teething ; and it would be difUcuIt to find in micb 
rwmote antiquity^ clearer elgna of one commajiding mind showing 
themaelves all over a relijpotiu system^ Tliere is a rioU: of pbUeJoophin 
abstractness in the poculxar features of Parsism, and it ia mojjiJy 
ooanected with tJie material that bclongH to the Catbuu aloiie^ H' 
would not Hurpriue us on Indian aoil, hut in Iran it seeum to utand 
by itself, and ia moBt naturally intoqu-eted by mferring it to the 
thinker to whom parU at least of tlio Gathaa diEitinctly profesa ti* 
belong.^ To accept tliis aacrlptionp And allnur full w'oight to the initsi' 
live of a powerfui and origino] thin kerf, aa real a Founder oii Buddha 
nr Mohazuined, seems decidedly tbo aodiest and ninsi rcosunabio 
explanation of the facU. 

lueut. It Ift bard to b&iiare that its LnjneutixJ atithyr would iMtfnuod 
to ebampion it fLgaiiut tha oomsiiMU of scbolsnlilpp bud hi? Hved io oaC how 

wws rtc?ivc5tL 

*■ CaL JariuwDp iEortwrirr* pp. 177 sq, 

* lilbo KitNit. weight of the suthorltifd who accept- l^fDtoor iV, \\\ JiK^lson''s 

pba for the tndiliun^d date (7th-0tb oout. a c.) nukes me unwilling to hold 
oat for higher antiquity Biil I wish w^ i^oulci add uiotber centuiy or twut 
Jadcson himHif p, t7fj o¥«lemly would Uka to ptuh tha dale bsek 

a litthiu 

* (J/L In Bra* xxir. S2U, 
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Logt nmong Llii' Avt»tttn t.ypHi, utid van,' diffurcnt Irom the uIIkts, 
is tb&t which Ih chariMStcriJstift nt iJu) VoDdldarl. lu assooialiiig tin: 
MftRi with this clcJiiunt it will be ucccaear}- to prolong the prefow 
a little, ftnd aiik wlio tho Magi wen.% We flUrt £rom the impof^nt 
statement of Horodotuft (i. lOlJ llittt they were ojic of the six tribeii 
td the Medes.! Hie mention ol tbero 

ILS a distinct shows that the other five wero not ‘ Ary-an Th^«>‘ 
were Aryan in Iwigaage, however, if wo can trust Strabo a stotemonf 
(n TJt^) that the F’oraiana and Medoe, Bactriaus and Sogdianians 
^rere This. «f courw, proves iiothlng an to 

race. I postulate tlirco strata in the population IJ Aryans proper, 

a relatively "niall body of immigrant ooflijuerojts from the mirth j 
(2) people of tin? MotUtMTanean stock, who Lad spofren an IndO* 
GennoRia language fmm a period lying far beyond our ken, 
invaded Media generati nns beforo the Persians; (3J abanguial til bos. 
tmhiugated by the foregoing, and conforniL'd in language to them. 
Tn this laat division 1 asaign the Magi. Tlio name was not of thmr 
own choosing, anv more than Oram for tho Hellenos, or tt'eteA for the 
fVmry. The stipposed Semitio etymon is rejected by Xoldehe and 
Beacold, and in form the ^vorri strongly reealla others from varioiw 
Lid(»-Germanie eourew. The old Persian Maffv exactly answerst to 
t he GethS 0 miijH ‘ boy ’ or ‘ servant’ ( ef. our inairfj, Gaiilieh i/ogit-ri^, 
which mav bo interpreted by old IritJi ‘slave’. Bnigmanii 
connects Gothic mambf ' girl Skt. maAi’fci ‘ woman winch show 
that tho meauijig ‘ slave ’ was a derived one : the Avcstaii »Wya*H 
* unw'cddsd ' poinla, I thint, tlie same way. Bgt that old Penuan 
earlv adapted the word ia tho direction which Uermanic and Keltic 
show, is a very easy aasumption ; and * slaves * on the bps of Iranian 
cenquorers may have meaut very much wlmt * Helots uicant 
the Spartans addrassing the vanquiahed autochthons. It will be 
obvious, therefore, why the no me is avoided in the A vesta, even in thoiw 
parts which, on our hypothe«i«. owe tlidr main impulse to the Magi. 
Its soUtarj' Mourranco (jrs. Ixv. 7.a prose pasaage, presumably lalo) 
echoes in the compound auifu-lltiS ‘ Magus-liatcr/ the “J 

racial hatred which prompted the Mayn^JT. That Poraian Fifth of 
November eommuiuorated tlio last effort of tbu native populaUon to 
regain power, an effort which only the goniua of Darius availed to 
frustrate. We may well pegaid Gaumftta’a follow victims, the cxpia' 
lion of whoso ’ lie ' Is recorded oil the roeh of Bchistan, as msurgentti 
in the same cause, Defeated in iliair struggle for temporal power, 
iJtn Magi made a nun* Huecossfiil hid for Bpirtiiial dominion: and 

* Slntho (p, 7S7) namss and “** *" iahAbftiag 

coimttT botwwa Suaa and Perteimlia Th™v a«- n*4f 

oilier trilxa are and alhi?» Tc-fO"*'*' tZoroflStriaa* proper ip 


\vli€Mi ilw rvligioJi of ;5ftrfttiiTJsliir» Mxat Mine to tJi^ kiiwlt-dgo of thy 
Gnjtfkt^ it wfts iiE6iiiii(*d to bo n^oHi’jitralJy the rohgioii of the 

It mil HittipUfj oiJT [nfiiiiry if we rover$@ the ehmnnlogiL-iil order And 
ittteiijpt ilr*t to pick out oInmentH lu ^<i"hiob may be ft$9igned 

to Magiaii squxeea. Oor hypothetical rwonfitiiietion prepare m to 
look viit for features of a lower cultaro and a loner rango of iLought. 
A pfolimiiiftiy objection might be raised, tliat a clan of mere eliarnmn, 
detipiaecl and haled by the Euperior race who had bnt lately ru'Oflta- 
bliaJ^cd tbclr political fliipreniacy, would not oaaiJy fllip into the prioat- 
lifMxift of the higher religiDnr s^U less infect thiis religion with the vini« 
of their owTi meohamca] ritual apd Hfeleiw creeds But thero are appo- 
j^ite paraJlelij for thhi eeenungly improbable development. Profeseor 
J, Cw^ Frazer citetf for luc tho case of the Kunimbas !□ the ^filgiTi 
Hills. ThfcMi aboriginals are employed aa pncBts by the BadagaSi 
vrho dread them intFiu^'Iy^ LhOtigh strong enough to have perpetrated 
WuyuiftilvuL on a large scale w hop convinced that tho Kurumbas w'crc 
bewitching them. Siziiilarly Ln Now Guinea ‘ the ifotu (^imniigrants) 
employ tho Koitapu (aborfglues) ns sorc^srera to heal their sick, Co |^yo 
them fine ivcather^ &c. llie nboriginali, as aucb* are behoved to 
have full powers over the element/ Wo might, perbaps, compart- 
the Aasyriaiia sending ii priest from tho deported Innielitas to teach 
their ow'ti colonists * the jpamier of the God of the Jiind ^ and so siave 
tlicnj from the plague of Jiona (2 Xinp Tsvii. Then we may 

reruember that these natiros had been living among the people of 
the higher race for generations ; and tJiey uiust have hod ahunilnDt 
npport unity to iuiprcss their claim to occulr powers upon tho more 
ignorant of their tidgh hoars. Tho Intrusion of tho ftgi was no Biidden 
change. Hic dy/ftfttiff and ^o/ar of ZoroastriAnjsnfl proper held n*^ 
hereditary olliee,* and the 3Iagiaii voluutoor would at lirfit bo welcornod 
as iin espert in ritual by neighboiire who kne^c and droaded his oeoult 
power. In a ^neratiion or two a miage might arise which would soon 
acquire prescrriptivu right. 

Now ibero are a few scraps of external evidoucc which will help us 
to isolate iho Magi for examiiiatluzi apart from tho Farsi system. 
They arc found in eloso coimexiun with Babylon, where a Kab-Mag 
appeals Izi 537 B.C. {Jer. uxix. 3, 13)^ entirely ouUidii Zarathushtrian 
condiiiozm. There they had high reputatien os astrulogois and 
ooairoEnancers—the two cliAracitBTiHtics associated with their name 
in Matt. li. 1-12. Neither of thesa holds of ocoidt lore Is allowed to 
I akc juiy prolmnezit place in the Avestan system ; w^hile whicll 

cvEii tuuk its name from ihasn ootstsnding professors uf the art, 
Ihjwned upon in tho Avi>staH^ TImn in Ekek. viii. 16 Hfj.» we Jhid 
* cites T*. ad 6 mud su 15, 

^ Cf. the pnw^ cited by BarthokunAer IF^jfcri. t. rr. juhI jpain^r. 
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attributed to men in Jerusalem before the Exile a kind of sun-worslup 
accompanied with the use of the barsom. This ritual cannot be 
Zoroastrian : the date forbids. And though haresman is a good 
Iranian word, it seems to have replaced something quite different 
expressed by a cognate harezi^, Skt. barhxf, the grass on which 
the sacrifice was laid: cf. Herod, i. 132 voiV w 

ranp-, /iilWa Si r'o rpUbv^-ov, *Vi raWT/s i6y,Kt S>v ~ /P"- 

That the haresman was developed out of the barhts is sufiScientlj 
demonstrated by 01denberg,J?e/.V- d. Veda, pp. 342 sq., where t^ use 
of the verb star, ‘to strew’, is noted as a survival entirely unsuited for 
the barsom. It may be observed that in Yt. v. 102 Anfthita appMcntly 
sits on a barezi^ in the old Aryan manner.* men then we find in 
Ezekiel the notice of sun-worship joined wth the holding of the 
branch to the nose we most naturally assume the presence of a 
coitus which is identical with that of Parsism in its later form, but 
not in its earlier : tliis reasonably works out as a purely Magian rite, 
not otherwise known as detached from Parsism. The adoration of 
the sun is a very obvious link which would facilitate the syncretism. 
The spirit of the sun cult among inheritors of the old Aryan nature- 
worship would differ not a little from that of the Median abongina 
cult; and both alike would differ widely from the abstract and mystical 
sense in which Zarathushtra looked on the resplendent emblem of a 
deity not formed after the Ukeness of any sensible object. But for 
the unthinking crowd it would be quite enough that the sun w^ 
adored in all three forms of faith: the subtler differences would be 

There are two very conspicuous usages which the ancients regarded 
as the distinguishing marks of Magianism. Theyare brought together 
in a sentence of Strabo (p. 735) tow Si Moyow <A tfovrow.r, iXA 
oh,yoBpirrovx iio-e towow Si «« •'‘ro/uoro.. 

It need not be shown that the former was naturalized in Parsism 
from an early date. The ritual of the Dakhma is expounded at length 
in the Vendldad, and it is perhaps the one distinguisUng mark of 
the Parsis which is familiar to the man in the street to-day. But d 
is assuredly no original feature. Herodotus (i. 140) expressly says that 

But there are magical uses traceable in the Avesta, and due, on my theory, to 
the Magi: thus the use of the feather of the varenjtna bird m Tt. xiv. 3o. 
Strabo {p. 782) speaks very definitely of the prevalence of magical arts among 
the Pereians in his time. 

• With this cf. Strabo p. 732 sq. It is noteworthy m t^ pa^ that the 

necessary Magus does not offer the sacrifice. He only recites the or 

Tasht, just as ho does in the familiar picture in Avestan MSS., repr^^ on 
the title-page of Geldner’s Avesta-barsom in right hand, semce-brok in left. 

• The passage is not clear enough to base any argument upon, but the barezm 
there matj be due to reminiscence. 
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in wuM n IXagiiLii pnu'lft'Vp the? tiovt-red u hoiiy with 

^YaK and byrii^ it. Kvcn apart from this nutioc—cliarodteristio of 
tLa rry niJu kuLilo accufoey of HoJ-odotuA ill iii«i dL-UniLialioii of Fofai^ 
and MngiuD religion—wv miglit well Jjave ai^mucrd euatoiti to be 
DU Aryoii unc^ but tudigenotia in Mtdla^ I'Jie w«U-knomi diOictiJty 
m to tlie lumbu of ihv Acbaoiaenidae most; j^friiply £o| vod by os^^umlng 
that the Mogiau rule was not yet ndoptod by tlio Fersiiwiii: thuro ftre, 
uf cuunie, ways of getting round it, m i^ftrjuoswt<sir sJioHod, but tbu 
oJti^mativo viuiv is. more BfttiHfnetory. Tiiu aaiMU may bo aaieJ of 
Qimbysotf' Utfttinout of tho corpse of Amcjstris (Herod, iii. 16 ); though 
really in this caso, or in that of Xorxes" i^ridano treatment of Uio 
sacred efoaiont u'ator (Horod. Tii, flic character of tho royal 
Binner woidd make a lapse from orMiodcucy not very surprisltig. There 
have been Most Christian monoreha whoso rupntattoiis os Fidn 
D/^ensoTM would he Aerinusly imperiJiect if we iveru unreflduuabiy 
IHtrticular about oorrelating faith and proctioe. NcvertJiele^ the 
most probable eJrplanAtion seetm^ to be that tliu kingM w era traiu- 
greaidng only Magtan orthodoafy, whieJj hod nut yuL entered the 
religion of the ooiirt and nobles of Perwia^ whatever may have been 
the casa with the popular creed. It is imk'cetlotjUy imprabahls 
enough that the^haemenidoeshould haveyiddedspirituo] oUegiiuicM^ 
to Craumata^s kith and kiti until time had Hliruudtrd thdr political 
activity in oblivion ; and the only open question iw whnthcr wo are 
right in rngarding these featuma os spc^iikdJy Moginn. 

CambyBessupplfea ub wft h a link with tliat other question. Hemdotufl 
tolls ns (iih 31} that he consulUd tJie Peny nn * royal judges * whether 
there was a law percnjitiii^ a man U> marry his sisterF Their eminently 
JudioiQUA reply ahow's that they kne^v nothing tlie Alagiiui law 
which made this the very crown of good actiana ; ojid Herodotuti^ 
a century lator^ records the reply w^ithuut Imu raying any ootuiciouHnoatf 
that the Jfagi stood for the principle wdiidi would have suited Qlui- 
byses so well. Hia contemponu^' Xonth us luearsc^cpresa tcatimany Isj the 
attributing it to the ^fogj.^ Their sueeeeeors of SossBDran 
times belaud the oonsonguiucuiui m&rriagein extravagant lerms which 
suggest that they eould not caBUy persuade tlie MasKlayaanian folk 
to accept their dicta^ It woueasier to convince the royal hoiou : thus 
we find Artaxerxes Miiumon monying his daughters Atosaa and 
Amestris^* The practice was kept out of the Avc^ta, and modeini 
PothIh vahemently ropudiate jt, Tt seems very tdcar that this was 
a wholly Mhgian dement, which never succopflefl in attodilng iteelf 
to Pofuism proper^ 

' Of which he miieotcdi to judgt? from hu reviFrcmioJ ireaEmcat of thfr woa 
at hii acoDud v«ffltttro (vii ^4), 

* Ajl CluaH Alet nL H llfp. Slfl), 


Hutarchj Artax, 23. 
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'I’hore I bcIici-C', ftnnthfir MurCf; tronj which wa can dcdut^O idlin' 
charactfirintics of Alagian religion. In a paper wTilteii sow) eight 
ywire ago ‘ I argued t)«*t wo should read the Rook of ToWt «a an rid 
Median folk-lore atoiy. ruwritUjn by a Jew and adapted for purpnae* 
of fldJiloatiOu, but without ramoviiigchanietflriRlic tracts of ita original 
coniUttoris. Now it ia just tho Vendfdfld elomento of Paraism whitli 
jJiOW tlicrtiMiJveft in Tolni. The merit of buryiiig the dead anaacfB 
utrikiogiy in ila emphasis to that wliioli it doubtless replaoed id iIil' 
original story, where the hero® would utcumulato great marit by 
removing to tlie iIuitMw a corpae that was polluting the satrud oartb- 
That this Is the meaning of tho motive in T^Aii is confirmed by the 
appearance of tiie uii-Jowlsh and apparently iiuitu otiose dog t bo is, 
uf oonreCi esiential for the ilagian ritual. Tbo (frtunta or ‘'oarpse- 
rightly reuDgnized by Kohut in iv. 17, is not peculiar to Magion- 
ium, but is at any rate net Jewish. Then there are faint tracest of 
the thefluk-das, in the emphasis laid on the duty of jnnnying within 
the ‘kinship Next I call attention to the fiend Asmodaeua. Hi« 
identity with Ar&na IJiaeva lias long been assumed. Now, tliougli 
thaeoliucatjoii occurs in tlie Cathfts, the real pnoniincnce of 'the fiend 
ViolBDtc’ belongs to the luler Avest*: and like most of the other 
individual Bends he belongs most probably to tho Magian atratuni. 
In Tobii he is distinctly Lust rather than Hate, though ho shows 
the latter ipiality as w'«N : bo need hia charactcristie emblem, the 
* jnuiderons spear upon Tobias’s predeceiMore. 1 need not repeat 
what 1 said abnut tho parallels in Avesta and Shah Nameh for the stoiy 
of the binding of AnioodaouB and tha use of tho charm which restores 
Tobit’s eyesight. Tho ‘seven angala who stand in tho prewnco' 
Jmve an obviou.^ parallel in Paraisin, and it is tbo only ono which oveti 
faintly suggests the nou-Magian side. One very important point 
remains. It waa » serious difficulty to mo in my first study of TMi 
that the book has no eschatology. I soO now that this is a strong 
oonfirmatiori of tlie theory I am advocating, 'fho dortrinu of im¬ 
mortality is manifestly Zarathuahtra'a own £ wliat earlier coooepHons 
ho built on were assuredly Ary on. It is reasnnablo to iiaaumo that 
tho Magi hod no more oschatology than the Babylojiiaim and Other 
native tribes of Western Asia. Tobit accordingly falls into lino with 
the rest of our ovidenco for a Magianium untouched by Aryan religion- 

On aomo such tines as these we may ehminato the Mogian elements 
in the Avesta, That tliiii iitvolvea branding the ritual of modem 
Paraism an essentially oUen to tho Masdayoana is on inference 1 should 
not draw. The new woa assimilated to the old, and homogenisity 

* E^pivtUiMy Tinuf, xL ^7‘ '0O'r 

* Niwswwrily wilii 1 ccnapwloti^ or it vonld Jaai™ bwii mortnl wile Prpmm- 
ikhlj TqtirV iukI TtsWAi wwts in portwnliip fw tiiii duty. 
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atrbitivad In thn Munn way ^ in nilmr TvJlginnH whioh h^v& Absorbed 
ft cuitiui foraign to thftJr nriginaJ fiDioitztiidort. T Am nn^y (^onoeni(Hi 
wtth udgma^ mud I Llunk wb may Kalely ncgan! thn Vf-ndldad as an 
ftcL-ruliun hiat^iiraJIy, howf'ver stH ntaal ms-y havs dorn^tieatcd ita&lf 
m ParHism of lat^r timw. I pa^ on to the oarlJBr strAtSp and ask 
wbat are tha ffyitums whiob wn may iimign to ZarAthttfifatia hUiisdf. 
Wo QBtumjly determlno thorn by looking at the Ontliis. Wo note 
at once tbo promlnonro of tho Ameahs Spenta. They and Miizda 
fid the whok hold, Thoir nam«-—especially those of Vobu Mann 
and Afllia Vahkhta—ani veiy frequently nsed in such a way tliat 
wp cannot f«] quita sure whether there is pensoniGGation or not. It 
looks as though they wore now conii^ptinns In the maui^ as yet not 
niucb more personaJ than the abstract qualitiee wltieh a ruodcni 
Jiunor pwt will personify by the easy de^'ee of eapJtol letters. If 
so, tboy are preflumably ^arethu^htm^e own oomago, a motive Tor 
wbieb it is not liard to see. The ahsenos of the Atyari naturc-spiiiiH, 
litadLHl by Mithra, is vciy signifioant^ when we note that they nri: 
back again in the GatliA HnptangbaitTi and fib the Yaabta from 
begLUtiing to end. They cannot have been omitted by accident. Nor 
were thc)\ I think, merely ignored. Tbe old pnobloin of the difference 
between the Indian tfcmi and the AyfwtAn doJ^m is best solved, I venture 
to beUovc, by recognking Zarathnsbtra'a intention to denounce the 
Aryan ckiiwTs as powEre of eviL*^ He did not name theiUt end it was 
easy for after-generations to forget what be oioant^ end take the 
dc^v to be merely evil spirits of the ordloftTy kind : formal sub- 
ocdinaticm to Ahura Maxda, m angab of bis court', was a siinplo way 
of reintredocing thfrm in all their former gloiy* Tlic pmpbet had* 
however, another method of dealing with the divinities whom ho waa 
ejupdling fmm thoir thrones, llie people were not ready for a pure 
niunotheism. He accordingly surrounded AJiuni Afaxda with arob- 
angels who were too abstract to endanger tbo essence of bis mono- 
Lheism. They bore the stamp of liis own pbilosophio mindi but they 
ivtTTB not irtrietly his own invention aud nothing more- 
VTilbama Jackson has shown how^ the tjMthiis retain distinct trecos 
of the Aryan connexion of certain spheres of xnffueJico with conceptions 
which f^rathnebtra adapted for his purpoHc*® Tbna Aramaiti from 
Aryan tiroes watched over the Earth, and in fjie Gothiui elite awms 
to retain tills province. She is, □evertheless, a purely abstract idca^ 
the principle of Ikvotien ; find thiB has esdstnd side by side with 
the meaning Earth from tbo first. It would nefim that Zaratliusbtra 
fastened on certain conceptidns which lent thomselves to hia purpose, 
retained certam harmless features which might help to popularise 

* This may lie combined with the Buggaslidni ef Crn|dn«r io Fsc, Brii,^ I c. 

■ See the Orumdrw dtr imm. IL flAfl, aoeI rt^fcnmccfl there. 
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them, and developed the abstract element on which he mainly 
relied. 

If I am right in crediting the reformer himself with those features 
of Parsism which turn away from Aryan nature-cultus towards a highly 
abstract and spiritual religious atmosphere, it is natural to ask whether 
the name and conception of Ahura Mazda himself may not have 
come from the same source. It is perhaps not possible to dogmatize 
here, the disturbing feature being the fact that this divine name is 
the only characteristic of the religion wliich is conspicuous in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions. I should very tentatively propose this 
reconstruction. Assuming as I do that Zarathushtra’s date lies well 
behind the age of Darius, I regard the name Ahura Mazda as his 
special revelation. The names he got from Aiyan antiquity, but the 
combination and the attributes he attached were his own. It is just 
the element in a new religion in which the founder is likely to innovate. 
The Gftthas themselves show us the prophet succeeding mainly with 
the royal family : the nobles and court may be assumed as following 
their lead. In that case may not King Vishtaspa’s name have been 
repeated in a family of the same stock and the same religion, so as 
to reappear in Darius’s father ? There may even be a contrast with 
the names current in the other branch of the Achaemenid house: 
Cyrus and Cambyses seem to have had old divine names belonging 
to rivers, the sacredness of which was characteristic of the old Aryan 
faith—^D^irius’s father is named after the Constantine of Zoroastrianism 
proper.* But this is perhaps fanciful: more to the point is the state¬ 
ment in one form of the Behistan Inscription that Auramazda was 
* god of the Aryans with which we may couple the emphasis Darius 
layB on the help that Auramazda gives to him in his wars with rebels 
of a presumably different religion. If so, the 2^rathu8htrian Reform 
was in Darius’s day almost confined to the court circles. What was 
the creed of the people ? * Herodotus (i. 131 sq.) gives us a classical 
description of the religion of the Persians, which answers with wonderful 
accuracy to the picture of Indo-Iranian religion as restored by the 
comparativ'e method. If the ‘ Aryans ’ in the Behistan Inscription 
and the ’Api^oyroi of Herodotus are the highest caste, the royal 
family and the nobles, we may assume another and larger stratum 
of the population inheriting Indo-Germanic speech and ideas : in race 
they may have been related to these ‘ Ary’^ans ’ and the native popula- 

* West’s discovery that Darius in 505 B. c. reformed the calendar on Zarathush- 
trian lines strengthens a suspicion that it is Danus, not Cyrus, with whom the 
strictly Zoroastrian faith begins in the Achaemenian royal house. 

• Note Tiele’s remark (Beligion^eschichU, ii. 33) that Herodotus portrays 
the religion of the people, the Inscriptions that of the court, the Avesta that 
of the priests. 
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tion muci m tho in Lueonia ireti^ to tlie 

Spartjinfl ond tbs Htlotfl. Hctfodotns tcUs tlwt tlio FtodftdB 

TVOTakJpp^ Zoos^ TCK mi™ tvv o^iwv ^la icaAwiTit# It is 

geneKLlly i^afitmied tliAt lie odifl tbo «tip5hGino dimity "Zpb»^ merely 
from hie Greek matinetp But it je at le^- poesibjp that ho heard 
in Persia a name for the sky-god ^liioh sounded bo much like * Zeua 
being in fact the eome wiordi that he really bclioved they tiecd tbo 
faTuiliar name.* Tlda inctdentally expkiiu» why the uamo 
(Aununssrfa) does not appear in Greek writers until another century 
has passed. In Tt iii^ 13^ (a metrical paeeagOp presumably iuidcnt)wn 
find pataf d^o5 . . . dtm> ^ Angra fell /ro^ A/ntvn *! see 

^arthoLomaCj s. v. dyan. Bince D^awi Hurrjves in the Veda as a 
divine name as wdl an a common imun—jujffc aa diis and ZhVsp^ 
in Latin—it is autccedimtiy pmobahk that the Iranians atill worshipped 
the ancestral deJt^f by bis old namc^ 

There foUovia ibo question of Zamthiuhtra’a responaiblltty for the 
ao-cahed dualism of ihu hlazdayaena. Towards this w^c may note as 
foUow^s. (1) Chamctonatic lULmcB like Angm Mainjnr and A^£ma 
Da^va^ found in the Cathns, are conceived in tlio aamo abstract utylc 
as the mimes of Ahimi and tho Amesha which wc liave been cruditing 
to ZaTathoehtm’ti own mind. (2) These names do not oocur in the 
Inscriptions, nor do they appear in Greek axiters of Achacmcnion 
times. This would Beem Uy show that they were slow in aecuriDg 
a gencml acceptance. Such an Inference would prevent ua from 
assigning them to Aryan antiquity. There is uu%v a rather irubtlc 
linguistic phejiomunon w'hich I venture to put forward oa posHibly 
Rjgnificwt. TiVhencB came the Groeit ^Apn^a^q f Aosnre^y not 
from the A vesta, where Angra Maiuyu uj ala^ya not one word but 
twp^,* and shows a charactcristlo nasal Ln tho first syllable. Clearly 
Old Persian is rcspoikHihlfi. But this would require which 

may indeed bo presumed fTom later forms like ohraman^ Whence, 
then, the n in Greek t Dnea it not require a fEmmna form *ahrh 
jnanyttS T It seems to me that the conception of the evil spirit as 
ffltnale must have come from an indopendeut onuTOOp connootad, 
perhaps, with the thought of the Druj, the Pars! Du&ssa, whose * bad 
pre-eminence* throughout the Avesta may weD refieet tho Aryan 
antiquity of tJie fiend Falsehood, if this suggestion is tight^ wo have 
one among many survivals of the Aryan clemDn-world. That all 
three stTAta of Parslsm contTihnte thoir quota to the iiltJmate demono* 
logy is antecedently probable- What the Magi gave may hvt easily 

’ Hu? roggesiioa Dccmmsd to d3u indcjpcadsnUyp hat £t atcji outidpated by 
fipkgvh frail. daL iL IMX 

• Hw luui ootitrvt mtels us in •u,uimk {Vahu 

MAuLb, ia Cip|MidcdsK 
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conjectiirefl. Tho visiy fiurt tkat llii- exact pamUcliAm of tbo world 
uf Ah rimB-H: TFibb that of Ormai^G la Mt liuperfcCtT stronj^lj 
tbcLT work: it in not tho oiily point, aa wO IiavC aeoa, ki wimh ttia 
Magi foiled to acdiinotisw tlmt tbeoloj^y entire. The holbali eonntei^ 
part» of tlio Amcoha wo but ahedowy ooueeptioiifl^ dragged in far 
the aoke of th<?oiy^ but never really tiving: the prewiKia of Indra 
and Naeotya wnong theaip oaoreeverp hetrayu deaidediy a late Rtagu 
in tlje devolopment^ It in miggeativn that Ya^ht ^ii ia a fiagmeiit! 
the exquisite pfottire ef tha vinjon of heaven ib Tmrkcd enzt oozDpJutuly^ 
hut AOTROthing eeetnn to bavia aealcid the ]lp« of that uitorpolator when 
bo tnud to tariL-atuto it ultb a matbemstjeully exaot counterpart in 
hoU* Tlie oxifllonco in Western Aaia of duaUstio ey^mn nnfc oon- 
nected with ParisifliT] ia afi^irued by exc^ellent authoritiBB aa supplying 
a huokground for Tw. xfv* 7, wham Kohut^a recognition of anti- 
2oroaatrien polemfo ii now rightly abandoned. If the Magi belt! such 
a sy^anq, we nan ikMount for aU the real duabuui thero iti in the Avevta. 
^mthushtra himaalf built on the Aryan demonology alonc^ whum 
the deHtruetive forces of Nature were znaiiily procaiiieoi, and developod 
especially the ethical cooceptiui] of FuJ^jehood,^ ehameterifttio of the 
people whoso Enipromo virtue was Truthp Earbost of aH tbe worlcl^a 
Ijreat thlnkors to urefftlo with the problem of the origia of Evil, Zhra- 
t husiitra poatulatod on thJa baois a ptimaeml epfrit that * eboM evil 
in thought, word^ ajid deed*,* and intiiTpreted life ar ah moeasAnt 
strife between Good And Evilp to end In the etamaJ triurnph nf 8penta 
Mainyu and men who take hie siciH. 

One sperial field in which EyncrvtiiFii] seisms to me apparent a too 
complex to deal with at the end of this paper. I refer to the con¬ 
ception of the f^yoshisp on whieh I have little to add to my eon- 
elusions eontained In a paper of six years ago i ^ 1 eiiimnari^ them 
in a line or two* The concept la not Zamthushtra^Q, for he siguXG- 
cantly ignores it in the Gathns. But the ambignitiee and inoon- 
sietenciee w'hldi perplex tho AveetJin doetrine may be helped by 
roeogru^ing two ooneeptions of djlferent nrigina, Imperteotly oomhined. 
There are the Aiyftn anoeetor-epiritSp the Vedin always plnml, 

w^ho Ate partly reepousible for the fact that the Pravaahiii am always 
tboKe ^of the pious*: ef. the and the Reinuan uaa of sdi^A 

*■ The lui that OeriDiAHi (^. Gtrm. our AgH» with the Iruaui 

mauilag of tlm root $ag^i4 that Smukrit {Vedic (truAl hu guurallzed a word 
tlut mA&ut f^lia rather thitn injaiiouM from tha 

* n. r& & 

^ Jounal cf Sivdia, 190^^ pp fil4-£!7. 

* Gakliur {BtuL Brit* a v. Zorauter]! gim AnothEi leuon, the fact that 
/imwiAi mtiOTiM 'eetifMnou of faith'± JuitJ follows Lim (in CruiidnMif iL 411). 

But tha other may weH have be^n tM odgmiJ nuon. 
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And thwa ij tlia primitivo notion of tho Eitamnl Soul, whJeli may, of 
™u«e,ilAiP'0 b«n Imld by Aijans—cf.pJentifuJ Inda-Curmuno vxamplui 
of it in Frazor'a QdUm bat aw probably brought into tho 

PftWi eyrtom by th« Magi. 

One other T«iy large subject bearing on my title I miiat be contont 
only to ijarae—the quuatioii of Babylonian inHuanm un Paisiaai. It 
will not, T thint, odd b fourth to the utrota bara doBaribed, and taay 
therefore, be left for tbo purposes of this inquiry. 


SO 

THE ZOROASTRIAN CODE OF 
GENTLEHOOD 

By NASABVANJI MA^'EC^L^I COOPER. {AusTnacTl 

TBOroK I eonuot lay claim to the erudition fa Zorosstrian bro pus- 
Kssed by somo distinguished Paraia unabJe to come to Europe to atteud 
this Cbngrcas, 1 baro felt that, in the abeenoe of a bettar repreaeaiativu 
of our race, I could not return a negative answer to requeata made to 
me by many of my co-religionuts, and alao by European friends of dis^ 
tinctlon, to speak here as a Zoroaatrian on Zoroaetrianiam. I am proud 
to apeak to this assembly on the subject of the faith 'which the Parsis 
have conaiatcat'ly followed in ndvcrsiiy ns well as in prosperity, to wbJdi 
they were loyal not only when it was the State religion of the Fathor- 
land, but when loyalty to coovietioa meant suffering, ending in death 
or ciUo ; the faith to which they ding amid all the upheavals wrought 
by the direct contact of tt'est and Bust in these days. The Patsia of 
India and the * Qubra * of Persia may be but a small remnant com¬ 
pared with the number of foUowcis of Zoroaster two thousand yoan 
ago; but they havo remained unabsorbed by other races and othm 
faiths. Social habits may be modidod to suit the changed eonditioiLB 
of life brought by modem civilization ; wo may bo amenable, in immB 
degree at least, to the transfortuations now toldng place in Indian 
politienl cooeeptions; we may Iiavo forsaken, or at leost modified, 
the garb rendered sacrosanct by immemorial custom. But amid 
theee mutations the * sacred fiio ’ goes not out. First lighted in the 
pro-historic days when Iron was In the gloty of her fame and power, 
the sacred flame has been handed on without break from gsoBratlon 
to generation, from fire-temple to fire-temple, and hums today in 
tho tsnd of our origin and the land of our adoption, as also in other 
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lands whither Parsis have gone, ever being consumed yet not con¬ 
sumed—the symbol both of the indestructibility of the lamp of Truth, 
and of the eternal authority and rule of its Author. The sacred fire 
in the Atesh Bahram (holy of holies) in each Parsi temple stands for 
a lofty conception of the Divine Being and of man’s relation to Bhm. 

From the magnitude of the work Zoroastrianism has accomplished 
in the promotion of human culture (and culture—the moderation and 
considerateness, and the truth and sincerity of educated men and 
women in the various relations and concerns of life—being the practical 
form in which the qualities and reality of our religious faiths manifest 
themselves), it becomes an interesting inquiry to learn from an examina¬ 
tion of such rules of life as are scattered through the religious books 
of the Zoroastrians or ancient Persians what is the Parsi code of 
gentlehood. I must pass by the spiritual side of Zoroastrian lore, 
its insistence upon reverence, thanksgiving, prayer, and praise, as 
their discussion would be beyond the limits of my task, and must 
deal only with * the whole duty of man ’ in relation to his fellows, 
as an outcome of those beliefs. This duty was set forth by our 
Prophet in Three Words which remain unaffected by the mutations 
of the ages as they pass— 

Humata, Hukhta, Hvarshta 

—Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds. Upon these great watch¬ 
words the whole ethical system expounded in the Zend-Avesta and 
other sacred \iTitings is based. In comprehensiveness and reach 
they compare with the moral standard set by the Hebrew prophet 
of old r * And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ (Mic. vi. 8). 
Ceremonial purity has its place in Mazdaism, but, as in the intention 
of the Mosaic law, it is to be secondary and symbolic. 

The practical application of the Three Words is not left to the varying 
standards of differing ages and climes. The moral teaching of which 
they are the core runs through our sacred writings, and is applied, 
clearly and decisively, to all our relations of life. The difference 
between good and evil thoughts and actions is not left in doubt or 
to be solved by the unaided ‘ inner light Evil actions are enumerated 
and condemned; while conversely moral virtues are enjoined, and 
promised both present and future rewards, the latter as a certainty 
the former as a probability. Virtue is a garment of honour while 
wickedness is a robe of shame. But the motives with which virtue is 
practised are not to be those of sordid and calculating self-interest. 
Intentions, as well as deeds, cure w*eighed by the Almighty, and must 
be pure to be acceptable with Him. Nor is there to be faithless 
repining when, in spite of sober and righteous living, the sorrow 


W2 of Indm and Tran 

o^td eO cicely woven in tho fiibrie oi owrtaicea j| 

worthy mao. 

I tay lomo etneas upon the etpuiluoi coda and aima of nor nioraJ 
pbitOAOpby in order to show that if Ibcvo be warraot for tJio com- 
plaint that proeperity in these modem days Loa tondod to niiko Lha 
Zoroastrians of Horn bay too luutcnaliaticr tho fact remaina that that 
deadening spirit ia eapneasJy reprobated in oirr saered litemturif- 


Ths Doui^tio VuaTuys 

In passing tram the general and abstract to tho particular, I canuol 
do better tbon begin with family life. Though n man has dutim lu 
himself, aa the code of ZoTOOfftor fully roeoguiMffli ho dues nut and 
caimot " UvB unto blm^lf ^oneTho worldJig out of hid uionU 
nature is in the KUkiri detomuned by hifl conduct ioAvunls others 
with whom he h brought into eon tact; and tliotw nrlntionuhiiH bej^in 
in the family and the home. The Wcsiem idealiE of home life were 
embodied in oil esfientials In the religioua beliefs of Iran at a time when 
the Britons u’oro fitill in tho diarkuw of savagery and IdoUwotsiiip^ 
In the teachings of the great Prophet of Iran the homo ia rightly 
mode the centre and nurseiy of the domestic virtueer the }daco whoto 
' gentlehood ' ^ ctiltJrAtfid. ZdroastriamHm teachoa the regtilalJonk 
not the omeidfioii, of natuml iuslincts and appetiti^. It knows not 
the phJJoflOphy which * forbids to marry On the contrary^ the 
married state i$ reoonunendcd aa oalnulatod to prumote a religious 
and virtuous life. Pro^itution and sins rtf lust are unspariii^y 
reprobated^ whether committed in the married or mnglo state. Dr^d- 
fol doom Id pronounced upon those who commit sodomy and other 
unnatural offencea. The wife is rft^uired to * obey ^ her husband, 
aa in the Anghean marriage service i hut thu whole spirit of our uacred 
wtitings, oonflrtncd by what wo know of the history of ancient Iranp 
points to the equality of tha wife in social atatus witli her husbtiud^ 
and to parfoct liberty' of action on her part« 

The dutias of the hunhaud and father arc laid do^tti with minutuncas- 
He hao to k&np himaslf m good health and to pay attention to matter^ 
of sanitation affocting the healtb of tho«e belonging to him. On ila 
fiOnitaiyflidOi it may be rcmsrkedk the ZoTOostrian code Is as Htriking in 

wisdom and completeness as the Mosaic law ^ and many of thO 
so-called * ceremonial* praoticce ore, m r^ty^ enjoinod to promote the 
pbyeical wBll-belng of thocommiuiity. Hie husband mual bv valiant 
in protflcting and prvserviiig Lie family from outeldo videncO ; and 
ho must bo indnaLrious, in order to provide them with the necceflariei 
and comforts of life. The Poral mother is invariably devoted to 
her children; and the father is also required by his religion to look 
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after their spiritual and temporal education. He has to bring them 
up well prepared to fight the battle of life with perseverance, diligence, 
honesty, and integrity. It is scarcely necessary to say that in a religion 
emphasizing the domestic virtues, obedience and love of parents is 
inculcated. 

Business Relationships 

The Mazdian Scriptures give no countenance to the false weight 
or the unjust balance. Rectitude of business dealing is most strictly 
and expressly enjoined. Included among the most heinous sins is 
that of the man who ‘ consumes an 3 rthing which is received into his 
custody, and becomes an embezzler ’; or who ‘ commits oppression 
to make the things of others his own ’. Even the too common practice 
of neglecting to return a loaned article is reprobated; and its non¬ 
return after it has been asked for is bluntly denominated as ‘ roblwry % 
Industry and thoroughness in business life are again and again in¬ 
culcated. and as aU the world knows have been practised with good 
effect in modem times in all parts of India. No race of mankind can 
compare in affluence with the Parsis of Western India in proportion 
to’their numbers, and in the vast majority of cases the wealth of our 
rich men has been obtained by business enterprise within the last 
hundred years. 

Truthfulness 

No attentive reader can fail to notice the frequency ^Tth which 
in our sacred books truth is extolled and falsehood, with its evil 
brood of slander, malice, envy, and uncharitableness, is condemn^ 
Asked whether living in fear and falsehood is worse than death, the 
Spirit of Wisdom emphatically answers in the affirmative. The con¬ 
test between good and evil, truth and falsehood, knows no truce 
or cessation, and the Zoroastrian is commanded to take an active and 
diligent share therein. 

Benevolence 

Our code of ‘ Gentlehood ’ does not stop at rectitude : it stirs the 
heart to pity and the hand to help. Truth, thankfulness, contentment, 
are placed high in the category of ‘ ways and motives of good dee^ 
whereby people arrive most at heaven’, but the first place therein 
U given to benevolence. ‘The first good work,’ said the Spirit of 
Wisdom, • is liberality.’ It should be noted, however, that m the com¬ 
mendation of one virtue care is taken not to minimize the importance 

of other worthy qualities. , , . o • 

When the pilgrim fathers of the Indian Parsis landed at Simjan 
in Guzerat, they sent a dasivr to Jadi Rana, the Hindu ruler of the 
country, seeking permission to setUe there. Responding to a demand 
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Irom th» Rajii for kiforuMitinii fts to obokw («id fiiuitoiii*, the ia«t 
Icumisd of the PtrBi«.Ti« drew «P *i!rto“ didioha. enoof whiah 

decJured : * Wo ««onjoimsd to be libenil in Qur oh/iritiM imd (wpooWJy 
in excavating xnd woU*.’ In tJio» timw of almost oJoIubto 

occupation to tUIagf* of the eoU this wm ft Tcxy practical and tiwful 
form of libcrftlily. In these modern d»jB of tndufltrial duvelopment tlin 
liberaUty of the Parais has taken n wider range. Thero ifl no com- 
mnnity in tJm world HO woU provided for by organixed ehAritlw and 
injUitgticitw, in proportion to its siBO, as our own. The commanal 
funds for education, helping the unfortunate or indigeiftt or 
maintainiug Ocldunuu and fifo-tcmplM, meeting exceptional calamitieo, 
providing hospital" and diapeasariw, Ac., amount to many lakhs of 
nipcw, all Hubscribed by fceowill offeringB from the welb to-do. Affluent 
T ndmn FtuaiB hftTo alto bcoo genemua towarda their co-reUgioiii»ta in 
Persia, ft people phyisicaJiy more robust than ourfiolvaa, but pour and 
rniumled, Unt the Parsis havA not confined their henovoleaco to 
their own kith and kin. Evidoncea of publlo innnificoiice and 
CAlboUcity of charity abound on evwy hand in Bombay and other 
OiU« in which they dwell. Tho fame of the miinificenco and laige- 
heartwi beacvoleoco of the fort Sir Jomeetlcn Jojeebboy was ao 
wortd-wide that hO W’aa the foit Asiatic to reociTa the fieodom of tliC 
City of Loudon and to be honoured with a baronetcy of the United 
Kingdom. ‘ No matter h ow distant the Iftnd or how different t bc race 
of people, his BTOipatheiic heart was Always moved by thdr mis- 
fortunes, and bis piirso was npened in order to relieve them/ and in tMi 
jmpcct be has had rnany succCiUiiors in tho community. 

Ths Tbiatme^t or Antmam 

Tito ipbit of benevolence extends to tho brute creation, tVhile 
recognizing the ncod for slanghtcricg ftnlmala for human food, the 
ZoroAStrian philosophy prcscribce the kinds of onfmats and birds fit 
for the purpose, and given dircctionn ss to humane and expeditions 
methodn of killing them. Slaughter for mere pleasure is etiongly 
discountenanced. 

COSCLUSIOIf 

Of the duties of dtixenahip, sack as loyally to tbe Oovcnuneitt 
and readiness to defend one's countiy, and indeed of many other 
virtues ineulcatod in our Scriptures, I have no tune to speak. Any¬ 
thing like an exhaustive cnuiuemtion of the praoticAl morellty of our 
socred Uteraluro in impoasiUo within the limits of a single paper; for 
there auema to be no fuiliiig of temper or of conduct to which the 
obfidrem of men are prone that in not dealt with to tho searching, if 
widely scattered, injunctions to Zoroastrianism. 
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DEMETRIUS GALANOS THE GREEK 
INDOLOGIST 

By J. GENNADIUS 

I VENTUKK to occupy youF attention with the life work of one 
who. bom in Athens, my own native city, repaired at m ^Jy 
to Constantinople-the seat of the great institution of intellectual 
activity of the Greeks in the Near East, which I have the honour to 
Silnt among you-and thence migrated to India to end 1^ ^ap 
in the sacred city of Benares, absorbed m the smdy of Sanskrit htera 
ture, and conforming to the rule of life of the Brahmans. 

If the important contributions to the history of rehgions made 
by this remarkable man are not very genen^y Imown. the reason 
may perhaps be sought both in the fact that modern Greek literate is 
Zy Siw ginning to be studied abroad, and in the extreme mi^esty 
and the retiring disposition of Galanos himself. For. a oug one 
of the earUest and ablest pioneers of Indolo^. he 
claim to any literary achievement, he published ^ 

lifetime but foUowed the dictates of true philowphy-not a self 
asserting philosophy, practised as some kind of ci^, - 

tTthe working of ma!rveb ; but such as Plutarch > so pithily defines 
Sler the models of Socrat«» and Pythagoras and 
Cameades They did not pass their Uves in the elaboration ^ amoms. 
nor in the refinement of syllogisms. But they were 
honoured as philosophers for the wise 
they taught, and. above aU. for the manner of life 
thisetUng the example of a pure. — 
existence, benevolent to all men, tole^t of 

of any kin^ ^“tTw'^Shf’sirnd weu'ItoKio Athenian parents. 

Hb ddTbX^TiS^L childhood; whd^ 

cultivated the family “J* ^th^^ndfather, Pantoleon. 

shall have occasion to refer again), arte pxtraordinary 

on the other land, e*« ^ f 

aptitude for letters. The pursiut o e _ noblest 

Church were then the only liberal careers open to the bwt “ 

0( the Gr«,k.. To » i.«~tion.le 

0 J«,o. joiorf » inqolrins. “■* ’ 


* Of the Fortune or Virtue of Alexander^ 
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IteligioiiS fif Indiii mid fnift 

noon distinguiHii ed Ultn^lf in the pubUe ichool of AthwnH, tlicn uiidot" 
tbo duration of tlio rcocnsnod Atliezuem iiubloniftn nnil philanUiitipJiitp 
Joannes Beniscelos/ my owti matoraal great-greftt-gr^fidfatlier. Of 

thia BentmloM it Ls recordsd that, asking tuse of hia gruat ia^uenOO 
with tha Tnrkbij laasterR of tbo city, ho obUineH pirmusaioa to ^iait 
fiwlT tlio AW'flU dimgeoiw in wliicli prisoners were loft in Uiono daj's 
to rot and pcriali bj rfow dcgrciH. Ho read to tliam lLo ScriptweSp 
and MS no one was allowed to bring them miieconr, bo divested 
hiTnaelf, on ooeh vimtt. of bis fmib undor^veiiFp and left tbo dungeon 
wearing tho renain'infestod rags of tho t^retched pridoners, wbose 
misety he hsd thua in a meaBtiro relieved. 

With this eiamplo of bis beloved maater before biro, tho altniiatio 
tendencies of young Qalanos were kindled and confirmed; and tiia 
devotion to Grwk li.^Lrnirig was ouch that at the ago of fourteen ho 
hod acquirrd all tiiat the primitive educational TaK>urcc4 of Athens^ 
At that timo, could offer hiai* He waa therefore lent to 5Te$oloaghi. 
where Paimgiotoa Polaniita was then lecturings and Ihoneo to fJifl 
even more fiourlshiug eehool in the island of PatmoAp utulcr its fatuous 
roosters the nionh Jianiel KerameiuiK 

At tho end of abc years spent ot Patmos, hiM unde, Gregory^ Bishop 
of Caeanriu, and Primate at that time of the Holy Synod at Gonatnntl- 
Qople, sent for the young Demetrius, of whose rare attainmerLt and 
moral ijualitlea he had become cognizant. He luged him to take 
Holy Ordem; b«t though this atep, with the patronage of hie inffueotiai 
tindep would soon have led him to soine episcopal fieu, Galanos declinod^ 
hfiing dctumiuicdr m liC anid+ to devote his life to the u^tudy of Greek 
Utaraturc and pbilusophyi And ho remained at OonHtatJtinoplo, ok£ng 
out a pEccariyua eiktcUCO by giving leasons in Greek. 

Tho dcvciopmont of Greek tradep the revival of letter? among tbo 
Enslaved GrcchSp and tbo consequent awAkening of tho natJonol con- 
ftcinncOp which prepared and niihered in the War of LiberntLoa of lS2t, 
were then In fuU activity. Many Greeks lind oarrird their enlerpruK; 
au far as India ; and in Calcutta and Dacca there had tdreody boon 
eatablifllicd uroallp but fiourUhingp Greek cotnmuniiieiu With oharaeter- 
iatic teuiidt y of national ttoditioiia, t he mem hers of thoae oomniunitiea 
diatircd that their children should be brought up in their mother- 
tongue* nud for this purpose Constantino PantAKes, the chief of tho 
Galnuita cummujuty mid a jmtive of Adrinnople^ wrote to his corre¬ 
spondent at Constuotinoplc to send out to them a Greek tcoeber. 

This eorrespondent was a friend of Bishop Grr^oryp to whom he 
aubmitted tho request of the Greeks at Calcutta. It was thus that 
Derootrius Gaknos was chosen to cany to the young Greco^ Indiana 
the torch of anewtral leaming, ond to send back to Grooce a refiex 
of the Light of Asa. His first aet was to remit to his poor relatives 
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at Athens the small sum he had managed to save; and he s^ed on 
his mission, visiting on his way the monastery at Mount Sinai, and 
continuing his journey by way of Bassorah. 

On his arrival at Calcutta in 1786 he lodged with Pantazes; and 
while teaching the young Greeks their mother-tongue, he devoted his 
leisure to the study of English, and the mastery of Sanskrit, Persian, 
and the native idioms of India, in which he soon became so proficient 
that ho was able to enter into intimate converse with Hindus of all 
races and castes. In seeking to estabUsh close relatioM irith the 
natives, that which assisted him most was not only his linguistic 
proficiency and erudition, but the fame which rapidly spread amo^ 
them of his sterUng character, his lofty mind, and the nde of life he 
had set to himself, living up to the highest ideals of moral punty and 
rectitude. Both his own countrymen, the Englishmen who came 
into contact n-ith him, and the erudite Hindus, uith whom he lov^ 
to discuss plulosophical topics, soon learned to look up to him as to 
a man of extraordinary attainments and rare worth. 

His early tendencies, and the more intimate searchmg mv^tigations 
which had latterly occupied his mind, finally determined the ^ o 
his life. At the end of the sixth year of his residence “ Calcutta, he 
resigned his post, bade fareweU to his Greek friends, ‘“J 

scanty savings with one of them, that the smaU 
be remitted to liim, and retired to Benares, them to devote hime« 
exclusively to the study of Sanskrit literature and 
adopting the dress of the Brahmans, and stnctly 
mode of life. Thus he lived for forty consecutive years, to the day 

”*]^t'*thot years were spent, neither in the passivity of 
templation, nor in estrangement from what is 

kinship, nor in forgetfulness of fatherland and • Indian 

that Ids literary iStivity marks a most important 

studies. And in his life we have a umque instance. a“ 

example, of the adoption of Hindu yogaism. 

and .Lgance and monastic egotism which tends to 

rounding^world with indifference and 

say ^ hatred. His human tendem^ for his 

and compatriots, his burning love for na interest 

hopes for the liberation of the fatherlan , ro ^ 

i. Te Orthodo. Church, rcm.u«ed to to . 

„fe,d.iug. To to lost ho ih hoort «.d ound 0 ChmUou, 

to::, coudu^™ 

prool, Ihtol his lotwr. :Lo toldcctood to to 

are still extant, some published, especi y 
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AroihimaiTidritdr Grofloryi C^ftplain of tlie (Jrcok Cliureli at Calc'utt4p 
and tTioRff ’nritt-uii to Ms nephew Paiitolccui Gftiftnofi. 
f TliB latter ho iOTitfld to ImLflp intending to Tetum witli hJm to 
Athenii, that bo might lio down to bw InAt sl«p in tlie boiKiiu of hlB 
native land. PAtitelecm wrivcd at CatcuttA and waa on tbo point 
of atartit^ fof Itenarwi when bia vonOtAblo tincde died, after a «hort 
illness. He was buried in the English cemet^ at BenafeSp and the 
foUowmg simple irutcription in Eoglieh may be read over bhi tomb t 

Saoil£D 

TO THE Memory ov 
Demeteius GaLAJiGH 
AS Atheniajt who died at Ben^aoes 
IK TJiE East IsDrea o?r the 3bd of May 

AGED 72 YEAEH. 

GaIaiio«''s bosom friend and JJaeterp the Brahman Sfttool Sing, 
also lusoribed over hie tomb an opitaph In Hindi* which may bo 
rtndored qm follows:— 

‘ Woe, a hundred times woe I LhsmetriiiH Gslanoi has left this 
w'orld to reside in the eternal abodes. With tears and wailing I have 
rried ant, ^ me! by gritf demented. He i« gone. aJas^ the Fisto 
of this age,’ 

By hia willp with the exception of smalt legacies to his Brahman 
friendfl and hia Hindu servant, be left the whole of his estato^ Amannt- 
ing to some tbnsa thousand pounds, to be dirided equally between 
his nephew and the University of Athena, to which institiition He 
bequeathed also hia Sanskrit library and all liis papers and m aim- 
scripts. 

These niimuserJpts may be roughly classed under two headings : 
(a] translatiDna from Saiiakrit and ^ndustaJiL into Grc^; and (h) 
cirafls of several vocabulariya and dIctionariciH sucb oa Pah-Cr^ek, 
FeTuian-Hicdl-Gtack-English* and Sai^krit-Grcek. ITie rnoat import 
ianb cf thuso* uupublishcdp la the lost namcdi eoptaJning as it do«f( 
many words which arc thcro rocorded for the first time, oifiled from 
Sanskrit works w hldh he fir&t explored. This is the opinion of the 
eminent Orientaliat, Pri)fosaor Albrt^ht WebeTp who* when in Athens, 
examined the collection and took extensive notes, which he utilized 
in supplementing Bochtlingk and Bath's great Sanskrit IMotionaiy. 

The manuscript translations remiuned for aoiae fourteen yearn 
untouched. But in Ifiil the Ephoro of the National IJhnuy* 
G. Kozakls Typildofl, aMisted by the Keeper of Printed BeokBp 
Q. ApostolideSp comnienced editing and publishing a acrios which 
in 18fi3, resulted in seven octavo volumes. Neither of the editors vraa, 
proprly speskingp a Bamkrlt scholar ; but they made an arf Aoc study 
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of the subject, and they very prudently addressed t^selvM for 
advice and guidance to the most eminent German and French Onen- 
taliflts of that time. They submitted to them porUoM of the tra^la- 
tions in proof, and they invited criticism before pubhcation. They 
were thus enabled to preface introductions dealing with the fu'^jeej- 
matter of each volume. These introductions are of considerable 
merit and ability. I may here observe that the Gr^k style^opt^ 
by GaUnos in his translations, without being stdt^ or 
is pure and scholarly, and the text is accompamed by footnotes of 
gr^t value, bearing witness to his erudition and to the frame of mmd 
with which he approached his object in view. 

Such, in general Unes. is the character of the work. The 1^^ 
time at my disposal wiU not aUow me to do more than gi^a ^ly 
succinct amount of the contents of those seven voltes. The first, 

entitled by the editors, AWP^ r«Aarov 'AP 

IT -.05 ‘’^(Forerunner of the Indian translations of Demetrius 

comi... o( fiv. of .ho »i»r. but oot .ho 

l^topomot. pio .00 ^ndoml inW Greek: (.) EthreJ 
.“X^riee oi Ltriheri the King I (6) Of the «nne, oo».»l. 

mscription . o Demetrius Galanos the Athenian sends, as 

Goeemor of ^ riej „.„nrf of Zegwnmlb. 

a pteeent from Indio, toe eeceue g^ ^ 

XefX^nhrSeek rmie. From the Holy City of Keeeie, known 

also as Benam.’ ® u-j in 1847 contains ‘ The Balabhirata ’, 

Theeecondve nme P^^^ lie .bird compriee. to Cm, 

:xSni' ^ " 

■ Hi. name H I boiler tmneUteiaWl Ui. Indian name. 

into Greek. J „{ the holy city, Kofrer.;. 

* Galanos often makes use of the /*the resplendent). By an 

from its reputed founder (1^ b.c.) of this adjective with the 

ingenious combination of a Gt«k s^ 1832. A ♦ewpeir.'ov. His 

more recent name Benares, he *1“ ^ dated A Bmapt't. But in his 

WiU, written only three days before his 
translations he generaUy uses the form Boporoir, (Varanasi). 
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hia edition of the poem. The fourth volume is devoted to Kalidasa’s 
Raghu-Vantm, The fifth to the Itihosa-Samutchaya. The sixth 
embraces the Hit&padHa^ and the seventh the Durga. It was 
intended that it should also include the Bhagavata Purarui ; but 
funds were lacking, so that this and a few other translations remain 
still inedited. 

There exists as yet no complete and connected account of the life 
of Galanos, nor any due appreciation of the published portion of his 
works—of this unique body of Indian translation done by one man; 
and the present paper is but a condensed abstract of a more detailed 
work which I hope will soon appear. It is a remarkable fact that 
although he lived more than forty-five years in British India and 
was known to many of the foremost Anglo-Indians of his time, there 
appears to be no mention of him or of his work in any of the likely 
English sources of such information. At aU events my diligent search 
has, thus far, revealed none.^ I need hardly say that outside Greece 
it is the Germans who, of course, know most about him; while the 
only French comment I have met with (that of M. Jules Mohl in the 
Journal Asiatique of July, 1846) is noteworthy for statements and 
appreciations somewhat strange. He makes out Galanos to have 
been a merchant, and to have forsaken commerce for the life of a 
Brahman; and he adds :—‘ Galanos parait avoir cherch^ k B^nar^ 
plutdt la sagesse, comme la cherchaient les anciens, que le savoir, 
comme I’entendent les modemes ; et ses manuscrits sont probable- 
ment plutot une curiosity litt^raire qu’un secours pour I’^nidition.’ 
This was not the opinion of Professor Albert Hoefer, who in the 
Zeiischrifi fUr die Wissenschaft der Sprache (1860) takes to task his 
French confrire, and extols the scholarly and conscientious character 
of Galanos’s work. Professor Hoefer had already reviewed the first 
two volumes in the Zeiischrifi der devischen morgenldndischen OeseU- 
schajt (vol. i, 1846) ; and later (vol. xxiii, 1869) Dr. Heinrich 
Uhle referred to these translations with great praise. In the Jahr- 
btlcher far unssenschafiliche Kriiik (No. 61 and 62 of 1846) Professor 
Hoefer compares former attempts with the achievement of Galanos, 
which he characterizes as a colossal monument of untiring endurance 
and patient devotion—a work of permanent value and hdpfulness to 
Indologists. Finally, I may adduce the opinion of Professor Theodor 
Benfey who, in reviewing the in the GoUingieche gelehrU 

* The only English comment I know of is that mentioned by th© Editors who, 
having sent proofs of the Gita translation to Mr. Clark, the then Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, received from him a letter saying that * in reading 
the translation he felt as if one soul had been parted in twain and set at the two 
ends of the world, in Greece and in India, each one meditating on the same great 
philosophical issues *. 


Ill 
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Anuigen (1846, pp. 1095-1104), says that ^lant«’s versions now 
make clear many passages which remained inexplicable riddles for 
former translators, and render possible, not only the correction of 
corrupt texts, but the explanation of many parts of Indian mythology 
and religion, which hitherto were not understood ; that this was due 
to the unr ivalled knowledge which Galanos had of the languages and 
the peoples of India; but more especiaUy to the fact that he had 
won the intimate friendship and confidence of the Brahmans as no 
other European had ever done before him, and that he was thM 
enabled to obtain -from them much that was jealously preserved by 
oral tradition only. Benfey and also Professors A. Weber and 
Christian Lassen consider Galanos’s translation as a great ornament 
of modem Greek Uterature; and German cntics generaUy ^mt o^ 
the fact that several of these translations were never before attempted 
in any European language, while of others the original texts were not 


even known to exist. - i ^ i a* « 

But it is not only the faithfulness and excellence of the translations 

which are so remarkable. Even a casual reader would be strack by 
the great value of the notes constituting, as they do, a veritable store¬ 
house of Indian lore. They interpret aUegories, supply ^wtoncal date, 
elucidate mythological traditions; explain the names and the attn- 
butes of IniBan deities, give parallel passages from Greek 
account for obscure beUefs and popular sayi^. 
logy of botany and zoology in India is made clear e^y 
enable; and of several passages he gives also a 
investing in a beautiful and lucid Greek form many a my^cd passage 
phr»~lo«y. A.d .1th it he loh» . pU^ h.mow 
rf.„.1..g that he neeer eeccuohed to the detk «id 
of Aidetie «»eliciM.. For ioeteeoe, he .T.to ^ *” 

Orthedoi Archimendrite Gregory, .he ... 

Cerert^tmople: ‘I pr.y heth the Oee»-L.rd 
lediim Veruh. to giee thee lei. eoyege, going ^ 

A. in hi, eorreependenee .e here . feithtul ^rtr.y J of fte n y^F 
human and lovable side of his nature; so m his notes 
of . .eU.bJ»ced nnnd, of . ejudgment of • 

He i. in lo«, .ith the euhjeet to .inch he deeoMd h» hfe. ^t he 
hn not been ennhwed hy thet lorn We do not ^ ^ 

often .b«,r™ in enthumetio devotee, y ,em. 

or litemture, or to toe .ork. of tome puticuto .yther, .hog^uy^y 
kee the ftoulty of 

.helm hi. judgement i they did the pZ^S 

their master. His early training m the ^ attitude * 

of the Greeks, made it possible for him to mamtam a cntical attitude , 
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while his clearness of vision enabled him to appreciate to the full all 
that is lofty and true and beautiful in the literature of India. 

He was aware that in that land of abnormal extremes belief in 
the marvellous and the terrible exercises an irresistible fascination 
over its inhabitants. He understood that this was mainly due to 
the physical surroundings. As Buckle says,^ in comparing Indian 
with Greek evolution : ‘ In the great centre of Asiatic civilization 
the energies of the human race are confined, as it were intimidated, 
by the surrounding phenomena ... all teaching Man of his feeble¬ 
ness and his inability to cope with natural forces ... The tendency 
of the surrounding phenomena was, in India, to inspire fear; in 
Greece, to give confidence.* Hence those monstrous and terror- 
inspiring divinities, which breathe fire and revel in blood. Galanos 
was aware that besides these disturbing physical conditions the 
inhabitants of that land had laboured from time immemorial under 
three fatal circumstances. They had never known liberty: the 
whole peninsula had repeatedly been ovemm and subjugated by 
alien conquerors. Their political thraldom had been aggravated by 
an all-pervading sacerdotalism. Finally, they were handicapped by 
a complex system of castes, which checked progress and made develop¬ 
ment impossible. 

In presence of such conditions a highly trained and cultured 
intellect like that of Galanos, balanced and fortified on the one hand 
by an inquiring mind, and on the other by a tolerant and altruistic 
disposition, could but seek to separate the wheat from the chaff. He 
discerned and adopted all that was pure in Hindu teaching. But he 
rejected metaphysical fantasies; he could not regard philosophy 
from a fantastic and quasi-religious aspect. In philology he was too 
well grounded to listen with anything but a smile to such puerile 
derivations as ‘ I^hagoras from Buddha-guru^ teacher of knowledge *. 
Nor could he adhere to irrational theories and extravagant super¬ 
stitions, such as can be acceptable only to an intelligence absolutely 
untrained in logic, or to theurgic and divinatory rites, which must 
ensure the dissent of those who conceive morality aright, and extend 
goodwill to all men, in all truth, and in all honesty. 

Galanos had before him the advice which the upright and judicious 
Eusebius, the Neo-Platonist, gave to his young pupil and friend 
Julian, when he related to him the magical and theurgic wonders 
of the charlatan Maximus: * Astonished for the nonce by that 

theatrical miracle-maker, we left. But thou, do not marvel at all, 
even as I did not; but rather consider how great a matter is purifica¬ 
tion by means of reason.’ 


* HUtory of CivUizaiion, i. 125-7. 
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The Count Goblet d’Alviella, in his Ce que Plnde doit d la Grk^, 
has sliown to what a remarkable degree the r^enerating flame of 
Ancient Greece had penetrated into the heart of Asia, and influenced 
the science and art of India. It is the continuity of that Greek 
tradition, the love of inquiry and enlightenment, which has bequeathed 
to the learned world the life work of Demetrius Galanos. 





SECTION VI 


RELIGIONS OF THE GREEKS 
AND ROMANS 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

Bv SALOMON REINACH 

Afteb having duly acknowledged the honour of presiding over this 
Greco-Roman section of our Congress, it would perhaps he my duty, 
before we set to work, before we hear and discuss new contributions 
to our knowledge, to present this audience with a conden^ report of 
the progress of scientific study in Greek and Roman religion since the 
last Congress held at Basel in 1904, It was, indeed, my intention to 
do so; but reflection has taught me that if such a rtsumi should be 
useful, it must be very long, and that, if short, it would only bring to 
your hearing a series of names and titles, more interesting to the 
crude bibliographer than to the student of religion and mytholo^. 
Only a few weeks ago. Dr. Gruppe, of Berlin, has put together, in 
a stately volume of 650 pages, the abstract and criticism of the work 
done in our field from 1898 to 1905. Now, from 1905 to this day, 
the activity of philologists and archaeologists has been, even more 
than in the preceding period, devoted to topics of classical mythology 
and religion; such books as Dr. Farnell’s C«/fr of tl^^ek Statet 
(vols. iii and ivX as Dr. Frazer’s Early History qf Ktngshtp and 
Admm, as Prof. Toutain’s CvUes pdiens dam rEmpire romatn, as 
Prof. Cumont’s Religions OrierdaUs, not to mention many others ot 
importance, cannot possibly be summed up in a few pages, rior appre 
dated with due regard without a rather full consideration of the ^neral 
ideas which characterize or underlie their authors views. mus 

be content with submitting to your kind appreciation a few 
about the actual tendencies of our studies, in the measure m whi^ 1 
feel capable of forming a personal estimate about the huge tera ure 
which books and periodicals in many languages are con n y 
pouring forth for our benefit. 

It seems to me that it would be very premature to chant a 
Profundis on the wrecks of the exegetical methods an t ^ 

were flourishing twenty years ago. Though it 1» evi en c 

so-called anthropological school is steadily gaining 
more sympathetic to younger scholars than any n e ere 

systems based on euhemerisni, on ancestor-w'ors p, on w a 
astrological mj^hs, can by no means be conside as 
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I’rof, Tylw'* unlmUtic theoir is I helww, uiiivcraflllj fldmitlwl; 
liul Ihtt uphoWcTB of mure reecnt cmiiH iire still in 

I hiiw ever btiua struck of Int« by some symptraus uf roiction HgAiiiRt 
the extensile i«e of aiithrq»1ogi™l {lucuntcnt^ and the ctunporotfv'e 
inethotJ on a Iw^te wale, wliidi stti^'w to pliichliite the prohlcms^or 
Greet and Roman mythology hy a<ldiK-ing evidence hum i\x bcUcfs 
and cuatunis of sMivage pwjples. Dr. Farndl » decidedly ad vmc to 
the idea of Greek toteroiKn; Piftf. Toutain swnw genernlly diffident 
obotit til* odmissibility of fiir-reaehing wmparuatut; emi my 
lanicntod friend, Prof. Dtetcrich, in hi» immioir on the origin of the 
Greek thctitiv, which has been published after his uiitinwly death, 
entered a pretesit ngiunst the iwc of mialcgy, M ad vocated, in the 
present instance, by l>r, PrtuiBi, and, pamphnwiiig the credo of the 
iloslim, wrote tlwt there v» hut one great god, Dionysoa. and one 
artist superlatively great, Acsebyloe, Renan umxI to speak of what 
he cbIIhI the Greek miracle;, meaning hy tliat an effort of human 
genius which had occurred only once in histoiy’ and renuitncd iin- 
panllutcd. The Htithrojmlogicid school mtiimlly admits (iEffureiK-es 
in quality, hut is not ready to hoist the Greeks, or the Hebrew*, or 
any other people, out of tlie natch of the law* which preside ovtr the 
evolution of ^c human mind. If Dictcrich did not proffer such a 
bereay, he ^rems at least to have frit mmo indinatiaJi to won!!, it 
More than that In spite of tlM> dots! pArellcI* nipplted by t)H> 
mediaeval origins of our modern theatre in Knropei which enables ua 
to dispense with l^awnee or Japanese examples, he would not admit 
that the sulferitiga nf the slain gorl Dionysos claim lUiy port in the 
genesis of Grrek tnigady. Of eounK;, I do not mean to discus* the 
views which be has cxpoundid with his usual insist and sclwtu' 
ship; 1 only note, as a warniug against oncsidednmiit that Dicterirh 
Jiiiiuell^ one of the writer* who has most Btcvtq^ly vtudicalcd the 
religious import of Urpbhiii, haa sought in a quit* iliffarent line the 
explanation of fret* which the belief in tlie high Antiquity of Orphic 
ideas seems readily tO supply. 

Indeed, it i* possible that future inquiry. Olid a mote cocRprebenslve 
appreciation of the mass of literary work done in the first yenre 
of this oentury, may lead to the oonelusion, already hinted at by 
more than one scholar, that Oiphisjii, os well on toteniinn, liiu become 
a hobLv. ami on os'mnriddeti hobby too. Being conscious of having 
been myself on* of the niughriders, 1 do not yet feel disjiUMid to 
apo]ugiu.> nor to recant; bnt what hiiitory teaclMM iis about the rapid 
growth aikI the no less rapid decluiE: of systems uiiist always be 
prerent to our minds when we believe that we have struck the tnith 
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At ib vwT toot. Cadmi quae nt«w euni in hauorr, 

J^*l 1« ^ TTiuUKTdtir, 

words to my mcwwry ^hcn I 

kjpoth^* <»" mythology, the Jrtralmifihen. Nq 

uiSentific .tuB* « Dapaj'‘ Origin de 

for evut: bn wi»« «f I>«P«y'* bvoonte .jm 

Zy up^b ojpdn, ii, II »□« Kifintilic habt, of l^gh 

o.^ioLuy wltl. iKit ™o« -rhi^ ‘ 

tho baring of primiUvo sUr^M" ^^ bv 

of Orieiitol iukJ G«oL mjTtb* ? We m*y, for 

i iidiirf. hot it i» rtitoin tlmt Uifi Icwnsl work of Fro^ Itoo^ 
I«kn4^ Gn.vk wtrology. tho t*'*Wi«tiou of forgotten 
lr«tb» bv l*rflf. Cumont and bb *o 

Fnuice, when* the Peligioos importancB of astrology _ur eves 

-.n,t lyj^ 

to tho .tony haavena, after we have, pcrlmp., d 
the «rtWy unJ psjdi^ogiad de^b ^ 

Wbatooever iitw tbeone* and new taoc^ ^ tt 4kewi!ll- 

f.,t™ n», wa i. f^o^'brS^ -boob of -»!• 

tnnJidcti mmiid* copquered and <^3cp _ - a-nUlt will Cvtr 

pi,™«o, ritoolouJb M.uo««, «ia 

dii.,bo.ii.«. 1^ k."!««" ™ ^kS! 

!>>■ UUHJMltl1^ which no cvohitioii of iwico. y, Altogether 

New boh, Olid pwi.^ "»* 3 give H- to n™ iirt« 1 «ehi- 

diffi^tit pmvincciof hunmn ^ knowlakp 

Uoo. whid. to... .J" 

added to knowledge i« never de^ * <,gn,pitte 

uill prove wiwttuctlve wid ei»Me *'» _ of laligtoiw facto 

sr^tithesis, founded on a broader an n „ enated the compaia* 

' When the wholai* of the |amroi»«eao tlieir first 

tive philology ^’7““* ^ heaping up analogve 

enthtuiBsm was onntent with noting , idioms^ 

hcHng o» the "1»» 

Then, about 1880, a achcwl began ^ .ad rfiova to 

Uw difforanecs, the real or the jici«*l principles 

aeoouut for them by pcrfectir^ ur "“Vji,,t now in the 
of mi^uirv, Somathing of the same m^mtive roligioiw and 

m,lh.h«hw. A. M. V.. ti -TP Lne. ™)» of 

CDormoiifl iitta€hciii*3i of aiiftU* cLEJm^r Hartlaud^ being ^ 

schoUis such as Mr. Fniior «id Mr. JdD^y 
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bert known find tli^ bwt digcstol nf all. Of wmipso, ihi? troaflim ii 
not cxhaustHl, and nisiiy more gokl Dii|^’Ut urj I w^uld more 
twign of the gnldrn bought maj be rollw^cd in the mseHsefl nf 
folklore and primitive euAtom; bat the hour ha^ eome when wc 
miljft fpi beyoiid tFie ajuilogiuK and the plensunQ theLr diiicoveiy aniHox 
□s; we miuit Ukc Tip the i^tudj of dl(fen?flce^ whiph» eoitipamhle, ill 
tliat n^pectf to Uic variations of phonetic: 1 uwB| should, when rare- 
fully investigated, give a key to muny a delirate lock m yet ni?gleetcd 
in the viwt ^o}obousc of our knowledge. Even conhned to the 
rompamtive study of Greek And Koinau mligiuns^ that more reiiried 
or fastidious methext leails to new reenlti, by compelling tia to 
difftinguisli between kindred phenomena whidi ikve wmetims been 
throwii tc^getber^ luid unduly bear what I watdd call the Mme lobeL 
I wiU not detain you any longer with these rather vogue con- 
riderations about metbodf Tliu selentidc %'aliie and jwundnesa of 
a mcUiod bccumus apparent by ita effects only, and a Oonvindng 
memoir nn a given point enlightens u$ moiv than any amoant of 
methodological talk, Sudi meinoLni, we feel are forthcoming 
during the few hours we are spending together^ My part in the 
chair will be that of an Attentive IMcjitrrp and I am certain that 
1 shall never hove to iiiterferc in the eourso of our ojcffomled 
labour, cieept to cipraaB your recognition to the rendcre whom we 
now fed anxinud to hear. 
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L'HTSTOniE DES RELIGIONS ET f.E 
TOT^MISME 

Paji J. TOTJTAIN 

Din’LMfi quG^ 1 att^ntiwi dca savants a iti attirfo sur te totMJMf 
ot leu phint>jn6ii<« rrligieux qui «j ruttacbrnt Atroitcmunt & I'orgfliiiiMi* 
tion «Kiait! dw el/inii tntiiiuqu«8, line jndthodo nouvello nd« ei) 
matidfw d'hiatoire d«! iW'ligiiiiiB. * DSa Je d^but du xvnr* BifeloK’ ictit 
M. Salnmuu Bclruwh. ‘Jm missioDnaiiefl fnui^aLi fujent frapp^ de 
I'importAriLv dw totcma dan» la vis rnligituMi:, e*einle at politique 
den indigenw dc I'Am^riquc du Nord. d'eui, Is Jfimiitc Lafltew, 

silt mijine I’idic. xmumont g^uiole pour J’ipoquc, d’appliqucr lea Isitn 
de totdmisine qa’il ^tudiait cliei les iTtMjiiuis i I’fnteipiitaliiM d un 
typ* figurd dt U mvthologis greequn, ralui dc b Chimire. Pendnnt 
Im dflui promiem tie™ du XIX" jwtele. inissionnaires «t voyngeu™ 
recuftillinfdt un pea pnrtout dw faita niudo«iiea k ceux quo I’nn avmt 
otwerv^ au xvin* ioAcIb eu Am^rique- t)*i s’apai^ut qua 

dcH faitii de nif-me ordno avaient itd signal^ an Wn>u d^ 

(liiein lit, bicn pliw aiiciennenient. par le« ^ctrivauui del antiquity 
nbfwiquD, Hdtodote, Diodore. Panaaniiifl. fil'en. auteur de 

roavngi] cilebre nur le Hiwlnge primita. McLennan, propciea on 
lues de Bconnaitre den aumvancia tka oontumfS ct dw orayoncea 
tottSmiquea dona un grand nomhie dc civUteatinni. »titiqti«« "t rfwntw. 
n ne fat guiro Senuti- Vera im, la question fut repn», avM plus 
de amvdr at de antique, par in!. Kobeftaon Smith et Fnuer: s o 
b’a paa t«96 depu» d’etre A I’otdre du jour dc la mj^b, pais 
particuUirement an Angleterre, oil MM. Lub^\ 

Andrew Lang. Jevotm. Cook, Gnmt Alkn. sen ^nt «cu^a 
uu a’eti occupent encore.’» En Pranee, e’«t k sai-ant dirwteor do 
MubiSe de Saint-Gennaiii qui a'Bit coneacre. aveo one “ 'T, 

phyte, A la diffiiBion da Wtl* mithode: il n’hfeife P«i A k 
an cea term« ; ’. - - Partoot ad lee Clemente dn ^ 

coniport«at un animal ou un wim, u« dieu ^ 

ou iSSrifli. unc maaearado de fidAlea, une pr^bdion 
devoir da I’exegicc ioformd cst de vlicrehw le mpi de limsme dune 

l^amnal dea dfsfl 

^ S. lUiiiAdX Mvih^ ^ Ed^ons, t fipi &-10- 

■ [il* iWd. p. viL 
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En quoi exactement conalste cette m^thode ? Quelles sont, si Ton 
peut ainsi parler, les operations dont elle se compose ? 

A. La premiere operation est un rapprochement comparatif entre 
un rite grec, latin, Egyptian, etc., et une coutume pratique soit 
aujourd’hui encore par certaines tribus australiennes ou africaines, 
soit au xvi^’ sidcle et plus r^emment par telles ou telles populations 
de I’Am^rique pr^colombienne. On compare ainsi le culte que chacun 
des nomes de I’antique Egypte rendait & un animal sacr6 avec les 
t^moignages de respect que telle tribu australienne donne 4 Tanimal 
qui lui sert de totem ; on compare Tinterdiction h6bralque de manger 
de la chair de pore avec la repugnance que les clans totemiques ont 
a manger la chair de leurs totems; on compare les ceremonies des 
cultes egyptien, grec, romain, oik Ton revetait de la peau d’un animal 
sacrihe soit la statue, soit les pretres ou les pretresses d’une divinite, 
avec la coutume qu’observent les hommes de certains clans totemiques 
de se parer tantot de la depouille complete de leur totem, tantot de 
certains omements, plumes, comes, etc., provenant de cet animal; 
on compare les proc6d6s divinatoires fond^ en Gr^e et en Italic sur 
I’observation des oiseaux avec la croyance r6pandue chez quelques 
peuplades oc4amennes que les totems annoncent I’avenir aux hommes 
de leur clan; on compare les noms propres grecs et romains, d6riv^ 
de noms d’ammaux, avec Thabitude que les clans totemiques et les 
individus de ces clans ont de porter le nom de leurs totems, etc., etc. 
On obtient ainsi une s^rie d^equivalences, d’analogies, plus ou moins 
exactes, plus ou moins precises, entre tels ou tels rites des religions 
de I’antiquite classique et tels ou tels usages observes chez les peuples 
organises en clans totemiques. 

B, On ne se borne pas 4 constater ces equivalences, ces analogies. 
On s’efforce de les expliquer. II est impossible de songer k une trans¬ 
mission dirocte, s’operant de peuple k peuple; il n’y a certainement 
pas eu empnmt des tribus australiennes aux peuples mediterraneens, 
ni des peuples mediterraneens aux tribus australiennes. D*autre 
part, il serait singulierement temeraire ou paradoxal d’admett re entre 
les Aruntas de TAustralie et les Grecs, entre les Tlinkits de TAmerique 
du Nord et les Italiotes, une communaute primitive comparable 4 
celle des peuples de race aiyenne. Si done il y avait en Egypte, 
en Syrie, en Gr^e, en Italie des rites comparables k ceux qui existent 
aujourd’hui encore chez diverses peuplades australiennes, on en 
conclut que les Egyptiens, les habitants de la Syrie, les Grecs, les 
Itahotes ont pass6 par la meme organisation sociale, I’organisation 
tot^mique, et que ces rites sont k I’^poque historique des survivances 
d une p^riode ant4rieure, sur laquelle d’ailleurs tout renseignement 
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Fait dJIftiJt. Cfeth? cotwrltnion ti’esl par fttunin ducutucnt, par 

aucua Indiei>, niumo I* pliw miiuiiie. EUc- cflt obtisnuc par la Miil» 
dMucUon. M, S. Rvamsb. pTOclamo tiia Ilaut lo dmit pour rhi*teri«ti 
dM KJisloni* d’uacf de la dcdwctinD i>l de la logiquo: ‘ Aasurtmcnt 
ncrfionpie no Miutitnt plda. avw Hegel, qiic tout ce qui eat ratioancl 
flolt retl; maifl il eat ecrtmn qne tout tO qtii wt rk'l rotiomiEl. 
Chi pout done, ttia l^gitlmement, naer da la dAduotioa ct do 1* Inglque 
pour reoonutniire I’itot d'uno aooi^li qn’on connait BCiiJcmont p« 
qaelqur* laito gau^rauJ on par dea mirvivanoM. C’«tt w qui a appcUu 
fuire do la palioutoloigM* aoeiale. Aufwi «t-ll parfaitement Ucite do 
purler du tot^niUmae ™ du cuatrtflroftt d«5 Orks ou 
UUO lieo Groca ou Ics Celtea quo uoua fait connaitrc l^huitoira a’^taiont 
pus tot^miatea et iBooraient la filiation ut^rine.’^ On * liansporto 
ainfil ttin aiadmeut par I* peaB^ dana nno aDi:it« totimique, quo I on 
CTOit ot quo I’ou oflkmo avoir pr^O^dA. da pli« do 

I'otganiBatinn aoeUlo deo temps liistoriqura cbca Iw peupleo nvermna 
ou vi^iw da la McditerrariM. , 

C. On ne a’eo tiant mCma paa Ul. On oa luis» ontmuier a 
bicn davantage. Outro les faitopiiai* et purl itulioro.outreloantea bien 

definis qu’il wtiwBaiblo et int^retisautdeeDniparer avec 

uient priioifl at particiaiom, avoc des cnuluJiire ^galcmoiit bien d^ea 

coastal^ ch« tolu ou tel* clans tot^miqure, on s’empare. «i prtlcnd 

avoir le droit de a’amparer de lous Iw ca* oit un anjmiil, un vigjtal, 

momo un dbiel maninii& joue uq roJe^ tifiut une plaee oon^^ 

un myllw, oU dan* un rite religiau*. Un totem on effet pent £t« UQ 

aniJ, un un objet inmiimc. 1«* 1^ 

reiplitntion univemaUc do tea* Ire detail* do w .t 

aiQ* doute, M. S, Reinach recounait que *te dea ta^ct 

d« totem* P’ort p«. unc old boimo i ouvrir touted 

mats uuu* nous demandon* queUre sent la* temires qu on a«^™ 

pa* d'ouvrir b raldo do celte clef, quand nou* li«ni* qMdqu« li«n“ 

E C «tte phmao d6ib dbSc pdodkintecnt; ‘ 

UimtnU da tapifia o« du. riU «" 

ua diru o« «» AdtM dMhiri m. «« "T^ te 

preiiairi™ ofrete*Ua.'«. & *»•> ^ U 

wd de riniffmt dam Vuritnal d« d L, MiSthodo 

Voili, si nous no noua trompoa* pm, no qum ^ 

nou* quo SLM. S. Rdnaoh et Durkhette. T * JS 

savaute dont lea nom* eette'mdthodo 

effort*! do mott™ an pratique. U nuu* a«nnie q , 

Ruppoflc divora poslulata. Ce *ont oes pofttola ‘ ^ 

mtormaintenant. ffil* eont irngile* ou iu™rta.ns, la m^thodo cUe- 

mOmfi e’^mulu aveo oiix« 

^ R op- 
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Le premier, le plus important de ces postulate, celui sur lequel 
tout le raisonnement repose, peut 6tre ainsi formula: ‘ L’organisation 
en clans tot^miques est une forme sociale n^essairement ant^rieure, 
dans revolution de Thumanite, aux formes sociales qui caracterisaient 
les peuples de I’antiquite classique.’ 

Peut-on admettre sans discussion la verite de ce postulat ? Nous 
ne le pensons pas. II n’est nullement certain pour nous que les 
populations totemiques soient des populations primitives, et non pas 
des populations deg^nerees. 

Au debut d’un article fort important publie en 1899 dans le Fort¬ 
nightly Review sous le titre The origin of toiemism, M. Frazer, pour 
prouver que les Australiens sont bien des primitifs, mentionne Pidee 
qu’ils se font de la conception: * Dans Topinion de ces sauvages,’ 

ecrit-il, * toute conception est ce que nous avons Thabitude d’appeler 
une immacuiee conception; elle a pour cause Tentree d’un esprit 
dans le corps de la mere, independamment de toute union sexuelle. 
Un peuple aussi ignorant de la plus eiementaire des lois naturelles est 
vraiment au dernier degre de I’echelle parmi les sauvages.* ^ La 
conclusion de M. Frazer nous semble fort discutable. Quelle idee 
trouvons-nous 4 la base de cette croyance australienne ? C’est I’idee 
de la transmigration du principe vital immateriel, de Tame. Est-ce 
14 une idee primitive ? Et s’il nous plaisait d’opposer hypothese 
4 hypothese, ne pourrions-nous pas nous demander si cette idee n’est 
pas, au contraire, la survivance deformee, I’echo lointain et denature 
de quelque philosophie spiritualiste ? 

Void encore une autre theorie de M. Frazer. Dans la 2® edition 
anglaise du Golden Bough, ce savant a exprime sur Torigine du tote- 
misme une opinion qui sans doute parait avoir ete serieusement 
ebraniee depuis lors, mais qui n’en est pas moins interessante pour 
la question qui nous occupe. La conception fondamentale du tote* 
misme se rattacherait, d’apres cette theorie, 4 I’idee de I’ame exterieure ; 
le totem serait I’ammal, le vegetal ou I’objet inanime dana lequel un 
individu pourrait deposer son ame, afin de se rendre invulnerable; 
et cependant cette ame, ainsi enfermee dans un etre ou un objet 
exterieur et lointain, conserve des relations tres etroites avec le corps 
auquel elle appartient. Si I’etre ou I’objet o4 eUe se trouve enfermee 
subit quelque atteinte, I’individu, 4 qui elle appartient, souffre; 
si cet etre ou cet objet est detruit, I’individu meurt.* Dans cette 
hypothese, le totemisme aurait pour condition necessaire la croyance 
4 I’existence de Tame distincte du corps, capable de sortir de ce corps 

* Fortnighay Review, 1899 , p. W9. 

• Ia Rameau dor, trad, fran^., t. ii, p. 527 et suiv. 
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tout on cDdtliiiiuat 4 FauiEiiur, tsl- d^t^etrur uu.r luJ^ u tjuelque diilance 
qua 00 aoitf uiiu ocliuti louU'pnuuautv. Eii do LdJii^i L4^ 

»ont-oUofl prJiQitivc& 1 Et D^avoiiuj-nuiJiii fia:* li> droit dc CoutcOtcr 
TAffiTinaiiou d"upr£« latiudle rorgEmkutloa oocioJe, bk laquoUo cllco 
sdnt n^^HairciS, cot foroC'mcutaiit^riodrc^r dojio r^irolution do Vh^mA^ 
lut^i k roc^omsaticm oooiolc dco dti-fl Sydonoi des Oneco, dc« 

JtaliDtei^ d<^ Fontlqultd clusoiqoc ? 

Do ces obficivotiQtiO> oouo codcturono, non pa6 quo J'nri^wioatinii 
tot^RiJcjuo correopond k uno p^Tiodo do d^adono«» mniii qu'd est 
t^zneruliD d'cn cLMnuor n priori lo o&raot^D primltif. 

piLrt poflA^danK-naiisi dm indki^it cunorutii qui noiio per- 
mettent do ci^tormuiiu' au moiiM upproKlmaLivcnicnit la placo de 
L'uFgimiBAtion iat^miqn^ iLldm Fkkloin; do la ci viliuiitloii I JDoa 
cbRcn’atlons ont-diefl ^1^ foitisi qul pvrmb do v'oir dono qtieJ 

vers quollo farmo nouveUfi ^volualent lea clano tot^mlqiioo, on 
meore do qnollffi forme anciale ild ^'tblcut partio poor aboutlr on tot^- 
QLianiC t 

Certains clans tot^miquea, dans I'Amtrique du Nord. ennt c omnia, 
ttinon <^tudi^fl, dcpuia pH» do trois ai^Jco. II ne wmblB pss qu^uiui 
dvolntion m soit produito ehcit ces tiibU£. qu'il s^ snifc marqiid wm 
tendance k pM»r da totcaiisiuo k la zoolAtrie ou au th^omorplikme. 
On dira sans douta que la p^iodc d^obaereation rat oneoru trup coiLTtc, 
ct quo d*antro part rioiluenee etuop^nns a fait passer dirceteinont 
znainte individus dc cea clans tot^iqiies au moDuthi/iiijinc ohr^tien. 
n n\»ii demeuro pM moins vrai quo, flur lo soul champ d'^tudes un 
pen ^lendu qua l*nn pnos^e, oti a'a pu folovor aacan indicu favoffrble 
k !& Ui^ d'aprie laquolle le tot^mismo scrait uae conception leliipense 
n^'e^fUaireiaent ant^sure au poJjrtli^iAme tel qa'il a exists cheE la 
plupart duo peupleo do Fantiquit^ elassique, 

En outre, qudqucs nbfwrvationa particuli^rM ont qaelques 

idee® peiwnncUcS ont ^t* qui sent nettement conttaires k la 

tut^miste. ^ 

La Kuk population or^is^ en clans totemiqueo qni ait 
ubservGc iwitintiliqnsnient esl ccHo de** Anmtaa dc rAustr&lie c^trak. 
On salt aviw quel soin^ quel «iacj d’^oxactitude ut do prAoieion, loo 
usagoi dos AnuitftS ont kt6 dikriU par JIM. Spencer ct GillatL* Or 
il re^tep auonno cantoutfltiOfl pcwable^ do lour* trsTaui, quo 

Um Aruntas poiiciodcnt des traditions snivant le^qudk* leurs anootre® 
n'obBfirvaicnt aucuno des ni(^efl tot^miqoea aoluoUemcnt en viguonr 
dam cette tiibii* Tar aieioplep ohwt:kna dont r^:moa est aujouj- 
d'hui lo totem,, lea tradJtioJia do cca claiis ropi^ntont lea ano6tros 
comnie ojant tonjours on ut pratique le droit do mangpr oot animal. 
Do momop lo i^glo do raiogimiio n’^tai t pa* observe t un hojamo 
^ TAc A'oUV TribiM of Cmlrai diuWw* OjodrM^ 
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4p<m«ajt tOTjoum urw femmn dfi koh firopr^ isIhh, Et .M. Frfiicf^ 
Aprte ftwir mppf# twiitianB.craaicbt; ^ Aiiini Iw tnN« da TAiia- 
traliQ rantnda out dofl tndJtiaoa trib aettair^ tMB pTi^iw> d^apr^s 
laiqnajlfifl jadiA tfluns micatres tuoi&nl €t laangeaifvnt Ifium et 

^pDiLH&iunfc toujourH dea de Jeiir pmpni claD ^ 

Qa'eat-ce k dire, HUion que l-u tuLi^inlikttie u'exutait jibe chez lf« anc^tnee 
d«i AiLutraJiuiii nctueltJ ? La gmrit^ de cea ubtu^rvatioEui n^a point 
^Kapp^ B M. S. ; U a'c^t e(Tun:e dVn d^Lruirs l^imprfadon. 

A pit^poe dee traditiona ni^ueillicB p&r MM. Speneur ci Gillan, j] ae 
contento do difo; ^Qho vaiont do paii.i!les imdJUanii I Rien oo 
pen de choee.^ En v^rit^p lit faine tt^fp bon i0uchi6 dee docu- 
mentK. M. S* ReJnaohi qnl aooorde pleine et enU^xe confian^'v aux 
T^itM dea dn xvin* jn^le sur rorgimmation rel^gienae et 

tfocinJo doB mdig^Re de J'Antique du Nord \ ti^ ^ent teoir auetui 
eompto dm tnditiane quo ]m /Vr^mtiia poee^ent Btir letiie proprvH 
ojii.'etrca : efft-ca 14 udd iD^thc3do vrmimeTit etitlque Ot Bcientidque t 
Pour hoilBt qni roBHurt roob aucun douto dofl obAeiratloiiB fuitca 
Ot dcB truditiofia nx;UBilliai par Speneof et C'flleitp o^oat quo 
eboc Ufl [Auetrolienup ou du moma dana oertainoa tiibue auatru^ 
Jieuneap lo tot^iuiatne eat dt data r&r^ntA et que roi^imiMitkm 
propromeut tot^niiquo y a auccs^^ k di^a foimea ROf^ialee oi^ ke r^ee 
WAOt^rietiquCA du totdinbiuo D^^taJeDt paa obnervik^, Le tot^toUnie 
eat done loin d'etre Un -fitat social primitil. 

Cette ooneluAion n*oat-elle pod, dana tuns cerLoinn mraorei Cdnflmt^ 
par Ttd^ quo M. Pmzer a d^voioppESo danji la 2*^ Mition du Gotdtn 
Bouffh euf Porigiiio dcu t-otuEua do clana, qui derive d^ailleutS 
nattement do tii^oriOj ciUk* plua kaut, Kur Poripne do la concept^'oii 
tot^mique elk^-idofne ? P^api^ M. Fraxor, )e totem du olan^ par 
auita Pof^ganifi&tion aooiido cn cIhjih tot^ruiquriflj ne oernit qu'ujie 
extenaion, une gen^rnlisatiou du Uitem individueL P&na eextoJnea 
thbiui africAineflp ebei corultia peupica mdJg^nes do l^Aip^iiqut-p 
chaquo IndJvidu to croit proU-g^ iqj^ialeniont par un animal qu'JJ 
appelifl aon mgmtt non etc.^ QuW lieu de proy^r un sstui 

iadJvidu^ ronimal wit oenM pru^ger un groupe tout ontieTp Je totem 
mdividunl ae traiMfonme auiailtiit en totcni do clan, elfwt a^impow 
k regard do net aninral Jc# tuemeu deTaira quo rindindu A T^ord 
de HDu mzpud| do wn idAlosit utc.^ ctc^ Aimq |o toymlmne propits- 
mmt diti 1 h toymlaine de olaUp iwnut Jugiquement et hifltoiiqucmedt 
posyrieur au toymiamio indivudueL Or rJcMe, qui w troupe au fond 
du totemiiunu mdlvidueli eat aiok^ 4 lutrouror eiit*i Im diwim peuptea 
de r^iiquite ukiaajque : o*oat Fid^' quo ebaqiiu indlvidn wt place 

* Mevieu, p. (Wfi rt anfv^ 

* OvUc§, MyiAtJt el t. i, jl 

* Lc Jiamtau ^Ter^ trod. Inny.^ t, p. 5ia et auiT* 
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Hcrui I* piolectlon d'un fitra puiisvit <!t bipnv*ill»iit, qui se itiiuiifwiB 
la phi" "ouvoRt noun U foncD d’lui onimiU. 1 ^ ptmiut IaUu, i# 

him, Ti’itiiifHt-llB pM Bn reppftscnt^ par uu wn^nt T Si la 

tbioriB d® M, Kr»J6BT ju»l«. si TUftiment la forms la plw anciBime 
du tot^miiiDf <at le tnt^miHnio individn*!, noua aonutiea e» droit du 
di« qua leu Orcc* et 1« Latina oot mniin celk-li a I’^ipoqup hiirtori- 
quc, Tnain qii'iU a’wt po™t eooni 1* tflt^miscie ooUeotif parw que 
Icur iwluUmi awiala at rcl4?lcu» »’™t laila aotmmeiit, doiifl un 
aulrv mtai dans mm diicctiou diff^nota. 

Mai* nous nc voulons rien aflirmor on ccttc mati^. B wrait 
oontraire k ootn mfithodo at k not™ Miictption do I’liistoirt da sub- 
rttiuer d«t affirmatiora bypothitiqiiM ans affinnatioiM qae nous 
Mntfftons pi^flio^mcnt par* qu'ellea stmt Hj-potli^UqiHfl. ^am 
1 MM 0 sommca ieulemoQt cSore** da montwr quo lo caroctw prumtiT 
qa ant^eor do totAmiEitio n’wt ricn uioios qua piouv^. II n cat pas 
non plus eemdn qua 1 m tribus tolimiquM snioot d« popoklHiiis 
primiivM. La via aauvago qu-ollM m^ent n’»t p<m un 
qn favBur dp oatte thisp. Nona avoiia tanoontft on luniaie, dans 
IM rirW pUin« qo’anMD la Mrdiorda, pnaniu.- suf UmplMom^t 
do viltiw Mdtiqow ak u'filev^ivnt d« nidgnifiiiues momuncnla. df# 
indi#™w q»d HP sivaiimt tu^ma pas leur Ap>. Bs jiaiont. nou pomt 
d^rimttifs, mala bion dM dAgioArA.. Wto 

pUa pas ^tm igabfioant constate on Asio-Mineurt, dans las dn 

Tigia at da I'Euphmte. "tr lee plataaux m^sms at 
Lo pTcmiar, lo plo" important de* pOrtulalB, eur l^uo 
m^thode tot^misliqoa. ast dona Mngulidrrmeat ^ « «“^1“ 
prenv* qna VocB-nbrntion toWmiqua »0.t, dans * 

«iigiensa da 1‘bumanit*. una lomo prii^tivu, ou do m™™ 

It la plupait d« aotrea torm« aojoued'hm connues. B nast p^ 

dc p<^I.L. on\ri«». i cll« .1- l»«> ll» to 

pouplas 

HI 

Msis, momo an admottant vSSi • 

pcMftulat, on seaond postnlat «i dtevo ^ 

"Tmis las pouplw, dsns t 4 MW ks J*?® dw “^iSTd^^tcmsid^tar 

■cjt d-im vigtul a wtito 

te inxMiiwr T Peut-il se ^ jwwh jmimt 

retiaicnfio at an matiiifo soalalp ^ , ,, , „jUnni.H]asnapa 

A pawn', U nous semblo quo « pcwlulat unp quo 
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d’une des lois les mieux d^montr^es aujourd’hui de revolution histo- 
rique, k savoir Tinduence du milieu, des conditions geographiques sur 
la vie et Torganisation des groupements humains. Pour affirmer que 
partout, dans tons les pays du globe, le tot^misme a exists comme il 
existe encore de nos jours dans certaines regions de I’Am^rique et 
en Australie, il faut ne tenir aucun compte de Taction que le milieu 
a pu et du exercer sur Toiganisation sociale de la vie collective; il 
faut admettre que partout cette organisation a pass^ par les memes 
stades, se succedant dans le meme ordre. On conc^e seulement que 
revolution a kte ici plus lente, 14 plus rapide ; mais on afi&rme que les 
Grecs ou leurs ancetres ont traverse la meme phase ou les Aruntas 
sont arret^s maintenant; que les populations de Tltalie ont franchi 
I’etape k laquelle les Peaux-Rouges 4taient arrives au xvi® et au xvn® 
siecle; que les £gyptiens ont connu les memes cadres sociaux dans 
lesquels les Pol 3 m^iens etaient hier ou sont encore aujourd’hui con¬ 
fines. A un fait general mis en lumiere grace a un nombre considerable 
d’observations concretes et particuUeres, on oppose une pure hypo- 
these, fondee sur une deduction d’apparence logique. Nous estimons 
qu’un tel raisonnement est non seulement vain, mais meme singuliere- 
ment dangereux en histoire. 

A poatenori, quelques indices precis nous permettent de considerer 
ce postulat comme insoutenable. £t d’abord, le totemisme est loin 
d’exister dans toutes les populations sauvages de notre epoque. 
M. Mauss, dont on ne suspectera pas les opinions en cette matiere, 
ecrivait en 1900 dans VAnn^ Sociologique : ‘ Le totemisme, dans ses 
formes accusees, ne se retrouve, k notre connaissance, que dans une 
aire geographique restreinte, et il reste que son universahte n’est pas 
demontree.’ ^ En Afrique, par exemple, il y a tres peu de clans tote- 
miques. Par consequent, il est inexact d’affirmer que tous les peuples 
ont du passer par le totemisme, k un moment quelconque de leur 
evolution sociale et religieuse. Il y a d’autres formes de la pensee 
religieuse primitive, par exemple le fetichisme et I’animisme. 

En second lieu, on commit sufiisamment aujourd’hui le developpe- 
ment social et revolution religieuse de la plupart des peuples aryens 
pour discemer s’ils ont tous passe par les memes phases de developpe- 
ment social et religieux. Oserait-on par exemple affirmer que ce 
developpement s’est fait exactement dans les memes conditions chez 
les Germains ou les Scandinaves et chez les Latins, chez les Celtes 
et chez lea Grecs ? Voudrait-on reconstituer I’histoire sociale primitive 
des populations de la Gr4ce d’apr^ ce que Ton sait de I’organisation 
sociale des Gaulois ? Se permettrait-on de combler avec des Elements 
emprunt^s k la Germanie les lacunes qui existent encore dana notre 
connaissance des institutions sociales des plus anciens habitants de 
* Annie Socklogxque, iv (1899-1900), p. 164. 
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I'lUlJe ? El copviidiLiit, a‘il wst iin rnkiiJtAt 4lu k pliilEj- 

togi^ cciitiparde, cWl k di^ninnAt-mtioD dc Fuiut^ etkcicigrarphiqucr 
dc k po^nt^ Drigijii^Uu liua diuitra pi^upl^ n-tyisnA, AUotia iii^me plus 
km: m ^ait'^on paa Ctimbicn rorgaiiiAiij^.inn i^Ligicu^e a&^erdotak 
dc ]a dto romaimr dea inEftitutiiona rvtligicuAOA MO^rdotalc^ 

dc4 vlUca gl?(^C4^^eM? Bkii t^^nii^miin juuaTtriiit rhiAtorien qiii voii- 
drait conclurc de* c^UiMsi a ceLlivk. Voik den faiLn qiii piYuivont^ 
ix A09 yeux. k vuiitc cl tout k p^ril divi efforts poor 

nw^nstrulret dkpi^ T^Ut ^iul el religkux desr ArunlBa ct dea 
PctMX-Roiigm, 1ft pptienduii periodc toleniii^ue dtsj reUgioiij dc Ikiiti- 
qmiif olftUilque. 

C*«t done ejicora tin pa^tukt p\m qoe fragile qiie celui qm odroet 
runiwmftlit^ dtt tot^mlvine. Or ce pontulat n^wt pm 
que le promi^ir k k m6t!iode do pal^ntologio 60<iinle m Aidtmmfmt 
pnftrkfl par M, S* Eeinaeh ot sjab dji^jploi^. 

IV 

Vakil opfiop on trniai^mo poatulaln qu^d auiEra d'lndJquer pour en 
faim apparakro AUAidtidi rimpoitanci* ! ^ Le tot^-mkiuif est ua Mynt^uic 
Bociftl €it dont l«s caracteieE ea^ntirk sunt paifaitemeQt 

eonnua/ li faur edet admettr? ce poatidat, pour pouvoir appliqiier 
k oiathnde eh^re k ^L. Rainach : jdaciu, uu cQtifjIuiiuli Poo poa du 
caimi] k llTbcnnnUi mais do rincoimu ou tout uu inoin^ de rine^itaan 
i rinoonnu. 

Ce poetukt ft-t-il plus do T&Jour quo lea pruo^entB ! II semJt 
paradaxal do k aoutenir Aujourd^hui. apm^ toutetf Iin 3 dkoueeionn ob 
touLea les eontrovonw aiix^uoile^ a doim^ lieu le tgt^iakme. U 
nous parftlt inutile d^ontrer darui Jc dokiJ dc cce ei de eea 

controrereefl. Q 11 II nciiH buIBbc de nippclcr Jw intetpr^ktiens Buccea- 
aivBfl quo ,M* Fimor, ave« ba coiiacieinM-' et eft bonne foi vraimenL 
adiDirob|««, a donnike do farigine et do lit Tnde fifttnre du tutembiiiiH; 
lea SAVAntee ot Rubtilea de Durkhesiu ot S« BeLoacb ; 

k th^orie j^ento de M. A. Loog, Signftltwifl enftn In contradiotion 

llagrajito entro k crojance le plus gvn^rftlemeut^ AdniMo au caraet^fe 
primitif dit tot^miRTue et rDpliiloii de MarilJicTi quo le tot^raianiep 
loin d'Mnn iin point do departp cbl pliit^t un ftboutiHHoineiit, une sork 
d^impaABo de« ooncepto mligieux ; que^ iwtia ea fonnc bxjIicv^. it e«t 
rebdln k tout progr^Ri^ Eappulona eufini pour jDuiitrvr oonibien il 
eat pr^juiituru de vauloJrr efoivAnl rrxjj'ruaaitjfl dr M. S- Fteinacli, 

* formuLer le Code du Tokmiauie,^ qiie la pn^mi^re ■^tudo TTuimeul 

J^ientlfjque d^une tribu lot^iniquo, fotude do 5UL ^Spencer ot Cdkii 

' /frriid iTAui^tt da rnE^barfp t. pp- et 3!^ I ; L UJE'^iii 
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titir Irtfl AruntM^ a auJU pour jnodSfler luiju^ihknipnt Ira idiSw pre- 
fMr-mmp.ni cixpo»^ fft eout^-miei pn matiBnn ds totciubmc par dcs 
jugAfl AiiHsi cofDjHS UiAld f^uQ M. l-VAKAr. Kii vaio MM. S. Roipaeli pt 
Durklieim »v »0iii tJToro^ de proavpir qup Ira obBcn’attDP^ d<? 
Spt^nct^r uL GJlUiii m pottfliont. paa aux id^^ rc^u^ UJS Ooap aasfll 

gruvL* qii^il Avait pam d^abord- H n’eii dL'uiuuiv pas nioiiis t 
judqu^Ai Lt^ publication dti Ll^re dafi deux vDyaguucij anglnia, c»fi ndJUCtUiJt 
* quc le eat cAmet^rijw par deux fait^ caaenticifi : 

rcspoct de la vie du tnt^ui^ qui n^east cn tu^ ni man^c, mnon daim dea 
circnnfltanceM oxceptiucuiellra, Icsf fiddles cOinmunient ct s^lmpcegucnt 
de divioit^ eu le uiaiigcaiit j 2*^ LVipgaffli*t ^ Mvoir la d^enae pour 
Je porteur d^uii lotcuj d^cpoiwr un Individu ayunt Ic totem, 

c^rat-u-dlre uppurtctuuil au mfiiuc olan tot^mique/ ^ Or^ chea io« 
Aniulotf, Lfibu lot^iplquc, Mbi. Spencet ct Gillen ont ccuuftat^ que 
‘ n^oxist^nt ni 1c respect de k vie du totem ni 1'e.KDgamifi 6m oka^ 
Ainsi prciui^!rea obfiervatiorta poxinsiii^'ica avec m^thodc par deusc 
hooiDies do Acieneo out d^montf^ que deni eanict^m ccmaid^ii^ 
comme e^ntieU du tot^mwmo no r^taient point on du moiriH r^taient 
bien moina qu'orn no perwait auparavant. 

]>fl aubtilit^ Ira plua xng^niainw anmnt impulHaaritefl 4 atti^ntier la 
port^d/un td fait^ (kqne noiia vouloiia on rotenir^ o'eat qull eat par- 
faitemeat imprudent dkiRniier que le totemiiime »oit deis mainionant 
cannu avec uasez de prfeiifion pour foumir une m^thode d>xAg^ae 
mytholcigjqile et rcligieuHe appJicrable aux cuJtra do ranliquit^ elajmiquo- 
Le torrain est en v^rit4 tmp mouvant encore^ il a trop impairlaite' 
mvul Hondi pour qu^un hiatorien conacient dea n^erait^ da aa t-ftclie 
i't de vra devoiru eHHa 3 ''o d^y edifior un Ny^teme d'interpretation. Au 
total, quel rat k J^henre ootuelle Jo hikn neoldra ^tudfH ent reprises par 
luaink sarunk HUr k totenikme T 1*^ nno ma£Kc abondanto do faito 
conerckr obsiorvi^ objuetivement imrtDut en Ameriquo ot on Ai^traJEo ; 
cos faite sont diJfdfuxiUi, parfuio memo contradictoiroa ; 2^ divorces 
hypotheses cxplicativca, qtii out varid a meaum quo do nouv^oaiix 
faita venaicni skj outer atix falta iintenouroment connus, ot dent 
auctine no rend vraimejit eunipto de k totality dos faite observes. 
So 3 'onsdonc! prudonti ^ no noua evertuuiiH paa, ave<i ora sen la mat^iiaox^ 
h vouloir forg^T uno clo^ qui onvrot nun paa memo toutra Jes sci'niresp 
mais beaueoup do eerrurra k k foix, 

V 

Ainai Ira tmia poatidatSp n^oosbaUcd k k luttliode dVxeg^ mytlin- 
logiquo fondee aur k tot^miflmep oous paraksent etre fragdra ou 

* 5. fkiiin^-h^ Ctdu^^ tt t p. 79. 

■ TiJ.» ibidL* SO. 
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oont^tAblM. (in crn cnndiira iven rai^n qw. wtti^ m^tliodi? bUi?- 
<at fort dan^crcusB. Dia dann r4t4it: Aotuel do la Bcurucup 
ii ost pr^f^^rablBp il df* riwirlBr. IJ t^nvHent: d^i^tudier leu 

foiti tot^raiquc^ h part ; iZ faut BHsaypr de iwvonnftltrip at le tnt^tmAinv, 
an dd^ des dJ^£^ncc$, nei ddi ih^idb dra pnntmdjctiona apparent^^ 
dcpiiia longt^mpfl ai^juai^'es, nn ite fonda pna mir qiieli|no piideipo 
j^en^ral, maiH il wm de iie cnruaid^rer cm pmbMm^ nomme 

r^soJu qu^Apr^ la d^ouvertc ci'un principn qui rpndra oniupta, 
at aana entom^ du ItMiti Ics faita obaen'#ir. .Tiuiqij^n 
lanmant oil catta d-^fiouvarta eara fnita^ tont hi^nrian de# reli^cuiy, 
qni voudra faira cnuiTa x™iifieiit Kiatoriqna^ dcvm A^Abatanlr dV*apLi* 
quer j>ar dp prAtandufif; aurvivances d'lin toyminma arLt^iiaiir Jc* 
ritaa et Jea mythafi anaom ohscufs da rantiquit^ olaBaique, La 
zn^tbode hiatoziqap a im «]cigpnc«Bk «« rigupiin^. sw limitaa. NWhI 
pan recnarquablp quo foad^ fftir le tot^fnism#, ait M Kurtout 

adiruBP Bt pratique par dm phiNogUP#, doB litt^mteurA pt cips phslo* 
aaphBB, Kurtout crjtiqn^ par dw JiiKton«is r 


DKFIXIOXIJM TABELLAE 

By F. B. JEVOXS 

Wnmni gods arv bBUevcd in, n tnan n^ay pray to them iu gnat 
hiai hh hiiari's d«iiro; and, if bo haa no b^lipf in magic:, tbcy ara Uia 
only rt?#ort Iso can fly to wlmi his deaifo in something w liioh it h beyond 
Imiaan power to fulfill Bat* where there in beJiBf in magie as wbU aa 
in the goda, the eeso ia difTeitint. If the mau dot's not — fur whatever 
reason — like to ii»k the gode for what he w-ant«. Jiu may have reoouree 
to magic, and by \t^ aid do w hat he wnntH done. An a rule^ his maaen 
for employing magio rather than appeal to the gods is that the thing 
he wants ta aomeihLug wliich the gods disapprove oft for snatance, 
the death of one of their w^rshippenf. When then we come across 
a practice w hich jh employed by nna member of a commiini^ with 
the object of catiaing death or diwater to another^ wo may reaBonably 
regard it aa magical rather than relwo'^t ^ operoting independently 
of the gods rather than by their aswtaiie-e. 

Such a praotieo w'o come across La the * defiaioanm tabellao ^ 
Tlje objeot of is to cauHc+ if not death, then diflastcr* its 

objoct, therefore, is mo^cal p and it# mean? and rnedm op€7amii also 
oro niagicaL Its apparatus consiats of a tablet nf lead, inscribed 

it2 


VS2 (jT Ifw mid Jtwnfim 

with the namtt of tliL* to bn injuriHJ, und ‘ detiiod ' with a iiaiJ. 

Kot tho^ who twUt^Vf^ ill magin tiie dbiiil" uf a pereoin in a way, 
identical with tbu person named ; jiiiit m, by the aamc ronfiiHion 
<if catcgoricii^ tJiu linage of a penma Li id^ntleal wiili the p^mon imaged. 
Ffanre, whatever I& done to the ijnage — whotlier it be a figure dmwji 
on the Eiacd, or a likeneiw mode of wait or of clay — will be felt by the 
peT»nu JjDUgod- Ueficei too, wLatovor b done to the lumic of tho 
peiMU, ^hcii it lA WTittffD down, will he felt by the ponmn named. 
When tllCJl w'clinfi m Attica nami^ written on lead and defiied by a nail, 
we may be inire that the per^n named waa mippcm-d lo be nailed 
down an afifiwtually aa hi# name waa. Thus i# placi-d beyond doubt 
by the faet that many of tho tablen^ contain not merely a name defixed 
by a nail but aluo the t jpnwatiitement, * I nail n> and no/ e.g. Wueafloh, 
/h:/£rionurni W, ™™Au That iii nailing the iiamo 

of the pcjwjn the worker of magic waa naUing the pen§od named lA clear 
from WuLTutoli G7 ■mrofiw ml And when all tho ^uirta of 

the peraou named and nailed are enumerated, it 1 m clear that the ohject 
of the oAitnieration la toen^nire that the pervon i# nailed down efTeotuaUy , 
wholly, and completely* And the object of naihn^ liiiu down thus 
tightly eould only he to pravent him fmui doii^ anything, it might 
bodwrtd to prevent him from doing un^'tliiog whatover aucceaftfully— 
Wq-l fij}pTTT4 avr^ *5 TfiWt to prevent lum from doing some 

partieslar thing, ag. from Mpoaking Httcccsafnlly in a law^fuit lying 
between tho person defixing and the person defixcd+ e. g* HiS. 

It ift this negative or proliibitive quality which ii tho osocntial 
and eon^tant feature in the Attic tablcU of defixidn. Even in later 
non-Attic tahlata this feature ia rarely lu#t, and never entirely* 

In many of tho Attic tahleta ih« worker of magic both putjs a nai) 
thrnugh tho tablet and says, * I nuil ^ thO jicpaou of the namo^ ihcithS^ 
Eita^ret' or jearailw. But iu soEUC eos^ bo jji Content with 

the wTitten declaration tliat ho noiLi tho inan^ and doc# not feel it 
□EN^oMMoiy to put an actual nail tkmugli tbe tablet. In principle, of 
cDuraOp the mtten Mtatomont with u nail munt be earlier than tJie 
written Htalcmentai which diiipemie «ith a noil ; for nnlcKH there ir 
a nji-il there is no actual defixio. But we cannot say witli regard 
to any given tablet wliich baa no nail, that it must ho later than 
any tablet with a nail ; for the now" Urndcncy would not, tho moment 
it first appeared^ there and then kill out the old pnietice^ Thcee 
conaidnrationu will olao hav'o their w-ruglit ^t'hcn we turn to comider 
the tablota which contain a proper name and nothing more — no rerbuin 
ikfigendi. Originally, the worktjr of niagio would inRcribn tlie name 
on the tablet uf load and then defix It with a naib sajlig, but not 
writing, mra£^ SfW Eigbtvon of the tablet^, oontaining names 
and no verdum which arc given by U^unriBch, have boon 
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ttiun Artiully ‘ MttiJcd ^ But tvcattiAljr ttiA uttenuice of tli« formula 
oT^r thn iiutcrilwd naintt cjun« to tw «iiflie*ieiit vithniit Bi:lually JiURimcr- 
iitg ft reid nnj] into tliA tabJet> Twanty-oae of tlic cotitaining 

nflmnt am! no vtrbum depgfndi, w}nch are givL-ti by Wuctisch, dutpf^njte 
(trith tJiB nail. But of coiine tlmy are not all tliorefoio later than 
those that have a nail. To thone raconli^ by Wueiueli mnat bo 
added fniirtwn from the Pireeua. and no Icoa tlup 43d from Eyboea, 
whieh are given by Andollent (Oe^OTwin Tabttlatl m eontaiiung 
name* hut nut dcBiod tdth a nniL And thcee 43H am aHHigned by 
J^nprmiint a nd Beehtol to the Jifth eenttiry B-1?- 

In tin) fourth eentuiy B.C. we find tablet* (’ontainiiig tiamea and 
no verb (Aud. 4tt, S3-6®. e(M!3, fiO) fltill intiae. We also find tableta 
trith iH> Verb, not only contaltung the name, but also emimeraring 
the meiubcrti of the peivun to be defixed iW, 47-50, 51, 5ti, (30, 78; 
Aud, 49, 04-60). Further, bowerer. we find in, those tablet* which 
< 5 an be aaaigned to the fourth wntnry B.C. quite a new departure; 
we find god* invoked IW. 89, 100, 87. 101, 107; Aud. 3&. fiO). Goda 
are invoked In seven tablets, or [if we include Aud.07-69 which nmy or 
may not belong to the fourtli century) gods ore invoked in Lett tablets, 
Xo gods arc invoked in twenty-five tablets. 

The deitico invoked are Hcrmea, Ge, Persephone, H«oU't and, »f 
we molude the UWeU of doubtful dale already tnenUuiivd, Tethjw 
and the drfX<En«, Taking first Hermes, (xc, Persephone, and Hreato. 
we find tlmt the epithet nSmAW* “ 

need in comieiion with them. About the meaning of there 

can bo little doubt; it is used elacwbere (f?-/. 538) of the e^i, 
and (Hety'ch.) of the sepulchral alone, whiob Imlds do^ the dead. 


and prevents them from returning. 


Id that scjjw, therefore, as 


Boockh (C. /. 530) pointed out, it was the function of 0# and Hermes 
nriginalJv to hold down the dead and the drad ^one : arJ it 
bv extending the orlgimd function nl three dmtire from hnl^ dot^ 
the dead to holding down tlie Hvh^. that tha worker of magu: bwii^t 
them into hi. rervice. and reinfni^d bis defixion by ^“voku^r 
the purpose of holding dowm the living, the de.t|« who po«re»d 
the power of holding down the dead. This cumbmat.on of^^J 
and religion btgiM with a jurtapositjoyf tlio two 
them dow-n,'' do thoii hold them dtmn/ F/v*? W, 89.10^ 

Tlie juxtaposition breomre fuaion when fin W, 87) the ph™« 
rw ficiKu btjeomre naroSi "V Sdw wfi>s ™v 
the magical element disappears from view when the ^ 

tablet iiu longer imdcrtakre to deft* b« enemy bu sajwJit, 1^) 

of evolutiou are gh'im wide by ^ la p 
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&2) at tbp tlunl century B.C. wliicJi fint, Iti Chtt fMliioii of thr* 
Qfili rtntury, onumirfilcn tlic? ruitiim lumpty of tbo prr^orui 
with a nul driven thnju|ih them ; thoi procivdi to the rXpUdt 
fttwtciuviit. In tht? fwiJibn of ihe fanrtlt mitury, Ki>rii^ mttim ni« 
*04 4fiy%trh wid tliird* pruy^ to lipnoew, 

TO-wm flTTO MtTTJl^P 

Hip fwon why tbot^ w'ho praclJupcI flrd^Joti tumpd to Hrmm mid 
before may othrf godji Ia pIwIv to ba rounds ah Dopf^kh poinii^ 
out, in tbp Aidbiguitv of tbw PpIthPC w hk'b w aa mitemdy wppliod 

io tbem. But a migician dopa not tumalLy^ in tho art of vorktrig hia 
magicr P^y ^ ^bo gocbi; for tho aimplp rwou that magir » kitpodpd 
to coablv A man toget HJtnptbuig which tlip goda^ aa gods, rarmot approve 
of. K. UicirrorTr tlkp pervon w bo dpbxcd hia purm^v roiikl^ whilflt drlixjfig 
liim, invokr thr AMbtanco of thr goda. it muat Umvo born bpraus^o 
Ibo prayer which he made waa not of inch a naturr aa to br oilpiuuTA 
to tho goda but wan one w hich they m^lit tiatm to. Non' the object 

of drh^on wrAfi to owil down a man lo liiat be coiild do lui injury* 

And if the prnmn pnaeiiaing ctcSxicm waa a pcnwii fearing to mder 
wrong, he might h^tiniately pmy to the goda lo defend him. thrir 
servant. And that this might be the attituile iwuinrd ia clwij 

shown by W» OH, Ti^ yAfi irri ami 

juiTii£^ nkTiH^. Aa ft matter of faet* of thoae Attic 
tahluU which state the nmmn for the dehrioii. the fnajority aJIrgv 
foar of injur}' as the motive : and the injury beared ia geitetaJJy a 
threatened lawsuit, ubenoe the j^onions dchxcd are no and su Hi rw 
(nw^MHOvC or rwf^ amnyytffmrr^. 

Tile deitipfl earJieat invoked am the Heniicw aiitl Ge. But 

whoi once they had been invoked, then by analogy oLher deiticw 
also might be invoked. Of other deitinn the hmt appealed to—if 
we may trust to the dates Assigned, so far as they are amignedH to tJie 
tableia—were Oq>hjo deities (And* Wh Hcrmra and TrUiy*. and 
the Mknrrtm (cf. Plato, Pkarda me ^ &r tbnVm m itefAum* *k 
*^Ai£fnr l^jrigTiij iv fiopfflfif miLratiuU 'Hiat thwio tabjeta I And, (Id, btij 
art? lOASonably BBsigned^from the point of view of internal 
evkfonco—to the fourth century, ii indicated by Plato’# tvlerencv 
[Rep. ii^ 36^ c) to utmAiftjMMfvi ^ dejiAMr#. In this pnAaagv Plato 
j# thinking of the Qrphkw ; be alliignii tbati they luw mn^tw|tai 
and, furtbcnnore. that by maarut of ihea^ they penrajide 

the god# to do ihuir W'llJ i(lrn^«r^t twr* mml attreJmrpuki fot^ ^104^ 
™%nn-ii er^iov which exactly cteBcrtbca tile In- 

cantatioTui and invovatioiui enntainrai in those Attic dbhxioniiin 
tabcllae vbkh are oddhsased to the gods. It diould also be noted 
tJiat PUto in the £oies 033 a, abm bulifatfw that cuvaAiWnf ordclia^oiie# 
were usmI in magje wiiJiout reference to tho gocLf, and were believed 
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to derive their efficiency from the peraonal power of the magician; 
oAXi; ii f) iiayyatniaM ri run aoi iwfSatt xot KaraS€min Xcyoft4yait 
Toit fiiv n»>jiM»Tnr fiXamtr a£rmv> it Swayrm to Toiovror, from which 
it ia clear that the worker of fiayyavtia or magic believed he had the 
power to do by meana of tcaraBwm what he intended to do. The 
evidence afforded by Plato ia thua in exact agreement with that 
of the tableta: on the one hand, the worker of magic has the 
power to nail doum his enemy, and accordingly he defixea him, 
without reference to the gods; on the other band, he may reinforce 
hia deffxion by a prayer to the gods; and, in this lattw case, we get 
Ubieta of the type. ^ «aTofii, ‘I nail him,’ k^x* xanx*, ‘do thou 
keep him down’ (e.g. Aud. 62). 

Tableta of this type, however, present us with an unstable relation 
between magic and religion. I say ‘ unsUble ’ not on a prion grounds, 
but on the ev idence of the inscripUons. On a priori grounds, inde^. 
we might expect that either the religious element would expel the 
magical, so that the fyi xaniii would disappear, and the prayer, mrrox* 
.o'r.x« (or some equivalent), would alone remain; or we might 
expect the magical element to subdue the religious element to ito own 
hue. As a matter of fact, we find both things happemng. but the 

latter eventually triumphant. „ . . . . t- 

Even in a fourth-century Ublet (Aud. 60) we find the K«Ta&. 
dropped altogether and nothing left but the prayer, E^v ««rox« 
^ xarixm. And towards the end of the thii^ cent^ 

(Aud. 212) or beginning of the second century (Aud. 1- 3) we fed 
UbIeU which are evidenUy evolved from the defixionis t^beU^^but 
which no longer contain either any magic or 

UbleU are evidenUy evolved from defixionum ubell^: they aro 

written on bad (with the excepUon of 212). and ^ ^ 

constraint on the penmn against whom they are direc^ But ^ 

differ in other and striking respects from defixions ^ 

all point in the same direction. First, whereas ^ 

givro in full, and often ropeatedly. the name and d*^"?^** 

person defixed, but carefully omits his own name, in these tableta 

ur:^t:ra own name is given in full, but that of 

whom they are directed is not given. Next, whereas defixionum 

Ubellae were carefully concealed (as the i^en 

_W^-through driven through 

Law» 933 b. buried .fr’ iri ^ 

these Ubieta, so far from being read them. 

naUed up in the temple of a deity in order that a^_^ 

Those from Cnidus (Aud. 1-13) were discovered by Newton m 
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62) of the third century b.c. which first, in the fashion of the 
fifth century, enumerates the names simply of the persons defixed, 
with a nail driven through them ; then proceeds to the exphcit 
statement, in the fashion of the fourth century, Kiptciy iraraS^ #ca4 
Aoyovc KoX Ipyara KcpictSo?; and third, prays to Hermes, 

ravra avna Kdr€\t. 

The reason why those who practised defixion turned to Hermes and 
Ge before any other gods is clearly to be found, as Boeckh pointed 
out, in the ambiguity of the epithet <caToxo 9 , which was already applied 
to them. But a magician does not usually, in the act of working his 
magic, pray to the gods ; for the simple reason that magic is intended 
to enable a man to get something which the gods, as gods, cannot approve 
of. If, therefore, the person who defixed his enemy could, whilst defixing 
him, invoke the assistance of the gods, it must have been because 
the prayer which he made was not of such a nature as to be offensive 
to the gods but was one which they might listen to. Now the object 
of defixion was to nail down a man so that he could do no injuiy. 
And if the person practising defixion was a person fearing to suffer 
wrong, he might legitimately pray to the go^ to defend him, their 
servant. And that this might be the attitude assumed is clearly 
shown by W. 98, I'^ porfiti /iot* ^ucov/xcvo? yap xnro KvpvjrroXtpov koI 

Hcvo^kto? KaraSut avrov?. As a matter of fact, of those Attic 
tablets which state the reason for the defixion, the majority allege 
fear of injury as the motive: and the injury feared is generally a 
threatened lawsuit, whence the persons defixed are so and so teal rot-s 
avySitcois or rots Karrjyopov^, 

The deities earliest invoked are the ^aroxot, Hermes and Ge. But 
when once they had been invoked, then by analogy other deities 
also might be invoked. Of other deities the first appealed to—if 
we may trust to the dates assigned, so far as they are assigned, to the 
tablets—were Orphic deities (Aud. 68, 69), Hermes and Tethys, and 
the ar^fcTToi (cf. Plato, Phaedo 69 c U tv a/xiVos M\€<rny; tk 
^AiSov dgf^iKjjraL iv fiopfioptf Ktitrcrcu), That these tablets (Aud. 68, 69) 
are reasonably assigned—from the point of view of internal 
evidence—to the fourth century, is indicated by Plato’s reference 
(Pep. ii. 364 c) to KaraSdtrpov^ = defixtofies. In this passage Plato 
is thinking of the Orphics; he alleges that they use KctrdS€apoi ; 
and, furthermore, that by means of these KardSta-poi, they persuade 
the gods to do their ^tII (hraywyai^ TUTi Kal KaToSdtrpuH^ tov^ ^covs, 
uk ifHurt, v€iOovTk \nnjp€Ttvv)y which exactly describes the in¬ 

cantations and invocations contained in those Attic defixionum 
tabellae which are addressed to the gods. It should also be noted 
that Plato in the Ixiws 933 a, also indicates that xaraScVcis or defixiones 
were used in magic \iithout reference to the gods, and were believed 
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to derive their efficiency from the personal power of the magician; 
aXXr) Bk ^ /ittyyavctoi? tc run teal iinaSais teal tearahteTtai Acyo/*0'<u9 irct^ct 
rot*? ficv ToXfMtvra^ fiXamtv ovroiV, ^ Bvvayrat to tocoiVov, from which 
it is clear that the worker of fmyyavtia or magic believed he had the 
power to do by means of icaraSccrcts what he intended to do. The 
evidence afforded by Plato is thus in exact agreement with that 
of the tablets: on the one hand, the worker of magic has the 
power to nail down his enemy, and accordingly he defixes him, 
without reference to the gods; on the other hand, he may reinforce 
his defixion by a prayer to the gods ; and, in this latter case, we get 
tablets of the type, ^ tcaroBC^, ‘I nail him,’ icaroxc icarexe, ‘do thou 

keep him down* (e.g. Aud. 62). 11 i • 

Tablets of this type, however, present us with an unstable relation 

between magic and religion. I say ‘ unstable ’ not on a prion groun^. 
but on the evidence of the inscriptions. On a prion grounds, mde^, 
we might expect that either the religious element would expel the 
magical, so that the fyo> kotoSw would disappear, and the prayer, 

«ar€x« (or some equivalent), would alone remain; or we might 
expect the magical element to subdue the religious element ^ its owm 
huC As a matter of fact, we find both things happemng, but the 

latter eventually triumphant. „ , - . . 

Even in a fourthn^entury ublet (Aud. 60) we find the n'-- 
dropped altogether and nothing left but the ^ *3 

«al .ar*xtrc. And towards the end of the thud cent^ 

(Aud. 212) or beginning of the second cent^ (Au . ) 

Lblets which are evidently evolved from the de&uoms 

which no longer contain either any m^c or ^ 

tablets are evidently evolved from defixionum tabellw . they are 

written on lead (with the exception of 212), and ^ 

constraint on the person against whom they are dir^t^^ But ^ 

diner i» other „d 

.11 poio. in the 7-777;.i;7:!::r..d de«rip«o. ot the 
concealed (as the ^en ^7™ 

.o.W^W-through 

purpose of defixi^ ‘ „ .t Sxionun, tabellae-were. Plato tells us, 
the names f rp«!&K, efr* hri 

r Sei be;ng 


tJifl /*/. Ilrfiffit/ftst nf fAi! and 

of T^m^t^^ by tlip of rragiiiuxilH of titiityctt of Dt^Ritrtvr, 
ftnd inHflript]'i>iiH thenim-lviv lU^ addri'^'d tu IX^mck'r by juixolv 
Newti^n WAK liiHffhubtedJy r^lil izi GOtijecturu^^ ilml ' lht\v wrc pixj- 
hably flyHpf?nd«l nn vr&llu (ty>j.*h5w), a4^ they an? pierced w ith hole* 
At thB eomifnil^'iLlz n-gurJ to the reiiwmng tAbJei trom limttium 
(Aud. 212h Audulk-iit HdRiitH tizat ^ h^iumiiiaiu neiieiZQi, quippe quae 
v'jji compUeuri qiiiret^ non ktuiis^ in fepulebro abdltum, aed fuhuA^ 
kei e^putfikuz'; atid there eun bo no doubt It vioa fjoAtened up in the 
Ufinple of the jtoddrte referred to in tiie inscription. The l then 
that thftwv tnhU-ts publjhlud and not hidden uwny, mid I lint the 
Author did not r^>nefwi hi a nftnip hut proelnlfriAd it, Ahow' that Ihi^se 
tahlers were not magical in intention, or liMy to bo ao regarded; 
for the worker of mAglo invanably eoncenlit hifl tmeoe. 

Further^ the nritem of threo tabtptA do not ' deftjT' nnybody* or 
any term Aquivxdpnt to Tlioy * deirote ^ some ono who hm 

WTonged them to tho goddpflfi ! aiFsrri0jjfJX Ari^orpi wy Sfiirt— 
*AirTcyiieg Aopar^^tad^pcM *A^e^z% AiF^JTrpii And they publlcly * dr- 
Vote" or "dedicate* thr pmprty which the wrongdoer hiM Appro¬ 
priated in aid-rr tliat It may bpcomp too hot for lutn to hold : 

KoXA,i-pa mic -itpow^koK tSt tu IftaTun- wtXXw* tp » , * ^04 ovx 

wfi^fpenr ^ fair irtTf Ar^tT^Tat {Aud. 212). 

Hzcre Ia in tliese tuhlcUi no magin aocrotty worked by their aulhom; 
tho wTitcra du not defix anybody; they do not imagine they have 
any power to work magic:. Ilicy rely on the god» to osahit thejn in 
regaining their rights or in npcovpring their loat property. Tlifw 
particular twbleta from Cnidua Iwinng to the secOUd century, that 
from ISruttiuni (Aud. 212) to the tliirdn Hut they pn>ect,d evidently 
from the imnie atmtuiu of Hncicty aa do thisfle of the fourth century 
R-o., t he apcIUng and grununar of which, na well oe the tuiture of the 
proper names tijat ooeur in thmn^ ahow' that the authors of defixionnm 
t&bellAP belonged to the aame atage of culture m thtise who even 
nnn^adayi awik to twover Joat property ' hy jiicons of tl ip spiritR \ 

The tablet from Bruttium bringa to our attention tzrn farther 
dHvelopmantA in the evolution of the lieffxioHMin tabelloc. Flreti the 
goddess invoked in It is nuitber one of the original nor an 

Orphic doJty. but Juno LaeiniB. Kejet, detLiio]l, winch nriginAted in 
and for long wait limited lo Attiea, is now begiiuiibg to reach Italy, 
thence to pnan into the Roman empire. The tablet from Bruttium, 
and one from Ijignria (Aud. 122) belonging to the second century B. c.. 
are byih zti tiroek. 

-trom lliewe tahlets, tilled for the recovery of lost or stolen propdtj’', 
not otdy defixion in particular but in ogle generally has wholly 
avapoiatod ; and, if the religion left in them k of inferior quality, 
it haa at any mte eonipleteiy ejected the magical element. 
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Turning now to those tablets which are really defixionum tabellae, 
but which bear Latin inscriptions and are found in Italy, we find the 
earliest that can be dated (Aud. 199) belongs to the first century b. c. ; 
and it is generally agreed that the practice of defixion travelled from 
Greece, where it had been cultivated since the fifth century b.c., to 
lUly. The Latin defixiones in Italy, being borrowed from the Greek 
KarJ^Sf<Tftot, reproduce all the three forms of xara&wtK found in 
Greece. That is to say, we find leaden tablets, bearing names and 
no verb, some of which (e.g. Aud. 211) are nailed, and others not 
(e.g. 130, 131). We find some which are purely magical, i.e. neither 
contain nor imply any reference to any gods, and in which the Greek 
«QTao«o. is translated by the Latin defigo (e.g. 134, 135). And ^ 
find others in which the kotoSS) vpot rdy Karoxoy fitoy is transla ^ 
bv ‘Dite pater, tibi commendo’ (139), or ‘ dii infer!, vobis commendo 
(190), or ‘ omnes inferis deis dehgo ’ (199). And as the idea that t e 
name of a person is identical with the person named is at the root 
of the practice of xardSfo-it or defixio, we find that the name in Italy 
as in Greece was thus commended to the gods, e.g. 196 nomen 
delatum Naeviae ’; and, as it was to the ydroxoc that the Grwk 
was nailed down, so it was to the dii inferi that the Roman victim 
was commended; and. as the Greek tablets often enumerate eve^ 
part of the person nailed doa-n, so the Latin tablets (134,135) en_^e»te 
at great length all parts of the anatomy, and state expressly that they 
are nailed down to the leaden teblet, ‘ manus digitos ’ &c., or membra 
omnia.’ ‘defigo in has tabeUas.’ The purpose of the de^on or 
‘ commendation ’ is sometimes stated, e.g. 195 ‘ ut. tabescat ^ndo 
rogo’. or the victim is commended in order that he may be^me 
‘quomodo mortuos qui istuc sepultus est’ (139). In fine, no m 
tablet found in lUly presents us with any deviation ^m the Gr^ 
tablets already described; and these Latin tablets of 
extend from the first century B.C. to at least the end of the s^o 
century a. d. But during the second century a. d., though n^ before, 
a change in the character of these 
manifest itself. In Greek tablets found 
and in Latin tablets found in the provmces (e.g. -lO), 
magical element dominating the religious, and the 
troXig the deities he addresses. His word of power is 
or adiL>. And the deities exorcised are numere^ and . 

The change which comes over the practice of defixio seems not 
b, due b. <d the elem.u.. f 

practice, but to be an extraneous element taken up y 
K ”.: Aud .he mind nutundly for m 

m .uh ..i ~ PU..0U 

tried ovofict(€iy TO ovofid Tov Kvpiov r) » 
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b<'4ir«^ a njbric^ tlio Mortb aytor Khou-H by it* 

KUlKracriptinn, that it baa a Jew Isii Uik; turv. PoHsibly it wm 

hy mjnie Kutrb that (^itrk i. 2a} in tlie third cra^ 

luryA.D. wnx nat only u#t.=d in dpHiiops fri Syria (Aud. IS, Jim* M, 
^4/iu(raro^ ^ Tu rrrA^am iruiiTiv^J Nit had becoiut wo i:oujiDOD in r.ypma 
that riuL only hi ihts phrjbv^ used (e.g. 25, line 13, ^ Sim- 

uf 27, line t^v% in dt^bxiDiui, but tha 

defiJxJuu il*Llf hi repaatadiy C4ilJed vafa^}K^ (29, \um 25), 

or nat^ Tov Man£ttf^Tft% (28, In duOiianuni tmlip lliifl 

of thift rla^sH, the w'ord of powor, or wliura, uiacd by tho 

nu^nian to do oviJ, ht iJiot which was urtod by the ^trolhjig Jewa 
of Acta xix to do jgoudK TIjo tabclLae in which tJii$ word otcurs wci*ii 
found id Syria. C^rua, Africa, and (in Sethian tabeUae alone} at 
Rome. Olio found In Carnpamm (Aud. 198), and ono found in E^vpt 
^38), orv SethjjLn in ohiiiw?tiT.K It Ib oridentp theteforo* tJiat the fonuulu 
im of OrifrjitoJ origin. Il ik abiohitdy unknown in Creek 
and Italian tabnllaa from I he JlTth century b, c* to the pecoiid century 
4,0^: and, when it dow appooTr it appeann only in tablets w inch make 
mention of Oriental doitf^. Rirtlier, tbefift Orientnl tabled hovo 
their own line of which » diUcnmt that of tfiedcfixionum 

tabftllnc. The Oriental tablets are certainly not deflcondc<l from tlio 
Greek tahlt (a of the fifth centtirj b. a; and they clearly are dceecndi'd 
from Babylonian magic. 

The defiationum tabclJae u'hioJj ore of OrientoJ character and of 
Oriental origtiip have, hDiivaver, one feature! which they heat in co'inmoii 
w'itJi the dcfixloiium tiibcllae of Greek origin and character ; and tt la 
Uie feature a hkh clearly niark4 them u/T from the proceedingi; both of 
the Blroiling Jew4 of AcIk iii,atid of the earlier Babylonian moiriciMia^ 
The jftroLling Jews and the Bah^'loiiituis uiwd their pxorciama openly, 
before the face of ad men, to do gnod — to relieve iljn Bufferings of the 
sick. The authors of the drfixionuiu La belike, vi'hcthcr Ciccek or 
Oritiuitul, practiced tJioir art to do injury* they made tbcir tablets 
in ecctecy^ they preecreed a earaful anojiymity, and they buried their 
tabk-te under doorsjJISp under tirotim&yn, or in aepulchreB (Plato, 
Law 033 fl). The ehametcriatic feature^ tiicrefom, of the magician, 
whotlicr Greek or Oriental, is that he doca ovU and drm it m secret; 
and tliat chameteriatfo niarka him off from Uic exorcist w ho nsca his 
r^wer optmly and for good. UTiafc ia common to the two chww* of 
men ia that both have power—pow'cr to bind down or defix—w bom they 
will. HTiat h distinctive of the Lwo chuwe is the purfmse for which, 
and the mode iu wJiinli^ each excrcbeK its power, Excrciard for the 
gofxi of the comnmnity and in accordance with the will nf the goda 
of the <!oiiiioumLy, this pcmotial power in reUgioue. Exemised for the 
injury of any member of the couimuiiity, thia personaJ power is magic* 
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Such (wnfoiml powpr, in itacJi, Ju neither tfiligiouB iiflr msgirnl: it 
b<!t:unic# the one nr thn ntJier aecvnlJn^ to the u*e whicli the [htiwp 
{ xiMttewing it pots it to. 

And the u« ho puta it to nmy be iftfcrrcd from a iiim]ilH emtaidemtion 
of the qiidotion whether lie neiikii etniecalment o-r not. The defixioouin) 
tabeibe wern ronwaled (Tae. .-Isii. iJ- «« ‘ reperiebantur solo M 
parietibuo enitw'*, Pap. DiAff. cjoti vcr. 45« mimipor 4 yij*' ^ (fiJuimTiii- 
^ tit i and their eoncwdnient t«!itiGi« to the fact 

that they wero reguded aa itmgioal jimt Bn the omisefon of the 
minira rtf the wiitere allows that their aathors feared deteotion. 1 
aubioit. iherefoK!. that we must regard the defixionoin tnbelJdf aA 
mi^cal: and that w« cannot agree with Wucawh and Aiidolicnt in 
T^^giLrding^ iUma as reUgiouji^ 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE DlONYSIAC 
RITES OF SACRIFICE' 

By L. B. FARNELL. (AnsTiiiCT) 

LS0£2ii'a and iMorda of cult att«,t the aaeient ptcvulmw of the 
ritual in Pionyuiac religion that may be i-allcd wpo^aywandir-ry-iy^i 
lit which a yictiin wan «i>lcDtly fom to pieeea and iaatantly devtiur^ 
by the votarie* of the flod, ITifl leguuda d Orjiheus, i^eIlth«ls, the 
Minvan and Argive worn™, the f^orintliian atory of Aktaion. «hen 
critically lUialyBcd. point U) tjio immolation by rending of a human 
incarnation of the deity, .^nd the miimala upon whom the 
ritual was perfonnad. the bull, the goat, aird the faw^. 
those in which IhO deity wai* conaidcred Ui embody Iroin ijm 

to time. Tho rito ia therefore a navagc form of blood-Racrament, 
thoBc who perform it deaire by drinJdng tbo hot blood and «waUo«^ 
the row fleab to abeorb the divine spirit and thus to charge them 
selves with the dirira pow^r. The partakem are h.« must ardent 
duvotecs. and thC stoiy of the Titans only arese from a later misun^^ 
standing. The rite was part of the otgiastic J|. , . 

rvLigiun, the object of which wiw not sol&lj* i f tko 

desire of communion with Cod. hut partly aUu the exaltation of the 

pr..rsonal wilJ-po«cr for the working of Z 

moat distinguish thin nacramEntaJ irrafiaf^ » ..-tjiwia 

animal incarnation of the god from o^er nt of the 

tbo annual disappearance Of dnath and return or rea 
• The paper wa* juirt of the chapter err nianysiac rkual in 'ol, r, which will 
sbortty appear, of Foniell'i t’lrft. thi Orcitt Sa/M. 
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df»Jty in winter azid Hpring, For wu have j^ufVkiient evjitenrH(!> for 
belir^'ing that Jt was trietenc onJy and wan Aiwa^-n perffi^Tmod in th« 
\^inter; and the cbiEl problem in the explanation of the jmmenioriAl 
ubatTvance of tliu$ trivterio riiJe. The ordinaTy explinatlon# nxt^ 
family irliOwu lit bv Jziappropriute ; the tmterie emippy^i^ canfiot 
be tt ndnaelJc cxpresisioii of the annual death of the deity of vogoihtlon 
In the fall of tho year y $til] ziioro iLucoDvmeuig ifi the Kiiggii<6tion that 
It was ip sopue w^ly prompted by the habit of eorrefiting tho tunar 
enJendaT every other year to liarjnunlxii zt with tho aolar: for tho 
Greeks theipHelvea only oorreoled tboJm over}" eight years^^ and the 
trieterie n'tnal belonged to lliraeian savagery. Primitive festivals 
are uflnnlly suggested by the primitive needs of man i and the only 
thing of impoTtanee that happenii occasionally every nlhcr year in 
winter among primitive eom mil Pities is the shifting of land-cultivation, 
tlie breaking up of new mi\, the old having become exhausted after 
two crops. Ai such a timn Ihfl vegetAtion-sod—the Hirecian Dian^^ia 
— would be specially called upon to bless and enrich the new tOtlLs, and 
the Sfaenads and othure who workwi the %ogetatioii-iitMgic wtiuld have 
to charge themselves with exc4^ptjonA] potency* Tlicy could best 
attain tills by blocd-Bsacrnment. 

One example at least bos been found among primitive tribes of 
spenia] ritual performed every other year on oeeaeion ef the land- 
shifting ■ and mote may be forthcoming. 


it 

THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IX PLATO 

By LE^^rS CAMPBELL 

Da* Edward Caikd, in his work on JAe E^tdim pf TJkolog^ in the 
Ortek Philotophm, has traced the development of Platons thought bi 
Its religious uspeet with a eemplctcncsa which, as he truly says, has 
been made ‘ easier since the order of the Platonio dialogues has been 
Approximately determined by hoguistie eonsidarations irrcifpcctivc 
even of tho doctrines taught zn ihem ^ The eainO appmrimato 
solution of the problem set by Schlciennaehsr has been accepted by 
Dr, Theodor Comperx in bia Gncchi^che Dimhr^ and previonsly by 
U- Jaitoslawshi in hb volume entitled Plotiiw Loffii:, ITie order so 
dclermincd paztly coincides with that ndopUd on different grounds 
by IVofessor Henry Jackann, and is foliowxd to some extent by Jowctl 
in his later editions. 

* Im nokw to vol U (mL iij Engliih tnmaJfltinn), puivini. 
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It is iiiip4>rtint LliBl Lbu aufoessi™ nlAgwi in PUto’a mciitul attitude 
which this ordrr moiiiffwta iiliciild b* gcnemllj- m-ugnJuid. For it ia 
fltill too minJli this habit o( wTilem on thn philo«i|iLy of roligioo to 
credit I’lftto with » barren intciUfwtualiHin or lUi equally JruiiJess 
myrticium, Plalo’a Ptotoniflia, if I may be pardoued the e-itpt«»ion, 
ifr not a RyfrtrMn deduced ftom om* great priuciplc, but a gradtiBliy 
doTvIoping theory. vcttiiiK out from the convcmolioiia of SJocr»t«i and 
Ilia fleorch for ethiml uJiicWBalft: thence proceeding to the reality of 
unicereala. conceived □* wpaTablp from particuJars. of which they 
are the causea and the prolotypes; and again from this ftnide nnLoliigy. 
enveloped iu a hA*e of imagination, towards a clcariy reasoned logic 
and pHycholog>', in which the idcaa, while RtdJ objective, one 6«n os 
forms of lliou^t, in regular mibordLcation to the suptemocy of Mind 
from which point of view a frwb effort ia nmde to leolize ultiniale 
traihs, and not merely, as Jowett said, to ' connectbut to appfy 

FWtin tbo inspiration of the Symjtoaimn, the mystioal inaltatiiui of 
the PAaedb, ond tho more eoaiprebeiudve v»ioas of the PAoedrM wo 
are led, through the diy light of the PonnenWe*. towards a more sober 
hut aim euthuaiartio i-iew—first in the finely Ijalanced theories of 
pereeptiuri and knnwk-dgo prepoutidcd in the !7'A«iefel«tf. and after- 
wards, with the help of the Elcatic Stmngcr. through a critical esantma- 
tion of carUar and cant«ini>omiy philtiBopliies, to a new and more 
distini-t manner of eonU-mplafing the nature nf Being, and of Ihu 
ideas in their mutual relations to on« another and to the actual world. 

Thus Plato’s philosophy, while rising to greater Lelghta of idr^wn, 
bfcomea at the same time more pructicol. ‘ Becoming' is no longer 
despised, but aa dominated by Btdng Doqnires reality m the form of 
Produelion. Sensations are not disearded, but analysed and ea- 
pkined. Oiwnion ie not diaregaidcd, but right 
Erected by Reason, is seen to be fruitful hi results- Even oratory 
w^th a right motive (not but has a plm-e a«i^^ 

to it.' Sueb, in rough outline, is the upward and downward path 
upward to the abstract, and then downward to the true concrete 
which shapes the curve of PlatouiC evolulnin. 

Kuw at*^err stage in this progress there are two foctom p^nt 

bopk cIlMtion .»! U., t~.U,r ,t T,^n.u*. &.Il '•"» 

„ ovl>« rt. far,.., i. ■„» «. b, «™.I7 

by tb, brar. SbOb. «( Pbw'« ""bW "* 

diroetlv from Kimule redsetion on eapciiencB. ,. v i „** 

m pun™ uf 5 .. Pb-cn, p.p„ b i« iuii"!' i« <”•'“« "‘™“ 

• pulir. JIW A : ep. kw , 

* CtiPiiMre Be racliius's 
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of ctlijvul ejnation conco-JujtbDt with tlip dtAloctJc pruotw, thp mohi.1 
ond rcligJuiu Atmonphcrc ivliii-h ai-L-om{iantM nod, ^ Jt w(mo, inve^ 
iMwb nn;w!SBivB plijuio of PJoto'# pLiluiuphip thoUffljt. For Jo PJnfo, 
M T hflvo lo jtboH' in mj' I'otumo an Religitm »'» Grttk Lilfratvrt.* 
rroraJity and rGrl^on 

In tho aJioit timi' nt m.v dlapwial I ijh&U wy nothing of Orphio or 
Pytha^roan eli'inirnls, nr of posaiblo wIiuhi of ZoroastriunJani; hut 
confino attcdtioii lu wimt I (lonoeiro to bo tlie original ojid indeppndnnt 
Jiiovwmput* of Plato’s mird. 

r. Evon in thn atnaU dinloguciB. whei'O i^ratoa in pnnoancc of bin 
rJirin(! tnistaon ia wotobirtg for othic^al prtnctpiro dstnrminMt by know- 
ihcro are flnahds of Platon ip inaigJtt, os in the qnMt ion : ' la * 
tiling fight bvcauao God wiJk it? ’ nr. ‘Poo* He nill it hccauue it ia 
nght ? ’ * And again. * If ovibf were dono OMay, what would happen 

In the vivid dnmatie portraiture of the Protagonui, SoctnUs main- 
taiju! the unity of Virtue, < and inuiata that it muat have a ecientifiii 
basiH, which for the time In nindi- to depend on n raJculatiop of ihu 
amount of pteaaure.* Pmtngomii dislinguiahea Ix'tween the parts of 
virtgtf and ppholde the reality of ordinary etrio virtue, depending on 
habit. In thie he euppliea the factor of experience, and that Pkto 
at^hes im^rtanco to hie view ap^wurw from tho ulatemont that un 
Athenian who found liiniself amongst savagea eoiiJd not but be aware 
tba^t he wua a eivihied human being, Thu dialogue reiaea a problem 

to ^ jMrtiaJJy solved afterwards in the J/eao. and more auccessfidlv 
m the J^tpuhiic, 

Meanwhile philosophiu inquiiy has riarn from single uapeota, Huih 
M courogt- or temperance, to the coJiHidemtion of Virtne as a whoJi!: 
»nd from the bare aesertion that Virtue « Knowledge to the demand 
d^elmS” by which all ethi»l values may bo 

^ Tomtrds the end of the Me»o therit ia a distinct allusion to the 
dealJi of ^ral^. Rut, npart from iJie Apologia, it is in the Worywa 

® Plato e mind. The idcah«d Soemtuu ia seen in iTm-oncUablc 

OTCf tbe mere luirt of power. 

Not Knowlcdgn now, but Hightcousneua, Is the key-note; and 

'i^asoF 

Oppwrfb^ purt* of rJrliKi is admitted in /Vi/. gTot lii 

So »“t hare leaim |,i wfiTKo*; 

imph^ of P-w*"* ^UI put end future (TW, m) is .in^y 
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left Qiit of Juutii'^ nt aU eaHta ia Alonei th# eMirDt nf 

eiiecefi^. And this ethical Cliciou ratified hy the reljgiaqs thought 
of fdttim Judgetneht. it tbat 

Bet-auw' Right Rights to Fnllo^ Right 

VVete wisdom in ibc livorxi of Coiuwquenoc. 

Mr* John ^Stuart iMHl, wJiUc ctilicizing the * pArAlngiAniA ’ of the 
vYiiH tJuUlod its moml eloquence. 

The fftot that Uitok PhiltJ#oplij^ wus mamlj evolved in temw of 
thdughtj W'liiJo the of the active elementi^ in human 

nature wm immature, ia apt to disgiiise the lairge place whlcli the 
w'iD-pjwer occupies in Plato. Snoh a word as ^ voLitioiial ’ would 
Lave been alien to hia vocahul&rT- YH in the for exatnpje, 

what belter biiH the naked aoul to preAeut before her judge than an 
uncorrupted Will—a life in w'hieh that dexirc! of good, ^vhlch according 
to the Plutonic Boeratea Lh alw'ayH there, haa not been cro^^ed hy 
erring and perron^' detirmii nations r In thiH connexion 1 may refer 
to u pfl^ugc frunl T. H. Grven^a Proie^rntna, quoted in Prof. !^[uirh-Bad^a 
of fAc SktU, p, 33:— 

' The great Greek thinkem' account of the higheat form of liuimkn 
good : If la the will to know- wliwt m true, to make what h bt^aot^uh 
to endure pain and foarp to reaiat the allureitienta of pleaaiure (inO. to 
be brave and temperate)p if nut, an the Greek would have said, in the 
servieo of the State, yet in tlie interest of scrnie form of human society: 
to take for ouwlf, and give to othoni, of those things which admit of 
being given and takenp nut what one la incLuicd to^ but wbut is duu/^' 
{PrJU'^emena I& p. 270.) 

We paw from philosophy militant to philonnphy in retreat; fra in 
Soorates aguinnt the wodd to Socmteii among liia friendbi, Li the 
we alrcNtdy breathe the atmotFphcrv of the Aeadumy, 
That ^ biftb lO beauty ' of which Ujotimu Apeaka, in the fntit of inlcf' 
con rue of mind with mind. The gual of aapimtiuii la now the height 
of oontempfation i and it might hi^uiu uu if thiu coiiaumjmition of the 
intenecttial life were barren of pructicaL cUccL. But (1) not only 
nohie thoughts I hut noble endeavuum, Actioms, iji^sti tutions, laws, 
form a cardinal stage in the progress towards perfection » fZ) the 
* oef 4 n of beauty ^ where the sduJ finally eypatiatefl^ ja not felt to be 
a mere abetraotjon, hut aa the itumancnco of a Divine and immortal 
imtiim in all noble and beautiXul tilings t and (3) w^batevffr is vague 
in IHotima's twhemo ia rendered definiti!' through the pmonaLity of 
Socratca in the prime of life, uhrec uourage, fortitude, endurence, 
faitlLfulncHH, and atwolulc purity are act forth in concrete reality aide 
by biilu with hiu inexlmuBiliblC and unequalled power of cOatemplatioji* 

YH another aspect of the idnalizijd Swenites, neither In conliict mt 
in fruition^ hut in withdrawal from the woridp is presented to the 
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Phaedo^ For the fiiUnesa of Uf^ w Jukvo now tfic iiiudita tion of cfpAtti. 
Divinity not itnuifincnt, but ati tr4n;S4:tndiiut ^ tlio nouL not 

meivly part&kf^^ of linmomUty, bnt b licnsolX iiuinurtul. Am a proof 
of conlinuwl prrROlUil i‘ 3 ri«t«ico rlie Phatdo is (H-k/ioH-LiMjgiHi to bft 
irnromplt^k-. It i^ould hanHiy bf* otherwise whik> Fkto was stUJ Mlmg- 
j^ling witib tlif) half-mytlito&J fomi of hJs ideal theoi^’,^ Tin; idiaip 
Dppottit ioii between thought and AAnMiblo perception m Jiut uftenvanb 
nmUitallied. But iJiai tlio awirtion of peii^onal Ifiiinartaljty k the 
outcome of prufouEid convirtion ia ovident fropi the Tcpiy of SuemtoB 
to tJrito'B quititbn. " Husi sluiU m buiy you ? ^ * ‘ fJow you wflj, if 
you can find me/ And the cann^ptiW of the flcmd as the MoprcDio 
cau»e/ tcgniher with tlie whole lone of the dialoguo, and the dnuj 
reilectiDn," What aort of peraotu, then, ought wo to he f give Jtssur- 
auce of an enliTO ifiterpenetraiioii of rwLigion with morality. Tlie 
aoul that riaca to the godrt^ hoa been purified by philosophy not only 
from the iUiLmona of eenae and opituon, but fronj a senaual nod uii- 
spmluaL life, 

11 + Tho P^puMic marks the Rrnt ntep in thu dewceiit from these 
heights of abstract speculation ton-ards a eoncrcto ejubudimeut of the 
ideal, from retired eontejoplution to aetJve endeavour. The theme of 
tliB Oofffinx b resumed, but m a more genial spirit, mid with a wider 
Buope. Plato^ faith m bia ideal inipima frwih liopca for the impniv- 
abfiiLy of mankinds Huiiiarj life na Jt m aboimda vtitb evils/ hut if 
plldowjphy w'ftm but woitliily repre«ontnd, men would accept lier 
guidanee.^ 

It would be out of place in thJH aliort paper to on wliai is jwi 

fa m ilia r , I must eontcot writh a few scattered obHorvatjona :— 

L Juifticu in the {iiirffias waa individual—Uie JiuuJlh of the soul, 
aloofncfiH of Soemtei, tliciro ironically deftcribed au tin? anlv* true 
oouruo in polities, is the position of the pliUosopher takiug shells 
behind a wall whjia the atoitii jagea.* Jt ift now bevn tlial justice iw 
a flocial principle and emi oidy bo realised in a coinmunlty. 

Tbo dJfiliculty raised iu tho Proi^gof^ and partially Kolv'cdl in 
the Mem, about ordinary dvic virtuo. Is met through the divkjnn of 
labour between the legialatlve, adminlstmtive, and iiidusLiial clajwR 
in the atato. Thus a place is found for a fluboidiiiate tfxc!eUenee> 
depending not on a aelf-consclous principle, nor on a dlviudy implanted 
inatinet, but on willing oht^dlwce to the philowphic ruler, 

Thftfp it an antiicipaijon of the Bubj^^re lopecE of the idnaa in the phrajcolofly 

erf p. IM B a^t ^ bGtw ri iu fjf tud in 7tr D iHf imiritpnyiC’^f&a 
at-ri^ Zi ifTTi, 

* PAofj. ua c. 

* FW. iu DEL 
^ B*P, ru 4m DF. 


* Pbi^, (Ki C» not nmr ru <irAur. 

* FW. Kt BC, ‘ Hrp. U. 97S a 

* Jti>p, vL D; of. <hrf. 621 D, 
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3. The factor of experience and simple reflection of which I spoke at 
first is especially prominent in the Republic, Tlie remark that a good 
man cannot harm an enemy ^ is not deduced from the ideas, nor is the 
fine observation about the difference of the judge from the physician,^ 
nor many other such cbiter dicta. Even the * types of theology ’ ® 

* God is good ’ and ‘ God is true ’ belong rather to the strain of simple 
reflection which accompanies than to the dialectical movement which 
determines Plato’s progress towards systematic thought. 

4. As already observed,^ Plato’s ideal is at once theoretical and 
practical, combining volition with reason. The Form of Good is 
the meeting-point of ‘ Will and Idea ’. The philosophic nature is 
courageous, enduring, generous, as well as indefatigable in the pursuit 
of truth. Nor is the ‘ father of idealism ’ indifferent to the ‘ Pragmatic 
Test What else is implied in the tvice-repeated maxim ‘ The 
beneficial is the admirable and the holy ’ ? ® 

5. The theory of ideas, as expounded in Rep, v-vii, has advanced 

beyond the position of the Phaedo, and is nearly parallel to the teaching 
of the Phaedrus,^ The ascent to the ‘ unconditioned ’ and descent 
from it through a chain of concepts is closely parallel to the account 
of generalization and division in the Phaedrus (Rep, vi. 511, Phaedr. 
26^). (1) There is a gradation from the lower to the higher, reaching 

upwards to the Idea of Good : (2) it is once implied that there is a 
participation of the ideas in one another ^ : and (3) there is a downward 
as well as an upward pathway. But, on the other hand, the line of 
separation between universal and particular, between knowledge and 
sensible perception, is still sharply drawn, and the ‘ downward path¬ 
way * en^ not in actuality but in ideas.® Astronomy and Harmony 
are to be studied independently of any observation of phenomena.® 

6. Thus in the Republic and the Phaedrus Plato anticipates, but is 
not yet prepared to formulate, that clearer view of the ideas and of 
dialectic, which he afterwards elaborately wTought out in the Sophist^ 
Poliiicua, and Philebus, For, as Matthew' Arnold sings :— 

‘ Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled.’ 

7. Meanwhile the depth of moral and reb'gious emotion which is 

* Rep, L 335 B. * Rep, iv. • Rep. il 379 sq. 

• Supra, p. 143. * Rep- v. 457 B, 458 E. 

• It has sometimes occurred to me—without yielding to those who would 
dismember the Republic —to suppose that the Phaedrus may have been composed 
during some interval in the preparation of the larger work; when Plato was 
weary for the time of written dialogue and turned for refreshment to the 
Academy—the enthusiasm of the teacher having eclipsed the ambition of the 
writer. 

» Rep. V. 476 A. ^ Rep. ^n, 511 C. • Rep. 527 D, 529 B, 531 Asq. 
a«.u I* 
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AjiSBOcifitAd with int^lk^tqAl ir|«»l bmAkft forth m mmy j«wt^ 

nngwiH of whi^^h thft most aigniftaant ana the Vlsmii of Jiidgflrneot and the 
Choiee of lii'VA in Bk. awd the cjoncluding jwntenwfl of Bk. ix •— 
the Pattern in the Heavene^ And we may note in piuviing the ennwi- 
sion to Hellenic troditiDn irnplied in the reference to lAelphi,^ and in 
the prayer to Fan end the nyinphii with which the PhnedruM ende- 

m. A criaifl ki Plato 'k mental hiAtnry ir revealed in the P^rffle o^jt. 
He? hiia biK7U]iiO aware that until eertain Hpeculative djfHciiltiea rawd 
by the earlier philnyophli^e havo been rcmnvcdp and until hUi own 
thoor>' of idoaa hog been developed on purely dialeeticftl linea, Ms 
efforts towfirda the attalnineht of truth and tlie improvenient of man¬ 
kind must ho unavailing. 

Only whftn the problems treated in the Pantwanff^.centreing in tho 
One and Many* had been fairly and squarely met, could auoh a reaoonod 
and well-balanced view mt that in the become po»ciiblc» 

Let any one read conflecntiTely (1) the lodus in the Fh<Ktdo^^ 

and the corresponding flontences in the CmtfflM, (2) Rfp, vi^ vu, and 
the Fh<tidrHff aide by aide ; and then turn lo the following paaoage of 
the rA^?flrcfdtM * :— 

* What you pem?ivo through one faculty you cannot perceive througj) 
another^ tho objeofa of he^jn^, for cxuiDplup camtot bo pornelvod 
through Bight, or the objiicta of aight through bearing., , , If you have 
any Ihotight about both of them, thiH common perception eonnot 
come to you eitlipr through thcoueor the other ojotii. ,.. How about 
iaouiid and colour f In tlio firift place you would odjuit that tliey both 
iixini * . + and thot either of them za difTcrent from the other and the 
a&uic with itself ^ ^ ^ and that both are two and each of them one. * ». 
You ean furC-licr observe whether they are like or unliko one auoLher..., 
But thmugh what do you perceive all this about them For neither 
tlirough hcuing nor yf\t through oeelng can yoa appreiicnd that which 
they havo In common. . . , What power or inatfument will determine 
I he cenDral notions wbieh are common not onlv to the eensea but to 
all tliiuM^ aud which ymi caB being and noi-bekig, and the reflt of 
them, about which I won just now anlnng—what organ ^viU you assign 
for the perMptioTi of theao ? FAea-c/. You ore flpaaking of being and 
not-being, lihenciai and unlikeneaa, aameni>ai iind difference, and alsn 
of unity and other numbers which are applied fo obfects of oense; and 
you mean to ask through what bodily organ the non I ppTTceivfw odd and 
aven number and other anthmetlcal notfonn. ^ocratet. You follow 
me ureal lent ly ; ^ * t hii is praewely what I a in aaklng^ Thcad. 

Indeed, Socratea, I cAunot answ'cr | my only notion is that they havo 
no separate organs, but that the soul, by a power of hi?r cnntoin* 
platea the uniwrsA] in all thin^. SotmUM. You bave done well in 
Tftcaaing me frum a vary long dxseussjon, if you arc dear that the sou] 

" Rtp, s, eH-21. ■ J&pL lx. 002 B. ■ I£tp. iv. -127 R 

' Pkud. JODiq.i -WK 

“ Th€0€L 1S5 A-1^7 B tniuE&tionJ, 
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views some things by herself and others throi^h bodily organs.... To 
which class would you refer being or essence ? For this, of aU our notions, 
is the most universal. Theaet. I should say, to that class which the 
soul aspires to know of herself. Socrates. And would you say this 
also of like and unlike, same and other ? Theaet. Yes. Socrates. And 
would you say the same of the noble and base, and of good and evil ? 
Theaet. These I conceive to be notions which are essentially relative, 
and which the soul also perceives by comparing things past and present 
with the future. Socrates. And does she not perceive the har^eM 
of that which is hard by the touch, and the softness of that which is 
soft equally by the touch ? . . . But their essence and what they are, 
and their opposition to one another, and the essential nature of this 
opposition, the soul herself endeavours to decide for us by the review* 
and comparison of them. . . . Tlie simple sensations which reach the 
soul through the body are given at birth to men and animab by nature, 
but their reflections on these and on their relations to being and 
are slowly and hardly gained, if they are ever gained, by education 
and long experience.’ 

Here it is evident— 

1. That ideas are no longer ‘ hypostatized but seem in true relation 
to particulars and to the mind itself and in subordination to one 
another. 

2. \\Tiile still objective, they are no longer regarded as separable 
entities, but as notions or forms of thought to w*hich the soul attains, 
not now* through reminiscence, but through her inherent logical activity 
working on the data of experience given in perception. They are a sort 
of ‘ predicables under which particular objects are conceived. 

3. Wliilst ethical universab, ‘noble and base,’ ‘good and evil,’ 
still rank amongst the highest ideas, they no longer form the main 
constituents of the ideal world—other objects of knowledge, not less 
important, are being, sameness, difference, unity, and number; which 
form a class of summa genera, or categories. This notion reappears 
in the image of the aviary {Theaet. 197 D). We are evidently on our w ay 
towards the dialectical elaboration which b afterwards assigned to 
the Eleatic Stranger.' 

4. The senses are no longer held in contempt. Their objects are 
perceived (hr(yujgh the bodily senses indeed, but hy the mind. The 
analysis of sensible perception here attributed to Protagoras as a 
theoiy of knowledge, is Plato’s own theory of sensation as such. 
For it recurs with little change in the Timaeus.^ 

5. In place of the old difficulty of unconscious virtue, we have now 
the puzzle, ‘ How is false opinion possible ? ’ Right opinion has a higher 

* Thus the arguments of Ueberweg, who saw clearly the difference between 
the earlier and bter theories, and therefore condemned the Sophist, fall to the 

ground. 

• Tim. 64 sq. 

l2 
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value Lliaii before. N'et vice so luticb ea ignpraneo u now regBRleil 
mt involuntuy. 

B. To rtlurn to the irnmediate subject of this paper; the djalratieal 
niOVemcQt iu tbe Tfuoflftm b» accompaniwi with a deep tnoral and 
^igioUB vein, Xo pajtMge even of the FAmdo or Aepitd/tc ia raoiu 
improve Uiaii die BolPitin dtgnsajon wbieb Tbeodonis welcomefl an 
a relief ftom tlie Hiram of ahctract UiDpght; w'here tlio proetsa of 
growing libe to Qod, wlucb ia the one tiling neodful, tunw, not on 
the Dontomplatioa of the beautiful, but oa rlghteomuieaei with bulmeas 
wk] windom cambinikl, 

birom tliu Tke/utftti$ onwoida the %urativo and serni-nmbica] 
language ia to a great eattont diatiaed. ' ConununJoa,’ * partiri^tion/ 
* 0 ,, now capiT£fl the relation, not of particular to univenial, but of 
the lo^wer ideas to the liigbcr. There ia also a uew nareo for such 
F4rticipation, ' to be affeetod by fmvtft'rw or *d6ot Tbo 

lSi» j( a unity at once pefooivtd and atanipod by the mind on tbo 
p&rtiotilftrm cumpOtfLiig & 

IV. At thifl point there is evidence of a further ' ciisie *, or ratlicr of 
a break in Plato'e career both as a thinker and an a man. Although 
the Si>pkUt and Potitiem form a continuation of the TAeatlHiu, tJicre 
in a palpable change of stylo, implying an intorval, and an iptofval 
m whloJi laudi baa happened. Rir one thing, tlio gentle, unforced 
humour, which stiU played around tho talk of Socratwi to Theactotua 
has vanished, iievor to return. Tho person of Sbciuteft himself w 
partly withdruw u; and in the PiflUiciut repooially tberu u a strain uf 
HodneHs and even uf bittomees tlial is jH^maal to the writer. VVJiat- 
vvw may be tJw truth about Sicily, tho author of lliia dialogue fiau 
evidnntly, aa i said in my edition,* soino ground of quamd with mati- 
lund. 

^to wumce the dialecticai proccstt with a greatly cidaiged horiion 
and at thosame time hk thought * lakes a eober eolouring from an eyiJ 
That Lath kept watch o*er mnn's niortahty.’ 

h Already “ the TAauUtmi wo find oJluaiona to philoeoplucal Bohools 
which had not emerged when the ProlatjonM wm composed. But in 
the &>pM^ both earlier and corttempanuy phijeaopbieu, bis own 
included, are examined from a wider and more comprehonsivo point of 
view, rreulting in a new synthiwia and constructive theory of knowing 
and being; wbilo in the JWitirus tlio city-states of Hollas far and 

' l-lfl A, 2« A 

^ ^ Wi^/wryiestfAu (' to stomp Upon it one ideal 

ms/*** Politico ^ JTteto, with IhlroduatioiQ end Nota, Oxford, 
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are Su/rveycd with ft penetrative glance, candenmiiig tlie oeiimJ 
fttftCefliueii oft and the no-called confftitiitjon«. dcmecratJe^ 

oligorchiot (uid lUODarehlcah oft liellnw frauds, drattned to founder in 
ftoine werld atorm {FM.20S I9it|.,cp, Lr.g^. iv. 7loB, 7i7 B, viii, 3USt Hh 
The ^peOolativa rc;asaiiir^ of Uiu attained a point of 

%dow from whioli on idealist might U: expiated to infer the ixnmility 
of evU, Veiy differont is JETftto'a mtido of contemplating the nrtnal 
world, if vre compare thp calni atatoment m tlio A) 

that them must ah^tkys be sotEietlifng to oppose ihc good, with the 
deralictjon of the UnivanRe by Ha Ctmtor til] it threatens to foil into 
the abyiRH of djsKclutinn iPoltL 273 D): or thn humoroiifl Koggestion 
that a pig or a baboon muy bo the ^ moEUfnra of thir^ ^ (TA/iifi, LAI C}i 
witb the gmvo cliioslficftiion in wbich swine and mordeeA's are <ron- 
genei^ of man [PML 2€G), and with the dcsiTiption of the actoal 
stato&nicn as lions, foxes, contenra, sstym, ajid tbo Eke (Ftitfilf. 201). 
tho profound disilJuaiomiient implied in the later dialogue (especially 
if we ogrnparo fiep* iv. 49tt D) becomes apparent^ 

Plftto lA sick at heart; hut he nhates nothing of his endeaTour in 
the oause of human improvement and the Advanrement of truths 
The distance between the Divine and Jiumjui is uicreasingly feltp but 
there is a firm determinatien to meet existing evils with practical 
rempdiefl. Plato docs not reliiiquisb Ills ideal [ blit is detcimincti to 
bring zt to bear upon the ocLuaJp if not imiuediately. yci more and 
mom effectively. 

3. Theocracy—i.e. the ndc of perfect wMeiu over wflEjig imb- 
}ects—is found to be inappileablo to auch a creature oa niftti in sueh 
a world bs the prmmt: the soientifio stAtCfiman can only imitate the 
Divine nionoreli from afar. And as he cannot ahvaya he present with 
Lia people, the secopd-bcat coame, which is ordinarily tlic best nvaJl- 
able, ta that they should be mndA to li ve in obedience to Law. Govern^ 
luent through law Is a neeessaTy compromiuc between Erst principles 
and drotnustauces. Phifoaophy cannoL dispense with tradidodi Tliuu 
tbo ground is laid for the Lawm^ Fla to final legacy to tho HcEcuJc luce, 

>1. Meantrhilep throngh the reasoning In the inetaph^nRica] 

theory hofl undergone an imporiant dionge. Tlic relativity or inter¬ 
communion of ideaRi uniting some and otberp one and maiiy> motioti 
and rest^ bss bridged the chasm between being and becoming, and 
jiwtifles an increasing intemit, both thcoreticoJ and pmetical, in 
proceusea of oil kmds and in production. This descent towards the 
concrete iu signaliz'd by some noveiltJEa of cxprasidon : (1) tJio tbuf of 
yii^^ nini- kftig tlie compmheiuuvencai of the idea (PAvL 20 D, 
&c.; cp. in FoiiL 2G4 E): (£} tho jneraasing fhfqucney of 

yiViffitp capcelslly in the plural (TAenei. lliS Ep Si^pk^ 232 C, 234 E, 
FofiL 2m B, 2S3 D, PhiL 23 Dp H €} \ (3) tho use of for aii 
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ocIuhI f.ct or thing (iSop*. 257 C, 303 D, PidiL 27« Dj. Thi» intwwt 
ia yn^ic euIminatfiA thwKtiCAlly ta the Timaeua, uid pnuiticaJly 
[Q tJlC 

S. Two possagm of the PulUiena afo i>n.'tiUiU'ly HignJficant in this 
conmexion, atio (272 CJ in nhioh eoientiflo loquiiy is dcurrilied u the 
intenqg&tiou of oveiy nature, in order to diseover wiiat oacJi Jinn to 
nontrilKite from its pocuLinr oxperjonco towurcln the kiiawleilga of 
the whoJe \ tJio otliei (27S U), where the lileatii? Stmngcr dwnliii on 
the dJffloutty of rwogniiting univenwi tnilhn w'Jioa they nrv talcDD out 
of their abatmetion and tromferml to tJie long and fompliiraUHl 
‘syfishary’ of fnets^ And It may be noted in passing that in the 
Pkiittmt (04 B}, by a poneessioii wluuh rvoden of the oouM 

not httTO forewen, empirical IcDouledgc is indudM] in that ‘ hodiJmo 
harmony' or spiritual order whicli is the Jinbitntinn of the Good, 
Kiw how fsa man to find huj way honiof But that there lit no abate¬ 
ment of BUto’s soaring idenlijiin is olenr from Hownl pamAgee which 
anticipate tho Subjceb of tlio Phitt)»0‘pfu^ dialogue (fiouh. 234, 235, 

263SI].; /Vit. 284C}. 

V, In approacUiiig the subject of N'uturul Philosophy, from wliiL-li 
Socratw bad turned awTiy, and fa which Plato himaetf thought it 
inij^ihle to arrive at certitude (riai. 20 C; cp. PhU. 50 A), lie 
again haa necoumetoa Ggiuatlre and semi-mythical mode of cxposttioi). 
Thiu has led interpretera to treat the Ti'tatieus au the baria of Plato’s 
BO-uiihid ^stem But such proeeduro ia eimneona and miideiidipg, 

1. The Timntiu iu one of the latest in a scrieH nf writings coi'cring 
half a centiity, jjj wlucfi the author’s viewu havn been subject to 
eotiliuaouji ehango- See, for oxampfo, the opinion about diet iu Tim. 

89 C cuiitraated vitii J?cp. iii. 4tJIJ A, 

2. Sumo of the chief positinns are ojUy itibelligibb with mforeneo 
to aiguincnta of wlUch must of the dtalogtica pmaant no trace. The 
dilfleaJ^ of combining Sumo and Other (35 AJ recalls the rcusouiBg 
of tho bophist (25S E), and the concrete or compouito substance {(rf'cta, 
jbidO ia a conception only rcuehod in tlic PfiiltlrUM (2S B. 27 B), 

3. 'I’ho religious tenor of tho dialogue is evident, and need not bo 
dmim out here. Two leading thoiiglite—Uio motive of tho Creator 
and tho notion of Eternity, as distinguisiied from Time, liave left 
a deep and lasting impress uu the European mind. 

Plato’s relipnus conceptiwis have now attiuiiDd a fixedneow whicb 
bus exposed Jiim to tin* ciuiigo uf intolorartee. He uttachm profound 

l*n- rii- Wl E Kow ^rr' Kpuftlt, whem scnutloQ ta not 

depreciated, as in Srp, viiL 54f} B. 

*■“ P"«Iy due to tKis dialogue baring bmi tnmalakd 
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tuipottAnof^ tvi c-ormctnesA -of Wlief- And IJid ^ piv^ot articles ^ of that 
reffiTfKl to aitli jialemD eometiiiir^ uLiu iu the S^phiH (265 1>] 
atid tho PhU^u^ (22 oru (1) tbc prionly oTMladiuidt^) tbe^apt^a^y 
of Divina Ee&Bon, commanding uvea tJio Ideo of tfood. To whicli 
may be added (3) iho Dlvino nuluro of tlio St-orfi- But there is no 
relu&tJon of the bond bcL^vcson Eoli^ion and MoroUtyp which » enforced 
with eatrumu severity hi tho toJitU hook of tho Laws~ 

VL I* It is sometimEfl aioiejied Umt the Theory of Ideas if entirely 
absent from Lliu L;ruw. And it is true that Plato liaa dBliberatcly 
descended from tlio ideal height (nirirv P^^i- SS-t C} In order 

to provide a oomproniisO whieh ho fttjU hopes may find accoptaueo in 
the Hdlenic world. Ihit it is right to obaen^u (i) tbut, ilko UiO Ph^ 
aapha- dialogue and the completion of the Critias, the ediioation of 
the NocrtunisJ CounciL, which ahnnld havo aiisworfd to the higher 
education in the Reptibiici, m an mteiition wMcU remains tinfiijlfllled : 
and 12) that the importance almuat pedunlicolly attiiohcd to aecurate 
dificrontint ion is a rofiectioa of thu dialectical met hod, recalling iLe 
dichotamics of rhe Potninu and See also the striking remark 

on seoeraliration (or integrttiiun) In xli- ilfifi C (recalHiig Che 

lauguage of the PAa^dnis)—ru trpar tial 

Swnnv cf™ * Oat of the piiiltiplicity of dJficring objecta, to 

bo able to fi^ the mind on one idea comprehoDdxng tiicm all' (also 
3E* 895 D)+T (3) Ever since Ihe acknowledgement in Soph. 249 E that 
tlio highest Being caniiot be devoid of life and movc^nentH but must 
involve a vital prineiple^ the " theoiy of ideaa ^ lias been gradually 
resolving itself ioto a oonviction of the prioritj of Mind to Matter 
and of the Sovereignty of Reason. And thosOn m elretidy said, an; 
the cardinal doclrinea of the Laws^ 

2. Thu Lam at many points* rucaU the earlier dialogues- Thua In 
Rpeaking of soul or mind as immorUl, and the eld«t of created thiziga^ 
the argument of the Phaednu wbtfis the soul is defined as self-moving 
or oelf-dcterinining rcappeaiif. jiViid, aa in the Phatido, the belief In 
imrnortality. hoxvever supported, includea the eontiniiation of pereoflAl 
fliiBteneo. The floul is the suU, and departs to onetheT stale of being 
(lil. 969 Br 967 D).^ And it is otjaervable that in asserting the priority 
of ndnd. not intellect alono, but active powere are eipressly mentioned 

*chatflctere^ volitions, beneficent corea/ 
X. 896 C). Even in thu Tvpmkw# {81 D), in describing natural death, 
where the soul dulightedly escapea fruia the burden of the flcyh, it 
seemt to ho fargoLtcu that, according ti> another passagu (66 A), ddi^hi 
belongs to tlio ninrtal port of the atiuJ, 

» Ths view cf the in whkh pArtiripatit>a of imiiiOrtAUly ii iavolred 

ht Uiu wulintinUcn of tlw imw, bBo reappean in Vf 72l Q 
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3. ^Jodwn iJtjiIijrtH ooniplnin tJiat PLitn mver 'wlioliy gets rid of 
iluaJiKm. 'ri)c> ovil hooI in JlJc. x fSMEj iBnn ul iLem. But 

wJiBn t ho noaiily of Evil is onco accoptod an n fact of ciporionco aim) 
(idopttid M a Horkui^ hypofhonLe, u Hjore nftor alj tnucli diifaiwRoo 
Iwlwcun tho L'nivoftiu bcii^ left for an aeonian oyclo to Lliu guidanco 
of * inbam dwire tm it nine on the venuB of rain, as in Felif. 273, and 
tho touipnrarr eristonM of a apirit of oviJ, to be ultimately overborne 
by tJio good I On Him mibjcct f may give mvself the pk-anum of 
qiiOtJns from the into Dt, Adam’* work on TJieJifJioious TtxieAen of 
tfraet (p. 4(S6i:— >• t 

^ wnvinced of the cffwlo of ovir, botb 

ph^CAl and moral, in tlio >»orId an it now is, to arquiiaco id a pan- 

le^re ovd tlmn go^ ta human life; and nn one CAq foud tlio esrti^ 
onii^ily poH erful dfweription in ibo Itosutblie of the ™.„ 


Thero are in tlie Laia which ««;aU tlie ‘ posalmiKiii * of 

tbo Polthcs^. But it has oioUdhimI into a rogrotful, itAlf-pilying, half- 
tolotut coneideration for the focblcncari of liu inanity. 

It M troe that Pluto cannot bo accuBod of PajilLuisin. Tlio Sunrome 
Bouig, that » ono with DivIro Reason. Is ot omro immanont and 
tnujacendent. (See osp. jdf. 657.) 

4. But he hno tnivdlod a good way from ^ fSocratianiTliie 
appeara cfiperilAliy in tiie diacoHsiun of the voluntary and inruluntan.' 
fq 1 *. And that last stage of ‘ ignorance ' in which a moii sayB 
■ fcvd be thou my good ’ {Leg$, id. aSfl A} is a londitioa of which 
boototeB would hove denied tho postubility, Tiiu plane aeeigaod to 
p eaetuv in tin Lawn iu a sort of compromise but ween the cxlroine 
view* of the Protajonos and the PMdma. 

5. In these last, efforts for the pfomotion of truth and t!ie imptovo- 
ment of mankind, Plato in a spirit of oncommodaLion makes luige 
concessions to HeJienjo tradition. Li this there is here and there a 
trace of irony na where bn iqieaks of the gods who cxint by onstom 
( m. 880), or of the heroes who declared thenuclvca aon* of Gud 
Md must surely have known their own parentage (TVin. 40 D). But 
there w A more serious intontion in tho institution of local and depart¬ 
mental s^etilira V. 738 D}, and in tbu Bpwial functions SM ^ ne d 

(vUi' 853), Demeter and Coro (vi. 
impmny«is (vn. 812). Rikithyia (vi. 784J, Hephaestus {xi. B20J, 
Gera (vl 7MJ, Healia (vui. 84S), and ohovoall to Apollo, whoso wrovliin 
m associated with that of tho Sun (iii, JJd5, 047 ; also viii. 833), 

These mattom, liowever, are not on a par with the womliip of the 
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KeAYHnly Bodit^; pttill I&m y^iih the Sovereignty of DivlDD Keason 
AE faiming an filament in PlAtoV pertiOHAl religion p 

d. That Plato, who in the Htpuhlh left the detAila of Icgldlatioa 
hia pliiloaopher-kingHfe should In hla book of the LaW6 Attempt 
pmvidc for every concaivahb cireixmntanee, and that the author Of 
the ^home of CninmnDiam ahonld bo impreanively dftate upon the 
duoA of domBstic plnty„ noed auipnaa no one who lia^f fully eoBaldered 
the argunioiit of tho PofiVicuj. 

7. It is a fact full of pathetic sjgniEimncn:^ that in extreme old nga, 
with the coasciouaneas of failing powere vL 752 770 A*), 

the author of the RepM^^ turned naido from the PhOosopJkr dfnJoguej 
which ahoiild hav-e crowned the tnetaphynical edidoep and from corn" 
pletjng thn OriUas, that to eihibit the Ideal CoTnmonu'oalth In 
act,—to trauMfer the rich outcome of his ripe experience into a body 
of precapts for the benefit of pnaterity. Grunt be was the dialecticaJ 
movedieDti—iinjiiense, and as yut uDCxliatlstedr us has been its infl iiant-o 
on suocoeding pliilosophiusp liugiiLtiLiig with ArlistolLo—it is orideot 
tliat the ethieul and nehgious ItupLilsOp derived primanly front SucratoAi 
lay really at tlio mot of Plato's lifcloiig endeavour. 

Lastly* that, wldlc mom than onocedndiigaii esteem for Uippooratoa 
(Prci^. 311 Bp Fha^rm 210 U), he should have failed adequately 
to realize the valuo of the Uoan^s method of ohAcrvationt and that he 
probably despised HemoerituSi are facta only too mncli in accordance 
uith what has happened to great thinkem in otJmr iimcti. The accoimt 
of Sir Isaac Newton in llegeFs i7w0ry of Philoeoph^ betrays a corre¬ 
sponding blindness. 

* Aw ^ ^ f, triM^iorv^itw fd yt raijrp^flr, * If wv ctm 9Q far cvcrceme the 
Infirmity of agn,' 

* ^ rv -ttiu * vMljA Qim liffi li it iti setting.' 
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UIKD AND PrLLAR WORSHli* IN 
CONNEXION WITH OUllANlAN DIVINITIES 

JJv JANE ELLEN HAKRISON 

'Tfaou hum tho 

Wut pmiftiii, uid with mighty trin^ cjuLspmd 
Dov«-lik^ iut^i4j broodJ^ on Lbu vtutl nbyio 
A]3d duuJae j(l 

AunusT FlC£ ^ hm f-old m that the ^vunthipped 'lSi"iR:& and 

Binffl. Into tbe f^thnolo;^ of tJus iny«t«Hotuf iwjd nhifting p<ioplo I do 
not propoeo to enter. But I wuit t-o ABlt» ond, it may be, in part to 
jmflwer, tlio rju™tion: Was ihore in anefcnt Greece a n-guJur cult of 
bircJB f a wondiip aoknowk'dgrd, orthndoji^ wt^U-degned ; And, if Buck 

a colt edited, wliat was its sigoificanea T 

Had f Mfced tlie quMtioii sdud five years ogo, niy answer most Jiova 
bcflii vngUB and baking. 1 might have pointed to sarred birds na 
attntiates of wrUiin rtWnitics, the Eagle of Zetw, Hid Owl of Athena, 
tbe Swan of Apollo. X miglit havo added that in Cn»ot mythofogy 
rtmea of bjrd<motamDiphosos abound, aiieharo tbc mythsof Tctvus, 
Piwne, and i^iJornela, of Kieos and Skylla. of the .MeJeagridee, of the 
Hoiades. With these m^nhs a eru apt to be ooiinecKd atoriee of bird 
IWtemitiAH ; and these bind paternities, I might have noted, had apceinl 
a^ity Kith Twin divinitfea, as with Leda and the Simn, the Dioscuri 
mid tho >tolionidae,> Turning io Jiteraturo, it would have been 
impoBfubJe even then to forgot tiio kingdom of tint birds picturod to 
us by Arfstoplmues, his romijuacDnce ^ af oldon times, when Zeus wna 
not, and the woodpecker was king. But aU tJiis must have secait'd 
Jiiattef for poetical fancy, haunting the iiuaginatian but Kuedy 
affording proctso ovidenee for definite Bird-oulttf. 

To^ay wfl stond upon firmer ground. On the famous Hagia Triada 
sarcopliagus (Fig. I) « discovered at Phaistos, uys have evidence dear 
and iudefeojnble that in Mi roan days tbero wan a public ctdLus of birrls 
with reguiar estabUdied ritual. 

The McoTifl there depicted eiplains itself. To the right ia a ahiine 
with a sacred tree ; in front a low bams ; on it a pillar, which in tlie 
preceding design was obvioosjy a pal in stem. The piUar ia Bunnoaated 

! m 1* ftyrii*. je. ' Ar. dt'. 4S0. 

Rt^ BMtqui, 1907, j>, ShJ, Fig. M. M. J, Lagrange? mprodnwd W 
bj Ic^d jwmwiion of M3L J. (iibaUla H Cie. f CHunmed the auwphwm 
lajwlf five jvwi ago in ihe Cwjdfa Miaaum. bull ™ notatedying btrd-wcioliip 
at thn lime, ond my n-jnnnhruiio of the diwnctw of the bird i« vagea. 
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by a double-axe, on which is perched a bird of black colour, possibly 
a pigeon * or, as Dr. Evans suggests, a black woodpecker. In all there 
are three objects of worship, a trinity of birds surmounting a trinity 
of double-axes and palms. And, deh'ghtful fact, it is clear as day that 
these birds are no decorative adjuncts but the objects of a definite cult. 
In the one design three worshippers approach, one with a great lyre, 
the second with a basket of offerings, while the foremost pours libations 
into a siiula. In the second design ^ the action is less clear ; but we 
have in front of the holy bird a basket of fruit, an oiruKhoe, and a small 
portable altar. 

We have then before us clear evidence of the worship of birds. 
Two of the worshippers are dressed in the skins of some animal, and 
the robes end in tails. It is tempting to see in these ritual robes feather 
dresses ending in ‘ bird ’-tails, but Dr. Evans and Professor von Duhn 
pronounce against this view. It may, however, be worth pointing 
out that in the bird-worship of Egypt the priestess of a bird-goddess 
did actually wear a bird robe, as we see in Fig. 2. Here we have the 
image of a Carthaginian priestess on a sarcophagus found at Bord-el- 
Djedid.® The priestess wears the dress of the Eg}"ptian goddess Isis- 
Nephthys ; her body is hidden by the two wings of the sacred vulture, 
wliich enfold the hips and cross in front. The vulture’s head appears 
above the head-dress. The colouring of the feathers is vivid blue; but 
the colourless reproduction here shoi^m gives but a slight idea of the 
loveliness of the bird-priestess. In her right hand she holds a bird. 

This bird-dress is not a mere curiosity. It is a ritual fact of the 
first importance. WTiat is the good of dressing up as a bird, unless 
the bird is a being stronger and holier than yourself, whose divine 
nature you seek to put on \Wth his feathers ? 

Phoenicia may seem remote i Ephesus is nearer home. Among 
the strange and beautiful archaic ivory statuettes found by Mr. Hogarth 
under the basis of the Artemis statue at Ephesus is that of a priestess 
(Fig. 3).-* She carries a sacrificial vessel, while on her head is a huge 
pole surmounted by a hawk-like bird, evidently to be carried in ritual 
procession. Was Artemis herself once a bird-goddess ? 

I return to Crete. Dr. Evans’s Dove-Goddess (Fig. 4),® wliich I now 
place before you, is familiar to all. She was found, it 'will be remem- 

‘ According to Aristotle, the pigeon ((^orra) was the largest of the dove 
species, about the size of a cock, and ashy in colour: Ar. A, 13,544 b /«y«rroF 
(ri>y ir€p«rT€po#id«p) 7 </wrra ttni Cf. frag. 271, 1527 {ap. Athen. ix. 394 a) 

aXiKTopos t 6 p€yf6os ro anodiw. 

• Lagrange, op. cit^ Fig. 35. 

» Mabel Moore, Carthage of the Phoenicians, 1905; frontispiece in colour, and 
p. 146: reproduced here by kind permission of Mr. Heine mann . 

* Ephesus, pL xxii. * F. S. A, viii, p. 99, Fig. 56. 
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beared r in tiic uunlaliuv HJiridn witb tha liums of imd tho 

do-tiblc-oxe^. On. the Ii^oaI of iho hnlf-iLntiLrcipninorphFo la 

««tl]cd a ■doV'Op and ou iltv bn^aait of Uiu goddeai or pnastARA jt is flurdy 
ant fancifid to ja ihv jmiiiivd tkcnmtcun hnr oDUcprwail uingi*^ 
la Ukn faabioii a dor^ ii porobiMl on liic hnail of the gold deaf god¬ 
desses of Mynopoe (Fig^ TJm goddc^si ia In fact In both ewa 011J5' 
tbe iiMithropomnrpMD form of llio ancient dov^fi-surmounted pidar* 
Afay J remind yoti of tbo |miutod terra-cotta pillam Hurmnnntecf bj 
ffnvMp whieh Iff* Evans Jibs discovered and mterprt^ted (Fig* flj 

Tile wondiip of birds in Alinoan Crate \b, wo may Ventura to liopc^ 
clearly catabJoibtKl^ Wc turn now to onr ennond qut'stfon t what in its 
dgni&auee f 

I'bt! bird is perched upon a piibr. I’hn pUkT^ as l>r. Evnm haa 
cJcarly abown^ atsd as m evident froin tlio Hagia Tnada sarcophagus, 
stands for a sacred tree. Hist pili&r, that tree, lahcs human aJinpc 
as A godd ^} and that gixtdesa is tho Groat Mother, wiio, taking 
divoTO ahapes m Alotlicr mid 3 Taidp dnveJapa later into Gaia, Rhea, 
E^rmeter^ Pict^Tina^ Hera, Arlcnus, AphrcMtitOd Athena. As Alothcr 
Eart h she ts also rTorria ith her Leotis, her stAga, her snakes^ 

And the bird ! If tho tree is of the earth, the bird otircly is of tho 
Leaven. In tho hfrd brooding upon the pillar wo have, T tJiink, the 
primal form of the morriago of Ouranos and Ciua, of Sky the father 
with Earth tho mother. And of tJjal marriage sprangp as Hesiod * has 
told ua, not only mortaJ miui but alJ the glory of tJio later gods* 

aAtfurr i<pOF yfWK aZfl^ 

T Ifiycvrjfnrtr ir^ OCpamoD' J^mfpJfTTDi 

Tlie old lovely anthropomorphism Ungers on even to-day r wo speak 
of Mother Earth, and tJie Cliurak still prays to * onr Father which art 
in Jjcavfui 

But in the days of Pillar and Bird, antJiropomorphient was nut 
Hie dure was not the attribute or moAsenger of the divine father; it 
wm Itself the life-apfrit, the Father. I)r. Evans v^rito as foUowa :* 

" The dove is the image of the divine descent and the eoruK-qucnt 

* The wingi wOT^ I belkv-A^ first opLicDd by Mr. A. B. €o6k* 

* I^UntM ind Miiutt, Ififctmtfan Afftj p. 101. 

* F. 5 . jJ. Tiik p. li. ‘ HodotL Tkeog. 105 , 

1 /. XEi (lIMll jc 155 $ jR jS, a. viiii,i p.Efl* Dr, Evsnfl Jurth^ pointa oat 
that when MCCDddavtii appur id lluw aunplnt EuiopoBn ferm^they sra gcnsrally 
Mtaotriat^ with thA leiitilehriil uJt ct the ipirit of the if*p*rusii For imtuiHv 
ike WthfiD lofqlisnls onunaitited thaSr gnvDpeiiti with thecQigy QfadV>VA. 

PauL DiMAcai. de Gum. Zdngv&. 'Diia £a of muck Inlcr^t ia roimiixjen with the 
fact that on choDtlmraidoaC thelingia Triukv fiAfcophjBg^^ tka mq* Kpraenlrd 
may 1» Ike oidL el adwi mail. Boi inteclui q^kciftiw] i do not profftM? to tnUs* 
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poss««aon of tlio IwU-titr colututi by ® spiritunl hoi rg. Aciung primi li w 
rweo tn-duy llw spiritual l)eing (Kimstantly d^Kends on iIjp tiw or 
KtuiMi in tho fom of a bird,* 

Dr, Evanfl, if I rigliliy ondcrstAnd fiim, rogarda the dovo a» tliu 
divine life (interinB tin? Urvloss pilloi and becoming HubstarUibUy ono 
with it, I vf^nttiTD ou a slight hut, 1 think, nut Lniinifortbiit moditieotion 
of this viaw. 1 Kgard the oonjunotian of bird and pillar os the union 
of tiro dJvina livns, nudo and fomale ^ as in faet tlio prinative fomi of 
what later bwk literary shop® and name, and greater prceiBlon of sol.* 
as ihe tuornoga of f )uratios and Cain, Father and Afother, 

But how* is thin view * to bo rceoneiJed with an undoubted fact 
observed by Mr. Evans ? Li di\egwui lands the dova early became tile 
attribute of not a god bat a goddess. Dam we take frum Aphrodite 
the ‘ doves that drew her % and give them to a man-god, bo ho ever so 
Uuranfan f And, on the other hand, if the pillar be the vehioJo or 
phytomoiphic form of Goia the Earth-Mother, wliat beeotucS Of the 
Oak-Zeus whoae hraiichea Mr. CJook has made to shadow all the land f 

'I'he explanation is simple and, I trust, cunviacing. We are all right. 
In matrfamhal lands tho stress of pareiitoge is laid on the Mother, and 
she tends to asiriiuilato the doves, the attributes of the Father. Aphro¬ 
dite is hensplf * Ouranian *. In patnarchal lands the stress is laid on 
the Father ^ and at Dodoiia,*not content adth liisoaii lawful Ouraman 
dovwt, Zeus in true Olympian fiubiou wrests to himself tlin Oak-tfve 
of the Earth-Mother. 

At this point T should like tO draw attention to a class of monomenls 
oulsidci Greek art. in which the bird on the pillar appears as a well- 
catablislied type; I mean UiO Babylonian boundaiy-stonea known as 
k^arms. Of these boundary-stoniw Lu euty complete specimiMiB are 
known and sixteen fragiucntory ones. Tlioy cover a period from 
13G0 to 050 B.d., and have recently been collected and diseussed in a 
DOnveuient volurna by Dia. Hinks and Hilprccht,* I wiU here only 

* A that has $ (miXe and 6 mvhiit may wrih as rref. (lilbsrt Mumy 

pQOjta (Mil n> mot Jadatgc in Mjiini* vagnmc* os lo tho *o* of a pillar. 

' Thia view wb* held indcprodmUy of, muI prior to mew hy Mr. Qwk. who 
KDRWod it to mrt in oonveiwilioii bolore this paper wm «va in final lonn. My 
own attention won at tho tiino h cidiuslTBly foemod on l*n Ouianiaa dgnificucD 
of the bird, that. Imt for this expeoMion. I might never hove oomplotoly gruped 
tho symbolism of the oonjuiKlIoBoI binlaad plUar. It »apeoisUy aatufactorT 
to mo that starting from unite diflenut points— Mr. Ot»k I helievn bom Zens 
and Qak-womhip, imd I from the Orpbio parcstsgo of Onnmni aiid Gals, dwl tie 
Omanisa jymlwliam of Mrds— wn should have arrived suhatentially at tho 

same main eoacluriwi. (1WM). J». m 

• Hid Babylonun EipocL of iho Unlv. of IVim^yivamn. od. H. t, Hiljirecht; 
toI W hy W. J. Hinke. Philiidelpliia. 1607* d A'™ Bipwiidsrj .StiMir o/ Jftbu- 
thtdmGMr I /™i aVifpMr. 
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ref^-r the wf^lhk^nTm hidarru (Fig. 7) ^ of llic tiuiv of NoliuchAdresezAr^ 
'vrliero vrt. hitw th^ uhua] Eurtt 3IcK}iip imd EvuciJiig Stur^ the i^yitibols of 
vfirioun rvthi^r untral diviJiitifbH, and siiioiig ihvm A bird on a piUar* Tho 
infctfinc^e gi vnn Ja only ano out of A iH^rioa of tliirtvon. 

I Am nn OnAntAliat. 1 bring ibutirf^ monumonlo rorA'orc] not to inter- 
prot thfliHf but m the confidfuit hope t^iutthere ^vIU be Orient^ scholars 
pmH«nt ^I'liD iTilI reud tbu riddlu. Zliumejm and Fwik^^ by a 

proe«bKH of exhuuMlioiip oouelude that the bird on tlie pllJai' ja the sjmbot 
of Aru-ru. Aru-ru uppeATbi in iliu GJJganiOHb «tory, And ist OAfioeiated 
uiih the crtMition of Port of her story was trfinftfoired to 

the JEve of oof Bible. She seenw to h« a kind of primal Mother. 
1 ahali bo gratefiil to auy one who can givo mo pooitiT'e Dvidonce of 
thi« attribution of the bird and pillar to Aru^ni, 

But^ it may fairly be oskedp Is there any evidonee that In MincNMi 
and 3 l 3 ^ceTinoau lands dieinities of tfio Sky oa well na of the Kortb were 
worstupped T Tho faiTJlfar donble-axo Is now aeknowledged on nil 
bands to be tho symbol nf tho thunderbolt, of Keraunos before ho 
beonme ^ens-Kerannoo. Bnt the double-axe I leave to Dr. Evmm and 
Mr. A. B. Ooflk. For mom direct evidence of astral worship I turn 
to tho famous gold ring from Myconao fFig. K)A 

Koto ik the fSarth.goddess under her great fruit^hedring troOp while 
above is sjl the glory of Ouranosp Bon and Moon, and Milky Way. If 
\t be urged that this Is mere seenic background, the ovidonee of a 
lentoid seal found in Crete cannot bo gainsaid (Fig. 9).^ Here ia a 
oanetuaryi aisd ivjthin or below the sanettiaiy the cresoent moon—the 
3loon whichi 041 Fick* haa noted, waa worshipped under the form of 
Endymion by those same Lelegca who worshipped birds. 

For later ovldenfio^ showing the conjunction of birds and astraJ sym¬ 
bols, we have tho familiar coin of pApbos (Fig* 10).* 

If the nstraj and Ouronian signillcaiice of the dove be eouated 
problematic, there ifl another bird, the king of birds^ who brings 
instant oemvietjon. Tlic eagle carrie* the tb under bolt * the tliuiidar- 
hoh ia tlifl Bre-beorinig eagle. IVithetoJrOs threaU-ning to dt-atroy tho 
Palace says, quodng Aeschyltis i 

This Palace and Amphion^a domes I will Beduce to ushoB with litt!- 
hearrng eaglefi.^ ^ 

^ Brit. Moa trmdAM^riaTvAniiquititir ph li-t E. A Wallia 

Budge. 

* Liipiifftf iL t; SUdtr haifyhniKAdtMyriMch/iF 

G^HVr T. K. Ynmkt nflhit i'iiiem Bdtng y. IL ^munoTUr lyCKv p* 3ffl, 

■ J. //, (lOOlf, p, 108, Fjjg^ 4. ^ J. JL 8. (ItWJ p, \g&, rig. 50, 

■ Otifnamtn^ p, J !± ■ l^^rrot h Chipm lii, p* UO* 

' At. Ae. 1247; Acichyluj; froff. l.V?* 
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'Hiunilnr, tLtwdurbojt, find lightning or* not di^ting^iod, and 
further they *te not for dwith and deetruction only, Uko the Sun 
they an* part ol the hcfivimly fin?, tho vCttler. only caught and 
imprfftonwl in a black thiuidoMlond. M KuripidM ‘ lias it. it ifl 
in hi* Epiphany of thunder and «f lightning that Kemunoa cornea to 
Kerauiiia, that the Sky-god aeda Scnaele, the Earth, the * bride of 
the bladed Tliunder toboSo* 

Thit eagl^p tbcUp tbfiwgh hfi ia lliy thimdeT'and-ligiitiiif^s birdp jk aiBtj 
the Sun-bird (fig. UK* The dcaign before you ia from the roof uf 
a amaU Pliooniciaa Banetuary, Wo we before our oyefl (he metaiBor- 
phuaitt of Sun into eagle. It may be urged tUfit tbia ia Phoenician and 
not Greek ioiaginaLititi, Hu t can ve furget that in the heart of Are^ia 
in tlio andenl pneJnet Of Kona Lnkaios * that place of uttermost iight 
hc«.’ neither mau uor beaat caata a abadow, there was no iniaga of 
LukaioB the light-god; only tivo piiiaro facing the rising of the Sun, 
and on them tirO golden eagleo. Aclinn* teJla us til at the Headings 
of an oagla n^rc cspoiicd to the Sun’s rayu. to tost if they vrfm real 
eagles. tJmt is, real children of the Sun. If an eagle w much os 
blinked it ivaa caet out of tho pAtornal nest; hut if he ner'er fiiDchcd. 
lie vw onrolicd in the eaglo tribe, ’ Facing the heavenly Gni' («g 
TO aiw’^uH') wa* We token and certificate <jf birth. 

M. Salomon Kelnach in LLs brilliant tract hae 

shown, tu me eonvinoingly, that Prometheus mw his own eagle. And 
who was PromcthoiM 1 Wio but an elder Zeiie, a Sky-god. a Titan, 
u Fiw-bearcr. ttfin-hroUmr of Atlas, with whom ho upheld the T 

We wte them at their c?ommoti labour on tho famous Kyrcne kyhx m 
the Vatican (fig- As I have tried to show elsewhere, tieliind 

Prometheus is his loomorphie form, aii eagle perched upon a pillsr. 


Many veara ago J^r, Maximilian Mayer in his originol book, We 
Cfitmtea/show^ eondusivoly that these earlier pre-Olympian divinu 
ties, these Titans, xeen* sky and sun potencies; were literally Atth^rut, 
OuratHones. Tantalia. Atlas. Prnrmethcus. Sisyphus, attd a host of 
othem are Wl hjposteses of Sun and Sky. and Titan himself—con¬ 
vincing fitet^who was ho but the Sun-gOd f ’ Owing to the lamtiou 
against an overdriven aun-mythology, Dr. Mayer’s work has n^er. 
to my mind. BiCt with tliC attention it dcflervod. V\o have been 
absorbed of late in tJio figure of the Mother. Gaia. «i her many mam- 


> Enf, Hifp. MO. Iiaaslated by OUb^Tt Mtirmy i cf. ««. 31.gA, 

> Kiard. Cuita 4™Jiw. p. SO. Paw. vm.“■ 

• Stv, drdL IW?, U,p.»> * 4(ja. 

* For Titan ami Helios at TILane see Kaibst, iojtrvW i!Wu«, p. soa. 
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hoT fertility-rite# m4 the like. liut beoAtieo w boiv hefere 
the fthnne of Gaie^ Ticked m- disaJlo^r the might of OumriOR ? 

Man is always neemr earth than hnaven. 1'he antliropomorpbio 
OlyEnpiann were powt^rleafl to effkee tho imageR or abolish the rultji of 
tha Itlarth-gciddeRWfl, But bpfere ilia humari ZnuH imd thn n^ll-nlgh 
Ruperhum&n ApalJo ths old Sky-goda, the Ounuiiarm^ AtljLH^ Prnmethens^ 
Titan, and the roRt', divuidlad and paled. Their bird foirn# lived on* 
but mauily in & aenselrAH and fantastie mytholngy, Ht rnateria] for 
the Metumnrphoxe^ of an DHd. New'and again a poet aa w'elL a# a 
cumcrdiuu betruys uoiuo kaLuiting rcmembranre of a bird kingdom 
divine^ bi frunht places ; 

Could I take mo fo oome cavern for mine hiding. 

On tho hih-topfit w'hifns tho S\un acarnfl hat h tim i 
Or a cloud amko tho homo of nmio uhiding 
Ah a Bird among tho Bird-I^rovee of God_ 

iJAi^TtHT irw^/wet ynWjAai> 
i4ai* ^ t^pot^jrmnv dy^ijtcrrr 

In Greok art the type of the bird on the pillar lived on, itn meaning 
only half underatood. A few' inslAnoea may be cited: 

1- First, the owla of Athena on two eOlMimui* 3>etwcen thinn laato 
and her twina.® In like fARhion on PanatbOtiMC vaeea ^ the eocka of 
Alhciia appear^ 

2* On a vaue in tho Bjhlfoth^uo NationtUe^ a raven on a ealomn 
flOemK to mark the iocality iw StatiJiiig near by in C^rhoniR. 

The connejjDQ of the mven and Hadca I eaittioi explain. 

3 . On ixjinB of Croton * wo find ft great eagle perched on a column i 
and we remember tho white oagjc of l^hagcrua^* 

I, On imporial coina of Ixmcaa^ wo have jlrtemJa with her bow, 
above her bead the cuMcont moon; behind on a Ingh imppart atanda ft 
bird, and w e are nemindMlcf tho bird prkfttcsees of ArtciDiaat Ephemis,* 

* EmipidHr Ilipp. 732. tram Profwor Gilbert Murray. 

* ShtA C^rmrn, IL pi- 

“ J/am. iL Inst, x See mlio i?i'« Kmltstr, Taf, v, p, ioOL 
' Bilil Nat. Cat. dis VoMM p£*nm, sao, A. de Bidden p. ITO, FTlj- 2fl, 

' B. M, Cbt Italy, p. 342. ■ Iniabb xiriiL 142 l 

* BriL 3fiw. Cat. Thuiody ActolEa, p. m, pi. 3 n!™i; Iftand lOt 

The bird- uHtudiitg to the ciatajogftc deecnptJon naada on a fceptre i hat 
tho mppoitt if a p«rplm, b annanaLly high. It if far aaore likely Uiikt the bird 
i$ net the ugta of Um rmpedai Htandard bnt a loamorpblb fonn ef thq guddeM. 

I may not* h«o that I do not prepoH to diietuM the eommem type the epglo 
cm the itandojxl^ but it telli the umo tale of bird divinity. The god wia once 
ft bifch the king irai om a rixL For bfifd* on Jiooptrcft pdc Mr. A B. 0»k* 
^Ean>i»au Sky^od," Fotkion, et (ISOI), pp mum. 
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5 . On a siilver in ih^ lillblJDth 6 qii^ tv® bAve a 

HcmirM Jn full huniAn form. CJdfltfwl Amuiid biin aiw til a 
A oitimlii vjicx* wms ^ unon^ th^m mi a pillar is a «ock—a Aock whu, 
we feincxiibi'f, was iu Crete thn ttmlsodiniAne i>f the Cretan Vufc^an, 

iF 

In iiU UiPso dCAltered iriutun^f.^, which might h# multipllrf]^ wc have 
no definite evidence of cultiui, iL jh Dthcru'JHc iiTith cRir nsit example. 

^ Tbo dAflign neact givm (Fig, i3j “ h frum u gem. A wxKKtpeckee 
st&nciK nn a post round whieh ia coiled a ^uikc. Hie »uulfe In o£ aume 
imptirtHDcep as mu-king the chfchonie chametAr of poet and ttee. At 
tfie foul A aHCrJIlciuJ ram. We might heaifata to interpret the aceiita 
but for u in Denya of HalicanuiHHUR ; ^ * Thnne Jiundn^ Rtadta 

further i& Tiora Q 4 d]ed Matiuue, HtTe there is said to have befiD an 
oracle of Mara, of great antiquity. It is reported to have been dnular 
in cihamctfir to the fabled omele at Dodojiu, except that whoreas at 
BodDiia it WAR mid that a dove, perched on a sacred oak, gavuurAvkffp 
among I lie Aborigines the omolee were given by a god-Aent birdp 
caUed by them Pleus (the Creaks namfl It l>ryokobiptea), wldoh appears 
on a ivoodeii piUaj-." 

Tiora and FivuUp who gave liie name tn the PIcentines, may seem 
remote froJW Orceoe, Bui Ariutuphanesp ae already noted,■ remembere#! 
the days when Pieufi was kitig before Zeua; and, more cnrioiis jdOb 
according to 8iiidaA* on the tomb oI I^Iino»-ZeiiS in Ct^te wtis Ihu 
jiurcriplJun, * Ifere lieth dead Fious who is also Zem \ 
ivOu^ tJfflWgK £ jsfli Ztik* 

The old bird-god king of aurvjvijd in reniote abonginal lYom^ 
Tliis would add new mterest tn EviuiA^a suggestion Uiat the 
bird on tbo Hngia Triada sareopliagus ie a w oodpecker, 

Specially uitcix^ling ia it that Denye uses in the 1 ioran Orade-eult an 
analogy t<i ]>>doita. At Ainmou and at Dodena was the same cult of 
soeted biitla coimeetcd with sucred tretsa and at DeKlonn with dove-priefit- 
esses (Felciades).'^ Wc the doves of Dodnna on an Imperial ooin of 
Halicarnassus (Fig. 14 J Zeus AskraioSp the oak-god, crowneci with rays, 
stands In h unTbao form betwC'Cn bJs oaha on wliioh ore perched the doves, 

^ J. JSf. S. IflSJ, pL xadL ' S« A, D. Coc*. C.R. im 

* PurtwinglfiT, JhJ. Gtim. pL Krir. 10, (IP. 

* Dion. HiIl i 14 ; C.Jt IWW, p. 0?^. For anmxintiau of Pium spfJ 

tfw m ilio Ovid* Ftuiti iii 37, ■ Sttpm p. 154 

' 1^ T. s» A. B. Oookp ‘Eurtapcftii Sty-Ood,' FotJtlan, IBOJ, p, 387* 

’ I^r th^ Torfems trodJtkmn as to tbs JVhdadrs eed tbe snpcrfennicii of prWte 
by pn'nUnKS ■» Jebb on f^ph* TVocA 1155^ and IF Amy Thompikoia, (doinmry 

of On^Jt Birdff I. w llAfid* 

■ Brit liui. Cm. Orf^l fWiw, CaiiK p iH. No. fl3. S» A. B. Cook. 

1IK13. p. 416, ia 

an 
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And,again. iLe oak and tite doves appear on a bronze coin of Epiniif’ 

Till) doveaiaad oaks of Dodona passed with tbc Oak-Zeue to Olympia. 
Wo HOB iLrai on a rad-figunsd vase in tlip British Mnaeum \ * lliry 
frame a picture) of the oath-la king of Pebpa and Oitiomaos. At Ammon 
It is nul n little curioiin that tine fountain of the Sun ts known to llib 
dav an the Fountain of tlie Hove*.* 

i voomre to go further. Not only at rjodoiia and Ammon ivts tliw 
a bird-worship of Ouranian sigiuflceince, but its symbol survived in 
the great hiNtoiic cuntro of (Jwek rviigioua life, in Dolplii. On a 
votive ralisf in tliu Sparta Mi ih bh n i (Fig. 15J* we soC' Apollo and 
Artemis in human fonn. Beneath tkoin ate the older divinititsa of 
Earth and Sky, the umphalon and tbu ifkglcH. Tlvu omplialoo ia not. 
1 think, thn stump ul u trt*, nor even at Brst a speaking stone 
It la simply w-hat ihu iiamo says, the iiav(:] *of the Garth-goddcM. the 
Mother thonghi of witbropomorpliically. And on either side art* the 
Oumnian parenl-birds, bo they eagles or crowns or swumt * h ho brought 
to tho Mother Life and light, * CJn a Pliocnieian Htek (Fig. IS) ’’ in tlw 
Jtibliothdque Natioiiftlo wo have the fame conjunction, tile goddcM and 
the Sky-binLi. In the upper part of the design she has taken full hii man 
form. Above her is awhwi the eky. in her hand* the sun and moon. 

On the well-Iuiown coin of MuUos (Fig. 17)* in Ciltciii, the anieonin 
hjarth'goddeioi in attended by her two birdfl. by canting heraldiy. half 

gTftpfl-bimchPH, llttlf-pigPOItH 

And in a curious Egyptian from tho Book of Ani'Timt 

{Fig* 18) * WB haviT the blnok under-world with two Light-bittb elingn^ 
to it. strangply like In pose tn the golden omphaltw in the rmre 

eloetrum utat^rr of Cyzied* fftprculucTd lu Fig. lOJ'' ^ 

Only ft ftinglD uititiiiieC' [$ known to ui^ in w liich n hind aur- 

fDDimtK tlio a red-figured viwse in tlu* Naples SltiAeum.” 

• Em A. B. Cbok, C.IL 1003, P 40$. Fig. 

■ Bdt, Mub, WaUfJs C^. Fwff. iv. 

• €.S. 1003. p. 4C13. RnnxL ii, 95. 

• Sp&rtft, Oni. -WS. Ait, MiMh. IS 5 ta p* 37 ft. pi- isi- 

^ IL Ukls. Amrea Crnmiia, p. 13, aoMs A . 

• Fer thft dim bifde vs^ HuU di cifjf, omt. i t Piftdir. ^ MiddlctoUa 

/ ff if p. ^ ^ IwK^ripi^ pL No. 

' Svfltonoe, flWi. * C<WT, ffttt. IflM, p lOT. D'Amy IbompK)®. mouary of 
Gnek Mink, a t. fiiTnir- i i ■ j 

• Budgr- ^ P- by kind per. 

Bwimi of Miwani Kigan I'sul* Ttrmh, Tmbner ^ Co. 

€ai. e/ Ortth Coi*£t Myiia. pL vHi, no. SkulM liird» W I 

MglH which pweh on ah muarplaijicd nbj«t <m the proto-rorinthina l-kytlio* 
m the SiJubcuoli Proirf^ p. P^f. 

' dnrkaii dtW ijvL iaoii. TfliV, d'Agff,. H. 
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Tumin^ finally to lltcTatun!!, rt in, I am convincfldi on no mere fanoy 
oT tlio cumcdian bat on the actual foundatinn of anrjent bird^nlftlR, 
that Gloud.-cmckcjo tow'll, Nephclokoklty^ut, h bufidod. Did not Zeiu 
bimwtf woo Det* In tbo form, of a cnckoo ? The Sky^Fatlitr iii bird 
fmni wf)OB tlio Earlb-Maldop- Ho wooed hor ocp tho mountain 
Kokkygion naar and for ttiatp f^uaatklaa ^ soys^ was a otiokoo 

perched on Hnm^a Jtcnptm. THa BMa of AriRLoph&nf^^ «#on in this 
now reiigiouH lights wonld repay detailed eTaminatiofi.* 

Thorfl i«, hou'OTier, one iradilion of deep reUgioue impoii uriuhriiied 
in the Birdjt, which I cannot pw hyp and with whioh 1 will ooneliide. 
The hirds are goda ; thuR and thun only can and nniiat the world have 
sprung from an egg. 

fji tho beginning of Tilings black'winged Night 
Into the boKom of Embon dark and deep 
Laid a wlnd-buni 

I rentore to tranaiato vwv^i^v not ak ^ wind-egg ' hut (a* I think) 
mam Literally * wind-ham’p * wind-begotten \ The beautiful doctrine 
of the fatherhood of the wind and thc^ Virgin Birth was Orpluc^ and is 
eaiiiuKrUd with tlic undent Attio cult of the witid^gode, the Tritopaiores^ 
worshipped by bride and bridegroom before marriage.^ TLe World' 
Elgg, looking back to the dl^'iiie Bird, is Orphic. Orpheus aaJd : " What 
tiRio great Chronos fashioned in holy Aether a siU^or-gleAming Egg/^ 
The ooamic heavenly Egg lives on in the Htoiy of the l^dandao 
and of other twinJi+ ITie liljgg from which tho Tyndandao sprang fell 
from heaven andt no doubt in honoor of thia b&licfp Imiu the roaf 
of the Banctoaiy of HiLaira and Phoebe—a^gnificant nameif—an Egg 
was suspcndiHl.^ Twdna and cgjpi go togetherp as Dr. Kaibcl ^ has 
obwrvod. THvitlif oud birds, b« wc have owa, wont together in tho 
w'arship of the Lolcgcs^ And it is not » little romorkablo that In 
Orphic doctrine the myfitciy-god Phancs oreefo forth from an ogg, twiii- 
natUTcdp arsenothelTO.’ 

^ P^uft, ii 17^ ^ E Sa li fli SahoL Theocr. scr. 64. 

* I thiokt e.ght it quite pcmfbfe that the Mnnnwhal odd 

whem comieoted with the tManEob at omi^ m naturai eoaugb in a t^ fituaL 
Cf. Ar^ Au* Tfa«t ttmbrBUa d rVanutheua, toSp haa a new dgolflcance^ 

^hm Acen m port of the litiial of a Eun and Sky god. 

* Ar. Avy 6^ €«e my p- 6^ The Scholiut, haJf aadjerstandiag. 

wys rk. -(rvmvii'oF Mnj , Aed ine Ar. de Gix. Alien. St» 

pt 7lKa, 21 * p. 170. 

'• Abel, ff&dy pal irtirci S' frvv^ 

a^v unr ilpyvIJ^PaP. 

* Fhtu Bifmp. it 2 a. 2 . ’ l^ua L ivi J. 

* Kajbel, AtkrvXhit d. JT, d. H'w. eu G^Hngem, pkilai. 

hia, KlMtft lOOL Heft p, fill. * CleuMfis Horn. Him. vi 
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Tlio OrpW<vj. we littve tons known,* levivcd, iiuong other ptimittvo 
thinga, the cult of Gnia, tlie Efttth-Motlier. Tljcyalw. wo bn™ 
HW!D, tie egg oosmogonyt implying * biid-woTiihsp. Did they 
know of ft Fftthar God, tbir8rTi«, a» well a» an Karth-Mother ? Sui^. 
The eridcBoo i» eltar <“mI bewitiful. On Hie gold Ubiet of Pttriift* 
the Orpliic id H*dw wfll drink Of the Water of Memory. 

The GoardlnnH chullenge him. They aak bun when™ and from whom 
he ooroes, Ho claims no kirahip with any Olympian : he looks back 
to ftii wriier faith and an auguster pareatage : M am the child of JSftrth 
and of fit*rry * 

PHC UMC El Ml KAl OYPANOY ACTEI^OENTOC. 
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THE DAEMON IN STOlCISaM 

Bv St, Giorob STOCK- (Absmact) 

L What i* tha Stoio doetnuo of the deemen f 
U, Whence wm it derived I 
UJ, WhAt l» itH valao I 

L The c£Aeiiiai;i ill EpictetTie- 
The daemon in Marcus Aurelius. 

II. Tiio dootiine did not rome ffoin the foiinderB of the nohOoZ* 
though the need of eome such idea was early feitH 
lu pragmatic oriigin. 

(i) PbaoBopiiioal antecedentii of the doctrine, 

Tlie TabtUa a Stoic production. 'Hie daemon there ia generio 

luid i^jnbolio* not personal and rtiid. 

The daemon in the pHoudo-PIatofuc Aiiochue. 

Plato hitnuelf Is ilie source of the Stoic dootrine of the daejooiti 
The 

Tlie Vision of Kr^ 

The Timatua. 

nie doctrine of the TimaeuH reappeara in Cioero and in Fhilo. 
The Apoio^, 

The 

Diogenes LAertiue on tbo Stoied^ 

Vjftw of daemnns as * divlno shepherda * lo the Zau*# and 
The of Socnibes, 

^ Sm mj Fnhff.* p, UiS. 

^ Ibid. p. 050. 
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(ii) It« ont^c^deatA in popul&r nitigian. 

Tbo b^lfcKf in ths dwinon sh a giianUaii'angcl pcist^UomeriD. 
in HnEiifir^ 
ia Heoiiod. 

Thfl KedDdit: ftCccuint accepted by Pl^to (or purpoaes of 
Derivation of ' d&ozuon % 
jld4^K in I^eogniA. 

La Pindar, 

Duality of the daemon- 
The -W/uuk* in Menander. 
rHiuiiixaLan in tlio Eiidomian Etblos on * luck 
The Stoic doctriuc of the daemon wbm a spiiitualizatJOn or ration- 
alixation of tlio popular notion. 

Ill. Modern p^^chologj' iei sui^^stive of a reality about tbu dacman. 
But the dootruiBt aa lidd by the Btoioftp dn^i nnt demand nioro thou 
fi recognitioii of cunfnnonce- 

Its value liuH ill ubjeotifying the higher to the lower eolf, and ao 
flotififyin^ the oiaving for perRonoJ rchgioo. 


H 

DAEMONS IN THE REV'IVAH OF PAGANISM 

By T. R. OLOVER, (Aestiiact} 

Tm* termination of tho KoiUAn Republican periud tu a centmy 
mid A bwlf fif civil war woe followed hj a ivacLiuit ill fuvour of the 
restoratiDn of religion. Atnong tbe contcinpumrics of AiiguntriB the 
political value of religion wan nfCogni^Al, And the view' wjw avowed 
that belief til inuBOTtal godu end the mytha of Hadwi were invented 
by man for poIitieaJ puipoaca, and that ‘ It is for the good of atatea 
t^t men should bn deceived in religion *. On the other hand, ocriomi 
pvuplo folt that if Greek spoonlntiAn ended in diabclicf in the divine 
atid carried with it the decay of individual nod natiounl chameter. 
tlicrft WAS a prwumptioii that truth )ay rather with the bdiefs of tiieir 
fathets. Athaiatin philusophy had been ditwredited by human 
experiencfl. 

Gnwk philnsuphy, however, had too atroug n hold on tlic mindn 
of meu to be ewdioAted i and in some ways it iiad done good hy ita 
K-aobing on the nature of tlio divine. The go^iew, graudeur, and 
unity of the Supreme God, Inculcated by the pliilnKiphew, lutd offered 
too strohg a ground of hope and coiasolation. Eelceticiaot marks the 
philosophy of the period—a congenial habit of iJtiiiking, which 
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pcTiziitt4^ conc^ion In on a diFentioii to bf coiiiponKat^d for m cmutlitir. 
Tliua, wiuHi pbilo«ophy fonnr^ moo logically to dony aH qmiiili^ in 
tbo Abfloluto I wIi^Ei it hroiiglit mmi to iroiicludo tliot of (lod J^otbing 
could be pffsdiCAted, hut. thnt he ea ‘ away beyond and 

beyond aU commnnk&tJnii n'ith die utilv'erac ; it wa$ obvious that 
oJ] vi'aa over uitli religion unl™!i uiOJi coutd jfcoover what they here 
gave away. 

Th« pnwnnce of evil in ihe world requirod ostplannl^ioD:, for it could not 
be Attributod to God. Tliti beauty of the univciBe and the order of 
OAtuFo foiTcd men to believe in Home divine power opomtivc to 
^vbat they saw ; but the ^ic OKplamtlon, which war pAothaliitif!, 
Hubjoctod God to change and Hufforing-—And IhAt u-ak untbhikmbla. 
There waa again the oonaenHUH of mankind in favour of belief in goda; 
and tide conacnaUA of mankind, depending on nature, war taken aa 
Ovidenec of the atrongoftt in other ciaBCfi. and therefora in ilua. BoLef 
in godit according to Flntamhi ia univerHal, and it in the foundation 
and battrcRfl nf all roclaI order and law. Yet Even in religion there 
wars tracen nf evil, o.g. human Hauiifice i * taatum ruligio potuit Huodtno 
mAlorom.' Individual men wiirtf oonacious of ciivfno reveZatiuua in 
dreiinu and utherliviHO. 

TIiuh Uiero woH a prcRUinpUon of aome connexion betwocii the 
nnive^ and the divine, w hile tlic diffioultiea of aawiating the divine 
with u Coamoa eontaining evih and of conceiving an Absolute which 
yet had reiatione, roquirod wnio aoliitiom 
The comtaon aolntlan is given with great eleamm and frlurpneoa 
of outline (and some rhetorie) by ApuJoins (about a.d. lOD) m hia 
tract On tfc Ood of jScJcrofctf. There Ato, he says^ gods eeJestiot, visible 
and invisible, the Utter eternal and po^seased of siiprejne beatitude 
id perfect Ldtelloct. Their father^ lord and author of all things^ U 
beyond human apeeob and definitioin ;; oidy by abstraction frooi the 
body have the oagee grasped the conception of God—in a tUsh in 
the darkness. Hut pmyer to one so inaeeeeaible ie impoaBible. There 
are, however, mediating divine powers in the air betw'oen aether 
and earth—daemona, by whom our desires and deserta may reach 
the gods; and they in return send eaJvation to men. One Ikoson 
makes aJi things a Cosmoe, all the divtsione of wluch ore entrusted 
to anciJkiy powers. 

Thie view* is urged by tk*lena against the Chmtfans. The name of 
the Stipreme is immateiial^Most High^ ZeuSp Adonai or Ajniin; 
but ftil tbingn being oUntted to several gevertioni, the will of thcflo 
gavetijonf—angels, daemnns, or heraes—sliould be mtpfcfced. 

Stoju explonatioiui of these deputy gods ah natural laws or natural 
ubjticts (winep wheat, Ac.) Plutancli lejcctcd ah atheistic. Such 
sugge^tiona not jnenely involved the divine Ln matter, but identided 
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tliem. Til* Sioic doctriiKf «l the periodic i;u[iJUvfp-&tioh of die luiivcreu 
nicuil tJiot thfae gods w Ouid * melt like w ax or tin ’ i and this v tin 

ail tiJihol>' thought. , . , j 

Under thin hierarchy of gods iv a Jower order of dacnniiiB of mingieo 
uoturt, imiiiDrtfll like'the god*- subject to piwBioa like infO, ineiMbla 
except when they clioose to be seen. To abulieli the fttmiwphoriB 
bcttrecD earth ond the niouu would destroy the unity of the luiivcxMi, 
Plutan'h oitvft t und aitiiiloriy if tliere were no dfiornoiWt either tlieni 
would be lio intercotuse between gode and men^ or * uonfujiioii uf 
eveiytbing Some men hovo riBcu tu be dAemoua, some daemons 
to be god* ; thus the ordera of being are linked by natural kindlineas. 

Thera JH little differaiite between a daeiiiuti and a human aoul, 
'niB daemon is a sotd tsel free from re-birth ; the son) a daemon for 
the preaent in a body. Soul meeting houU * impresfllona of Uic fulnra ■ 
are given. Tlie body indeed dulls the power nf the bouI W receive 
uueli impresaons; but in sleep, or by means of ‘ the enthuaiastio 
spirit * exhaled by the earth at Delphi, or of the EsyP*’*** potion 
called KypLi, the send may caeape this diiUiug jnflucnM and receive 
tlie woida of daemons, which 'are home tbraugh all things but only 
sound for the unruffled nature and the quiet soul 

Plutsrcli lay* great stress on uravice, U the earth exhales ‘ the 
enthusiiaetio spirit it is not iiMreMsafily phyBical: Earth is a goddess, 
according to ancient belief, and daemons ara IorIb and watdeni of 
HliritieSi Delphi baa never failed, he says, and Die ^liian prieatera 
by her reaponscs ha* filled the orwle with gifts and olfnringR and 

adorned it a itii beatitifol buildings, 

wcM; Hiwiy ahritie* Delphi^ H'liew (Kiught Qzai!'k'9i 

i'auaanJaa liimself describe* liow he consuited ’IVophoniua at Lebudea. 
Strabo says that to deep tn the temple Ln order to obtaiu iwclatJon in 
druanis was an essential feature of Judaism, practised in Jerunalem. 
ll was very coiumon throughout the world. Cdaus appeals W the 
nvidenco of multitudes who have swn Asklepios at EpMauros^' not 
a phantom of liim. but hiniiwlf healing men, doing them good aud 
foretelling tho future Similarly, be says. Trophonius, Amphiantvs. 
&o.. enn be seen—' not feigned fomia dipping by like him who 
deceived the Christiana. 

VaritiUj* ciplonatioiis may be offered for the facts recorded— sleight 
of hand, hypnntiam, credulity, Uio layetrcjil eaperiuncc. Ijjmm’h 
rtdiKulrt a <jttrioiaa unjdley of aiipflimtitbrifi, miny of whicli 
arc to be found in more aerioua books. His Akmndtf telU the talc 
of the succcaeful foundation of a bogua oracle. Chlsus, TcrtuUiiui, 
and Marvus Aurelius all speak of eattaordinmy feats of cotijuring and 
magic often attributed to Kupernatural agenoy. 

The guardian daemon of the individual mon ia much in evidence in 
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the [iterat[irf!i of thn pciriod^ and Aftimindor and AriAtotIci arp cit^ 
in itii favour. Tha * dacunonion of 3ocnti?a ^ ia the Huh^t of hooka 
by FlutarcK and Apulpiiua, Tfkis guardian daemon anawora to the 
Latin f^iiM [m, in tlir ca^' of a Ykoman^ tht^ Junoj^ to the Persian 
fravoit/iK Uj the ^angvla^ of FuLcf and of the little obildren in the ^ew 
Tct^laincnt. and La Lho * rubo ' in ilia Gnu^tir Hymn of ih^ SouL On 
tlia taatimuny uf tliia dacjoau dcpendii a man^a lot after dualh, Tlia 
)tuurdiB4i caidd bo heard in droom luid amaii. and uiiglit even appear in 
peraon^ Apalcjiu aaya the Pyt^hogareauji to i^onder if a man 

aoid be had never seen a daetqon^ Forpbyry rccartbt Imw on Elg^'ptiuit 
pneflt aougbt to hoo the daamon of Plotinoa, and a liighor being than 
he had eipfictwl camo in rgHpoiuca^ PJutaToh doubted Huah appear- 
anDQii^ but he refera to an Eg^'^itiaji belief that * the eplrit of a God ' 
could havD a child by a uiortal wnmaji. Empcdoclw, Flutareh la&ynt 
held every maq Jioa two daeninmi; they appear in Herman aa a nian'a 
good and bad angels. BaailJdisi the Cnnatio ia credited with dMcnbing 
man ua a vort af Wixalni Hurae nitfi an army of Kpirita inside hjm- 

Such v^ards aa thcolept^ lymphaLic, ciitbimiaHm, daemnniacp theo- 
phoretc, to the belief tliat datunonMi, &e.p can occupy human 

bcJngTi. ^'ertidhan speahN of wateFi i a springs, hatlua^ and pipnsr 

being infested by ofidean spirits. It waa soiuetiniehi iJiciUght that all 
aln and iinoloannces was their work; |)crhapt!i every act w os tht? rmuJi 
of a daanmnie influence \ marriage and the couveptinii of vhjJdierj 
worn peeuJiarly Liable lo thm interproUtion. 

M daemons were of mixed i}atiiro» aome gCMid and home evih it was 
eoay to e^Jaia the praioiiec! of oviL in tht urdvenHr as due to iH}me of 
them. f^lsua owns that some daeriioji^ are ^ Lh>u nd tti blood and 

amoko and nhanting and so fortli ^ To thorn, toci. Flu Larch aay'a, 
w€f maHi aasiga the origin of revolting ritual and oUiccne li?gciid in 
religion, o.g, humim aatrifiee, and the tuyiha that iipeak of gcxlit as 
audering pain or diahoooim 

Thua pbiloaophie paganlsni found God oo^uiUod of rcHpom^ibiljly 
for evil at oiico by hia muioteucsB from JiuinaiL uDutacI and by Lhu 
encigica of evil daemons i while by good daomoiia jtijiti waa link i^l 
tu God. Ancient tradition^ phUoagpliy^ and the evldenim of men's 
can* and eyca in oracle, tmnee. theolep^, OJid the myatvriL-ts, proved Uio 
truth of iluH daemon-tlieoiy^ Vet complauits were Jicald iJiat tho 
theory and the rahgion rating on it were cruel and liiidcan—atiimal!- 
wunUiipond the bierodule-i^tein continued and the human mind was 
dwarfed and pandj^ by the Huperstition that weuf with the beliel. 
Fortided as it w aa^ Hie syatem broke down—yic-iding^ not to the nltoofc 
of philosophy or science, but to the ideas and the peraonoiity of Jesus 
of -Vasareth* 


THE LATIN IHSTORY OF THE WOKB 
“RELIGION 


By w. warde fowler 

This word, wbJoh id its muderd form on et^iy ona*K lipa &t this 
Can^Tviw, hftJ ft rcidfirkublf^ hiatoiy in own LaLui speecb and 
iitirnituiK.-. niat hialory weoie to mo to liaTc niora than a tacro 
Liziguifitio interest, and I pro|M>RO in tliia paper to indicate m outlino 
whcro that mterest lios. Of tho much diaput-cd etyjuologj' of the 
word 1 will only flay thifl : that the qucatloii fltondfl now rory muoli 
0$ it did in tlifl timo of Cioenj and LueretlUfl, who took ocinfticting 
vicvps of it, ProfcRaor Conway, whtFso authority 10 great ^ tolbi mo that 
apart from tho ovidcnco of usugo and the feeling of the Roioanfl 
tKeEiiaclvnfi^ iheru la uolliii^ U> dcoide whether it ia to he coimex^lvd 
with to Uhidp m LacjnetiUB thotighit nr with fe^enr, to etring 

togetbor, arra^gt^ ae Oooro believed* R la feeling is m fa vour of Cioeio^a 
view, m lees projudiced tliftn that of Lucrutiua; a* Ifl mine. Bid 
our foelingfl are not of miicli acconni in eiioli quofltione, and 1 may pafls 
uti mi onoo to the tuEtory of tho word. 

Id Latin htem-ture down tn Qiriotlau tiiiieti, rdi^o ti^ tioed tn a great 
variety of (jeiiaefl+ and nften in most turjous and uneitpected gruh t 
but all thftflfi uHca can, 1 think, bt R'duced to two nwin ty^ of meaning, 
oiTO of w^hich m probably tho oldcrp the other derivativo. TIju one 
iv^dcctH tho uutuml fcduig of the I^ttn when face to fotu with the 
flupomormoJ Of suporiiatuml^ hefom tlio 8tftto with its piiostUoode 
and ndigiouti law tiod interveoMi to quiet that feeling* The other 
oxpmufca Uio attitude of the citizen of a SUiR^ tOwardfl the fluper- 
iiaikindp nott’ rcoJi^ble without fear or doubt m the flliapa of the 
n.'vogtiiz 4 ;fl deities of hifl State. I must ejcplain these two uMeif to 
Ix^gin with. 

I. Ikdigiu m tlie feeling of aw-o, anxiety, doubt* Of fear,, which m 
aruUKcd In the mind by flometlibig LliaL cannot be exphyned by a 
lijun^fl 03 q 3 erinili?o or by the natur^ ctiufflo of eauec and edect, and 
which IK IhemfnrTH mferred to the Htipomatnral. Tbj» 1 late U? bo 
the original meaning of the word, for the following 

I, Religio LH not a word w^bich hOfl gfowTi out of 003 ' State tiAAge, 
or borm rendered LtrcbiuL'id by priestly law nr ntuaL It has no part 
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in the t»f rfiwHwm, Jill** tin? **««i taetvm ; wu iwareli for it in vain ill 
tlw inditt’K 10 the Cnrp^ /iM(!r»pt*oitti»ii whiiiv It oDold iniHitably 
b« found if it worn ii««l in a icchniMil nr legal In its odji-ottv'^ 

form, n» applied to ttniM and plaoea, ww may abo s«0 tho rwiulta of this 
non-todinital meaning. Diet ttUgioxi, tom tdiifiom, ant days 
and plneeaw-hieh are pruvtaimed aa mioh by llie oflleial adminiatraUirt 
of Ihu fwfl dithwm : they are rathnr such day* and placea an jiion’i 
oa'N feeling, indepeadutilJy of the State and ita offleialu,^ haa itiodo 
the object of religio. * ffrifgiOMUH HlaiiilM in contrwt with iWtfWi* 
OH indioatiitg HOiufthing nboui whicli there is awa, fwiTt swruplc, and 
which haa nut bwJi definitely brought within the province of Statu 
law, nnr handed over lo a deity by ritunIJstic fnnnidac.' ’ If tlii# be au. 
then WB may vafcly refer tbo origin of the word to a period when 
powerful State pneathooda bad nut aa yet, by ritual and routine, woihud 
down the natural awe which in lean perfect social form* man fm-b 
when obatniuled. aatoniahed, embarniMed, hy that a hkh he caimut 
pxplaui OT 4>veinponiP. 

2. That (hi* tii the true and the o1d«t meaning of the word jwcbis 
idno proved by the fact that it survived in thia senwf thioughoot Latin 
litcratuio. and waa indeed bo u-ted by the ordinary Roman layman. 
It » familiar to ua in a ihouoand paanigca. Roligio may xtand for 
a doubt or ecraple of any kind, or for anything uncanny which owitm 
nuch doubt nr acruplc. To illustrate thia I may uclect a aiuglu paassoge 
from Canear, oh a writer who would be sturo to use a word in a acaoe 
obviona to every ono. In deseribitig the ularin of the (Mildlers of 
Q, UiWio when Inuicgiid at Adnaiura, fie Hays : — 

' Aliu* castra iam capta prununtiat, nJiii* dehjtu eiercilu nUju^u 
jjuperatora rictorv* UarboiOa veniwe conic iidit ; plerique no van aibi 
ex loco idwonc* fingunt, CotUenne ot Titnrij oalomitatcm, qm tn 
oudoDi oGcjderint cautelto, ante uciuo* ponunt/ * 

Here Cheaar might alinoet u well have eimply uTitten iimUiad 

of rfliffiantM ; but liC winheu to expreea not only naiuml fear and aLtrin 
a* to what may bappen, but tbut fear accentuated by the neiuc of 
Bometliing wrung or uncanny, for which the wildjem or their teodcro 
may he reBpoimible — in thi* wtw tha pitoliiog of a camp in a place 
which they btdkvcd to have been the uccne of a former dieaotflr. let 
us note that tlitnC mildiciu were out of reach of the proteeting ami 
of their cimi in* divinum : they were on foreign anil, iguoTont of 
what Bupumatural power* migJit be piwient tfacie. Tlieit rommander* 
in-chief, it i* tme, wa* the nhief adminiatrator of that iiu. Ukeyur wa« 
puntifex maxinmi} : but Caeear was not there, and if ho had b^, 
luH prcociivc would to tboee day* and in such a pilaoe have mode little 
‘ See a paper by tbe writer in the ffi64eri Jemwol fur IftWi p, 

‘ B.ti. e, 30. 
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diffwnnce. TJicy art in tL« flamo pcnutiuii towAwte thfi aupcraatural 
aa f:hitir uiL'Ctflnia boti bMn befare the Start arwa, and in describing 
thflir fllanu Cteesar tiwa the woid rtUgiO £0 tti* samB sisiikc m wbwb 
it hod cowc into um tn tiiow pritiuUve ages. 

Livy, wTitiag of a portikiiw and rts moral effect*, soya that ‘ non 
corpora modo affecta Ubo, «d onfmoa qiioque luullipJex religiu. ct 
plcraque externa inviisit': * w'here by reUgio lie tucana tba fnding 
cJ anxiety which took practical ahapa in the perfprmanco nf varioua 
rit«, foraign for the most part. Sucli examples cmild be multiplied 
a hiindndfuld : and the word came at last to be used for anything 
that produces a feeling uf wonder or even of curiwtity. aeei^ that wo 
do not tindemtand it. Thus ^iny nays that there ia a rtligio in nicn’a 
kneca, because wo kneel on them to supplicate, and clasp the knees 
of thoae from whom we aalt merey; * there is something uncanny about 
that part of the body—sometlilng we cannot eiplain. In the same 
way he says that no animul is * rcUgiouM capacius ’ thnn tbs mole, 
becainn- ite Iseart and iU Rtth airo aupposed to have some mysterious 
mudieinol pow'eiH.* 

Id this way the adjective reh'gKwujf cumc to be applied to boiwnn 
beings in a miuk not far removed from that of a«perslili^, which is. 
so far os 1 know, always used of persona addicted to rites or fancies 
oiitaida the pale Of tha Roman StatC'rtligion. This aonse seems to 
bo an early one ’ R omutu in tbo fragment of an ‘ antiquuni carmen ' 
nnoted by Aldus Gellius: * ‘ Religeatem {attea ti ve) esse oportot, inligioeuB 
(OTer-BUxioua) no seis.* Lugretiua’a use of the subatantive may also be 
mentioned in this context : for him off that w-e call religion wwo 
supereatioua and diigroding, and could thcircfort ba properly called 
by that word which the Romans ui variably imed to expsena thair 
doubtiie f«mi+ juid gcfoplfls. 

Lastly, before I go on to the second chid mearniig of the word, 
1 may 'mention the eignifitant foot that idigio is never peiuonieed 
aa a dsity, os wotw PicUrs, Sanetitaa, and almost all the Yirturt ot 
one time or another. It is not a virtue: it doM not necBssarily lead 
to a dcGairt ooiirte of action, and embodies no flomw of duty or moral 
action : it ia primarily- and ewentially a to which human naturo 

is Uublc under certain oirtumstance#. It i* not among those quahties 
by die help of which, to use tlic mtereating language d CSdorci.deris-od 
from PoaidoniuB and the East, ‘datur homini astfeiisua wi c^uJU, 
and which cun tbertfor* be made into hdpful rntnina: it is not a 
quality or virtue, but a feeUng. 

> 4,30. ■ //. y. !1. SttX 
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11. X now cornty to the m^nd ohief iwiwj in wUlch tlin word k utied* 
aiid which bnnp it * mU'P uv^n^r to <^iir oi* n ma nf it. Tliia svtuv iviw 
Rwojy duo, I iHiiik, In Roiiuitv litomtufft to Cicem, thtin^h iL uiu^ Iw 
fftr older in cnmiiioji lue: nud k pM^rhApn the mult of the Greek 
ongmdto^ e*g. Poaidoniltja, whom liO wjut foliowing whojj writing the 
'‘ke ife Ac.; but thia in & puitil whioli 

I friust hem poittf over. tVom Cioftrn In Any case I cui hval iJluMlfAte 
thiJ^ HAW turn of mwmJflg whioli tha word acquirua. 

Wlipji Cictmj wo* a young man, not yrit too loumcd or pbilcRioplikai. 
he defined Uio word clearly accDrdkkg to ita eominoJi uyuge, with an 
addition of come unportaert!. '* Keligio Cflt quaO Huporjon> ouitUMiun 
naturae, quam dirinaiD vucanL, cumin c4crini0iiianiqu^ Alfort ^ ^ 
Le. A ffJ^Rng nf awn thuL Inn Vila bly uuggOHt* the dEiwov^^ty of tJie 
proper rit« by wliich tho objool of tlial fc®ling taay ho propitiated. 
But later on in hiu lifu. Id the iwcoud book of tho ^ which 

dealfl wjtli tho State ruU^loii. lie uaw thO W’ocd with niiieh freedom 
o/ ike particular or aU of tUcdi togctlior, w hfcb am like mm It of 
the fiMhiing. Thua in 10. ^aiioa dooff aut novoa atit Alienigcnoa noU, 
confoidoDi-xn habet rcfigiondJii \ prirale peritniut may not introduLi:! 
now uidttt I for would in that twm bf? a onnfuRion both of rolJgioui 
feeling and duty. Tn 10. be oalh bi» own imaginary iuia divinuio 
a cmeiiiuiio a eysteni nf mhgiouH dutieu. Thuu the word 

iia poafliug into the eonee nf tJia fitrmM of fuifp am ordered aud organiEcd 
hy tho StatOp the feelings the neligio proper, being only aroliHed when 
SentpJo je felt as to tho Acoumto porformancu of thewo riles, hi T- 15 
wo rotid * qua menta, qua pietatn eolat religiniieH \ nliurc rl answere 
alniost DVaotJy to religk>ua dutlaH. In LB, 44J be tollR how’ the AtliciiiaDs 
ooumiJted the f>e|phin emote ^qiian pntiRriizuuni rvUgaoutTs colcreni \ 
and the anawer wau, * mu quae cduent in more maieruin/ Again in 
11.^ we iuid * rejigio liaTium \ the cult, nf t he Lares. But the lining 
which prompts the cult^ and wdlich k amused afmuh if it bc^ negl{>c:Ltd, 
is eeJdem entiruLy absent. The plirase rdigio Mipulcranim (22. bu) suggests 
quite an much the fc«hng as t|ie ritual : and a little further dowu 
wo are toLd that the pontifical laiv of burials * niagiiam rv%iuduin 
eaerinionuunquu diK^Jarat '—(he irord camiHonia bdiig nuLt'usAiy to 
expmu the ritual foliow^ing on the leeUng. And laatly ibis word may 
be used to gather Up and eipruHH in totality a number of acLif of cult, 
bH-aose tJie same fecliug is at the root of them aJJ. Thu* Lu 1§. 4? 
the question is raised whctJier a pontilex should kuow^ liio civd Iaw« 
The (uiflwor is, *quod eum religious eoiihinotum cat; dc saoria, de vatia, 
do fcrili, de aepuicrlB,^ the poutifux lxA& to do w-ith these uiAttem, which 
can all be exprtwd together hy tho word rdif/io. 
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Thetw wamplwi wnm U> »hov hnw thu word wight piisa into thu 
Aciue ill M-bich vr* utill asw it; tl»fi»1ing wlitoli pfnnipU m to worahipj 
mnd olw tb* fon™ under wbioli nw ptfrfortu that wowliip. llifl f«bnS 
IB Doouaon to hiiwun uaturts, civiliaed «r not: that ia the ori^na) meaiK 
ing of the word : tho woieJiip, oigamjecd by a priratliiwtl, in the wor* 
of the State—that k the ewwnd, or na we way tall it, the CicoronW 
ninining. And in the sonw age it » alwJ bo uN«d by LueraUia, who 
ineJudflB under it iiOi that wm for him the world'® eril and foUy, f.o- 
both tlie feeling and the cult— deluuten, myUi. mpewtitioii. a* well 
on the giganiwd but futile wonJup of the family and the State. ' Tan- 
tain rdigiO poiult miadore nialonim.’* In an age of coamopoht^ui, 
wheu the eld local charatster of the edte wm di«ippc«ring. and m an 
ago of philoMphic-rolisiotiB iiyncnftism when raeu lib* PoMdoJUUn, 
CioOtO, Varro, and otlifrs were ihinking and wiilinR fthmit the natnw 
of tha gods and kindred i]utislion». a word was wanted to j^ther 
up and aipnssB all this religious side of huinaii life and eipcrienw ■ 
it must be a word without a definite teohriiual meaiung. and 
a word was religie. To lake a single example, bwidea those atf^y 
quoted ftuui CSoero, there is the famous aphorisw which St. Augturtme 
ajwriboa to Varro : ‘ expedit faIJi in religione eivitatea.* 

Thus wlulo tel igSo coni iiniea to express tho fooling oiUy. or the cult 
only, if called on to do bo by 1-atin writer}, it gains in tlio Oieerouiaii 
u mote compreliflBiii ve cotifiotfitiflii, oh tjie mult ul ih^^dD-ntemiMlJon 
nf reliffon by philnsophy ae a thing apart from il«lf; and this, as we 
iihall teo duwtly, enabled the early Cbrietian writers, who knew their 
Cicero well, and modelled their prose on hts. to uue it in munh the same 

wjiMC M that in wliich ww use it to-day. 

Titfle fails to-day to trace tho word in the pre-Chriatian Ltcrature of 
the »riy Empire, and to see how it k aflected hy tlio finer q«a«- 
relifious Stoicism, or Again by the Oaesar-woTship of the day,--the 
nearest approaoh in antiquity, as it has btoii called, to n^^osmo^ Jtan 
religion. So far aa I ran 8«, it did not Uk« from either of th^ 
sonroes lUiy new turn or type of meaning. Seneca. lor exauipk^ 
has but little usa for it; though he was, « Ttofeawr im ^ ^id 
of him, one of the few heatlien moroliste wluj warm monil feciwg 
with the emotion of modem religiou, he had little real mt^t either 
in the feeling or the cttJt. If ho mado himself a religion out of 
his Stole principles, it was not oaO that he could have di^ribra y 
tho word rdigio. For him. though tinged by emotion, it w-m still 
tapinUia : he coiUd hardly have aaMnted to the later teaching of 
Uotautiue* that wjriretfa and refi'trid *« iim^parably comer Kd, 
Not dill the worship of the Gtesais bring any new turn of iiu'an.- 
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jug: hf-ro it iMiuld nprvm iIk^ cult religious ^ ^)i but 

th^v mi thr rout vl m ^tmim roligioun cull un* nut thert 

t* ftxpTPaHed. Tha iti perljfi|» significant both of tbe trup rn^aniiig 
Ilf the word, and ofito uf tbc weak paint, in CAc«ar-uron«hip r but 
I niuRi DDt nuift upon it. 1 irjJi onij mention oiif< piwAge in 
which Pimy tho Voungcr iwc$ it of thf oiiit of Trajan, bocaiw thn 
kind of fediug wbii&h it then* fippnwfita—lot^ty and d^v-olinn tn 
atiindivldvai^ta in Bomc a iww ono.and may bp a ffirfulmdouing 
of tho CbnitlAn um. Pliny writwi to Tmjiin from Bithynia mporting 
i^Jebratiniui on the Emperor's birthdAy i ' Diem « * . debita roiigione 

cfllcbrairmiLH^ commcadanlca din ini|ivrii Lid auctoribuir ct rota pubLic* 
nt gaudia.' ^ Hero li mcoiw the fccrling of do%'oLiun prutupttng the 
TDta fit gaudiap 110 wdl a» Lbusti ucU ibciiiiiclrea. There la notlikig 
in it of the old fear, icrupie, anxiety 1 it h Lhe devotion and g^titudo 
which expretttvii ItacU in reUgious fesilvlike. 

But there wm to be m real oltonge In the tiicniiing of the word, the 
last but one in Ita blitgry. The second cent my Ah it. that In which 
the oompetitiDn was keenmt bctwwn various rcUgioiia creedH ond formsp 
each idth its own vitality, and each clearly marked off from the 
othflm. Tt ifl no longer a qu wit ion of religion os a whole oontetnplnted 
by a ontioal or a lympathetio phihMophy: the questiofi la, whjcli 
creed and form in to be the true and the vicberioiiii religion. Ouf 
wonderful u'ord again adapts itself to the situation. Each separate 
iniigloiui system con now be called a religio.^ Tfie old poL^^'theiiftio 
lyateni can now be called refi^'o Dtimim by thn Cltrbitilin, while hts 
own creed is rdiffio Dri. Id the tTi^taiins of Minucius Felix, wTitten 
in the first liolf of the second century a^ I1-, the word is alrwly used 
in this sense. His lUHini rdigio^ txm rr/igid, distirigulAhed from all 
other rdiffumtHf is the whole Christian failb and Christian practice 
nil it itood then ; the depth of feeling and the acts whjoh give jt out¬ 
ward fornix Tlic ono true religion can be expressed by this word, 
tliougli It Is quite diHercnt from onytliiug Lhe w'onl has os yet been 
colled on to mcaiL Iti Loctantius, Amubiusp Tertulhan^ this new' 
sense of the w'ord Is to he found on almost eveiy page : but a single 
noble passage of lactautlus must sufilce to illustmte it. - The heathen 
eaerifice,^ he eays, *^afid lt?avip all iheir rohgiD in the temple^: thus 
it is that sueh rrfipioa^r caemot maLu men gocxZi, or liim in iheir 
faith. ' Ncetra reh'gio co finaa eel ot ealldu ct Inunutafadlist quia 
roentem Ipaacti pro saciificio habet, qiiia tuta in aoinio uolcntiB iistJ ^ 
EcUgio here is not awe only or cult onl>% or scruple about dcloJhi of 
cult, but a mental devotion capable of building tip charootcr. ' The 

* Tm. ^nn, L U. ■ J5p. 10. lOS. 
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kingdom of Gwd iu within you .’ It is worth nntiimt tl)*t it win nuw be 
explsuied by the word prioa, wliieh wiwi not prawible in the nld dsw. 
boouiM: jntUu wm a virtno and rrfijjfio was inti * virtue bwt a fwllng. 
Laotantius s»y» that phdwiopliy. ‘quae veruiis reUpoiwm, id cat 
Kununam pietatem, non habet. non <wt vcni tapientia.* ‘ 

Thus tlio word has meubt suoceBsiveJy (1> iJn; natural fear and awu 
which scmi-civilisjod man led# in the presence of wJiat Jw cannot 
crplum: (St| tUo rult by wUleh he Htrivea to propitiale the unseea 
Fowera. together uilh the scniple he feci* if the propitiatioH i* in thu 
least degree imperfect; (3) the whok sphere of worahip, together witJi 
all belief in tlie aupernatiuiil, os vieived from the stAndpoint uf the 
philosopher: (4) the caaipctiiig divieiona of that sphere of worship 
and botief. cadi being now a refijpo, and the tJliriatlan faith being for 
the Ouistiaii the Mm rtffflto. There Is one later stage hi the history 
of the word. which 1 mn only mention here. U tiuffeiwl a degradattw 
when it was tnade to moan tlio monastic life : 1 be life of uicH who wi^- 
drm^' fruiii d <^‘orld in wldcJi rabpon wftg nol* ^ 

cveu in this degraded form it reveals once mnre it* wonderful capacity 
to expTWS the vatying attitude of humanity toward* the nupematural- 
Outside tho ruoiiasterie*—the homw of the reftgMW were a 
thousand fears, fancies. Ruperatitiona. whidi tliC old Roman might 
have au mined op bv hie word rcligio, tho anxious fear of the super* 
natutal: iusido them, for many ages at liiast. was atiU something of 
the PM rvffpiu of tlie curly Katheni, llic devotion and the ritual 
comhirnid, tho pure life and training, reftffi’o f>*i- 
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SOME POIKTS IN THE CULT OK 

the heavenly twins 


By .L RfiNDEL HARRIS. tABSTUAcr) 

Tan object of this paper is to duddato wme points in 
tioD of the Cult of the Heavenly Twins, from a taboo of ejrtowrdi^ty 
force amongst primaeval savagra down to the 

In tho Mediterranean and elsewhere. Aa this taboo hod orally 
nothing to do with the «a. it is clear (an mi^t deduced from 

GrerkUloratureand mythology) that the bdiof in the Twin* as patrons 

^ Dt Ffrt 4, 
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in ubuzgc of lrft?cllcr» on hctom th^y pmtiK’twi Rpufiiririg uieit, 
aiid tliot they were Mjvcr SMtita IwifciTt* Ui^y becmnie Si'u SnuiU. 
There Is leoson to siappose that th^'j Mted ea River Samlti At Rome 
ujidcr the oflinea of KomaIu« and Reiniui, befom the miriviJ of Caator 
and FeUtut^ and that liki^ iha latt'^r they aIho went ta Hen nnil exercisocf 
theLr virtue in the MeditArmnean and el^where. 

'Phe earliext form of Twin Holt riiAkee them uliiJdcvD of the sky^ 
or of the thnndpr or the lightning, tender thews latter tit lea tho)' 
found in Polestiiie. Near JaflB there m a town which from the carJieftt 
limev liAS UtJi muoed niter the Buns of Lhithtniji ^ ; pfobably^ there¬ 
fore, it wm & DIosctiHo aliHtio for sailors ctiU^rini; or Jeaving the 
dangerous port of Jaffa. A pamlleJ amy he mode with Barqa in 
C^reue, a known centre of Dioseudsnip in the neigh l>ourhood of the 
great Syrtls. The Twins also presided over Kigmiiling slaiiotts, hgiitr^ 
houses, dangerous straits and harbours, snndbaiika, &e. ^ and iJtere 
IS evidence to nhow that they survived in Kent, and pmtected saibm 
from thft Goodwin Sandsp From mi exaniinatlun of Kunlbdi wUb 
for two ^^flntu1^As preceding the Reformation^ it appeats that the 
chief patron fiainUi of aailorR were Nicholas of n^lyra (w^ho ii Pu^'idon) 
aod Emsmnfl (who Ut commonly identlhed either with fit. Hdoiuit 
j.B. with the Kurter of the IHoACiirf, or with an imagined fit. E^ino)^ 
to whom must bo added the pairs SS. CosiOAfl and L>aitiian, and 
SS. Crispin mid Crispian, hcith of which pairs am disguised Dioscuri^ 
j\s to the real meaning of Si* Erasnio, it may be hJiowu that he 
is a modifiL-aiion of fit. Remo, i,o. of the Roiiiaii Twin. iL is an 
Interosting fact Lliat tho town of fijm Raino go the Rivjem liae San 
Romolo ill the tieighbouriiood, and wm originally miiied ^latuta, 
after the mystcriuUM mother of the Tibar^ 

To rettim to tho irub^srt of land AoJzita W’bo roplacu the Twins, 
soma further light may be thrown on tho I’aae of FoJytmctes. His 
connexion with 31 ollU:ue mmm from his belonging to the Fulminate 
Legion, ovar which tlicre has Ih.™ ao mtioh eoiitroversiy, ft hcemn 
probable that this Lc'giou \s wa under thn patroiiagO of the Dioecan j 
a cimunifTtanee wliieh would explain the tmdltioos about their raising 
Storms and bringing rain. 

Li conclusiOEE it may be Huggeslri>d that the episcopal bciiLdictitm 
with two dngera was ori^ally a prayer tliat tliooe blnised might 
have twin children. 


II 

THE BAETUI. IN DAMASCIUS 
By b\ C. COSnJEARE 


Of tliB iLfa of Zaidomu hy Patimaciiui hftvcr gply fioiae thirt^r 
folio pag«i of extnuta in Ujg oE PliC»tluJ<* but whAt tbrnift 

Jh pmkcB UA for matu* Ituo^dOpri J a of folk-lon^p of ntirring 

and ofR'ii tgotgmpomry tole*. of dcmonoJogy AtrAi^Jy mixed with 
phJJoAophto nflectbnpi. 

I would direct attcintirm to a paiK&gif wludi cx^alHEUtia a fuller desenfH 
tiou than wa havo anywhorfi aby lu Utf^r&ture of a BaituHan 

or Saiiuioif. In this word Jum bocii rightly lecoipijiiod a gracciz^ 
form of tho Somitic BcfM or H 01140 Of fSod. In tho neighbourhood 
□f Huliupulic^ ifj Syria, say* Damaaoitiffi* Iftidore ww many auoh BaotuLfp 
and, airourdirig to Fhotiuf, he had all flortu of marvels to relate of 
thuiii. Thc^ talc*, howoverp photjos esteemed worthy only of &ii 
ZEuplous tonguo; and he {$ondesuendB to cq^j out for Ids readers 
bat a tingle one of themp It begins abruptly thus ^ :— 

* I aaWp says Isidore, the Baiiuhif moving through the airp but 
Bnmfftini'BH coucealod m ita vc*tiiiojit$H and again at tlmefl 
along in tho hands of ita worshipper and minutranL. Jiiid the minis- 
trant^a name wee EosobliLH^ who said that bo WiW onee overcome 
Hudiiaoly by ua micxpooted irupulfie to wander away (rom the city 
of Btncaa at midnight nearly as far as tho lull on wbiob tbo ancient 
and famous temple of AlLcna is btLiltp Ho quickly relied tbs foot 
of the Milt and thorn halted being TFoaned with walking. Suddenly 
he MW a globe of fire leap down ftx^in abovOp and a great lion standiDg 
iKfiiido the globe. The Uoni indoodt immodiatoly vaoiaijedp but bo 
hlmaelf ran up to tho globo wbon the fire was just being ertinguish^j 
and found it tu bv the Baitulos, And he took it up and asked to wliich 
of the gods It ]N>longect; and the Baitulod answered to Uennaeca 
li. a. tho Nohle onob Wow thO nativea of Holhipoiia worship GejinMiiSp 
and have sot np a Hon-nhaped image of him m ihu temple of Zqus« 
The same night p ho Raysp t returned home ward* not loea than illO 
stadia. Bui Eust^biua u aa not maator of the movEments of tbo BAitulos. 
m other [prioetaj of tbeirs- But while he odeFcd petitione and pray^m* 

It answei^ ia oracular lespunscs- 

^ After the above fooliBh remarks and many more suchi this writer 
who is on a level with hkioilufidp descdbcfl the atone end ita appearance. 

It wa8» ho a fud orbp w^hltiAh in colour, In diauicU'r a palm^a 

length, tboi^i it was sometimes biggerp sometinuA HmaUer, and occa- 
slonally purpJo of aspect. And be pointed out to ua letters written on 
the atonon painted on in the pigment knowii os Tingiharine {venmlicin). 
And one knocked on a wsUt wherenpon it gave the LnquLrcr the 

* Codes Na 241lp p. 1002^ iQ hJ. of im p. b td. af mi. 
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nspomw hft wwiUs], and utlflrcd * sound of Inw h^ng. m hieb Eiuwbi^ 
int«p™t«l. Tiiis empty-In.’fldcd Hu'ii, 'f«ni« np lliisemjrwlw 

juid «ld8: "t tsrtHsintd the Bailuliw an objwt mom div'ioo Uwn not. 
But Iwdore iiisifitod thit it wofi mthor a jjialtor Of d«mna«. tor 
hn Raid there in a demon who nit>™ it. though rni mw nf Ums hanafuJ 
«r orer-materinl sort, >-et not one of thorn that ^vc won their w ay 
im to tlio imniAterift] kind nor orn* of the wholJy pure «or^ Md 
one Uftitnlofl in dedicftted to one god. anotHer to nnotlior: « Ji« hU^ 
phemoudyBayt, totbegodKronoe. or Zi!uii,orHeli 08 ,ortothootlioM. 

Wc gather then that thi* aacned alone had nrigitutlly faUrti from 
hwven and wiaa probabJy a melooritei. It liad a priest aJI to itacU, 
to wit Eusebius ; and it was drcaaed up in veetnicjits. It was uanally 
carried in tlie handa of its tnioistraDt. althougli it mold levitate itBoll. 
It gave oractee to ila priest who rcguUrIjr prayed to it. The dumuD 
that lived in it was one of tho benevolent sort, and not «f the heavy 
material kind that rell along the ground, m Origen nap. rnsload of 


]jgkt}y flo^nn^ up to Le^vert* 

Tbo idflOBs wiLbin which the god liAd tliue up hk dwoliir^a 
tfinned by PhiJo of Bybliu^ {ciU-d in Eiuiebiiwi of C:aa«™. about 
the yeaj 300 ) Mujnated KtontSp Aa^ Hamo Fkilo sayi 

that thu god Ui'Auua, the kciu of EJiouui * the moflt HJgti * aiicl u femide 
TiamKl Beruth, bad invAuted tlsoni. 

acmcDt of AlexandriB, o. 170* ridiculefl the pagoiirt bef^itae they 
worahipped logft and tlie ttouea called fiinooth ()ur^tk), DoubtlraH 
tlio ooutftAUt IdaHing add carCflaiug Ai>d anointuig wilJj oH to which 
tbuflc atone* wpto aubjeetod wotild oftan make tlioui amuotli and 
brfgbt. 

Tfie woTwhip of aucieiit stones a* epraiwl aJl ovfir tlic aiioient world* 
and waa not coufiacd to the Semitio portion; altliuygk we owe to 
the Jea'a thfi picLaresquo namo Bethel or Houha of Gud, and Elienewr 
or (rtone of help. Let ua examine some ol tho rofcmucctt mode to tkeni- 
In Luclan'i account of AJcjcander, the great chariataii of Abonn- 
teirhotfp wo have a brief but eloquent chaiactor aketch uf one of hia 
victiiDjfp by uauio Butifijuuia. Thu* gentlonian woa in other nwpentSfc 
Hays Lucian* lionowrablo and good, and be bad ttor^od hia country 
with diatiJietion in many o^cta. Yet an icgarda the goda be w'*a 
altogether an inTulid, or an we fdiauld say a erank, aud *gOue' upon 
religion^ No tale about tho goda vras too abaurd for hfa eredencUi 
and bo could not a Atone drEpping with uU of crowned with a WTsatb 
without at once going down on kia kuccy to it and a onsbipplng it- 
He would Ktand bufurtr it any length of time, praying to H and asking 
nf it bleEtHjngH. Luciazi wrote tbia about ]§^, and yearn later wo 
get in AruDbiua'fi work againat tho GcatiJes or I'ngarw * another 
capital acrauat of tko payclmlogy of tho educated pagan's worabip of 
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RUinvA. He JH f’Dumfrni.ting tlifl ffiitjflhiw wkidi, Leicrt^ Iid rziibraced 
true roIigiuDt he hod Adared. 

' I u!^ to veiierato^ O irh&t bli»dncr^ ! Images jii^t Ukcfi uut of 
t h(* fnnmiim, gwi« fAiUiioned on anrils tntb h*tnfn«w, ^Ipphatila" boriNi, 
lilleyi of linper puinted vriih pklurai aiid himg up on Agied Irosa ; 
iind if ] >^14^ A wDlldubneat^ etoni^> begrimed with oij, I wotiJd 
^tiidreKH it with B&tteriiig werdfi, an il theiD wem in it a rmJ prenencre 
(nm prat^cm), and v^omd for bJe^ngs of a «toek tlint hud no 
Mon^vnr, 1 r«iHy infliotwi tha worst frwnlta on th^ vnfy 
nodu of ii'hotfu nmJ EAjytence 1 fiad persuaded Eoyn^elfr iiia'^uiueh an 
I bclicrtd them to inhabit logs. Atones, and hion^ odd otlier suck 
niuterloJ object^/ 

Theso word A of Amohitis are of fniito pee ti liar tnfor«rt. Hie 
heginft hy addmwing hU fetish with flattering words. There was to 
l)eob#Tvrd, no doubt, what in dipfomatio language we term a prot-ocol 
in juddmiidng a utock nr Ht/ine which was overawing with aupematunl 
power and could bring you good or bud luck. Yaa apologised far 
disturbing it^ and prnnuKefd to larisli Upon it yaiir oil and mnn and 
tlio blond of victim^. You fondll^ and mraiaed it, as an Anmta 
doea IiIh cAnrinjpi or uoudun soul-toktm. ;\jid if Anmbiuj^ eotdd have 
digested it. lie won Id. Jio doubtp have broken oH a fnigtiient of hk 
l>otrini} divinity and have siA'idloacd iti for that la the tiioat ufeotive 
way, after all. of getting Into elo^ oontact and eoiumiinion wjtii 
the spirit which nnlEnated itr 

TlLiaeuLtof ntde Atoiieadepiet4xE hy Amohins w&s no new development 
in the religion of tlie tireekfi and KomonE ; for nearly sis hundred 
years before AmobiiMi, Ari«totJe> pupil Theophrnatna in port raying 
ilie character of thfl supersfitfons man note# that when he pasaea 
ji ^ Smooth Stone ^ in one of his walks^ ho takes his flask and |wunt 
Home oil over it^ pmstrates tiiEnself and Jt&ys his prayers to tt+ 

Fmm such utray natJccs wo leam that in tho very age when flreek 
sculpture was in its bloom, and figures uf the goda worked by Pheidiaa 
and Giher great arliut^ adonicd the public places,, the uitra-pinus 
sftilJ went about anointing and praying to suiootli stones. 3n id out 
modem religians the adoration of the anieontc objects sur%’ivKf along¬ 
side of the ivorship of imagea of the Aain£«. At FesainuES tho anelcnta 
^ orAliIppcd tt ftiut ojj the mother of the gods, wliieh AniobJus says 
wfis orlgipoUy brciught from Pbtypa, and then prcoonted by King 
Attalus to the Republic of Home. It was popularly beHeved that 
the defeat gf Homiibal was part of the good Juok brought by this 
stone. * But what itiati/ ivriton Amnbiua, ^ will believe that a Eftone 
taken fmm the earth, moved by no Benticnce, of sooty colon rand black 
body woa tlm mother of the gods ? or n lio, again, w'ould listen to the 
tain (for ft ia the altemati va) that the power of any deity dwelt in a hit 
of dint, within its nman and hidden in ita veins 7 * 


im 
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iTit* in i|iic^tl^B 4 doclAres^ tt’Afi M nn wid tould Iht 

carriwJ in n maii^e UM without ctort, va* black and duiikj in onbur 
and. instead of Mtig flmcwtli, Imd With cnTncra or an^lcfl projpcfiiig 
from it. Il ^vo patbEr, bi into an imaga bjr way uf a fftoe, bul 
being rougli and nnhewTi, it gavo tKo flgurp, bB aayu, in w Wch it waa 
inMuied a eountenanee thu rtvorso of lifclikB- 

Both LtW (xxvii) and Cicero allado t* thia Ktory, w hiob in alt wowntiai 
rwput ta i«florabloH the Htojy of many a famnuK relic in the Middln Agca. 

It would ftpem as if the mcc^ that mlmhit tJio earth wow oneo united 
in a ready umvcraid or oftTliolie roLigioii^ and that rfJigion Lbe cult 
of aaered atoui-s or Betliola* In the Old Tcfitament, tliat woodudnl 
repertoiy of the myth«t wJigion and folk-lore uf the Semitflap h o have on 
^r liar wf-mufiL ol them thun any indo-European documentfl adord, but 
in full agwojncnt w ith tlie latter. Take, for examplep thn talo uf Jacob. 
The iHit^rlAich ' took one of the Btoiics ol the ipIim b and pul it under 
his htTiMl \ Was not tliis a pritnili^e form of meubatioti? for he hod 
hid picturesque dr«iam of ladder atui UOgels and ol tlio Ood of Abroliam^ 
and wiien hfl ' awaked oul of sleep, lie said. Surely the Lord b in thia 
place \ And he took the stone that be had put under his head arid 
net it up lor a pillar^ aud poured oil on the top of it, and called it Bethel, 
or Houjie of God. At a later intagn of their religiijua development the 
Jown grew ashamed of the eolt of irtocks aud atoneat, ttJid La th* deot4*no- 
T aainl i o mcct with aokinn dRuundatioii of lliose w'bo pounMl out 
drink ofTcringa aud olfered oblatioiui to the smooth stonea in the 
vaUo\^. Yet at an earlier epcM!h nucL practiced were an esawitiul part 
of the worship of Jahreh, 

Tlie Bftctul of Euflebicis w’as drraflicil up. Similarly the aaered stone 
at Pelphi waa In timw ol festival druuued m hoUdny robes afWr being 
anointed. Mr* Fmr^r in bia conuneritary oil I'uujMinias' suggests ihal 
it wan so UTappeid up in oidcT lo keep it warm, a* was a Huicwth stone in 
Samoa which w'Bs the ha me of a y^vd named Turin^ 'rhi^i w-as covered 
inth branches p which were rcueu cd when sptscial adoration w'ss given 
tn it. But I do imL think we can argue fixjm Samoa to BelphiT and 
fclio g&micuta aisy liAve had a decorative purposSh The imagD of the 
mother of the goda which Blags halos fetched from Carthage and 
houaurvd w ith a proemlon through the streets of Rome was prububly 
a rude btauv. It was niagnideently Arrsyed in stik veatmentH for tbo 
occBaiaii. 

Fkugauiaii relates ^ that all the Grocka of old wonJiipped uuliewn 
Rtouea^ instead of iuiogv^, and givis nian^' eiamplea uf Ita flurvivai. 

Pliny the Eider notes the worship in Syria of Baetula, which wort 
round black stones of magic powerThey were the aatuo os SotUCUSi 
a very old writer about stones and nreu^ had doK^rlbcd. Ho dlstm- 
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hlAcrk JL'^emunuTi or HiujidiT fmm rvd uutn. Tile latter 

wero Ukn nxen ^A^iruribwti, TLo former wurv tnillid olml of 

servifTO for b^i^ing and taking eiLieif and fleet#, and nvrv < rolled 
JtAOttlli. 

The ijui'jifiion m-wm: Whj Here tiniieH'u stoni.^ especially Hflcn-d f 
Mom tlion ludf tho holy utanes ojeiitionitl about Gjneecc’ by PauwiiAi^ 
rough unaarked HtomsHT und lie upecj^y remark^ that it hoa 
L imb ait the Oreeku onco odoicd before they look to 
The iscrednesu of on ootoliLo ejcploms itself + It fed from heArim and 
brought its cTvdfrntiitlft with it. It obviously needrd no trimiiung; 
but why should other stonm not ha triininMl ? In India to-day many 
Hindus prefer a trimmed Atono or nvexi a briek aa the obj^^L al Iheir 
dev^otion^^ Tliey will not take a rough Htone that bcaru no impreim 
of human art. 1 hare often area a Hindu pick up an old brickbat h sot 
iti up on end^ dnia' a drcla around ii^ and proceed to say IlIh prayerd 
to it. Probably bievural znotivi*# upetated* We may AUpposo timily* 
that the older t"hu Ktoiiu, the 1 m» likely it was to be wotked with tool^- 
And^ occoniUy, tbu tool did not introduce into it the spirit, nutrient 
ormde, or ffmmi, but might on tlie contmry disturb the sama and 
ocvauinii it to iako Ulglit> The god probably dwelt in some stone 
or rock tt Iiieh attracted notice by its csoloar, siw. or pwitiop; for 
exaiDpICp in an oTratiC block standing solit4UT on rising ground or in 
a flat alluvial tracts or in a rock a-om sniooth and mimd in a toiront 
bed, or in a stone with a hole in it ready to receive libatioiu of oil 
and blood. Iho peat sfonei! of Stonehenge were, I believe, erratic 
blocks gatliefied together from the surmnuding plaui. 

In the hfsloiy of .lacob w'e have several other caamplof of stocics being 
lip as piJlarfl^ but always irTithoui nieutiuii of their bc^lrig wrought. 
His covenant with Laban * waa uemented by ft stone bebig Ihtia fict 
up, and on this occaaiDn his brcthrcti also had to giiiher itoiies atwi 
make a heap, called the Heap of Witness. Such mominientA were 
evidenilv intended to liouoo tliC God who was to watch over the 
agreement and hold cflcli party to the bargain» So Joshua AnxiouH 
to hold the people to the observance of the Book of the Law, took 
a groat »lono and set it up under the oak—the «w?red tree—that Has 
in the holy place. This stone was to he witne^, in case the pcopkr 
denlod their God. It wj|A to pUj quita a personal and active rdlo, 
for says tlio text' *it has heard al) the w'ords of llio Lord which He 
spoke unto us.' 

In anotJier paisage^ it is eiprcftfJy laid dovrn that the altar of iJahveh 
is not to bo built of hewn stom^: *for*^ so Jahveh is represented oh 
saying, * if thou lift up thy tool upon it* thou host polluted it.* Clearly 
the stoflu bed an antecedent taboo value of its oim ss part of a site 
■ fieri, iixi. 4,1. * Joditia xxjt. SO. " Eiad sx. 25, 
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ui)on whic-li tJie gad had rWMfwi hirnaelf. Ah ofti-u ilk nut a fitonf" 
WM AtiuintAi Jiol In ord^t to hiilJon' it, but hui^miyu- it ulreadA" 
holy* In It certwii plaf’e tfifne wk* * plenty drvil oi^ the Mviwiwftn 
my^l ot an Jjioob Raid : ^ Hni^r drcudfuL is tJiii^ pliiecv Sorely 
iho Lord in thla ploefi mid J knew it not ' Fnrtbwitli a atone in 
set vp foT the God to nhido tn. I know of nu CbrIitJiui Church eircept 
the Aftncnian in which the prolubitjon af hewn fittiiiCA is oontinnrd. 
fn Annefiia, whim a site bos been eboiuii. probably becimse it wa^ 
tradiTioiULlly holy befareiimid^ twelve ntonea of due ake are brought 
imwTDUglit and unpolkbed. Boeide Lhese a single rof'k is laid for 
the altar or fundajuent of tho oliurelii where the futiirr Afma will he, 
and four other unwrought stonM at tho four eomeiw around k. On 
these atones the bialiop thon makes the aign of a eresa with holy oil. 
and repeats oror «ieh tho fonnula : * May this stone lie blensedp 
be anointed^ and hallowed hy (or in) the name of PatJier, Son, and 
Holy Spirit/ 

I do not think tliat this rite was monrly mndeJled on tlie Script utwI 
paRsageSf w hf>ro 3 Idke« builded an altar Under the Mount with t welve 
ptUam round it for the twdvu tribes/ or whem Joithua act up twehx* 
stodeai in Gilgal taken out of the Jordun^^ Apart ftoiii the ^-t tliut 
these narratives were aetioiogieal^ i.t% subdequent exphumtions iu 
aceordauee with tlierdigioiis eustoma of the age uf aneient stone drelt?s* 
it IB probable that the ArmenianB in the pre-diristiait Age had aueh 
A rite of founding a temple or sitrfne, and that what ive find In their 
oldest serviee books is au attempt to ohristiiuibe the old rite. If nOf w e 
witness a etirioua and interesting developnientp Jtwuejy, the eonvemioii 
into a Clhrijtian Cbcrrh of the older eireJe of iinuTOught sacred Atonea 
grouped around a primitlTo altar. We mmt Uot foiget lliat in llmt 
C^^uut^y hullM, rams, fiheep. and even fowU, me stiJi takeu to the 
church to bn aacriBeed by the priest and detieon with due reUgiouiv 
rites. 

In the Eui^t the cult of atanea, piliamp and trees atill flourishes^ On 
Mount Sion ut JeniaalRm there ift A church which Balaiiadiii after 
the couquust of Jcnualom gave to the Armen ians. It m di^eatecl 
to ISt. James, and tho AimcnianA have hnilt a cooveut around k- 
The western w-aU of this cbuich ia carriinf over a Iai^ boulder atone, 
or rather^ 1 should tfay, Ja interrupted by an opening to aceoPiUKpdate 
lU presence. This provei tliat the stone w'os in its pteaent posit ioii 
before the church was built. Wlicre it projects through the church 
wall it is amooth and poluibed with the kiosea which Armeniam^ S^Tjnn, 
and C;rMk pilgrima have from time iinmcmuiia] laviKlird npon it- 
Mr. Arthur Keans contributed a remurkable paper jua ynam ngn to tiie 
fiilknic Joumai on the ‘Sarvh'ul in Turkisl] damiiuofu^ of Tr^n* and 
* Elftci Mir. 4. ^ JoAhus Iv- m 


11. Suiiiif in : Cmiybe^re ISH 

PillflT Witt^hlp % More recently ih^re app£^n-d la tbo * 

A paper by the laic S&niuel Ivor CiirtiaHr t^olitled ' Sur^i'j^Als of Auoleot 
Bemitk Kolixion in ^Tian OntrPA of MuuIfui oiid Oiriatioo loflu^noo \ 
lit our owo islaiii:! we oan trace long after llio Keforniatioii a ewlt 
of atouOR idootirai with tbn aneienl culU 1 haYC onuoteratod^ AalAtB 
tbo end of the iievi^nteiintli centaiy in OrJoie'y tho poftRuntfl kept 
ruiuid AtoDM with hol«c In them, and wkeneYtr they hmwed baer they 
poured or finitfruita of the new beor into the hole for the 

Brownto. Thfl Irirk oppueed the usage ; but the women bpJmved tlmip 
if they did not do itp the Brownie fipcrfled the beer-P They admilkii. 
how-evra", to ail Ediiiburgh tourist w"ho rolat-ai the fact, Uiat although 
the Bron^ie spoiled the p«tny hrew^ he eeldoin intcHerod witli the mom 
coreifully propored threepenny hrair. 


12 

Js L€ cuUc rfu 9oUU H Ujf jmcrificct Aumatfia dUt fetf Grtes the Anek 
Wyi rnwr-feM ; maintuined that the colt of the euji bad boon practined in 
Greece from an oarly period, efipecially in Crete, LaeoniAp and Areadiu^ 
and was acoompaniad with hojnim Boerifioeev This eult and tbeso 
socrifioea had been brought over kilo Greeoe from PafeiitiiiB by Iho 
emigrant tribe of Dan, who had been compelled to flee fifom tboir 
country at the time whuti tbe propbeta of Baal had bwn maswered 
by KUJ^* Tlip w'onihip of tho Sun-God Baal had boon combined 
with that of the golden calf of Jeroboam aiiice the roigti of Aliab and 
JezebeL Tr»t?C3 of tWa onlt-jtiypfation may bo foimd in Greet place- 
names and poruona] lumicfl derived from thu root of * Dan ^ from the 
name of the hill Ot I>ati and from the aBiiiru ^ EEias \ The pcstsistenoe 
of the cult and the ritual of the enugrant Danltcs woe due to the 
eiJorts of the magic iana whn followed tbem in tbeir migtationa, aa ia 
shown by the iegetidR of Kirke and Medea. 


* p. 4I5 p 
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THE CRETAN AXE-CULT OUl'SIDE CRETE 
Bv A. B. COOK 

Mobb than half A ccntiuy Jsos oLupoed idnce tlist oilniimble nnhnW 
Loi^glt^riartint drew attention to the cult uf tlieoxe. Ha won JmprtHOMi 
by the foot, now conunonJy admitted ’ thoitgh still Imperf«:t Jy undcr- 
Btood, that tlio character used by the ancient E^iAioiis to duuuto a 
^od woe sha|Mx] liki: on aae (Fig. 1),* 

1 liS 


ml ii in ini 

Fnt> 1. 

Why the Uldiyptiaiui used an axe (If It be an axe) as the dctertninalire 
of a god, is a quceticMi that might be anan'crod in moni waje than one. 
Were we to ombork ou tho diaounsjon of it k propoa of our tiist iliastra' 
tion, we should probably gat no further. 1 must, monover, content 
myself with n mere DientiDn of n deeply gntonwLmg paper hy Ptofesaur 
Nflwbeny just published in the IJrerpool Antuda of and 

Anihropnloffy* It is hero shown that twice in thp fifth dvnOsty a 
priest of the Itouble Axc ' is rwordKl, wbtio onca in the twenty-sixUl 
dyuBBty there is an allusion to on Amaais ‘ pnwt of HA of the Doablo 
Aio ProfsHHor Nowbeny justly comparta the Minoan cult, of which 
I shall bars more to say. 

Longpiriof also pubtishod an AnsyTian cylinder in whits agate, whidi 
had been brotight from Constontmopls by a certain M. Cayol (Pig. 3).* 
This show* a priuitly pcjiMOoffO prosaating a fish to a deity who h 
symbolized by so oxs and a knobbed sceptre ettotod on a high-ljocbed 
throne. Behind the throne (s ou ifier. above wiueh wa see the sun, 
tbs moon, and soven stain. If it be asked. Who is the deity tiiuo 
symboUzed by axe and sesptre f.^io mnst probable answer appeals 

' Sen, however, F. L. OdfliUi, BUtvgtgpAa, p. -W, Fijp. fiu, 114. 

' B, A, WoUii BudgSi TKt Qada e/ E^y^Sutiu, i. US;. 

' P. B. Sewluffiy, ‘Tw,> Culls of the tHd Kmgaom.'in .Jsasfe «/JreJlaeeiew 
awf dsfAnippk{ii>at lflP8. J, 3< s^q. 

* G. Scbhimbsi]^, (Berra jfc 4. Lon^ffritTr L I7(X 
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to be, Marduk, the head of the Babylonian pantheon. Marduk was 
identified \^ith the planet Jupiter, and the fifth tablet of the creation 
epic represents him, under the name of Nibir, as exercising a control 
over all the stars and especially as ordering the constellations.^ True, 
the symbol of Marduk is a spear more often than an axe. But a cylinder 
of rock-crystal in the Museum at Florence portra 3 rs him with both 
(Fig. 3).* 

Another deity who might claim to be represented by an axe is 
Adad or Ranunan—the Himmon of the Old Testament—who appears 
on a relief from Malatiyeh : ^ bovine horns project from his head, and 
in his hands are an axe and a conventional thunderbolt. The adora¬ 
tion of an axe set up as the symbol of a god—w'hether that god w'as 
Marduk or Ranunan—lasted on into the Persian period, to judge from 
such seal-stones as the following (Fig. 4).^ Pliny states that the Magi 
practisedCLTinomoTi/iaor ^divination by means of axes’.® Perhaps our 
intaglio represents a scene from their ritual. However that may be, 
a worshipper is seen in an attitude of adoration before a vertical axe. 

But we have not yet done with Longpdrier. He conjectured, though 
without ofifeiing any definite proofs, that in Gaul, too, the axe was at 
one time an object of veneration. I am disposed to think that here 
again Longp4ner was right; and for the following reasons. Latin 
tomb-inscriptions from Gallia Lugudunensis are regularly marked 
w'ith the sign of an axe or chopper, either incised or carved in relief, 
and end with the formula ; ^ So-and-so dedicated this monument 
under the axe ’ (Fig. 5).® The phrase svb ascia dedicare has for the 
last two centuries provoked the curiosity of the learned. Monographs 
have been devoted to it, and the literature is already large. Most 
scholars (including Mau^) take it to mean that the monument was 
dedicated before it was finished, being still, so to say, ‘ imder the axe * 
of the stone-mason. But Otto Hirschfeld, who has edited these 
inscriptions for the Berlin CorjmSy records ® his emphatic opinion that 
the tombs in question were under the protection of some €rallic divinity 
symbolized by a sacred axe. And £mile Guimet has adduced certain 
facts which point clearly in the same direction. For example, at 
Avignon ten sepulchral urns of stone were found arranged in a circle 

* M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Aaeyria^ pp. 434, 459. 

* J. Menant, Glyjdique Orientale^ ii. 60, Fig. 52. 

* G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization^ p. 663, after Layard, Monumenie of 
Nineveh^ I^t Series, pL 65. 

* J. Menant, Olyptique OrientaU, ii, pi. 9, 7. 

* Plin. N. H. 30. 14, 36. 142. 

* C. /. L xiiL 2140. 

’ Man in Pauly-Wissowa^ ii. 1522. 

* Hirschfeld in C. /. L, xiii, p. 256. 


JSC /'/, Rfiiffiittis the (ii’t'ck'}i utul Hu miUA' 

with a biDoac axe in llw fniddlc ot whilv in aomc!- rLaliaJi rjOtfaia 

doHu lIlD uma &re covrmj wlih a tile of innrblf^ or ofit it'bioli 

it^ tho rcpnisenlatioii of an axe—Llif^y lit^raJly 
A panilfc] to GaJUir [ufixbNloneH ^dc^icatHl iindf’r the axe^ 

Xiiay bo found in certain nunc toniUitoucw dodicat^^ under, or at \«?Ast 
marked wjthr tbc Imiijmcr of TliDr. A good example from Hoamtig 
in Denmark wa* pubfudied by Ft?lifnH?n,* Tlie parallel auggeafai tluit 
the axe on tlio f^oUie touiba nas, IIIlC Tlior^a liauniifir, the urnapoti of 
a thunder^od. Hut bqd tbo Oaula of Gallia Lugudunoruk a thunder^ 
god^ and did lie otand m any roJatcDii to an axa 1 Ltiean in a wetl- 
knoM □ poiiHagio mentionh together tlireo Gollio di-iu'tss—Teutatw^ Enua, 
and Tarunia.^ Of thetw? the la^t-imined, Tattuib, troa certainly a god 
of iliuudor. All thnee^ imc M+ llialojDoa Romucb hm pifo^vtd,* appear on 
tbo carvod altarp whirh uaa unearthed at Parifi ta 1710, boniatJi the 
apso of ^^oLiT-Daniu. Wo are coiwemed only w itb the ropreaontation 
of Esm*^ Tkia, aa M. Reinaoh aboa‘od,^ oceupieA two adjoining ponobf. 
One panel gi ven ua a bearded god, inscribed ESVS^ Ko ia eniji^aged in 
felling a wiHow-tree with bia uplifted aso, Tlie otlier panel ® baa a 
grt*t bull wearing n luttg aaddle^loth or On kiii htad and 

har'k am Threo emncft visible ogainat tho foliflgo of the wOIdw. The 
inacription above rnoB TA^IVOS- TROCARaKvs^ Mbo Bull wilb the 
Thnw Cmnoor^ Here, then, Ui Gallia Liigudunensk W“0 Imve an 
axe-bnajing god, eloecl3" oBbOCiated Ti'ith Tarank, a tbiuider-god. 

M. Roinaeh * w ith hla u»iud pcnetralJon detoeted a oiiiular acciio on 
BD altw found near Tr^vos in 1805.*° Again ue lee a uoodH;uttw 
fallir^ a trw, perhapH nieoiit for a uilloa'. On the tree atv u btiira 
head to the Jeft^ And thwu large hirdH with long beaks ta tlio right. 
TkcAo animala oertAiJily eorretEpoud with tlia bull uiid the crones of 
the Paris altar. But for a furiJier diseuaHion of both monuiliejita 1 
muift refer yon to M. ffeiriuelfii fu»cbuiLing f7uifr^, 3IytAf4 tt 
In pobtaingT how'evftr. 1 would ventuitr onu KuggfstiaiL Tlioodd cotu- 
bination ol bull and crane and oxu occurs ali^ in the Git'ok atca^ 
W'hen Tljc^ieua lind slain the Minotaur, the ' Bud of 3ilinua\ Iiu insti¬ 
tuted at the KiTaiunJun altar in Deltas a dunce eaded the G&uhos or 

^ t, Gmmet IM fascia dfM Lyon, 1S?2, p. 1 

* l±, Jb.. p ^ pi 1, UK 

* H. lV»t4]HbtOp Uidiiv ilcH Oftii&dknM, ic,* imoft, M Rwm, p. Ha, Fta. U Cp. 

K D. C. da la Sanjuuky^^, f Aj? Ikti^ian af iM Tsuittm*^ p, 

* Lucan, L 444 * 8, Myihv tt Rth'^mus, IL 172. 

■ A Bertraiuh La i/rf p. MO, Fig. 00. 

"* 8. Kaiuachp £7ii^, RH^^ans, 1, 23.% 238 tHj, 

* A Bartruid, La Rdi^n diw OatUaii, p 35U Fin, OUl 

^ 8. AnOAcli., €idkM, ti i, 23* 

" Bcmmff c. 2(M>, Rg. ^ h. 
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'CniJic\ wtucli ImitnU'd ihv L win Lings and Lumlnga of tbp Vjabjri nth, 
pUiuubL^'^ rcKardixl m tlit- ‘ Fiatu af lin* Diiuble^Aai? 

But—to ruturji to lla^ uf Gallia LugudunmHia— vn^ hAfa htvn. 
that nut improbably tlicy thv weaiion »f a thnnder-god 

ur A Ligbtujng-gud. Sitvb a aouLTpLiuD dji!u hnnl. Efcii miii^Bdav'H 
pf omuiUt on the fartn^ Bcuvmy in Saune-eUlAixc, as soon hh ih^ 

bear lliv liiiit rumbIJngB iif tlitmdcr anil the diujxc of laiup 
bring uut into tbo ynni and ivt up dl'AiI' tiio tluTHhoId nf tlif^ 
an iron axo^ uitb iU Jiandli^ agaiJiift iliv gniuati tuid Its bJadn uppi?r- 
raost, U> pfwervo tbg tlioy any—from lighiziing and tniL* 

SbiQO Longp^ri^r laid down tbo pen noone liaadou^so mticb for the 
eluHdation gf the nxe-oult as Dr. Artbui- Kvuqb. Hi$ diisogverier At 
Knqciaoa have made the Cretan donble-axe ngtorioua. 1 bJi&JJ ngfi 
tberoforep take up your time by recapitulating the evidenoe from C'rete, 
hilt rather endeavour to eirtend it to roitnlriea adjacent. 

1'here wait in antiquity a eortfsietent tradftion to the eifeot that* when 
Minot murdered at Kamikoii in Sicily, the Crttam vainly Atteinpted 
to take the town and were tben driven by etreni of waather to land in 
lapygia^ Here they built and beaAine the lapygiarus ai MisHapia.^ 
lapyx, tiie oponym of the LapyglAfiH+ uas said to liave been thn iHin of 
Dudalcie^^ Now in view^ nf ihm Lradilionfil ennoisjJun betwevu tlio 
lapygians and the f-Vutaim of the MuicHin Age It izi intemititig tu find 
Athenaeuii giving a doM-ription of llie lapygiaiia that with curioii£i‘ 
exActitude euJtKtlie Minoans.^ ^Thu race of the lapygiaius/ be eaya, 
*is derived from terete. came to look for GlaukoA and settled 

down hem. Their dDHrendutitSp forgetting the orderly life Of the 
CrutonSp reached such u piloh of luxury^ and ffubsequent-ly of insolence* 
that they were thu Htwt to paint tboir to get front loclni and side 
locla of faJiio hair, to wear Howered robot!, and to deem work and 
labour a diisgrace, Ordinaiy dtb^rui made their houaea roora magni- 
bvunt tkaii the toiuplc^. wliilo the pHneipaJ men of the lapygiaiusT 
treating the deity with inault p deetrojed the statueR of the god* out of 
the trOinplyn, and bade them give place to their bettera* Wheruforu 
they were struck by fire Aud bronze from tJio sty ; and the fame of it 
waa apread abroad, for bgltfi from heaven fniged of bronze were long 
tu be scon. Ai^d to this veiy day all their descendantB live abaveu to 
Lbe Akin and woarltig the garb of mouTTiErB^ in want nf all tho luxuries 
that w ere theirw bolorc-^ (n tbia monniful but emineiiily moTAl Story 
W'O note more Ihau oitO Minoon trait—the painted faces of the lupygisEia, 
their Artifioial front loehx and aide luokfl, their Powered robffl, the 

'■ Plut. F* Tk4* 21* oitTi. * F. B4Ulbt. Lt Ftjik-lert ifr F marct L lOTh 

* Hdl, 7. Ita atnib, 27l>* SS2 s op 4. 70. 

^ Btiab !^70, FUn. _Y. M, 3. lOg* ikiliii- 2, 7r Mart. Cap. ML 

* AtberL &i22 r-SUJ a. 
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magnificence of their houses as contrasted with their shrines, and 
lastly the bolts from heaven forged of bronze, which may fairly be 
identified with the bronze double-axes of I^iinoan worship. Those who 
have qualms about this identification should first consider a narrative 
told in the same context by Athenaeus.^ He cites it from Klearchos, 
the pupil of Aristotle, a most respectable authority* It appears that 
the Tarentincs, having overthrown Karbina, a city of the lapygians, 
and exposed the inhabitants of the place to the grossest outrages, 
were visited by the vengeance of heaven. All who had offended at 
Karbina w'ere struck by hghtning. The Tarentines therefore erected 
in front of their doors a number of pillars equal to the number of men 
that failed to return from the expedition into lapygia. These pillars 
were, in Klearchos’s time, still to be seen before each house in Tarentum; 
and, w’hen the anniversary of the disaster came round, the Tarentines, 
instead of lamenting the dead or pouring the customary libations, 
used to offer sacrifices on the pillars to Zeus KalaibdUSf the god who 
descended in the lightning-fiash. From this important passage of 
Athenaeus I would draw two inferences. Firstly, the pillar-cult here 
mentioned again points in the direction of Minoan Crete, and reinforces 
my argument about the Minoan character of the lapygians. Secondly, 
it would seem that the Tarentine equivalent of the lapygian god, who 
hurled fire and bronze bolts from heaven, was Zeus KataibdUa. On 
which showing the Minoan double-axe becomes the weapon of a 
lightning-god comparable with Zeus. 

If the lapygians of Messapia, as Herodotus termed them,^ were thus 
derived from the Cretan foUow^ers of Minos, we should expect to find 
traces of Minoan cult in Apulia. And this, if I am not mistaken, is 
actually the case. I would invite your attention to the old indigenous 
pottery of Apulia, on w’hich I tliink I have detected various Minoan 
motives. Such pottery is poorly represented in our vase-collections; 
but I b^n with some uncatalogued specimens in the British Museum 
(Fig. 6). Here is a flat cup with a lugh handle shaped like a pair of 
bovine horns. This handle differs from the ordinary Mondhenktl or 
ansa lunaia of North Italy and Central Europe, because it represents 
the forehead and eyes of the beast as well as the horns. . It has also 
an additional feature of interest. Betw een the horns rises an uncertain 
object. Is it a column ? Is it a would-be flower ? Or is it rather a 
stylized form of the double-axe ? This double-axe, if such it be, has 
a tendency to disappear (Fig. 7). In the example before you it has 
become a mere vestigial object, its stem having perceptibly dwindled. 

On the next specimen (Fig. 8) the axe has vanished altogether, though 
the horns remain. That w'e are on the right track in explaining these 

* Klearch, Irag, 9 (F. H, Q. u. 306 sq.) ap. Athen. 522 D sqq. 

• Hdt 7.170. 
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liaiuUcA hy » rtififrouce to Sliiioan PuJt appi*i* furtlior fnim windiy 
vfissol* of fliEniLu- fabric bat different abapo (Fig. 0). Bere wb have 
■ luuidlo «lorn<*d, not wilJi a poii of boms and an *io between tbem, 
but with tbn» bactylic cuneo gFOuped together in a manner Bi^ggeotiTo 
«i a lotiM- hud. Before tboiu etaods a priiatosa with nar-ringH, necklace, 
&O41 who app»™ to bo piuaofltiiig the egntenta ol this remarkable 
vase. Finally, the body of tin- vow la painted with decorative baniLf, 
including a frifwc of bird* and a row of ritunl horna ijnJte in Minuaii 
Mtylc. If time allowed, it WTOiild bo poMiWe to ehow that the 
* hoUr-glaes ’ omamcDt, ih> eliaraotaristic of thiwa local Apulian vaaca 
(Fig. Iti),' in but a dcrivatico of the dnubio’asc. 

From Apulia w o oroea the Adriatic to Epinia, and bero too wo find a 
Btriking parallel to the Cretan axa-ciilt. It will be remembRned that 
the painted uarcopbogUB from Hagia Tnada in Crete * reprwenta a pair 
of double-aiea eoi bedded in two mpporta uf unique d«ign. ProfesHor 
con Dnlin kindly infomiB mo that tlires aupporta are apparently pillara 
or poets oovurod with leaves—most probably with oyprem We». If 
aOi they were obciously ritnal snbstiiutea for cypresertitwa. On either 
axe ia perehed a bird. IVofnasor ran DtUm take* it to be a raven. Dr* 
Arthur Evajui—perhaps a black woodpocker. When Ualbhurr'a forth* 
coming publication of the moiiiinient reachea Mr. I^onlo Fowlur, our 
uncertainty will be curled. An>>liow, a priwtBsa in tlio ekid 

of Homa animal, probably that of an o3f. is j»uriBg a red liquid Into 
a jar viaible between them. Now i WBiit you lo compare with this 
iioeno Philoatrato&’a description of Dodona.* * The golden pigeon.' ha 
says, • is still upon the oak-lrEe, eho that ia wine in sayings and oraoles 
that aJie nttora afl from 2ciis. And here is sot the axo (wruu ** oSros 
I in'Af-ut) left by Hellos lire wood-cutter froui whom the Helloi of 
iJodona trace their descent/ lldloatratWa description suraly talUes 
in a rcmarkahlo any witli the Cretan pointing. It gives ub tho uacrod 
tree, tiio hhd, end tho rote. Moraovar, a luinlBturts doable-axa of 
bronze found at Dodotia * recalla tho miiuoture votive axes of Crete. 
And tho famoiM Pefriddlw or * Fipwaa ’ of Dodona ware by many of 
tire andenta (including Herodotus, Strabo, and rauHaniaa) * bcL'eved 

to Imj . * 

Till! pjg«»n oa the Dodon^vmn oftk is hy h broiiffl? com of 


^ H Mwr In the BSwiww-M ilL 3. 

* M J Ta««m,c ia the ihWijai'. 1B07. !»- ^ Fig. 3t A urea, 

securare repwtematiMi (cdoared ptotca, Ac.) ol ihia famo^ «u«iplui^ ■■ to 
«ji^iMif- iU iho fortiicoiiiitig numbw c^f Uit JfwjtKnvw^ AmlifAk : ®r 

* pyiu«1y. Im. 2. 33, la 

* CwpiuitM, Dadonc *t p3. C4h ^ ei 

* ffdt, 2, Slrab. u Z"*^- 1* Paimw 10. 12, 10. aSih, 
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Epirus.* The axe left by Hellos the priestly wood-cutter in the sacred 
tree is nowhere figured on the monuments. But it may, I think, 
be recognized in a folk tale heard by J. G. von Hahn at Jannina,* 
close to the site of the ancient Dodona. The relevant part of the folk¬ 
tale is as follows : A priest once went into the wood to cut timber, and 
set about felling a wild pear-tree with his axe. Out of the tree 
a she-bear, who consorted with him. The priest left his axe in the 
tree and departed. The she-bear gave birth to a boy and, when he 
was old enough, told him that the axe was his father. The child 
became the strong man of the district, brandished an axe that weighed 
five hundred pounds, and won for himself half the kingdom. 

The incident of the axe left sticking in the sacred tree occurs also in 
the myth of Erysichthon,* and should be compared with various cases 
of a sword left in a tree by a hero or a god—for instance, the sword left 
by Orestes in a tree at Rh^on,* the sword left in a tree-stump by Pin 
at Fintra,^ the sword left by Othin in King Volsung’s oak, a tree knowrn 
as the banulokk or ‘ child-tree 

In this connexion we might also cite (Fig. 11) * the central pendant 
of an Etruscan gold necklace. It takes the shape of a palm-tree, on 
which rests a disk enclosing a decorative double-axe. And, as if to 
show the connexion between the axe and the thunder-god, a neohthic 
arrow-h^ of flint—a ‘ thunder-stone ’ in popular par lanoa_^jg em¬ 

bedded in the base of the tree. 


We next turn to Tenedos, coins of which have a male and female 
head on the obverse, a double-axe on their reverse side.® Dr, Arthur 
Evans reasonably conjectured that the former was the ‘anthropo¬ 
morphic equivalent ’ of the latter." .My friend Professor Ridgeway 
has laid stress on the probability that the Tenedian double-axe was a 
p^tive unit of currency.*" But Professor Ridgeway himself allows 
that the said axe may also have been a sacred object.** I do not know 
whether the evidence for a definite cult of the double-axe at Tenedos 
has been fully appreciated. Makarios the paroemiographer says : ‘In 
the island of Tenedos were dedicated two axes, which were worsWpped * 

• Imhoof-KeU«, Tier, und PfianzenbOder. pi. «, 28; C.R. 1903, xvii. 408, Pig. 4. 

BareiiSA™ ^nd albanesieche Marthen, ii 72 sqq., no. 73, ‘ Das 

^ Kallim. B. Detn, 60 Sptxri xebeor aipirrn. 

• Varro rad Cato ap. Prob. in Verg. bue. praef. p. 348 (Lion). 

^ J. C^irtin, Bero-TaU» of Ireland, p. 485 aq. 

• E. UagniisBon and W. Morris, VeUunga Saga. p. 5 sqq. 

^ E. Cartailhac, La France prikittorique, p. 6, Fig. 3. 

Brit Mtu. Cat, Gk. Coins, Troas, Ac., p. 94, pL 17, 13. 

A Evans in the J. H. 8., 1901, xxL 108. 

«w Sir f •’ pp- 

W. Ridgeway, &c., p, 319, IL 2. 
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mAicrit Atimtm Aptisto)u)« Ill 4 l«a I ' The 

Teiivdiiuiii Among thfir diilrfAtKl ubj(!«4a liunour a cwnplc of ASes ’ 
1^l< d#« 1 l) 9 pur« ApcistaUo» i.'vttatiiJy is a ver^' late aiitlioFjty 

(fiftocoth cttnlnry), but bu appeun to bo copying vefbaiitt* from fSuidiM 
(tenth ewitury)* or Pliutinei (uJiitb coiitury),* pod they in turn depend 
upon cArtier and mnni reliuble suuivcfl. If thceo Alfusione to the trult 
of two AH* in Tenedou are trtiatworthy, they fonji A point of iwem- 
blunoe betwopa TcncdiAn and Miiio»n practice. Tlicy aim i-xplun 
the jw wM wnm*, ur dty'ArniK of Tenedoe—nitnesa an inucrripUaii found 
at Olympia (fig*) bu nch of graptiu. wJiicJt from about 420 b. c. 

□DP arda in conelantly aiutociatod with the douhle-aae on TaDedion 
cairn, flUggeata that the axe soiacliow brought fertijity to the vincyardu 
of the iaiand. A rani coin of Tcnodffli. first puhlwhed by Canon Givtii' 
weii in IH»3. empiiaidzcii llie same thought (Pig. 13) ‘ An amphwa 
ia placed beside the double-axe, the left handle of tbo funner beiJig 
attached to tbaahaJt of the latter by tneanaof a fillet. Wo are reminded 
of the Civtan Bareopbague, which ahowed a iwo^bandlcd jar between 
a pair of ahh and a preeteea filling it n^tb a led liquid. A yet rarer 
Coin of Tenedou (Pig. 14)^ reprcMiiM the doublo-axe etanding on the 
uppermost of thico ateps between two piUam or piJlar-like sitpporta. 
Again we are reminded of tJie way in w'hich lillnuau art depicts a double- 
axe standing tm a stepped baee between two haetylio columns ;* and 
We may justly oonclude that in Tenedou, as iu Greto, thedoubl^axa wua 
itself on flbjort cjf woiahip. Ij»normuiit * supposed tliat it was the 
symbol of Uionyuos DkmyHos tlio' .^e’, who ww wotuhipped 

at Pagaaaion the Tlieesalian coast.'® But this in^nioiu vim- we 
not stay to criticiio, though a compariBon of fWonysiw Ui'Aumc with 
ParafUffiama, ibo ‘ Atce'-Baina, mJiglit prore instructive. 

IVe oome now to Lt'dia. Lydia is the homo, if not of the double- 
axe, At least of the word An'ftae, a Jiioli is Lydian for it.“ Yet in Lydia 
itself the doubioaxe has not often been found. A lioacd of jcwellefy 
discovered In 1878 near Aldin io Lydia <H>ntainGd nuiaotoOs douhle- 
Bxea modDof tlun gold plate and one fungle aieof a perforated typo.'* 
More to the point Is PlotaicL's statement that tbo Xaftiw wna a sacred 
heirloom of tbo Lydian kings, which was introduced into Osria about 
‘ Makar. A 7. * AposUiL lA 20, 

■ SmtL a V. T*W».™ * li’bot. L«w. a v. T™a.=* 

‘ AuAfftdbutictii. w Olvmpia. I,pi. 31. of 

* NvmitnaaticChrmittf* ISOA p. 80. jJ- IS- 
’ ZtOxAnif Mr A'aminaa/it, l«)7. xi* 274 sq.. pi. lO, 0. 

» Jaaua/ of Me BrMih «< AiMmt, IWl-2. ™i. 200, pL 18, knnx W 


PAlfyiLii^titk 

■ Fi IrfuiiiMaAnt in Diin.'roliPTg-Ssifllioi Du'J^ Atii. J, i+ 

<* TWpomp. /rap. 3W<#', H O- 1- 332. i». «3J, «hol ILJ*. 42^ 

» Mat. < 3 r. «. " B- B. 1370 , ili, 120 sq., pL A 
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700 B.c. and there placed in the hand of Zeus Labradeus.* This state¬ 
ment is supported by the coin-types of Lydia and Caria. Sometimes, 
as at Aphrodisias, the appears alone—a divine object bound 

with a fillet (Fig. 16).* At other times the Xafipn>t is placed, just as 
Plutarch said, in the hand of Zeus. So in a primitive xoanon at 
Euromos.® And so, too, on the coinage of the Carian satraps in the 
fourth century B.c.* It would be tedious, and indeed superfluous, to 
discuss the various forms of this Zeus that occur in Asia Minor and 
Cyprus. But, speaking at Oxford, I cannot refrain from an allusion 
to one of the Marmora Oxonknaia. A small altar (Fig. 16),® discovered 
in a Turkish cemetery between Aphrodisias and Hierapolis, is marked 
(as you see from Chandler’s Ulustration) with a double-axe, beneath 
which runs the inscription : 

Aios AttBpovrlSoul Itol Sun Mfycb-jtrTOv (sic). 

Lastly, I would cany your thoughts from anterior to interior Asia. 
Mr. :^ward Conybeare suggested a few years since that, both in name 
and in nature, the labarum of Constantine was but an adaptation of 
the pagan \dftpvt.* The value of Mr. Conybeare’s acute suggestion 
obviously depends on the possibility of citing, not merely isolated 
examples of the Constantinian monogram from dates prior to that of 
Constantine, but rather a connected series of formal links between 
the Xafipin and the labarum. For this purpose the most fruitful field 
of research appears to me to be the coinage of the Greek and Scythian 
kings of Bactria and India, which have been so ably catalogued by 
Professor Percy Gardner. These rulers placed on their coins mono¬ 
grams of unknown meaning. The following sequence, arranged in 
chronological order, is taken from specimens of the third, second, and 
fet centuries before our era (Pig. 17).* So far as shape is concerned, 
it does seem feasible to derive Constantine’s monogram from the 
double-axe. Of its component letters X will represent the wings of 
the axe, while P approximates to an early form of handle (Fig. 18).» 
Nor is there any phonetic difliculty in associating the wortl labarum with 
the word Xdppvi and its cognates. Nevertheless, till further evidence 
is available, it would be wise to suspend judgement in the matter. 

We have now gone the round of the Mediterranean, and it is time 
• Plut. Qmat. Or. 45. 


sPixodam. 


• Brit, Mw, Cat. Ok. Coins, Caria» p. 38 sq., pi. 7, 2. 

I Ib., p. 100, pi. 17, 8. « Ib., p. 184 8q., pi. 28, 13= 

R. Chandler, Marmora Ozoniensia, ii. Fig. 12. 

• E. Conybeare, Roman Britain, London, 1903, p. 228, n. 2. 

BriL Mus, Cat. Ok. Coins, Greek and Scythic kings: (2) p. 4, no. 6. (3) p. 16, 
no 33. (4) pp. 37 sqq., noe. 1. 2, 17, 18,19. (6) p. 38, no. 11. (6) p. 52, no. 8. 
(7) p. 60, noe. 16,16,17. (8) W. Lowrie, Christian Art and Arthaedogy, p. 241 d. 

J. Ddchelette, Manust <f archtologis prihistorique, i, 606, Fig. 242, 2, from the 
aUee couverU of Gavr'inis (Morbihan). 
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td feather iip our re^iulU. 1 propiMd, for dOftj-jJWft" td do m in a 
■tfiietf of more or )iw dogmatio propoJiitioii^. Tli^ will at leoat afFoid 
a to bo Hddlod with oiitioaJ 

to mo, thoo. t^iat throughout tlio «od Adrktiu an» 

(not to mmtion looftUtff# still fujthvr ftHdct) bovo to do with a oult 
of ijumomoriAl antiquity—tho Joii^t worship of o #4id nn 

oiuiih^motlinr* Tho former descendjir from uKen the lightuiug 
Caalie^ down, ond^ in old luifronio leavfw hii woopou o taogjblo 
tolwn of himorlf* 'the latinr n«i:>en<b« from below when vegetation 
epriogs up and. nt the Mme «Arly epoi^h^ gives a visible proof of her 
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]>r«MEnc« in tlio eftotwi uce. Wliow, M 'can th« cb« wiUi tiw sarco- 
phHgui Irom Hagia Tri**I», wu see the exa embedded in thu trW’tnmfc. 
tlioTD we must ncognixa thu unioe oI the eky-fnthar witli the wrtli- 
aiQllier—a union Meontial to the fertility of cTopa and benste and men. 
The HXO embedded in n tree is the prototype of tbe aioeHihedded in a 
woodej] column or a atalactile pillar. tJltiinately ft doubl^ftM of the 
usual typo ie found serving as a .ymbol of the ujiited deities, the aie- 
heod being the mule, tlie ftso-handlo the femata, element in their union. 

I1iie hypothesis implies that aae'iicad And ftao-handle' lafty be 
regarded (is two dislincl cotitire. But students of prinutiyo life 
(Dr. FVftzsr will contra] my assertion) will not bo slow to admit that 
possibility. The megalitbw art of Gaul wmetimes, as you ate, shows 
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tlie axe complete. Sometimes it represents tlie axe-blades separately 
(Fig. 19).^ Sometimes, again, we have, not blades unhafted, but hafta 
unbladed (Fig. 20).* The union of blade with haft might well be 
taken to symbolize the physical union of male with female. On this 
showing the masculine and feminine heads on the obverse of the 
Tenedian coins were indeed the ‘ anthropomorphic equivalent * of the 
hafted blade on their reverse. Further, from Tenedos it is but a step 
to Samothrace, where a mysterious triad of deities was worshipped under 
the names of *A(t€po^, ’Afuwc€/«ra, and ’.^fioKc/xro?. The Greek gram¬ 
marians assert that these were forms of Demeter, Persephone, and 
Hades.* May we not venture to suppose that ’AftoKc/xw, ‘ He who 
cleaves vith the axe,’ and *A^to«/xra, ‘ She who is cleft with the axe,’ 
are early titles for the Bridegroom and the Bride ? At least the deriva¬ 
tion from d(tvr) * an axe ’ and xc/xrui * to cleave * seems clear enough. 
Hesychius tells us that Ktfxrai means both * to cleave ’ and ‘ to wed 
1 may add that an amulet found at Vindonissa and figured by Orelli * 
represents a T-shaped object—a simple modification of the double¬ 
axe—the three divisions of the T bearing respectively the names of 
’Aficpos, ’A^ioxc/xra, and ’Aftoxc/xros, reduced in each case to the 
significant abbreviation AXI. 

The hypothesis that I have sketched may indeed help to clear up 
various outstanding problems. If, for example, in Minoan times the 
hafted axe thus denoted the union of male \iith female, it is possible 
that there was some such notion underlying the marriage-test proposed 
by Penelope to the Suitors. Tlie Odyssey certainly gives no hint that 
the contest was anything more than an athletic competition. Never¬ 
theless, athletic competitions in Greece were often serious enough in 
their origin ; and it may be that in this feature of the story, as in some 
others (for instance, the tree-bed of Odysseus), the poet is moderm'zing 
materials of extremely ancient date. Conceive for a moment that 
tliis was so. We have the axe-blades (as at Hagia Triada and probably 
at Dodona too) fixed into the top of their upright shafts. Have we 
also (as at Hagia Triada and Dodona) a bird or a woman simulating 
a bird ? I hesitate to suggest it—but wliat of Penelope herself ? Il^i^'Ao^ 
means a * wild goose ’, and wild geese are said to have rescued her from 
the sea. But nomen omen, 1 \iill not at this time of day start on a 
wild-goose chase. 

’ J. D^helette, Manuel d’archeohgie prihistorique^ i, 605, Fig. 241, from the 
aUee couverte of Gavr^inis (Morbihan). 

* 1(L, ib., p. 609, Fig. 244,1 dolmen of the Table des Marchandsai Locmariaqner 
(Morbihan). 

* Mnaseas and Dionysodoroa ap. schol Ap. Rhod. 1. 917. 

* Heaych, Kcpcrm* Kupat^ yt»fjujtrai and Klpaijt* ydpor. 

* Orelli-Henien, 440, Roaoher, Ltr, Myth, i. 742. 
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XEW LIGHTS OX THE CULT 
AXD SAXCTUAKIES OF 3JINOAN CRETE 

Bv ARTHUR J. EVANS, {Aw^teactJ 

This vj(^h'« m to tliu charactor of ikE Oataii anrf I1y{^4?!iia«(i]i 
roligian put in ]d00t by Llio author^ in hia work «n 'JViw and 

Pillnr CuH» lM?no runiurkably cnm^bomted by thn cDtimw of mnna 
necnni dwovcrl«8. Tlin tnniu nbjuctB ai Colt mope and more declare 
tliciaseivca oa aniaoiile—ecioictimos aatiLrul objectH, aa sacred ifLuDLis^ 
pcaL^t arid trrai ; ^reotnetimeA iirtlliuiHL, ita pillar^f, ennoi, and obcUAks, 
tbo poured l^oubte Ajeo and apparently evoji tlie Qinm. But i^lde by 
aide witb tbeso wo seo tbe oetual nepreaeutatlona of dhinitica, dtbet 
In tlie of and pauited dedgm, or in actual Imagei 

of oJay, faiencOp or metal, wliicJi fonnd t-hcLr place bedde tbe aaioonje 
ob^to of Cdlt in the vorioup ahrmep. In ita leading feature^^ how¬ 
ever* tbe Cult may be described as * boetyJlc "* 

The tnaUi dJvimtj jp clearly * Nature (ifoddessM—to whom tlio male 
divioity ip quite secondary—the tmo rcl&tionidiip being thna pne- 
pcn'ud in the Cretan legends of Rlioa and Zooa, 

Among tbe ‘ baetyllc’ or fclisb ohjoota of the Oq)t the principal in 
addition to peered trace and plllafe the Double Axe. An actual 
fr.'ena of wensbip of a pair of double aiee^ rking os ilkubJ from stepped 
booee, » now presented to u« in the wonderful painted KorcoplLagiis 
discovered by the Itolian ^tuuion at Hngia THada. Thnnc asv seen two 
dnublo axes — aignilleant of a dual (hilt—between which a prienteea 
|>Duni a libation, while behind stands another fcinuk* votary and 
a yuiitliful priest playing a seven^stnnged lyro. The nn^ult of the 
offuringa und ineantatioiui is viaiblB in the blrdo—perhaps the Eocred 
black woodpeckers of the Crotan Zeus—ueLtlcd on the apex of tha 
double axes and indicLating ilie descent into these bactyhc ob|eclA of 
tiio apirita of the dirimtieSp ThErj-^ w'ere charged, as it werOp with 
the gudlicad by means of the appropruito rituah 
The diHHS of new itiatenal ia sneb that only u suniniaiT account 
of it omi bo given on the prem^nt oecasian* A series of actual uhrinea 
and tJieir contents have now been discovered * the rniHst perfectly 
preserved in the Palace of Knossus. and St# dependencies ; hui othou 
have been found by Atiss Boyd (now Mrs. Hnwe«) at Ooumiap und by 
tfie Italian Mission at Hagiu Triads. The images and Cuh «bieoU 

0 


TRrt /X Rvli^hma of Mr Gn^kis amt Jioimm 

are wen In fclieir plaoefi on Irdge^i ub tll^J bflck of $mall iqUAine fells. 
Among thn 6gurai the RnaJcn-JioIdjog la the nao«t retu&rkable* 

In other eiiwn Jihe in AAfliKriated with a. doYO—tlic serpent symtjolsstin^ 
her chihonic coiuiexiooSp the bird lier cvIcslioJ attributes- In ajiother 
CBW rude Jzmriitone eoucretiuus of qonaMmitian form were placed in 
the shrine. iciRtead of hond'niBde imiigea. 

Besides the shrizies wvro a wrh's of FiiJur Houma n hieh ^eem to 
bo the er>'ptK of sanetuaH^v Riid evidently Jiad themselve$ reJigioiiji 
Aosutiialionei. They vvere in l^vo uiisea acwoeinted with the bows for 
the reeoption of oaered double uses, and h tores of ritual vwwla u aro 
found in contiguous ureas. In the "lattJo Fuloce" excavated this 
year at Knoasoa, a Pillar Itooni of tbia Itind bus conic to lights and 
its cxcAYation lins been heralded by tho discoveir of vcmcU* in the 
form of hulls' heads, apparently intended for libations. One of tliana 
is of black steatite Tinth a crystal eye and cameo shell in]A3ing—on 
extraordinAry work of art. 



1 hunks iu tliu kindnesa of Mr^ Seugcft the Ameneiui explorer^ it 
iA possible to give u representation of u rcmorluible gold AJgnnt 
ring from 3IokJo« throwing a wholly now light on the fJuIt of tho 
groat .Minoan Ci^deos. The scene repreoenta her ' Advent ^ from over 
sea in a bark, the prow of which is formed b^' her Kocred Hly^ while 
the stem ourves up into a dog^s heud^—the dog being ann of her sacred 
anmiars. On the veaHoh behind the Ouddeo^r is n tnw and its small 
shrine, and slie is shown in the aet of aaluting oa tho ship comes into 
harbour^ before tliu gate of a mnctuaiy. Thu marine sapoct of the 
Goddess, of u hjclt other indications liad already appeared^ la thus 
mado clear p and ctiHutis parallel apo suggested with the Byriun 
Atorgatis, tko Derketfi of Askalon^ and certain rcjirt^untationa uf 
the slmne of the Fuphian goddess In which a harbour with fkh appeani 
imznudiately before it. Gii a Gnwo-Roman goiii a tniat ap^iejint at 
thu temple stcps« 





14. Cuit amt fitam'fmneA «/" Jliiimn Cnic: liiviiat 107 

A yiuat V£ti(4y of indtCMtioiui Hliuiit' tlial iLic WMt (ji)Art<T of tlio 
PkIatb at KnoadOfl wiut for tliu mml jmrl 0&Acn(fiill3' * NAuctuary. 
Tho Rwjii of tbe 'J'ltrono itjwlf, willi iUi rOpesfUrti iiftim* of Hacnid 
griffijiA wBS probably a kind of niBptvr-buUio or (.'<rtwi*toiy for lb« 
Prii»t'KJiiga. 11 hw bo^n potwibli: tu rvatroro two pAOfk of mSmaliire 
wall'piujitlngft found in tbin PaIbcu rogtoii, one of which AiioHiMl— 
withiii tlic Polace walliK^i group of eacred trdoe. and a dunce, pcrbapi 
of an orgiiistio cKaractur—tlia prutot^'po of the ‘(.liorou of Ariudjio’. 
Thfl otiior panel oxhibited a Hinull Lcorplo rising above a court uf tlio 
Falucc. 'riio antual grounrd'pbn of unimilur bujlding, off the Contra] 
Court, bn* now roma to ligbtj and aji elov'ulion ubun ing it* tripartito 
division into ona contra] and two latoraJ eolujiuiar colb liaa been 
drawn out by Mr. Thoodoroliyfe of tba InulituU! of firitiab Architect*. 
For the firwl time vti aro, ihereforo. able to rovonetniOt a PiUar81irin9 
like tJiose KWH on the gold platw of Myccuac. 
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L’INKLUENCE KELitilEUSE DE 

i;astrologie dans le monde romain 

Pah FBANZ CUMONT. 

L'AffTUDUKJl*. longtenipa diacrfiditdc ct cDoiiactiw i e’jin- 

poMf do nouveau k rattention dcu ^nidite. A lu fin dn six* wficlo 
le d^vcJoppcnicnt do I’bbtoire A raontr* son irnpomnw aiiaui 
bicn pour J'^tude dca wicnew quo pour cello d«s nrbffona daiis 
I'antiniutd. Son actiou qui dovait devcnir prfipoiidArMi^ d*iiB lo 
ruuruniiEmc fomasn, cal reJativemeut rAoento. Lw uneiMia CroM 
nTront i»s ^orte, cotaiM on I’a tm longU-uipfl, m*« ib font 
condamii^c, ei la di™atinn sidAralc n’a jaiuaia Afci ndmisc par 
enx Maia aprda les conquoUw d’Alexandre j'hcUinmne cutra en 
conlaot av« I’o-trolatrio cbald6ounc. 1^ Babyl^iena a^»t 
cOJMtitn^ unc tliAologic d-app«oncc acicntiJlqOO fondfe 
noniio ei leu nuith4m*Uqu«. U atoTci^e qui * 

««cmor k po)3-t h«amo avoc la pbiloeopbie. J 

ot lw» fit i-ntrer dana eon ayatAme. penscur qui A^irinM 

BB pldnitudo lu fusion des traditiooB oncntalea avw Ion doctnw^ 
bBllcuiqoee flit PofiidoniuH d’Apain^«. L« UfUVW son 
entioreuMUit perduoa; maia noun pouvons none ren^ oompR ^ 
id^ca rvligiouawi pur cfilni qui jc* pmpafie* itT™ k 

tDOodv romain^ le Manilicfl- 



im F/. Refigiftfis of fir fimi ffa^wn-v 

tfi fnnDdf^, i| 4 ii pat tout divin, est r%i jiftr des bis immuahN, 
Jjtfl diTvraM! jMirtips rorg^miMmft univprwl Sont 116^ pftf Hii<' soli* 
daHt^ ^trnitcj, tiidb iioo fiympsttiifl pluH inliiije unJt kfi corps c^lcst^fl 

nm itmR *L aujc ebose# tflircHtnes. Le# r^vobtioOfl do* <|toil*s pro* 
diiiflpnt toii5» ]ps chii£igcnif:ntH do Lel iiAtorv ct dutcrOiioeriit toutos Icifi 
fwidonii liumaUicp. Konsgc indnie dc: ere gnuid mdoaOlsmc cosmlquc^ 
l^boniinL' doit so soumettTO & la Fa tali to; moi^p s'U QO pout 
it ses loi?p raison pfmt Ips oonnaJlr^p oL pToroyant alnsi lanr* 
applicattons ftitnrca, piinAtrpr los Hocrclii dc raTCair, C*r I'hominCi 
mierofwwmCt oomme rimivcn gouvortio par Urt Pflprit dirin. Son 
anio (wt nnc parctUo detaebtfo dc* foujt sup^ricurs. IW’enduo du 
<^SeJ. cJlo dolt y tomcicitcr apr^* la taofi. pour y Hrm ^tpmpllpnioat au 
milfpu dw BBlre*, (lout resseiico (sfc aiissi la aiennp. 

Otto cDorcptioa grandioao Ot cob^rente nc a’lmpnoK pasi sKulpQLfUit 

i cUo c<HiUmait; dcis i^l^mcots mjatiques qiii lELuuietit 

apppL au sontiment-. Lea dtoilw, quo I'hommo nper^oit ot dont Q 
obBPrrc Ics idouvcmcots, sont pour las astrologii'^ dr* dJeuj; la ctm- 
templatiou du cicl dcrient pour enic una ooramirniiHi. blEb traua- 
parte rinjo ejctasi^o an mUbu da ch<aur iwicnfi dea atoilpfl ot la fait 
mooio aTant 1ft trfipRS participer da bar diTinit^. 

Uoe i^l^ion qni plagait dona ta ooDtompiaticja nt rotuda dea oatres 
rid^t do la rift humsini^, qui dMataiiit do th^rirm aur la m^oniquo 
dft rastfts doctrinf^a th^loglquoa, no poirrait aWreflOEr qu^& 
une ^litft btftPftC-tnclIft^ Kt on pfTr-t au d^bnt do FEmpim ello cut 
aurtout de* adoptes dan* bs liaatca classeSp dmw lea irdrcba da la 
eoor ftt parmi tea sawntSp ot cependant clb dnrint lATgnmcnt popu- 
Uirft- Son pourolr mir Ion mssafta la nounelb religion aid^rab no 
dat pas k imo pmpagandft ntt^rairoH mais h la pr^dicaMon dw pr^treii 
oriontaux. D^k avMt F^oquo romsinft raetmlDgift s'^taifc mpoafe 
ftu ]>olj-th^ismft ^ 3 rpticn ftt syricn^ eornme an mazd^imo perw en 
M^flopotamift. Or, vers 1ft d^Sbut do notre les cult« da FEig 3 -p£ft|. 
do la Sync ct dc la Perse sc r^pandirent rapideraent fasquo dans bs 
prorinoM occidentalcs do Fempire, TUalgr^ lea diffrencea sccondsIraB 
qa'ila pea rent pr^nteri on pent dire cn g^d6ral qn'Us flrent trioinpW 
b ^Eti^iue thi^logique, savant et niystique, qui s''ftait oongtitn^ m 
Orient & T^priqiic alcxoictdrijift. I\a aiUftn^rcnt b prikloaiinjincB 
dans b paganbme d'ttn panth^Msme sololrc, dont Aurelbn^ ca errant 
Bon cmite dft Sot voulat f&ire la religion oHicicllft do l'cmpire+ 
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I*RESII)KXT'S ADDRESS 

By SIB JOHN RHYS 


I THtVK I luiw real! liiirauWi'liciie lifl'* 't waa hvld to 1 st! h ItJJing 
critirimn on MaiJhcnson'ti Owioji tlut it flovpr or lumlly ever Jludod 
to the Almighty. The iiniireseion this would liavc mode on tlie mi ml 
of any one with anything like n t-ompudiaiitivc l!imwl«]ge of the 
Twttire fiix! itcope of otidi literatures os the Neocellic Inuijitoge* jjossies* 
would have been raUHa- the conlraiy. As a mje they supply Imt fc" 
nfcnuins to clividity or deity, m> explicit niasoUiit of the ix-l^oo 
of our Celtic auastow. Newly mxjy thing rieUtiiig to the tild gwU 
Odd goddesses of the Britisli Isles - mid I iudude s-ith them prai tuadly 
thow of the Celts of Britaiiy—is u matter of infertm^ dniwii from 
various precurioui sourecs such os iiiyliis and fiilklDre, helped iu - 
fmsnccs ftum Uic iWiiiw of perwlia, rivore, and plflccB, ^Ve have no 
document descriptive of the figures of the Cellic pmilhroi. as «ich. 
mid bud MacTherson aituk- cxcurwiaiis into theology of miy^ kind 
he would have been Imvclliug beyond the domain indicated by his 


iiiatcriidK, wJiataver they mny have been- 

Evcrvthing we hnvo of k litoraiy nature baa pnssied tlimugh tlie 
hmida of Chri-thm «rihc«, mid what they or their «uj>' reiulem 
thought of the Iridi tciU be/ore them may unw mid then lie gm^ 
by olna of tlic exclamations which tlicy left behind them, sueli » 
‘ O Ernmnuiic!! ’ How far the old scribe* moditied their ongJimI* it 
it Holdom iiowible to say witli any approach to ccrLuiity. t teciunoi^y 
on illuminating gloss ha* slipp^'d into the Irisli Uxt, iUal we are told 
tliat the characlor hi hmid was reckonfid a. divinity at one ti^ 
1 uu, thinking of Coiichuhiir or Conor, who is representod m 
tmonim, Cycle of storie. aa king of UUtor. Uf him we are told 
that he was a terrene god of the Ultomans of his turn- by wtoch 
wo* meant appreaimttHv the beginmag of the f^nslian h-re- 

wokIs lined ill Irish are dfa to/awiffc . „ 

for ‘god; and comes f«»m mi early deinot otdPvo^ oniid^hairoiwan 

.itaiiSng: 1 m>ed not untimemte the cognate m the 

'fh^ adjeaivo MaiaiA-^dci-ivcd frem faZmn, * the carUi, the greuiid, 

means ‘of the earth, terrr-ne'. The explanation of this i. to be 


1 tlie r*# /are, f* lOI^ sad ““P*" W Ttsit. 

p, KUd the 


2U*J jT"//. //u* Cicnmi^is, f f (fiid Skivs 

:^ugljL ill tilt jiiK^icnt; IrhK rttory tliiit thy trhh f»n<k lnul bqtn i^ciitiui 
by the iineestfirs of tho Irwli ntci^ Jii n grent kittle^ that the gofU 
rDtrcntwl into tliL^ mrthr and continiiLYl tn livn iiutide the hills, llit; 
FaineKnnr Twprweiited fis mnkfiig tljclr Ivami^ underj^und ; 

And heni.t? Uiettf lini luiscii a eurtaiii mnniiiit of aatiiral ronfusiDii 
bvU'Cuzi tiieiii and tins "thIh of IriftH A in point 

in the Ute nf -SL IVitricIc dciscribts him* togetiif^r wftJi In a bi^ihops, as 
having omiii at night to a wkH nnor the cotirt of King Loigalru; 
it gw,M on to juiy that ttro cbitighter? of I he king ouiiu thoriQ far the 
piupjwr of wa}i.hing iit ttjc break of day. The prini'esfiofl wm 
MtonifthMt at wJiat they saw, and thought that the sitrangc coiripany 
consi^tiifl of Fairy men* or of terrene god*^ or of iiiexe phantomi. Tlie 
l4atin rtins thii^t:* *SSed illoir vh™ Sldi: ant deonim terrenontm aut 
fantossiiuii estitaavisTLiiit,^ Tlw Greeks rclcgaLi.tl tlicir {jimthcun to 
the cold heights nf Ohnipini*, but tile Iriali consigned iJieirs to abodes 
nndergrijiinih wlierc tiiuy fomi cnmniunities of their own, anil whedizo 
tliey pay ocenaiDmiJ ™itis to the world occnpicfl hj dMm^ " men,^ 
htenilly * mnrtalfl'. 

It is to be ziotic'ed Uiat not only is Qjnnr called a god, dza, but that 
ixh iiister, named Dochtfrei Hkewiiic called a goddess. She was tho 
mother of the great Irish licru CuehidafniLi who accordhiglv ocoirs 
deMtibeil (ia the geiiitivo rase) mtk dca^ Drrhiin, filii doae Dt'eteriwe, 
*of the son of gniJde^&^ Deehtintr." lllion apjilying the UraJ god or 
gncTzfess to any figtires represented m fnMi story^ one must im a 
rule be tiiHlerstjjDtl to he speakiiig of ouhemerisfeirdiritiitics, jKrMn- 
ages whose diviiuty is tt matter oriiy of conipariTton and infereaoe* 
Siiich diptrl reference to dhiuittcs as we have rn the cfuic of Conor 
and hiH sis tor are, as I liave already suggested* nponidic in Inah 
literature : in WcIhH 1 know of none. 

Now thflt E luive chanced to call attention tu the Insh 1 hnva 
R reason for dwelJing on it for a nianiiutiL Itj importance Itcs in tho 
fncE ivii H singniicr it h fcininiiiGi tijo iioaiinativii, as the gonitive 
of ivhich it Kcn'cs, is not known to* ocenr. It might porltuj^s be mi 
early dutd-.^ making a genitin: for in historioJ Irish, so to 

Miy* not only the fina] sihihinti bnt also both semivoueU, woiiLj dis- 
Ajifwnr, leaving the word reduced to d^a or ffto; the quantity of the 
t !fl not very certain. j\iiyhfiH-, this fo not altogether guesswork* os 
wc (ind dll the Continent a vocativ-e, which wniilrt doul^tless I>e also 

^ f, I2 a ii, and KtinrhiLii i, 

Pa^hriM^irfft^lL I SlokM'a ji|i. m4, 

Ml h in Kmitr'fl ^ h*r liuslmnd Csivhulniiiii la ihi- n^ixk 

Lftnwt^^ f. 


1. 2fi:i 

the iiemimitiie DKKfl* i, e. It iwijps m one nf thf' 

rlf^liKimiH ^ liiKWervcl mia\s ymm nt Ituiii^ Jii Ure iieighbetM'tuHiHl 
of I’eitSCTTS. 

1 mil gLwJ to luJfl ik sccoml iippliL-utioii of the genitive : it orrtirs 
jn the nuitie of a pLirr nM^-iilianod nam thmi once in the Tripartite 
Life uf St. TatricL In Imh it userl to be fnhftr />ra/ 'the 

river-raniitli uf tlie Gi>fhk^^ the gocJdcsty Ix^iig the ri'i'er fliHnity, 
a ho ovroed the stream iind hrtUJited its waterx The river meant 
is not H larg^ one ! \bi luime now in Viirtn\ but the Imrboiir at ibi 
mouth* close to ’IVSchlow, uhhI to be an iiiiportiiut anil well-known 
oiKv Thin hi home out in the Latin of the BfxjJc qf Jmagh, whi^n' 
one mods ^ that SL Patrick^ ship *iii opjjortuntim pnrtum m ivgioncs 
Coolennonnn in portnm apiifl nos clarum c|Lii ntHi^tur hostium Dec 
dihitfi iMt\ To ffiver Dea inuat be afldwl mih names ns ^atl 

* W'illow of the Gndfleaa,* oiicl SnAm DcUf * Swimirfiinif-plaEe of the 

GoJdt^' both near Lech Atftsk, posHhly on the Gknsait! river, 
which emptnas itself into that lake in the comitv" of Mayo."* The dee 
of the Bock qf Arningh b not the aamc word ns emr dea^ though 
of tho same meaning. Tlie foniier b prohahly the genitive of the 
feminine corresponding to dii postnlales in 

tliftt COM genitive whence dAg (dAlX of the same 

pronunciatidJit it wnnid spem, as the miiscyHiic eW» defy functioning' 

^ They w<?r^ reail jhh] piihKishisl ty .^1. CamliJr JuJlian in ihtt Brntr 
170 - 4 * imH .IWuwfl by me in TAc fnicHpfiim* qf 

[t. OS. 

' 5m ^tokffi i* P^frirk, Ji^i, .W, as* n4, 27*, 44SI \ mill thr AumrU 

UMer, A.i>. n?**, when^ Aiir- inhir den4J^", ond the Four 

Annif^ ^ Ki^em qf whkh bnv,* Imd^>f the same yenr 

bji whirh the wJitor eitwj, I ihi lud knftw whence^ the rxliti nctf- ‘ ClFtlum 
iiiminL=^ [Jrai purtnt* re>ifinni* ("Qnleiiiinim'; and a, r, ^UVni lie that CW(?i 

CtUtStinJir thit hi^ I lie rrgta fSiilkncmm til po'mit i* inolctdwl la Hie 
wunly of \ruiklrtw. lie name i» nsuiilly j^euttivo irliieh 

L-iplaiitfi a Wrhih tnnlitloii iliat I lie ^kUioIwcIi of the ,^IablnoKp of " Bran wcu 
WM king af Cki in Inrlamk t oiiiiiiut fiiiil my Teferent-e, Imt [t MitFwChni^ 
Utp. EVahahly ^rallioUn-li and biB left for Itaderh wen? f 

wttinjr out fniin fnver llwi, i'niila+ Iswwp^rrj entendwl to Dublin p whirli ia 
found ewlletl .Slh 4 li*Hi i'flokim. ' F-mt of the Hurdle^ nf €um\ii*z 
sv. 4*1^ 

5 Si-i- 5tdk#-ii'i p. 274* find f^tokes' nnd Sirarliiufs Fa/attp^ 

Af^mirerjr^ iL 24il- 

* Sw tbe fif f. ^ ^ , 

* ftliikc* irt hi^ (TfMfi^rhrr SprilrhteiMiz, wliilc *\i>nr\nfC <tf<i frWJi «k ^rlf 

‘pMi,* (!«riiT« »Tifr iiiascLiliBft Rvaitive lior luirt othiir fon"^ I" r™* 
tt wbi«h liL- '•uppM«s tn hjive litewiap mMMt a rwI : hd »!.■» IwlaUf^ rf#n» 

*• n/wmtifm* ! m* [ij> 1-W, IJJS, lat. n.* later form nf <low not occur t 
U weiulil IdiCK lieen tiia. like tlic nuuriilLne. 


t i~JL /Ae Cdlf, miff 


2 ^ 1 )]t 1 VIS cif iliiiy '■|;^l/ Now m'lrum HA in rttilcniv's 

tt here? it is giiwi an Lht name of Hverrt in CVlLic cuuzitr^ 
from ^\mUi ti^ St-nLlfuic], A lArgej- niiiiilM;r la uuiij iwlablifthcd hy 
I’uuntJjig all the Atmiizift^ edlctl Ikn: in Britain find Ireknd. 

This Icfid-t me lo |KfiiiL out ji |wnlle] wbkh Tunm n thirti applj- 
i.-ation of Lily genitivt^ d/a-t that I ’i^h^h tu inciition^ Irish mvtlfo]o |0 
Hi.-quaintA UA uilJi a Itirgu iif fignti'rt which iimv be iuiJ to have 

constituted an Irish puntlieon^ if I nniv ukt auch a tenn at the visk of 
Jwdlif]^ without ndoijuak- ivs^n the mythic «p]ctidour of Olympun, 
Tht nioi-jt common Amhi of their collective imnm ia l}r 

‘the Tolks or Uribes of the GocldcsiA Dumi,'jind uiort? briefly 
/Jr, * I'olk of the GoddeiA'; for that b the Jiicaniligi anc£ oa far 
I knawp no Iriih KrliulAr has ever trcnUxl dS in Lhot^o two foitniiloe 
na Jiioaculinu. In nny cfUiCi we Imvu a proof of ita fcinJiiiuity In Btich 
iv-yll-knawn variabicnis of their nAtuc iia inv-uhe dm. One of these 
waa 7 mith (or l^Aa^ha) Ij£& * Folk or Folks of tlic goddess 

Ihmu; which wan liable to beahartened into T^mth Zteu, *tho Fdk 
ijr Trilic of the Go^IJush *; fn^quenlly^ hJhp, Fir /Jm* * A|td of the 
Godrk-^s, JVr/ iJtwr: Here it hIJJ lie ohnerved fcJmt dWi (or iM) ii 
treated na if it were a proper iiotm^ tlw dchuite urtidc not boing 
prelixed^ Jii fact tliere is no diflcrrcnre in tJijji respect between 
Tmt/f iV, 7WAn tJea, Fir oti the one Imndt and Jnher fAsa, 
A'af/ /Jen, SiUim uii the other, 'lliis nbisencc of the ortk-le jh 
a coininon feature of old plact-UAmf? 3 ^ in Irolaiid^ Take^ for iziAtAnce^ 
iJirtt of 1 Jirli Con, in county Mayo, wliich zneant the * loch of ih^ 
dop ; not uf aiiy dng^ os will Ijg umi on coiuuJtiijg Ibe Alary in 
point ^ So with An^m dd hi on the SJuiuriun: litemlly thiA ineoiw 
the Awimining.plHce of two binJai, but the ittoiy about them oiaka 
them * Mr two birds So aLio witJi Men uama, in modem spcIUpg 
uamh4h ^ Wcnvadfgen; jicar Belfart ; aee tile Annat* tf llticr, 
A.o 14®!k wJicre Lhe editor rintumlly rendersi the nauie ^ Peak of 

* 1 . \ uot ilil.cUi* nf Mmf« : Lik*^, for hniiiM*, 

that or Uie tuwn of Bumlee^ wtiich odcu^ xjiclt /JrWr in Skene'^ Chraoic^ af 
/Aic Ffrt* and pp, 2ml r it IddIcn if ft tiij|fht Ud * th« if«» or 

of the 0 / one c^f thr wiinff nf tlimt nri^hbonrliood. The 

iJuhi dtMiime: ill tho ^ tr^rr, a.ju ffl>h ha» uni, » ^ u 

^<3^y(iiicd whh Biijr f^rtflinly : Hwvos, in hu »Htion of 

fjji- ^ p, 371)^ F«>.i 'P,M«tbIr ViindAff, in t]i« tmrHli 

«f -SiaiiiiV, MuOi of Stirliii, V 

Mil tilt fragBiiuit nf {.vwlinkiun'ii ^ AWr, in Uio ««»* 

!L''‘ fioddeiw, hul Ainu ‘ tJip S^leott* of Iho nodilew' t 

* ^ ytokpA'i Lslitlon rtf * tJie Dind.-4}hrtjiirhas ^ in Uie liePtm CMqUA. 

and iri. ,yi nrapedJvely, 


p 


1. At/i/trux: 205 

cavp*, tliipugb the article « nol b tJw.- Irisii. fhi tlw nlhnr hniul. the 
artirlc is nnt apt to be niiM^iii^ in pLuv-namefi foniied with tliu aid. 
for instanci.v of the late fri«h »cord lAni'Ar, of llicf Hiiiie flri^n m- 
Eiiglijih nx fn *CJlii BrilleyV m I^tin ‘ \ etu> 

BAl|iutn\ "Hit vrord in hnvi^ IpfrorJuml hito IrvLind 

by the English iii NnrmAH tinier, jmt #sw it wjls liliewuio infft Soiif:}i 
WiJeH, irhftt it w Atiiif * n ynnl^ » fiiriAlI cnploAttn^^' onterlfig izita 
farm rimjiics »ydi iL^r/ Effili Gla^f * the Careen haiky/ ihmr Llajulovfnr 
III CumiATthennhire^ and B^W FknK * IJie ^'ii-arV Imilfi-y,,* near Uan- 
garloc^k in the «anie county- On Llie rn#li aide the Influx tn the 
‘Four Ma'^ters* tiiiv no lack of sqcli inatanoeA a-? tht following: 
Bailc an ChaiDtein, 'biiley of ihr CflstJe, Ca^tlvl^vrn'; Rhu'Id an 
mhato, Mjrtiby of iAf monit BaJlymoti:’'; Bnilo wa hirmn;, ‘twulcy 
of the IslKiid BnllyriJihinrh^ t mid llnile na lumnilio^ ^ batloy of ike 
cnTf^ Cfl retown ’ t with which «»houliJ bt contradict I Bcaan inimha^ 
Alr*catly titocl. Tlic Inhfrcm.'e which I ilraw in that ^mc old naiiios, 
such as Inber DeiLp Toath Den^ Tnathfi IXV eomt dawi^ fiTotii a time 
w‘hcn Goidclie speceij was, like withuut the deHnhc artkk, 

or uhsi that thay were |H?rhn[ja cmJy nnidollcd on nairas put together 
hefore the artfeJe had come into use. At all eveubs w-e arv not 
obliged to tv^i^urd fiifj aa a. proper nainn: wc are at liherty to 
tnmk it os mojuiinij ^of the godded \ 

Ik'Sjtk^ /it' or /ir IJarmioh as it was id>o wrtlU'ie ihm 

WAS ii goddciM M Damsann^ Aiifh ns might he cipeetadp the rnunea 
were now and then i^nfoundech tun will be uhowri prmntJi* 'Ilie 
fonniila h exempHfitai aLK> l>y n Uiinl case, which it will lie bcFk 
to discuss at this point* The next few referenres xt^ ^o the Boffk 
o/'/rWwldcii givcs;p f SS-t'V the gemalog)' of a people of aiieient 
Munster called the ^mn, genitive £lilnri. There we came acrosi 

a certain Cnrpri m. Jileita Ernmi tB *son of Ailill of the 

jlma of the goddcKif Bolg/ and the gciicalogr cloM!^ with FlncEuTt son 
of Ocngiis Ttirhochi a wcll-knowri anceator. FiArhm lias tlie epithet 
of jer marfi^ *inari of tho stroj* and Ilia story is one of O’tposure fii 
a corailcN which is related on f. But our luun: iirimciliiitc 

bu.^ints^ b with Ailill ^rand de Bolgav <tioR' iisoaHy called aimply 
Ailill Krand, a<i on L ii36K Hax% howover^ he or the Knirt* or Iwllt, 
arc ajjsodated with the dii-initT caUcil De Bolgrc. San 
!5ocn],« to ho a genitive feminmat m it h to he distingnii^hed from the 
■‘a hit^* (\Vcli 5 h hofjfj baht Awf); also probably from the Irlsih 
feunninc Aofc, *&. jCfap' {^Velsh bsrtchX we ate loft to tmnslate 
dc Bfilgtr IIS ‘of the gudde^ Bolg^ One couht wijili to find IVfaikft 
de{$ Fir tkra Bo^r nr» Eiiore briedVr Fir Bciga^^ * men uf 


^<10 /'//. Ut'/if{iom nf tin' Gvrnmttn, Ceits, mu! A'fftvv 

tkilgt I'rri buL i\ity iiri: iiciL nLtu^ptixJ. TJity however, 

to JiHVL^ont^ ^34M'|^ in Uflc, und to Imvu in to tiie 

iiniiu^ moix- r^tnttly ikpLakin^, UtK uiLliiaiiiu —Tunih Molg 

«r Ftr lioiff, w'hicb litunUy iiieiLOfi tbti ^Fullc or Mc-n of the Utt^\ 
JVof^or Kiinn lia* detrrlfr! * that description piiniphrAsed in 

u si.'itribett to Colyindllut f- a* Jir i 

'Mon in Breerhi^ji^: LoiTijiar^ for tmiiiiers fn Ku^linh. The 

fieople Jiiemit lo liai'c left Ufieos of ttieir niuiie—mudi cirt^roer 
of Lhvir nickimiiie-^in ploce-naiiiL^ | take for in^doJiee Uie Modi^ni 
Welsh written enrlier I^ni'olf uic 4 Jilii|^ Ihu Nan or ehundi of 

Biilt in An^li^sy* iienr it Frmboi = Fcn-bul, * tlie end nr top 
of aJsM Cor? ^ Hi*i null NhoJi ^ the swaiii|i and the iijtM>r 
fif Uic lifVl n>jipuetivdyf in the sniiie part of tlio i^lnJid. In In^Land 
Mieb nnine^ ■'Ui^;gtst Uiekii^dvc?^ ju* Dhtha^y near Dymaryh in County 
IVitrkbw, Ink lioi^^m Ixiugb fTam^ in t*oiihty Ko^iiiinon, 
Moybolgiie,' in ^[eatli* nod Mfu bholg^ ^iMurlough liny,'on tlie 
of AiitHiu; and hi Seotliind the Blaio^ntl^itim (of tJie AuLoinnc 
Itineran) in die eonnty of llmnfricfi - likfx} or Biaihbol^j ii nnniem 
/ii&jyiQA>4^min near ist. AiHlrews ; mid ^HirhapiE Strathbo^'e, older 
spelling Stmihbolffhi, in Aljcnlecjishire* seeing to 

prove tluit thfi hjigs hail beegiHe iiiuui'hii^ bh in tlm Mabin^^on 
stoiy' of wfirriors euiictuled in ini!al-bHgH" a similar storv wna once 
eumni in ivgard lo Ihmbolg,^ The gciKidogi^ of tho has 

Ji note, f •JU4'^ to the effeet tlmt AiLiil i^rann tlie inventor cif 
II weapon wJiKrh is there terniiKJ a woni Lisuully uiidenstoixJ to 

iriean a «hort ispcari, a doi'h or javdJii: the N^hnieal ineanliig 
however, not euitaiji, hut I that we Jittve thuru aii ollLision 

fo the olmitre wiia^iion nKtitfoned, iii llioHtonEasixjn^vmingCiiehnliiJiiUt 
OS dw Bo^a\ which I dmnld reiKler accordijigly ffoesum Bol^r^ 
truitfng Llie name of the giKhlcs&i m niprencnttng her |ioople^ In 
other terms it would Ix^ u s^iuar dionietemde of the J'*ir Dotgi liotliiiig 
Ix-ing tlirecLly ^uggesteil iw to its form by tins woirls ft 

* Niy iiiV f'offtriitftfipNw tP Itn/rfi h, v. hotg » but luuJ oJriUiJy 

i'-4]ilaLiiwiI ffr fitrfg! Rn " ^^Iei4. of Jlnifks'j, aj^nJ twKi^mnsI f.taffiv : fitii th^ 

A ii, 118. 

• Sw llhy.tj fWffr Brifai/if |ip. IJQi, 

^ l^rpf. Mpyer, liK-. t-iti ^Hrhl rrffartl nixnr uk iiiAuiniia w:npl»ts| 

If I' to treat an Erjj«vtiv-r, mnl he further tnkr@ tbiH^t 

to IlHi 0 benii ^mwrnpou J>ke a pitcllfork^; but It Li mfrn- liatunil [q tliat 
lu miiul jwLllbi Or prnii^ %h»u Uie jpp# or lutorvab llioni. Aji 

Iiii|iomiiii poMHtipni iJcArrlptlire Ilf it in ilio lAr/hni, ff. ni* ouil 

V21\ Jlip lA-uhtl i^ojnnt^ts to iMw only tln‘ ^u.rli i»f a ujii^r of the Knrbod kiu4 i 
Imt I confess tTiot thi^ 4v€^ not rftini to fit tlin iili^M'ripEiun^H 
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h worth notitfing Uiftt CfjdiiJ;liut]i] wHi?i tiuiglit il%^ iisse of Uit- gwr 
/io^'Tcr bv ft reiiinJe warriar nnnicvl SriitJioch^ m BnUhi, nvi iu Irtdaijcl. 

l"ho inf<‘n?nce I am di^i-pUHtl to ifniw fri>iii itu^ facM vifliihl be 
tliui tlirO J-lr Bolg iHfluiiged te a A^foHng |)Oople who wore bi^ccdiux 
tt'ieblaJ smprovc^i ue/ipoHSjajsci thvir urigiii to u gotlde?^ Rolg. 

They cmi hardly have been Goitleljs ainl it u nothnij^ new to n^gard 
iheni BA Beigne. ^Xhvn one rome.^ to the of the jjui^ibk 

eoiulexion of tlieic iiiuiii.-Sr one iitecLi jil the with tJint of 

Holgiiifi, inLTitroiiefi by ]^au?uiniiu ba a rilief who <'Oiic|Uerc<l 

^(acvdon tuwaitk the end of thi? third ^T?tilnry txfuri' Hniiit. 
TJiftl iiutlmr c^dh liin^ x, IDp -I, % while Trogns Fuiiipcius \k 

not ftlduc ill caJlIng him Bclgiiis.^ It is hani to raj wliich of tha two, 
flntg-hs or ifcjJflVfjj* wm the more t'ortect, or w^hether txith are not 
entitled to »tajid ns optiouftl lit iiivour of it has 

to he ssid that it lias an l^sJu:t equivalent in the Goid^ic 

naine of one of the wftnes^se^ to his giving of lands by t-'iigust, king 
of tlie Piets, to Uaf avc of BL ^Vjidrewg.^ lu however^ of Bdgliu 
being prefemvj, ther^ i* no suggesticni that he wat nne of the Itelgna: 
all tliat olio i:au in for is that these ihw: names point b«ek to a single 
ongiii^ and tiait origin was pmliably [ha saoie fmm whioh L^tiii 
derived »udj words rtfi/a/gWt *l<K^^triing^^ aitd (for 

*■ dame/ Greek md ^ bright¬ 
ness^^ and WliviiutieR of Lighi.^ AU thin faihii to liJc Uie 

ntLributist of the i/e i it merely FUggefife that she iiioy have 

lnt'ii some kind of a goddess uf lire or ligJiti which h nil the easier 
to believe, IIS the iwine of the mm vtoa feminino in ^fedievaJ ^Veluh 
and in so stiU in Irisht just ns it is in GennAh. 

The IriAh stoiy known as that of the secoiKl battle of Moytum 
is devotefl to tlie great war in which the gods of tlvp Tuatlia 1)^ 
Danann group arc rvprvrrieiited iriuinphing over their eiwiiifeA, the 
I'oiuori, who rtre to 1v> luuntioned agaui prEseiitly. The sUity is 
ft wild and diflicult one, but most of it has hwn edStefl with trans¬ 
lation, glossary, and iiidi^xes in the Jfrnfitf CflUiptc, xiL -IS-ISO, by 
Hr, W’liitlev stokes, with his iisnal scholarahip. I refer to it becati^ 
it i:fcnit 4 iins in various forms the words which have been ot'eopyrng ns. 
Among oUioTri the genitive is in some iustanitr;^ su]>er5Kded 

by Thifi&fUtf in auotlier bv /3bin/mi^ and in still another hy fJomnonft^ 
whit-b h a diatinet name mom; usually writtai /Jowirmuoor lM?fmattd. 
"Hiis name claims oiir attention fora luoiiicnL, for it enters into the 

^ JlotiJerj tf. /fr/jfwJTp Hmttitnt To/uM<^'£. 

* tif Le^iid cf St, Aiiilrvw hi Sk*ne^i t^Anwife^ncj wlilris eunliuii- «ev4«ral 
other reinarJmtlr iHinie? j al*o tie arv, 19 ^, 


2oy /^//* Itdijsrionjv qf fAv Germmhv, Ci*Ih. miil iSVciw 

duHTtiptltili uf iiitv of the chiefs an tha rniiKinuTi nidpi who 

wi/ir i(e (or dii) * ^lndcvh son of the^ldi.^ Damnu/ 

In tin? lioof^ f, ^ \ Jjc iti cullix] ImiLIi Indcrh jnar tk iMmnami 

iind mon? Jincliy Iwlcch mac tic, Tim problibly rwkuned 

tfw? Aficestreft^ of the Diitnnotiih of w htnn ar^ conimemamted^ in 
n tiiuti‘lcB.1 ijiK?rijiLion in L^tin in Sfdklrkiibin% m f^timnogtat, Fmin 
the nigion U^twiMin GAjJowfty nncl the Clyde Uie DLimnonii acem tn 
have iruicfe c)rteent5i on Iruliunl both in fmnt nnd fwm bohincL 
Hviiec, ijnilwibli-T it in that I^fjdahide tq the north of Dublin^ 
vmLs caJIcfl Inhcr *the ri%‘er^niontli of Domijtj/ where the 

name nf the goddess appears to luivo stcHK[ for her dencondmits, the 
pcfopic of the IXimnoniL J^imilarly* the norUi'westcm dlitHct of 
the rounty of Mayo was called /rrtw DumnaaiK * Domnq'k forelimd/' 
in FngLish Etri-s Tliu ilifTtfrenco nf writing betwixn Donnan and 
IhmnaitJt Was tronKidL-rahly thon appears from our way of giving 
the letterrt in ftill; and a passisgo in the Saak of t 30^^. Itm 

JJomtmii. pcw>!bly for Domnand. ft refers to a triad of gods named 
Briaih lucharlia, and luehaitt whom it dwrribea ns fri ike iMrmud, 
while giving them a pedigroc which woidd agree better witli the 
iiending JJamnafttL However, in another f II*', they appear 

AS iri dec trtaiAxr d, ff, which one could liEinllj render othcfwi«? tliail 
AS the * tliree gocLs of the Xuath de [lanniin though it rupirsenbi 
them yhuij beyond the sea in Mon iiy Lug, one of the ehhTs of the 
Tuatha fie Ihmanii ; for iiiimortnla cuhemerisoefl must fJie, 

A ptiAMage in the saino maniijicript, f makw the position of 
Brim I and Iitk two brother? a littie clearer in another direetbii, simn? 

It tel In tip that tliey wtm na iri dee daneh which possibly innan-i that 
they were ft|jerijd gods of the ace daTia^ or professional menf I'Utfi 
as Aiaaids and tieeroiiiunccnc. Hfsne their inothcFs tiamo 10 givij-n 
AS iMnami^ used iia a nomirtativei^ TIjc samo thing liappens in at 
Ivmt two other pjwMgea in poinL One of them, f. m\ epents of 
I^noful matha^r tta^idea^ * IXmand mother of tin: God^*,' oieaning 
douhtlcji-> tho Tuath df? Uttiiaiin group, and not the TJic 

the fi/ L ler^iuitl the 7 W^ ScHh, vol. iiL 148- 

* llie MfibflV ignnniiirr jrne? a fttep f^irthcnr In the alterriii[h^e |K^lamN?^ of 
nw Jlohr? f- w-hrn? \tt ane af thim La^ c-omrA in m ann rd tlthaa 
/MmFMJ-i Y with h Eft moUier aim! ffmiuliiiollicr canrartHl into tnalf^w 4710 oilier 
IMmnainfi WTnij|f|y fqr a muwiiliite ^iiiiiva pniviilwl for Ihmad 

att aomiiiAtH-e. U'heti « mw fEminliie »« tmulf! an the ffinri- jT^pnirniVr 

It wrtN ^ifpHnnnr. Such mm- fiirniatiotis bpw commen anota^h fnr iinmifl ckf thi% 
cotiaonmihil idcrlcii^ianh 

^ Bo L the Utter ^Ay bnie bwa yiadcd in in xhv ^fuytuni ftory* § where 
Stoktt prints Jir tn ndm ( nd^ and tmulatm ; * Uie uf (the) three 
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other piuiaii^ tiomw in a potui, f. It-, and utrttei Uuit Doiiaiid ww 
alain, ta lir nDomtmjA, ‘by thi.* gofldc^ Duiunu.' Hert ‘goddesis' 
Btftnis prelcrB-ble to ‘ « A-t fJic poin t of the i^tAtcmen t iippcAr-4 

U) bu thnt the one gjoditcis i» the alayer of the otlier. J>r, Stolces, 
hotrerer, in tlie index to whicli 1 hove aJliiJed, traatii the djiiiiitv 
in cjnistiuii sn the father of Iiiducti. There is room for ilie same 
doubt in the tmse of u divinity spoken of ns tJmt of druidism. Ip 
A frjtHtiHait of n story in the /feot of /Ac Duity f. ia4''j one fiudj* 
Citchulainn liOAStini/ of his biivir^ Iwen edticated by Caeli of the 
great ITItonuins of CooehubiirV court, and among thenj by CtitlitMid, 
the druid, vi ho lutd a school of no fewer than u liuudiwl youtlis. So 
CuLhidjLLim could sny that he was on adept Ai cmlaiA dr ttmidecMa, 
‘in the arts of the divinity of dniidism,'And no expert in whnt lie 
considered liest in himwl^ge. Unfortunately the name of that 
diWrfty him not been idvJitified, and it is not known whether it 
was gud or godd ess 4 I hftiVi;! i]R[i]A.|]y ifiven iJic prclcrcilciii- to the 
mBflcruIin% but J now pert'oive that analogy fuvoum njortt or less 
the rdin[nkic- ’^Vc sctsio to Imve tracts of a jdightly diftcpciil 
discripiion of thiH dEiJ^ive Hinnityv to irSt, in the name or nlukiminD 
of a man who» according to O^Cmryv li. 173j wus poet luid prophet 
of MiuisUrr^ btil at the court of Tam toworAs the close of the 

sixth ccntTiiTs in. usually styled (or Becc) mac I}i \ *Bec 
non of the divinity,’* but lie U probably to be JtkntihHl with Ber nme 
d/- dru/id at the hiuid of a short pefHgm? in the Book qf LetnsUn 
f see ol^o 3S5*- Ulie |;eaitive druad may be of any 

liuinberT IkiL 1 should take dS dmud to be lynonymoiiR with dr 
drukkchtii, to he trmwlatcd accordingly ^31^ of the goddetiv' 
of Druzd&i/ Should one prtkr to say * ^ri of the gtid of droidiF \ that 
interpretation might lie shkI to remind one of Caesjir^s associfttion of 
tile CclUe iHs with the dmids of GaoI+ Enough has been ^'d to 
ahow that the polythukid of tlie aijciujit Irish wa^n to some extent 
departmental and th&t tbe nanoM of flome of the divinities vff^ 
habitually avoided, av suggested by the peripbra«i$ m tlic eiw of tlie 
one Associated with druida and druidism. 

After these inevitable digressions 1 rct^uu to the Goiddic pantheon 

, , , hi the foiry hilk" Hat J «n m% saM Ihat nne ahculd not read trindm (for 
AJid trmiuilAta : * titij mrA of tlie ebunpion godde«i in the Fiury 
Compare frrtyfru if™ indho in 41 1 where inmalata^; * tliB cliAa^plotin of 

the Frilry-Mautid/ 

^ AtioUier marlU occtirs in tlio p«d[jiTK of the firpiiiigep f where wv 
Wo hava iw. | m. | nn which t can at pTCScnl throw uo 

ItflThL Potiihlj’ one may odd. me £J^)hifAW|. tm iMAa, fVr iVodop In the Ferjfu^ 
pediffreefi, t m\ 33&1 

Ci- It 
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cif iht^Tuatlia DLinnniii Atiri in the fmi pliuTc Lo the IaitI uf tlHSfie 
thtee WQi-dff in their mine. For the genitive Daruitm we have alreedy 
)w] f)ormnn And D^inonn, aLhj Drmanji z thit Ivti if not tnerelj n 
i!;cnbal error, should be fin older «pellin;j prohHhly than iimt nf 
iJonannj while Danann Le)4jI£0 ^ if due to the mixed inflLicucc of 
IhfMTin end Dorutnn. In dironcilogicA] iwiiueiire llte miHcii might 
perJup her orroogvd D&rH^i-otf /Ajnon/i, IhnanM^ IkimiNfi 

othcrwuic WTittcn Zl^naiid. The nammntive Juu not been uttsiLmh 
but it should, aoeorciiDg to Analogy, be /Ajaii, Inter IMmin 'l%e pre¬ 
cedence of the forms wjtti 0 U made probobk not only by the rending:^ 
but lx nbo corrobnrabed by tlie intrusion of Z^miionn, uircody 
mentianed; for it is tmturnl to siippo^e that it was an form such 
as i>oiioiiii or Doimiin whidi urauioneil tJiL- cuufuslun mthvr than 
IMinunn nr iMtmnn^ N^nw genitive /)atu3nttf equates exjiirtlj 

with the JioM (pronouncctl iJdrt) of Wcbli litouiure. Slic figures as 
tlic Jiioitlcr of quondam divinities jind ns is the cane with the 
Gnideliic godded But neither n* Irisih l>oiiu nor na V^'clsh lh*Ei 
hns site niiiy iittrJbutcv tuidgoed her. She siimply figures as aiiccstrusK^ 
luid tiud is almost all tliat one reads nhont her^, Further, the Welsh 
group is very small eon^pored with iluit of the Tuallia dc Xhiriunm It 
consists of live sous of Don, one daughter* wjth her two and ihrw 

* L'cimjnrt* .^clnmiisifi .^il^ C^jEinecb UMtu kill of DUu* irttJi the later 

Mnivu Coiitmat diuit in of the (litfcrencp of vowel, Iho Irish 

trwiitive iS'iwin with the I^IVInIi /iurr^t^i. Tlie vhmiEV of pmiirin^'iiiinn ow 
lo mpn (FHinii to Imply the shifUtig nf inrl of ihe fni^e nf ilie vnwfl t^ (lie imw*! 
ronKuiMUt foUowiajr. But however the phuDeUes of thii chiui^e should ho 
rightly deEniMb it hu loft wiiJei!pri>«4 nf Its formor pmiJenw In the 

li^tdrlie dlAleetH^ Tliey ure mnst tnArlicd iti ihv <iielk nf the fRlr of Min, an is 
diOttli in mjMfJJlr ppp l42--<, S jwirttf^rsph WTtltcn ^^(nre IfllM and pnw 

in nuftl of reirnnEKn. One may, perlupAp enmi^eo iJmi iryvli qwIJiiigx m iif/FP for 
MUA,' the^e \ for i^t»nfina, and ether instances collected hy xSioleea 

from llfco Moftora legerni : s«j ihe litrtif aiL W. “Jlie rommoa □» ef wrf 

/of ohier AH luiif poMibly itj) fourtihitien in the mime pccnliarity nf proTiundjitjon, 

* T3k- dsii^literis name was Aranmtor Arlanrhedp whlrh is nnl Ln lie eqHstnl 
with that of any Tijwtha Banann pfursonagSp bMaujie,r as points nut by 
Mr. NlcheLMinp. it wm e plncThraamo tlaiiJjHh It braoue personil 

hy mipconstrolug Ih* name of lief raiptJe A’orr jlrwnnrf p * tbi: eaijtleef Amarbndi.' 
oM. if Amnrhod had been tho o'K'iier's namef Jiiat oa if yen infomvi nii itilhor 
nomnl f*cnnoR froTO *th# Bdok flf 4>erH*ai.^' in Kllff^liah. (iarm-rvnn»ihire fnlk^ 
lerCf howerrr, Ihin three diugliter*. one of wlrom U Ktanj the local 
pnjnuncistioii ef what wntthl pm-Taihly Im oUierwt^ Tliii I puppcHio to 

Tepre«eijt Ariaiirlied and wliat was wTitton in EHsh A^hA-ij-n, oihei-w^ 

^Anmup ihe genitive qf nhm, tho name of the mother of Lug nnd ilau^lcr of 
DonUrSS given (^tihjecl to the rorrection sraffgwted In ante 2f»p. 10 above) in 
the Por]aiui pedigree already mriitioned. Tlmi* the Iriali jnenp may be »id 
m he rtpr^enled in M elah hy iimtlior of /Afrj* nod iilaughler nf jt^i 
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^'ruJiiJsoibi-tJwt is, elei-wi in jJl. Th« of tiit eleven hnd luiineji 
«hi(i Hjuate rettdiljf with tIjCHCBf two »f tUe Jending ehomctcp. annnig 
the Tiintlni del>a«Ai,i,, lu wit»/.Z?« (kUsr/.iro) iti Wds.h and L«g 
in In>}i. to whom I shiJl retu™ jimraitly. In tfie HHoiid pkee we 
hftvii Gofamon,^ tin? mihU; lui older forai of the oAme »* represented 
in WcLsIj by Gofifnifaii^ whiVh equities exjictfy »itlj I but of tJue 
Tiijitlid deDttjuuiti smith Goibiiiu, genitire GoU/iintHi a flmlth i» in 
Weklj mill in .Mcdkvjd Irtish gtAa, genitive gohatm, iu Motlont 
Insk Bith a Its iiMud for o, gabhoy genitive gaP>iuiH*t. From this 
Wulili grouf^ however, it is Imnl t<> aejwmte its ebief and rufcr, 
^InUi 1 who wiut brothu' to Don, and wiw pre^'iuinent ns tuagieijin 
Hint, for his siUTOUiidiiigR, oit a siiigutorly just and acjtiitiibjc duiracLcr, 

I CM not In v nty linger on more than one inentiun yf bis Irish caiintcr' 
{Mrt luider tiiAt nmnc: it otTura in the Sook qf Lein.iUry (. B**, whvjT 
'wt* iror] Aioih m. (^mMr m rlrifi * Math jum af Unioti tla' Uruid' or 
iTiogfciJiu; hut I suttpvt-t ft WBx thif pen^imgv that in the 

Muyturm $ 78, Juu tlie fuller oaiiic Maihgen. The ktttr is 

dt^bctl ivt s and iunde to saj tliat fic would caat the 

ifiuuiitiunfl of oil the Fomori and roll their ^^umiuibi the 

Math rat jl/o/Aoiizri/^ as he is railed in Wefjdi^ would sct-in 

to luiply Rii Iri^ih Jla^k tHUC ^fathgamnniJ^ 

It tfi NOincii Hies Kiij]|^gi!9tnj that the ^Velsli borruwied their IXin 
^roup directly from Iixduiid^ but for tlik tlien? is na eodenw, ^lutir 
pruhably tluiy loliuri ttil it froni t he Goidelie portion of tlieir micestn' j 
for from Roiuiui time^ down, sotnv two-thinhi of the iiTPa of IfcV'ftJea 
Were inluihited by tfoidclB or people ajHudfin^ t.hi‘ Gaelfc or Irish 
krigUflge, wJiurever they hml copie froiu* Approxiiiutely hj the 
laj^niLuig fif the eighth mituiy Uiey hnd given up their language ajid 
Jifjopted Drytboiiii\ Thk cliange is prtitjuhly one leu^on why we 
Iwve MJ much lesa legeiKl and folklore cuueeniiug the Ihhi foniilj 
tJiAii the Irish have ul^ut the Tiiatha de® l>ajiamu ^Mabiuogtoit 

luid utie or two other storicu^ saved tiv ioiae proecss of traLuilsliiJiLp 
me* m it were* only the ouULaudiiig points of a lainkcape the rest of 
u'hicli tuuf long liimce been suhinoi]^^ for i^ver. id one f{Uestioii 

^^liich the [riflih and group suggest in vomtiiou, IVhy are 

tJie ifcwil- ^ ij>i^rrf f, ■ KJiys « CfHic pp, li^iJ-IO; nn-il the Mne 

^Ifehe^cftlhuadfr in the Tyidr (Oxfnrd, lfflJr)T p* 

^ One uf hu feyr brotlierfl Ik caHhI in tl» Atsbiiio^oa lij the iisine 
whkli^ inflneia^ perh^p^i liy tlie imuiwwIuL uiairlnrly hcinaillii^ naiue itnxid or 
UfVfyd, later atnl Hitfmitt niiiy have been mere! eoireeiJj spell Et^ 

*'t YJM, ecj’lialJn^ with the nnnie of the Tilithl dc Oaji&nn chimpidn ^knu^ 
<hLuli{i|| ijiffmiBitj that 3s to fmy fJfftntfM, seeeuted an the penEilUmite. 

^ Rhru'jF p. iM4i and the rerertuces there fivci^ 
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2V2 ni. lieliffiom of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs 

they associated with an ancestress rather than with an ancestor? It 
is not easy to decide, but one may point out that it is in harmony 
with Irish usage in other cases. Thus Conor, king of the Ultonians, 
is usually described as Conchubar mac Nessa, after his mother, and so 
with another great figure in Irish legend, namely, Fergus mac Roig. 
So also in the case of the Dalriad Scots who crossed over from Ireland 
in the fifth century to settle in Arg>dl, their king, Fergus Mor mac 
Ercc, was so called after his mother. But in Welsh this kind of 
metron^Tnic nomenclature hardly appears beyond the limits of the 
Dim family. Did the metronymic way of describing men and women 
argue a matriarchal state of society in the background ? In the next 
place, would that matriarchy have to be tracked to an Indo-European 
origin or to an amalgamation of Celts with a non Indo-European race 
which was wont to arrange the family on matriarchal lines ? Those 
are questions which I have sometimes had the temerity to tiy to 
answer. The latest utterance in p)oint was made the other day by 
Professor Ridgeway in his address to the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association. He points out that descent through women 
was the law at Athens, and that there is good eridence that the 
ancient Latins had the same system. He associates with them in 
this respect Ligurians and Illyrians, melanochrous Thracians, and 
others. So he argues that the prevalence of the same system of 
succession through the mother cannot be regarded as proving the 
Piets and the Irish to liave l>een other than Aiy’an.* But, however 
the human family was arranged in ancient Erin, it is certain that the 
families of gods and heroes were drawn after the same model. 

In any case the goddesses are, comparatively speaking, more con¬ 
spicuous than the gods in Irish legend, and one may add to those 
already cited two that may be dimly traced to Celtic countries on 
the Continent of Europe. Both are very briefly mentioned in the 
Glossary usually ascribed to Cormac mac Cuilenndin, king of Cashel, 
whose obit is given in the Annals of Ulster, a.d. 907 or 908. The 
first of them is named knu or Ana, genitive Anann (later Anainne)y 
whom he describes as mother of the gods, ‘ mater deorum hibemen- 
sium.^ He adds that Da chich Anatnne, ‘the two Paps of Ana, that 
is, the Pap mountains in Kerry, were named in reference to her. This 
implies the phonetic confusion of Anu with Danu^ after whom the 
mountains are usually called Da chich Dhanann, In fact Da chich 
Anann would sound the same in Medieval Irish, and against the idea 
of identifying Anu with Danu is to be placed the fact that in one of 
the Nenniem Genealogies she appears as Anna, wife (more correctly 
^ See the report in The Times of September 4,1908, p. 14^. 
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iDotlrtr) nf Ikjli tlic tilwt, kiiiif vl lllis islrt«^^ in liijr gddLll age, 
wKicIt Mil Maxell ciunewilh liia KtiiM(Ui» and drovi’Bcli luid 

iiin Soiiji inl« «ule on tie nea.' Holder dtes from nil in«riptt<m nt 
VaasoiV in the Freiidi department of Vagcluse, a didnitv’a name 
AHotiirtdi (in the .lative (.-aseX' At fimt sight such fi eonipouiid 
looks a« though it should be inlcrpretwJ * the ClmriutcL^ of Any 
Tlie luudvais, hflweier, IiortUy warmiits our iiwktug out of it nnytliiog 
more ]mi4diiii] LImui ‘the vehicle, wnggon, or clairiot nf Auu'; Tmt 
tiuil also can have hiid a meaning, ii> fact a meaning (leeper luid more 
spiriliud than the otlojr, Witli Aim Cormne JWMciiitea miotlwr 
goAlcas; for l»e srty« tlifll jus* ft* Anu mother of gods, so 
Buaupnu was luoLhcr and niiiso of the heroes. the latter he 
Monis Iti nmant such iiguras «» Ctidiulftiiw and Fci'nleiiJ, who 
iLomt feats of arms together from Scjilhach in Britain ; ftud a pasMige 
in tilt- Book of UimitU referring to those hertto M her pupils, 
TOmpares J^lUiOi'h to Buomiuu I it seems however, to slop short 
of identifying tlic one female figure witli the otlit-r.' Now Buamam 
irpresenta an early genitive ^Jeiwn-W and implies a noiTiinative JJiiftfUf, 
for Mi cnrly BCmt, From Uw rtem Bonon^ come* probably the plncc- 
munc Jlomniii, which in Italy Im* heromc Bobfgm, and in Franco 
Eoulofffie.iiii in Hault^-mf-wiT, eallod in AnglG^nxoti BtHHua hut 
Holder Dnumemte* in Fnmec six other Boulogne*, and adds two old 
Vioaonias from Fatuionift mid Mocsift- TJiis lutans in nil no fewer 
than t™ mident sitM called Bononia. It i* natural to suppose that 
the name wn» idcntili«i in some way or other with the cult of tJie 
goddew. who, under tlie Goidelic form of her name taught the he™ 
ffho were Jier jmpiln liciw to perfoitn martiid feats and distingnwh 

tliCTOselves in single comlsitH. . . 

One fiwiiienlly nmda of chnim-lcra in our Celtic litcmtnreB tliat 
one of having originally ln*» divinities though the evidence 

imy be lacking. ^\Twre a rare art-liocolugic^ ocriclejit supphM us 
with that evidence, the result lorn* out in the highest degree 
inberetting, in tlm *w*c of Suadu of the Silver Ham^ to whom 
I wLdi to call vour attention for n moiuimL Iridi myth dcsc^^ 
fiim fighting fl^inst the l^anori and the Hr Ihdg, I" one of tlic 

. edibJen «f O'Ddnorai.% tmailstiw nf < 

M, S, 17; u>* Osfenl .Vntmiogioo,p. f«; tl.e Crm^>^or. Is. m, J ,4 , KUjra a 
Wrfe SIS. 570, «ai.1: -ml the llW 0^1-3. 

* Hev Ike JfeXn t /---i-. /Mt lii. V2BS. Tl.e .ioanUty nf lln- « nf ^an 
h Juuklful, jtnd ..till inn™ so tiwl of Jnwr-rrrf.: the fenucr .a Mmelmie. 

«1«0 the rtoiy nf III* fljfht of FwHlwirt in (>’( iiiTyV J/flJrnrrt 
Attciftif Irvrt^t Mi. -IrW. 
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conrtictfl he lojies hii^ right hmid, ntid with |t iiiv kiiigifhiji aver tti*' 
Tuatliii tk^ Dajiiiiiii ; for u kiiijr mi niEiiiiiHl could not coutii^uc \i\ ilie 
kingly olfic«» At kngth, the prof^s^ionul nieu of bin court 

t^hvcrly prodded Nmadii with ii ffOiKl of nilvcr, anil cndnwi:-d it 
wiih jnation in joint lik-c any othf^r huTir! ; $0 he bcii^iiic king 

again, Iffft ^oty reraind^ one of the Norse TvTt whisfc dgfit hand wm 
hittcji u!l]^ niid of hi:!^ Greek iianie^iake the grmt who lo^t tite 
me of Uh liaiidfl and fmt in hia eonrifrt with the giant TyphoJ Ou 
Cellie ground the gfwis i}f the Tiiatha Jv Daiumn ha\ e na Httir 
the Foinorfi with whonj Imh story the Fir Ihilg* Here it 

is Iniportant to note that the name of the lomori nl.Mf iiiiaiii»^ 
gianta. The derivalion of the word is veiii‘ iLncerlain. The elemenl; 
wffr in it, if not iniiy be of the Htftnie nngin aa the Idsli woitl 
iTfuiV, genitive "aea"; and the whole word might then \k 

rendered mcAuLug elves or demona from under tJse sen 

and benenth the lakea. But I am now more dispo^itl to iwa; iii mar 
a eognate nf tlw German '^aii elf,’’ and Ut eoinporc the latter 

syllable of the French t-auchrmar and of the hhig1ifl.h fitghintarrJ^ 
Other otymalogie;^ of tht^ won! liave been now and then i?ugg¥sled; 
hnt r nwd only mention LJmt the phonetic reftemblance to the irbh 
word for * sew ” Icil Ihc learned eomparAtively cfirly to think that tlic 
Fomori were not imaginftiy^ iubitianne erciiturL% but real tTamnwiiie 
men who eame to lix^land as pirates or invaileni^ 

Jn tirder to give the mythology fair pluy it is neeeiiKary to seponite 
from the Fomori the allies usually given them. Mo^rt of thcfs^ latter 
iiuiy be regiirdcd as minprised under the followii^ iiaiueH: (1) /Vr 

* Tlir Miiny m fOTTwen wl by A|}ftllAdnriiN,i wlm inukvH lIvrmcH fiiifl Bud rvutc^re 

to tlmir plari>^ ill Iwily the tolldonf^ whicli thnfiiuit barl «iil mil iif it, 

^ TTiU etpnnififr}- fmm xVu 128; U^>) : tpiit Ikj 

pmponed {ih«|, irii 4Jilt) wJidmi he pV"! thn rtiikpilar, thn two f»rm^ 

am\/™Arw* 'JTie ranker liemiTie/?»JiAfOr JUidJhmhair, whicli ]* in um m 
SrnUll (itielie^ muy bo Wo friTHij rilfi]plH?HV T»ft:w ^ th^ HW 

whore tiiB/aPMAinV w i3.4nBJly i gtaiit fotiil of feeding nn rbri(Uiiin4^ i?4|Kv]Bl|y 
ChiiirtlaiL habliw. Jlui Ua-tc Tyna Aaortlier i>iiignLBrp nuiieIy,/iWJorp UiUt 
ysmAflrj rupre^nted In Moos hy femur or ybKvir^ * n giantplural/arjii'rV: tins 
Pllllliprt Pruji-er Book of IClft Vnl, ^nxiii, iSH) hv it Fpcltj^nii' 

for tins f|pftnt' in Ihmlm lix, KfOni/Antor wim, ii^rii n] mi AfljirTtiTT 
pltinki /OfflOniiVA^ III Intel- vpelliuir/boi^oiv^A, wbEch t Jiaeii rniunJ in nw in ihr 
North of Irflaad in tbs? uf ^inuntia^ The Miimc speliin^ nf 

*pgmii\r^ biiffe*; buUt Umb* iwiH to moon pirateVrinm tbN 
word nisanJii^ ■ ■ ^ eame to mnui * a plrtte ' h, an will lie iWi.-ii^ n Himrwhnt 

iliffitiillt qDfurtiOhr and U mpplitfs^ for ijirtanoe^ to a pttOUIT^ in Stukeii'* AMtima 
Old p* fill, whim* ono nmh of mfmor who wv hEnwIf a mjilrh for 

-400 nmii, but athETPiTso rTfenihlnl mn iinlinary pitwir : bi tlie word to h* tTBU*- 
lated then hy g’innt ur pirate f 
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which lilts bwtiJ iilrnadv disfiusscd. (£) Fir Domnaaih ‘thijMcii 
of the gtiddujB Uoiiinti/ to whom Irish litemtum appliui ulso m 
adjective /JtomitunniirAt incolibg ‘ IJiinnioniiui ’ mid wferring to pie 
people whom Ftolemy cidlji occupying territory extending 

from the west of Ayr^iv to the OchJI Hills: hut the name w^ the 
sfime lu timt of the I)ui]ino<nii, from whom Devon is go ridipd, in the 
Goutli-wffiTt of EiigLnod. Thera is iiiseriptiow! evidence that Diuiiamiii 
ia the better form. (S) The Galciiii or it nxm* wliicli sectni 

vftgualv to clnim hiiwhip with Uaili and rdAdrai. In the epic story 
of the Tiilii 13d Cualnge the Gideiiiii are so much more eiietEBtic fliiti 
alert titan tlie other tiwipn of Ailill and his tjucctir tliflt the latter 
could lutrdly be diamndctl from haring Uicin all murdered, lest they 
should secure tO themaelves all tlie glmy cipedition. Matters 

were com promised by having them lUstribtited throughout the nniiy 
ns to leave no five of them together. (4) Ijudly a p«ple eidkd X^J). 
from whom the pmrinc* of Leintt/r dorivtsi the first portion of its 
name. 'J'hey ore rtpreiented as auxiliaries whom LaUiaid the Exile 
intnaluce*! to pin™ liliii in power some fire renturie* before our ere; 
among his other troops wore also DumniJiiiiuiB.^ All these people 
seem to have bLun inteiifscly detested in Ireland, mv3 tlie itUnyi for 
ihstance, of the diiiappcunuice of tlie GaWiii, as retail^ by Eugene 
O'Curry in his ;lfaa«r« and Cttsiow of the siKtent /ruA, ii. SOli is 
a ven curious one: ‘Such, however, was the envy,' he says, ‘am 
jcaloils}’, if not IIm* frare, which theb valour imcl fame hod raised 
awainst tliom io Uie countir, tliat the Druids of Eriim, whctlicr at 
the instigation of Qucei. MediA or not I cannot any, promiunc^ 
withering BallKs and inciuitalfons against thoni, (according to Uic 
story)' so that tlicir whole race became eitiuet in the land,uxccpliiig 
a few,'and these few of the “ fialliiuis," as well us the whole of tlidr 
firUow foreign triliw, tim Xa^AimM and tlie /Aimimnai, were 

waids totally extirplcd by tile monareh Tmitlud Teachtmar, oil his 
ncfession to the throne of Erinn, A.i>< i9. 

All this about the Galediii aig«es warriors who hod no wonum of 
their own with them, and it is to be noticed tliat no pedigrecii of Fir 
Bojg. Dumiiimians, or Galiaitn find tiieir places in ^ 
tions of gwnealogio such on those in the Boot ^ 
certainly read now and then of liidiridual Goidets of Dumiion^ 
descent or of Fir Ilolg origin, a fact of !ffl^rtan« to e^trast w-itli 
the ab«n™ of any human being with a Pomonau niirewtiy- It 

I S« ahvs's CWiie fl«fcite,ii. 2tW«i; Bhysanil BtyiraorJon*** 
p. wh^ 1 nnw think the DntonoMii li*ve b«a wreugJy treated ai t-uideh ■ 

aJfhd Vt /i i f 


•ilij I'll, Ri'Vigima ttf th' Gt rmam. Crlts, tmd Slavit 

flctdl^ss to «iy tliftt Ihc numerous monunicnU of antiquity ilottiii^ 
thi; ftilraf of thu Moytura buttles in (rim tuuiitJea af ^t^yn md 
ar& not to be ns^ocifiiefJ with the Fomori. lliey aft? the work uf 
iiien^ and ^ino of them doubUc^ murk the sierii.^ of real nnnfiietA 
bntwoui tbe invading DLimiinnianH and Ihe GnideK J^(?rhaps the 
coiiftiflng of the Duxunoiiiaiifi oijd their oUjes with tlm Fumori ha* 
uot always lieen pundy aLTidunLal. Taki?, for cxamjilej the of 
liidech man dir Lkimnanirt; that deAcrfptioh of him KOggciits that ha 
wm a legitimate diiaf and leader uf UurlKiixinnniEunc; but to reprewifc 
him a& idng of tlin Fonion wn* as much as to Hay in more modem 
phraiKwlogy that he wm a ifevll and tile chief of devjl*. Id Uic 
ahHcnee of ohybody nho hiid to be nulled bad □iiiiiesv the king of the 
Foniori is represented as one of them^^lveis nanaily cal.lcfl in 

the genitive Jlelhrarh. Lastly, the stoiy' of the extirpation of the 
Duraiiouiaiis and tlio other jjeoplas allied with them does jiol apply to 
tlie Fomori; for tliey^ like their ftww tlio Tnatlio de Ihniann^ fctired 
undarground, where the peasantry of Ki:rry ittili !iUp|KiH? tlieiii to he 
li'Hfig mid ready to Ijhjtji any one who venturer Lo esEplore uneicjit 
riths Hi id similar sabfcerraneAn i?tniettms.^ '11 l i* wort uf lielief haa 
led to mnup coiifnsioti with the l^liines or Hh! Men of the SfdL'^ It 
rnugt alim Jiavo tended to make the popular notion redtiw the Foinori 
ill point of fftatiira^ while it did not specially as^'kte tJiem with 
the 

The story of the DcAtmetfon of iJu JJeiga^rt Hcistck puhlislied from 
the Bnok ^ th^ Dun and other MSS. by Ur, Stokes iJi the Mtime 
CV/i^^^C^ vuJ. gi ves a minarkahle de*i^ription! ofthm Foniori whom 

Mac Ctfcht had hronght as ho^tnge^i to the court of his king, Coitaire 
the Gpcyxt, wJicj$e ruign of seventy' years formed n. gulden age for 
Jirin in tJie jicconrl mid firrd ociiturics before otir era™ Stokca has 
midered it an follow*, { S>l:—hard for mo to liken that (triujL 

^ CWWe Ffifktatv, p* 4 -*^, A friuaii of nilne who lieiinl this paper rmt} has 
vinn? rallv^l my ittentinii ie> thst fhrt that in the the Komeri wra 

tlimicimi willi the ^te of beiii^ rt^liic^i iiilo fiu>liwnlclii-h» f At firwt sifflit 
this Aoggeht* thnt ihuy nanat in this twentinUi i!i?jitnFy piiiriire n supply of 
habieSjOiiil ilimt they hnve to he satifflhJ witJi moles md the lllur mmU iluer- 
But net M>; the 4pkAel:ii>n ht puixly phoaetiml. 'Du ik, fkielk wonJ far 4 aielo 
I h ftmA ; NO E he male man In taJletl Jfimhnrr or /mnhitr. Snw JtrittA pmvH^ to hci 
a reiatnely Inte fonu of a wanl whlrh I^rnclinlii p'w w* aL«P fisfhj uid he 
natn^ly «aiiipareA t|ie VVoMi ^a m»k; Hreton mid JIK-Jleial 

WMf, ' ia/pti.' JSo iluMpisiarw iLo povifiliiJity of Riiy etymoInf^mJ 
ra&.aaxFOii ia fiaeJii? hntween won] fur ^iaiU an<l that for iiiolccatcher. 

A qoBMiaa nf |m.-atvr diJiciiky k nuAt^ hy thi* Jrwhwllh uumutated m : 
tsT nUinwfl in liM Trtsh-KofrlUli m^tiorniy md O'l>oaai<an in O fk-illyV 
^ Ah. for instance, in iJie Mi.yluni ItwraiK fil. 
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Ndlber of tho men of Krin mt i»f tJie meo of the yrorld [ie. tlie 
Cnntineut of Eiirop^J dii I kiii^vir it, uqIoh; it \k tlie triii that 
Mju; Cwht brought out nf tki land of the FomoriaiM hy dint flf 
diid«. Not one of t}ic Eomorians found to fight limit he 
brought HiA'Av tliazH! tlircc, and tlie v hi CDnulnz''fl hou^e Kuretii^^ 
tiiiit^ while C^onaire 1$ reigning, the Fomorians destroy neither coni 
not tnlLk in Kriii beyond their fair tribute. Wdi may tlieir Ob-peet 
be Ifkftthlj! Three rowfi of teeth in their henda from one ear to 
mioUtcr, jVn ox with a hoeon-pig, thiK h the ration of caeh of them, 
iiud Unit ration which they put into their mouths 1# virtfide till it 
romEK doHTi peat their luivel^ Bodies of bone (lc^ wjUiOut a joint 
in them) nil thooe Oit« hnii'e. I aweor what mj tnbe swearsii moJrc 
Hill be killed by them at the Destmetion tl™ those they leave 
alive. Six hundred warriui's will fall by them in their Hn^t gonflict* 
tmd A nmt for each of their wTaponSr nnd unc for eiieh of Lhe tJuxe 
tluniLselvcs^ Aiid they will boost o triumph over a king oi^ ehief 
nf the roar\€TsJ 

ThlL'f for of the I'^omori, the gUuta opjKm^ to the Tuatliu do 
Douajui^ and of the pondlel wuth the giontj! and the gocla of C^reek 
inytholog}-. I tmihi now retuni to the name of the king of the 
Tuathn Danann, to wit, in Irieih NuiMla or Nfoida^ wiiich equates 
w ith Nnd in AkiJievid Welsh, prnnoimccd Ntld and apcit in Modern 
Welsh Nudd. In Irisli Uie fidl description of him was Xurnin arjget- 
Aim, of the Silver Ilmid/ while in Welsh the t'ozni^und wztH 
arranged diifertznOy, and Bic whole must have once sounded Nudtm^^ 
iiim^-argentjp^, Tlai* would Imvc resulted regularly in n later Nnd 
IJaw' creint, fant for the fort that allitenttioEi sotini^ to huvE eel in 
earlvt makiiig the name approximately into Lfiihiix iSia^-iTi^ijrniwLv, 
w hence the later form LIM Haurnehii, Where tligre was nothing 
to Induce the alliteration the name remained to Iktoiuc 

So we find WiMi literature splitting np the rKarfleter into two: 
(1) Nudd, who hflil a son callud tfwyu son of Nudd, nho^ in the 
utary of Kulhwdi mid Olwen (^tabincigion, p. IS^X is endowed by 
the Almighty with the temper of the devils of the otliur world, and 
tlienee he eoulcl not be sjiarech Just tliiv world sJiotild be niiijed. 
(3) Uudd Llciw'i^reJnt, whose naine hits survived to become that of 
King Lnd in English. But ilus and a great deal more that might 
be ^id in coniioxion with XuJd and Uudd would havft i^nuiifif^d 
jiiere guesswork, liod not a temple of Xudunst been iliscovcred r good 
iimny pajs ago, iiuinely, at Lyducy in Glonecatershire^ The find 
nut only yJdded seveml iiiBcriptiuiis involving the god> imme iit 
variouH foniis, Ixil also a 'try remarkable n:fiiiaic fiii^iung Um! 


^IK qf Grrman^^ ft^id Sftivx^ 

lluor of liiifi fniK?, Ohe* of the: df^Jj-L-uthuts to tli^ giid uritli 

u. >1. NfiuCPK^lt whidi Hubut-r completpa into * Deo M^arti?) Kodnnti"; 
thfit U to my\ HiihiiKr wasi Tn doubt whethtr tbe «iiiiii;]!ji for maiti 
or tiot. Andtb&r end^ with iiico kvdkktk | m. okriitv wher^ hv stUg^uifU 

^r>Ko xTiJicKTK n(Awn?XYl iiAtiSo) nr!JiT\ In thia wwc hfeito huit 
also been ptY^putefl; nt idl evizubi the iluioriptions Icavo U» lit doubt 
witJi whidi of tho Italinn gods if ahv^ the llomnnM iHjmit«i tJie 
(Critic diviiiitv. A littlo bronco crcscont fooncl oti tht npnt do^ nnt. 
quito dcTiido thi? cwj though it niiiiiadii one of Neptuno 

mthdf thfth of It reprrwents the god lu ii croiiijod, bcEJiUc^ 

peT>ouiigL% driving a diitriot with four liorsw* Oii pithor iside m 

figure jsuppaflod to repruLvout the wiuik, aiid bejond tlieni on citt‘h 
of the two sides is n triton with the front feet of h hoise. The god 
hoIdR the TuinR iu Iuh Left iiotid^ while his tiglit hand upHfled gnuqvt^ 
u lutt tiiov he A ju*eptre or perhaps n whip. TIic A[uipiiieijt of the 
gwl rcrfdl» in wtne nieonure the Chariot of the Sun; hut other 
portions of the find com^iel ns U> look mUier tO Keptune than any 
otiicr god of cliwsical antiquity. 

Lydney inis [oi^ibly been eallei] after the god: it is situated on 
the westrm h&nk of the Seveiu e^rtuary. Siiiiilariy Ludgate suggests 
the ptissibility of liis oiiee having liad a fiinn on lAidgnts Hill some¬ 
where ill tilt; area now adomeil by Ssb Faufft Cathednd. To this 
mav lie the fui^t that Irish legend gives the Boyne a liu^liond 

variously ealleil NecJiton^ .Vuudoi luul Mumla Necht, and, wlmtevor 
the pohaiTipristA may fuiy, the guddusa of the river Boyne was originally 
iiicmit when that river was fiiwt euiled fliff Mm a kenning 

whidi means * the furennn of NunduV wife/ imist suifipe for the 

present m to the distrihution of the pcMMible tracer of the god in the 
BriUsh Is^les.* 

i On the (juestioii whether Nudous wilb a sky-god or a water-god» 
or mther both at once, I would refer yoti to htr. A, B, Cook’s studici* 
of ^^riie Kuropeoj] Sky-god \ in the pages of / (vols. xvi, xvii, 

xvmX. pspodally chapter iv* in which he arlvaeAtes the latter view 
and interprebt n* w. iw ueo mai^xo. Ht lias treated tha whole subjant 
with A great wpalth of comparisofi anil illuntmtiau. 

On Ibt Coutinent iio trace of Nudotis haa been dptected in any 
Celtic ruuntry of antiquity, which is just the coutmry wiilt th^ 
Irish W^clsh and Lug was a favourite Jigurr' 

in Irisli sl^iyv and JJew, or Piore poinitionly Uew liawgyffcii, ha> 

' Tliti pniieijMl iiDddr thin Iifoiliiiff Am tf> tliii Hcttk ^ I/tifififr, 

t. ]8S»; Cf^rurV# Xanarr* and nalimi,,UL ISd '; my (MiUf Utvthfuitifm, J 
anil C\dl1r fiitltim. 43!:~t. 


n very importAr^t plnt*c in ojm nf the Wd&h M&hi notion. On the 
Contirirciit hh JifLiiie Ltigiii (pliir.. Lugitve^X which you. will Jiud 
in the Berlin C- A /-« xiii. 3078. Afl:cr him waa cnllerl 
ill Ijiktin Lvig^iilitjiumf. bhortened to Ltigduaumj ^the dCn or s-tx of 
Lu^h.' But tJio fiimiiLCi Lu|fiidiiEitLiiit tAliich we calJ wa» 

only one nf the plarcA mLmed after {jugua: according to Holder, 
no Jesa in all tlum fanrteen haire been identified aa towfin. nf Lngus. 
Tliey Include, he^ide» tlie diy of I^yoiu^ BUch others lui Lugdunuiii 
Convenamnip or f^mt-Hertmnd de Commin^ges, in the depmloient of 
1 faiilMl^arDnnc; Lugflimum VoaintJaruin, now Mootlahuc in the 
depart luci it of the Dn^uic; Lugdiizium llemonini} tinw shortened 
to IjiOD^ in the dc|inrtmciit ofAbne; Lu^iinutn Babki'orun^ now 
LevdcJi tn i follanch other tow'ua less well hnown. In tlie Net?- 
Celtic langufigc^ the tompotind eorresponding to appean 

to have been rraolvtMi into Diin^n or DUftOft Lugt>N 9 s^ At any 

rate thi^^ wa« ttie case with Welsh; for we have two sslioii^hold-^ 
uaiiiol Dtn Lkft, now Eihorteiied to iMtiUr^ one mnaisling of tlie 
cjiomiaujr mound on the CaruEu-von^hire ihorc Jit the western mouth 
of the ^tenAi Straits* The other was Hinlle \VrEiccu 4 which would 
seem to Jiave been Uic midcnt stroni^hold on the top of Uus Wrekin 
in s^hropshire,*^ PlAce-namei originating in Lug's name art also not 
wholly w'aating in Ireland i but without going into detnib concefiiing 
thein^ I have sidd enough to show^ the wide area over which the 
inimo and cull, of Lug ifiuist Imve licen eherbbed In the Celtic w^orld 
of antiquity. 

l^ug^s great fc^tlva] among the insular Celts was llw first day of 
Angturt or the day of fiist-fnjifjj, called lu EiigHah * L/Lmmas \ In InKb 
it wasi calk'd Lug-iumffd ; hut in ^Vales, which cjunc under Ibc nJt of 
Itome, it is c^led ‘the fejist of AiigUft,"and in tlw ’^Velsh 

Laws it oemrs ai Dyw' AwsL ^ AugUfitV day/ One should^ perhaps, 
speak mlhcr of *thc feajirt of Augustus' and ^AugU 2 fLu 9 '^ day \ sinc'c 
the einpemr not only gave his name to the month of August, btit 
jRseim abo to have usurped the Loiiounf of the god on the liiwt day 
of that iiiantli ir for I find no reason to doubt tlint tlds ww the dat*^^ 
of the great festiA'al of Lug in Oaul os well* In feet it may be Uken 
111 be Ibe key to the importanise and popularity of the Fir^t of August 
at tlie gimte!ft of the cities called After I jug, namelyt tlw; Liigiiduniini 
cm the lUioticv Tlicr Eoipirfr took mlvantii^ of this by cwsociatfng 
KaiOrC and Augustus with the First of Sestilb^ Tim visible ^)viiliol 
of tliut cull was the * Am Jtamae et Augetsti ^ dedicated on that day. 

^ Rinre this ww delivered a frieml of iiiiue thinks he has faaiid a Dinitc in the 
iisE|fhboarh(iQd uf in [Vnlii^'^liire. 
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It lA-fis prubttbty a nsodifimtion of thu old ctiU witli mWiesjUoaae 
fViT LugiiduniJin niid AugusttJs for T-ug, witJi whom Uie eii]t«;n)i- was 
possibly identifScd;^ jujrt. fu lie w hw MiucUmc^ trtAitd or wijshed to be 
treated ^ ApoIJo^ ood sometinififl jk lifereuiy or The view tliat 

t-he fin!t of August waa Liig^ day wos odvanw) yeon? ago by the Icsmed 
Cellist* M. d^Arbois JuhiunyillE^ jiiid it fwis been flccept(?d by most 
i« holnni, iiieliiding Df. Hirithfdd^ the wlitjir of the Berlin Corpus 
Inscripihtmm Ijithramm ; bill we have miportont exoeptinns m the 
peimju of M. (jaidoz, in the Ct-liiqucj unci of M. CaudUc JeUiortf 

some of whosm learning is in piwe«i of paa^ing tlimugh the press in 
the fom of a grmt liiidDry of Gaul i bot tlie thoiiAAnd and mnn? 
|)ages wliit'K iuive appeared Alnoady fm] tn reach Lugudununi iii the 
time of AiiguatuB, So 1 imi not aure whether he JuJhe™ to the snine 
opinion still. ^ 

Tliere i?s liowcvcr* anotJier didiculty: I for one hate always 
regarded Lug inon? or lu^ in Uic Uglit of a sun’god or an Apollo, 
but M cTArbois de Jnbainville hebolcbt in him a Ifcmies or hlcreuryv 
So uLfo dots Dr, Holder^ who, LugMdfin&^i^ dim from the Beriiii 
Cot-puM^ TEjiL hlie insrnptioii at Lyoii^ beginning with the 

words *IMcretiriD AtJgustn ct i^Eaiae AiigiistaD Kaenim ex vote', and 
relating to a ieaiplo built for that Iriaifl of dirinitiea under the 
aiiftpirefl of Ti!>eriiw. In thh ronteit Haider eqUHtus Mcreury with 
Lug, Olid he h ptvbably right, Tlie eapkriatinn of tha dlihculty 
is pof^bly to l:ic^ nought m tho maiiy-sidecliiiiaa <}f Lug^ elinraeten 
lit the Mabinoglon of the he and his father Gwjdinn nnce act 

the part of cr&fbimvji^ and are iKicordiugly adtcd golden eordwainers i 
but the father is the niasier emftsmaii. In Inah tho father is 
pj^ctically dfactreb uJid I^iig liinufelf is iiifOiter of every cmft and 
art worthy of nif^ntion in IiiA t^tne^ and herein wi» havn a striking 
parallel between J.ugmici bis jkoi Cik-huhiinD, wbo glories in haiiag 
been traiiicd hy all tho greal nien of tiie Gltoaiai] Court in tlie 
special departnient in wfiieb each excelled, Iriffc'riptinmi eantaiiiing 
tlie name Lugus in the plural LugtiTxs^ dative are retarded 

honq Avenches In Switzerland and from Bonn *>n the Hhine. TIicsc 
at Snai sight would Kiseni to suggest brothers bearing each tfae niiEne 
Uigus*and, in facb legend sliows traces of bmUiirs Lug; but 
on the whole I mn jjiL-linud to think that Lug and his father were 
tlie persons niejiiiL At any rate, the Spanish towTi of Uiamii, 
IwATiiig apjiarently a Celtic tiamO} now Qjinia^ siippliiM an iiiscttp 
tioii (C /k L- ii- S^l-H) whidi j^tates iliat li temple or, at any 
' tJie /^r'ru^ p. C. /. xiil, P- -lALI ■ aho iTiP 

U^tit rL 4Et7* riu. lOP, ist. ildJt 
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jiDmethiiig devoted to the lAiguves—.SVinn/w—*(ii pt- 
seutcH hv n ocrtfiiii 1^ X* (.Treicii to h ^pilci of shoeiiiftlifiri or 
college of cobhlenv iolkgio ruiorum d, d. Thia iw»I1n In e atrikirig 
mjiniifir tlH: Webb story flbont G^er^^ion end iJew mnkiiig stiocs fnr 
^Xrinnrlinf], GirydJoii, lltiv^dvc^, wm the culture hero, Hie Heniies 
or Mercury of the ^Velsh Mckhiiioigi, the wily Bhnpc-shiflcr, the emfty 
hargnJtier, mid the iiiiniitnble stoiy'teJler. 

fnr t hnve roughly tret.'cd only one side of Lii^V neliviticif. 
In the WeWi st0i7 he mn niAkc s, enst with jimiiziiig precision, mu! 
hurl hu spar with JttuppndouH eficel; hi Irish story he kiila, with 
tlie Cflist of rt sliiig-stuite, llnlor. the most terrible of the Foiaori. tie 
institutes n. greot feast of first-fniita iin Lmniiios Day. when the 
denuins^in Irish legendaiy phmstology the vriraids—thnt |i«m!uci' 
bUst# mid blights Iinvc been explled or else <-oiiip-lleil to giv*- 
hostages not to hurra the crop or the thuiy, l^>gi under one or 
more of liis surnniiifct, or else one of the bruthurs Lug, t«k(» pjirt 
iu this muting of the- enemifc* with wlium tlie forracr but to iflntenfl. 
After Hk detwt of tJic Fwnwri, Log is represented as lieing madu- 
king by the TuiilhA (Iv llmuinn, and the greut fc^t nt Tyimmaa is 
treated n* Lug’s nuurying of the sovereignty of Friii, which is repro- 
Ktntcd as n princcm crovriied with A diudeui of gold, A Aimous li'ish 
king named Conn is descrilHsd us led once on s lime to the pn-suuev 
of tills wonderful pair of more thim Iiummi stature mid bwmty. Tjig 
sot in hifl royal scat, and tlitrc never was seen at Tam a man of 
his great sim or ‘of his comeliness, for the beauty of hi* form, the 
wonderfulucs* of hin fsce'. Krin Hm princOM asked question* as 
to the succession of king* at Taift beginiiiug with Cxran. w lanu Lug. 
taking Upon him the part of prophet, informtal liow long he siwuld 
rule; mirl Conn was informed likewise of h« auccessoiw, of every 
sovereign tluit wm. to be at Tam." As ciiherawised gwb have 
to die, we hnd tbul Erbi'a neiit husband whs called Mac Gre-inc, 
‘Son of tbe Sun*. Taking into consideration there suggestions of 
Irish legend, one is reminded rather of Apollo than of Heniies and 
still more «. if we combine thtmi with the previous onea. If the 
same or a aimihirlv wide range of ultributw were ascribed to 
in Gmil, one rminot help anking how be wa-s to 1» equated with any 
Silvia Roman god of the Augimtan age. At any rate -t emmot *^ii 
wi^erful if he was reinullmes associated with Mcreiiry and wmiu- 
times with ApoUo. F*^Wy alx) with Mars. One ran hardly advmire 
in fevDUP of ApoIIn the fiwt that he cR-cun* m co^unetion with 
Augustus in several of the I-yons inscriptions. There is more 
* For the toxtirarl iMiwIatiPM ««tJ'Cqfry'^ Lfrtiiiw, w* 518-2^ 
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(xirluip^^ t4 ]k* md for A!) Apollo iSfqj[)niis(C /. /.. xm. 1669X who 
was an H woliIeI lioiJuUKil at tlic i:jt}a^iiiH: of the eumninn 

fiind of the thjw prnvmo^at of CxaiiL lie wiw prol^blj a Celtic 
god, m woA Mars Segomo (ibSd^ iiii, IBI-S) who wan hQiiotired mJmi 
nt Lho fLxpcuM: of Uic three pniviiicei. liittcr god wmt ftv 

iicrtaiiiiy Celtic that wc find liift nnidc enterirtg into iiaiiicH 

ill Ogmn JnsoripLjoiiH found in tlic cuuntry uf ilie DL%-d, wluit ix 
now the county of W^atorfonl in the South of rrelond. Tlic associa^ 
tion of the etnperpr with Apollo MjiiictiuicM curried further. It \n 
kiiDVDf for idirtaiicc^ that Auguiitu^ affected tlie nilc of Apullo, niid 
that the Mculptor's art wm Kpiuftiniei^ applied to |pve him the 
atinbutes of that god.* 

An you will have otHien'cd, wlien we roiiie to Clmil we are brought 
into more flirwt contact with the divinitici of the iuidciit CdU 
VVe have jinieripLioii^ eviuineniomtmg dedJentiDiu to them, and wc 
luivc iioLiccfl uf flcime of them m the work^ of varioU!< authors of 
antiquity^ ^rlie words of Juhiia Caesar an to Lhe pantheon of the 
Gauls will occur Iw yaii jiU i and 1 would rainind ymi of a very 
<Liflcnnit passage, namdy, f.iician's qua jut aceouiit of Ogrtijos tlje 
franlifih god of eloquence, whom tlie Gauls nipped m a Hercules^ 
because he achieved by tlae wmnla of his mouth what Hercules did 
by meauiB of bin club. In addition to tliesc sources of infortnatioti 
a considcmblc number of stiituiss uf Gaulish gods and goddcssiia may 
lx* studied, either in the original or in casts, at Ihei'rtiwb Naibnd 
^[uACiim^ which u houiied iti the Clidtcnu fiAint-Gcrmain under Uic 
direction of the learnerl hi* Salomon Heiria^h^ Amang other 
K:hDLini who liave odvatn.i.d our knowledge of this goda nml 
g<jddeiae$ of atideni Gaul, I may menticin, from the pa^ of the 
Nrmii Cr/%uf abne, jM, Vidlciitiii, M. Mowat, M. GaidtMt, 
Mu Cerquond., and M, (fArboia do ilubainville^ 

It need hardly be said that the divinities of uncrent Gaul niceivc 
almost every year iidditioni to their number, oa-iug to the discovwy 
of statues or inamptioni not previously known. It lias been my 
luch to diACOver the name of one of tha laat found gods of Gaui, 
not by digging, it ia traa, hut hy examining n mnnumeut which tlic 

* For nirt» On |ioioU, m*i? lloIdcT/ f. v, utd Laguiy JthynV 

mOr pp COT, 272, SOT, 4SI,V1 J, 4Up 417 : d'ArhniB iU Inhsin^llr, 

U irhnttnfM, pp. l^MI, JKM, »05 ; Itffvur ; 

Hinchfdd^ ijt 6'irrj^^ In die rnUrcUoa of memniri pubELihMl by tho 

ti^cinlwn of * La imtluiihlr dm Aiiti i^iuMmi tie Fnincr^ I'entcindnr 

pp, i>i3^ 214 ; c\ /, iL gflifl, iSiL im, tl:m, 17^'7. 172S, 
ITdflt mil pp. 230, 240 ; Conk on ^ The Eumpmu Sky-^iuJ^iu 

Lw for lOO^p ji^ ^^10, 
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fipiii<!fr Imiii^ht to liglit In jiiniiv plcTVHr I t'ufcr io iind^ 
iiaaJc ten jcaf* Ago at Cdligtij in tli^r neiglibourlioad of Lvui^ of 
nuTiifiuui Iinjiistt^ fhignii.-iiLi, wliidi lire n^vr in the tnnieuin nf thst 
Abciiit one lidf of the entire ducimient u inb^iiig^ blit the 
reiDiuii<i Imvt been put together na far fla ^tnd provti to Ik; 

portmnA of & csJundnr^ togethur wltli otJ^er pieces which mate the 
^iettne of the prei^fdiTig alinoat complete. For it hr n/ituraJ to 
tmppube Hint llic brouiu; ealcudor wa§ set tip at a temple dedicati^l La 
tbe god* Afoat Celtic jjhilologisfi^ are agreed tliat the longnt^ of 
the t'aletKlar i* f 'jdtic, though thoy are not t|uile agreed hcjm osjictly 
in the Celtic femily of lnngiiJtge» it must Lave isdoocL iiiiieh is 

wantingi it h furlnottle tlwt the caloncW t-overs five yean. ; no Lli&l, 
where it is complete, we luivc tateh nioJiLh five limes ovf^* 

The gods tiiune wn* dntivi! Rh-o^ xuid the name of hi-^ 

special month wns genitive lUrn. It thiu^ wieuis evident 

tJiat the rinmc of the tiionth \» derived from tliat of the gpd+ But 
BivrcM miituis ill lire cxdendAr not only IiLi month* which wha 
A pproKimAtcIy that of iiur Augu^^t* but also liorv'Est or crop; juid iti 
that ren^e we have a plural Herr, On the thirteenth day of Hivros, 
hnt with the number iiu carefully omitted^ we Imvc aii entry to tlw 
Hcfll-ct that the hancst or crop was given or dedicated to tlic gi>d 
Hivoa {Ikin* Rivo}. Tlic two entries remaiiiing on that day in 
other veora out of the live allow iia to Infcr-^foi' tiiifbrtuilately 
ahhravialiunji are im#!— that they pretiicolly convey Uie siuuc sense* 
except that tliei- appear to fsubstitiite as the reeipient the godV 
priest for llie god hiiiu»clL On the fourtli day of llivrcK in ihe 
foime v'Ctu* wJuch supplies Dneo RJm wc liflve an entry which may 
be rendered 4liias is with usthat is to say that the god liinifwlf 
WHS present. But the four other entricfl on that day tiUggest that 
some of the harvest reach^ the liotncstead or the hou^e on iJint 
day* I infer that this refers to the bringing Iv&iiu- of the 
or samples of the luirvcst, imd that the god was suppe^ed to lx* 
present to accept iL At all ftvcnb uuithcr of thiwe aetfl ofentrici* 
can refer to a final function. We IwTe that just a month aftcfr the 
fourth of Rivretf, namely, on the fourth of Anaganticm, the following 
month, when? we read in the three entries reiiMUiiing the Raiiie aard* 
three timcfl over, namdy, Ochmu Rivrt, which nie in the phiral, and 
mean* 'We have tha harrests or cropfi with u?; I vonMtr that 
I have got at the literal meaning of the foregaiug entries? but 
I do not fi'ol sure of the eataet aaturo of the trimsai:tiniL>i to which 

^ S« iny CW^af fTrjiW, pp. 17, M ^ hT 

pp. 84* 
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they rt'fnr. So however, seenm hv I» rer+Atii, nniriuly. tluit the 

nioittl) bclonjifcd iti n dpeeial iiiiiiincr to the gofi the only 

rlivinity to which the calendnr, wi fjir jw w« Imvt! it, vnji be said to 
refer. It Msema not iiTi|j»buble that Uivos wjw a. locail luimc for 
the got) Afbyr wlioni the iiiutitli of Au^st may well hjwfl 

lx«ii caJIcd. Thu question ttatiiroUy itself whutlnfr Auffustiti 

tiod Hot sooie f^uch ji fiuit in hh iiiiiid whcti Ite chow Seitilis jw 
tlje QioiiLh to bt c^]|c?d after himi imd not 5<j|jteiiibcjr, the ffloiith in 
^thicli he WM bom. Tlii; wafdii of {Augustus, 31) 

to suggest that ho and oUiors would huve thought September tlie 
iiaturuJ month for the emprtir to have tiikuu; but tliepe wjw 
41 rouly to luind for sdcctipg ScxtiliJ?, and it wa‘i iiiforporatctl 

in the deoheo of the Sonate* es given by Macrobins (L 12^ SJS), iinmely, 
that Sextilis wa^* the month in wliieh the enipcmr first beeante 
eoniail, and the month Ln which hi* gi^at vTctonea luid liupjK'iied. 
'riiis appears ainply sufficient; but it by no wicans exeliides 
A diFerent rctisuii from the one avowed, or at any rate difTcroeit 
form of the one avowed : tlmt 4 i fora** taorD datterijig and 
thoroughly pleasing to a personolLty d£i»pofitecI to play the role of 
Apollo. It ii unforlunfltc that the etymological ineatiiisg of the 
name /fhvwt is uncertain ^ j but stivuml meirs iiainenderivial from it arc 
recorded by iiolder^sucb as Rijmiiis and Rhtmatto^t more correctly 
of Uiuiuono^/ The name Hivos is to be round 
alifo lu iin Irish jrtory^ namely that of the forundion of Lough Ree. 

The fom::ii whirlj Uivo> takes in Medieval Inah are /(ihf pre^ 
jumiu^'d JIM and Ri or RiL w hich was peritsp the genitive 

of RiL Rib 13 represented aa the jwn of a king of ^lunsler leaving 
Ids father's house at the heaul of a multitude of men, womoiit hom^ 
cattle and other property» in of a plai-c in which to settle. 

Rib and bis pcopk were lal to the banks of the Shiunioii, wljere 
they Bettledt and where U?h Iiad charge of u iiiogie welt, which after 
tho lupsie of thirty ycar^ burst fortli at lAmmas and drowned tlie 
diiitrict. The remit waa the fnrmaiion of Lough Ree, wliicJi b an 
expansion of the Sbaniioa between Atliluut and Laneshomugh. 
The mngic well was at one timo a favourite thEmo of stones both 
in Ircliuid and in but what exactly one is to make nf the 

atoty which 1 Iiavc suminarixcd I bnrdly It now,® If wc regard Rib 

I Fmiginkljr the lanfliMffe the caJcciilHr wa-^ ant that lw<l to 

rmlc^^Enmpean Zn that caae JUra/t wuulil adEnit of bciisif referred to the 
mme nrijdn s* r%« ' klmli nt% \ sisd Gothic Jrmtr * Siia.mej GeHchJflclit ^ 

Nachlcumineii' 

^ Sm tho HitCM IV. 44M, jnu Ut-2^ and fVi^iadj'a ^tr4M^M 

SiW, U. 4B4j sen; alwj Bh^a's Wfre Ft^fkhrOf pp. 
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H blurred vgraiciu of an ancrient Celtfc divinitj, Lbu quotion ariies 
what jh>H: of a divinity that wa-^ One may answer that RihV rMe 
in the only «toiy known ubout him wonid seem to point to Apollo 
rather tlioii to Mirrcury. 

Tljia bnngiH me h&ek to Rivew and the hmn»t iragmentH found at 
Coligny. WTieii they were put together, iinder the diieetion of 

Di$$ard ill the Lyon^ Mu^unij the statue of the gtd gre^ out 
of tile ruins almost complete; so oomplctje, in fact, that tJie only 
di^^mnee of opinion that ha^ arisen fa as to whether they make on 
ApciUn or a Mars. M, Reinach is very decidedly in favour of 
Apollo, and it was he that enlled iny attention to the Etriking 
panxliid botwoeu Auguaiitis in the rule of Apollo giving hl$ narjio to 
the month of Augiut, and Rivos giving a name denvod /rom hfa 
own to Rivrcks, the same month. The Coligny calendar is not 
EUppond to date before our era« Mr. Niebofaoii thinks that the 
wHtiug hclongs to the middle of the fint ceutuiy. Mureover^ nobody 
has suggested^ as far as t know, that the statue 1>e1ongs to an 
wUer period than the calendar. i5o one sees pretty elearly what 
tiappened to tJic image of the god Hivoy. The pHcsb of the 
Sequani and other Celts of Gaul mmd have Ikuiiliar with the 
association of Augus^tus with the month of August So when they 
wanted an iioogc of Hlvos^ who was Bpedally identiiicd with Uh: 
mmu month uoder its native name of Rlvim, they aiinply procured 
n statue of Apotio with whom Augustus was pleased to identify him¬ 
self; or^slmU 1 ntUiorsay ?—a atatue of Augustus in thechameter of 
Apollo. In a word, RivoH came to be represented a^f his statue 
shows hitfi, under the nefles inflsierice of Angtiatujs and the tuaching 
of the Homan theology of tlje time. IViinn fodct Augo&tUB as Mar> 
fa less probable than Augustus as ApoUo, as the mmlid adopted in 
connexion with the calendar of an agricultural people interested 
iitaiiily in thdr festivals^ the ?tntc of the weather, and the opcmtioi^ 
of har\'est. Id eithar case the equation illuslrates ode of the ways 
in which the pnganiRm of impriaf Rome tended to influence the 
native pagofifam of Gaul. 
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THE DRUIDS IN THE LICHT OF RECENT 
THEOKIES 

By CANON MicCULLOCH 

It jji ihni uectssary to difiCUM w?Rnt thecirleH af tin? uiriglp ul tlio 
Dniidfi, Of these M. d'ArboiH de tKeoiyp hiwed on 

H'ords that * tho in tUou^ht to hUTO hwn dflvwMi in 

&Jiii bfOtigUt ihflnco into Guid % imd ailing tliat Oniidiim 
wHd Uie religion of tho Ooidelu of Britain, and became that of their 
Gaulish oonqueTOiKt pawdng ullmiatoly to Gaul, ift Boarceiy likely. 
Gauls in Britaia might have accepted Droidism^ Hut It aould hardly 
liaye spread into Gaul and obtaLiicrd aucli groat iafluorioe there- Goidcls 
and Gauln were akin, and probably poascfflod the same religian from 
the flmt. Caexar'u words suggCfit that the Britiali nrigin of Druidkiu 
waa only on opiiuoii, not a fact; and in all probability Britaiii, beirg 
leffl npen to foreign influonecfi than Gaul, had prisurved its Dryidie 
miltfl^^.rintact. HciiC* Gaukuient to Britain to pt^rfecfc tlionisdvua in 
Dmidism. On the other Jinnd we have Pliny's upinlon (//. N xjuc. 1)^ 
that It passed from GfluJ to Britain- 
Another theory^ aupported on different grounds by Bir John KliySp 
Mr. Gomme, and M- SrtlomoTi Reinnchp is that the Druids were 
a pre-Celtie priesthood, who imposed tlleln^^1ve» upon their Odtio 
conqueruni. Sir John Rhys maintains tiiuL Celtic polyUicism differed 
from Dmidiamr which was of a lower ardur+ But thOfO eilfitfl no 
eyldcnco to fthow that th# Druids ever were priests of U uon-Coltie 
people, nor is It eesy to rc* how the pri^fsls of a conquotod race could 
ever have obtained surh influence over their conquerom as the Druids 
certainty posscfifl<«!+ The case of oouquering peoples who resort 
{jccaaionally to priests or lUBgJcLona of a eubject race because the 
tatter posseoR more powerful magiCp is not really analogonsp Tho 
Druids wore not resorted to nccaaiuuall^^ but dominated the (’eJtK 
alwajOp in all dopartmnnts of life. Mr+ Gomme contonds tfjai many 
Druidic belieffl (e. g. in shapehahiftLngJp practices (o- g. human socTiflo™ 
of atonement), and fnnotionB (u. g* iudgiiig, artouging boundarieSp, &e.) 
were opposed to Aryan sentiiDcut, and seeks an analogous cose in ihc 
oceosiona) servicea of a KiJitilor kind rendered by un-Aryan tribes to 
Hindu villaga eommuiuties. But cidstirg evidetace shown tli&t tJio 
Dmxds rendered morn than uccaaional serviees to the GeltSp nor was 
it only Among thn ruder tkdtiu DibeS that their iufluen™ predomfn- 
ated, fu hDh Gnmrae contendH. Moreovcf,. the hostility of Rome to 
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the Uni id* as Iniu Cultit- firlufita i» iaosplidablo if their poHition only 
correspfnd* to Lliiit of puriaLt priests in Tndii. Further> if tlieir belief* 
end prscticija ii'erv opposed to ‘ Aiynu scjitioiojit why ehould Ar^'an 
Oltfl HO readily have ao««]it«r] tliom 1 Tlic Aryans must have bad 
& savu^e past, mid such practices* iveic still in vogue among thciii., 
while Hicetit tbcorice about the Aiyiiiu show that they were priibobly 
oil a loH cr level t han the peoples they oonqiierrd- The basis of id I 
Celtic cults iv(w doubtless* L'ouiposcd of belief* luid cvrcuioniee akin 
to those of the aborigines, instead of being of a loftier and ptiTor kind. 

x\I. Keiniicli nigucs that the probable lack of imogwi among the 
Celt* before the Koman canqoest su>%csts a religious probJbititm ood 
a priesthood powerful enough to enforce it, I’ho Misloiieo of sueh 
u priesthood ho find* implied among certain ppc-Celtic peoples by 
thoir niegalithic Htmeturea and lack of images; ai*d therefore rcascinii 
that Ihese prireta were the Umfds, who bccainc the priwta of the 
t^lto. But this conclusion i* based on negative ovidenco; there 
exist no relics of purely Okie images in Gaul, therefore tlien* never 
(lan have been such images. But iu utber regions, where imOge- 
ivnrahip was common, i mage* are not now found* If the Ocltie images 
wore of wood, their diaappearatice wovdd be accounted for- Aloreover, 
the Colts in Ireland were oerlaitdy image-worahippers, although tlie 
Druids w ere strong among them, and certaJu of tho Gauln-Roiuan 
images show no trace of elossieol induonce, but in their form suggest 
*-xi8ting native types. Fiirther. if the Cdts were opposed to iniage- 
worship a* a result of Dmidio influenci?, w hy should such an outbreak 
of it have ctccurred after the Eoman conguest T hf- Reinach’s eonten- 
tion that tho Cdl* adopted Dmidiain ert W« i* sliown to be incredible, 
while hi* suppuAilion that ibc Ocltio militaiy caste had begun to 
rebel against this fx AypolAeW foreign priesthood,and that their power 
WB* consequently declining, is not aupportod by evidence, Priat 
and soldier have always opposed each other wherever sueh bodiea 
oaJsL ns aepanata castes. 

Taking, tliarefore, these various theories together, Uiere is no historic 
or epigraphic avidoiice for them.whilo the claSftiCAl evidence coDtradiets 
them. Although Uni ids are not formally oonncctod with certain 
Celtic n^ons, it must be remembered that no cluiuuta] writor W 
written fully about them. Hence the probahibty is that the Druids 
exlHtcd wherever the Celt* were found, lliough perhaps not always 
*^aUed Ufuids, Agairurt the theory that they were pre-Celtic stands 
the foot that they ore not said to have esieted in such a Rpn-Caltie 
region a* Aquito^. The theory demands tho euppcHiition that the 
Celt* had no uativo priesthmid nr Hint it wtw overeoaie by the Dreidifl 
uriretboud. Certain Celtic priests were called gutiiwtri. attached Ui 
certain toiaplM and to a dvOuite cult. M. d'Arbois do JoiiainviDa 
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conalderf* thnt thflw wbiv tlie only pricfttu Imown t<» Uio Celt* befon' 
the coutinj! of tha DniitU. tli« prolMbilily i* tliot tUoy wcrf 

B Druldte cliw«. nince tlio I>rui(l'' w«i* » coniposito prieethood with 
B variety of function*. If t tip. prieiiLii or HvrVHtit* of Beleou*, dcMribed 
by Ausoniu* and called by him aerfituitr Btteni, were gutuidri, tlian 
the latter muat hive bcoo Mtinacled with tlio Druids, since the poet 
says they were of Dmidie stock. Similarly tlio taardcits and niitijffitFJ 
of the Bnii, menUoiicd by IJvy, may have been DniJde proper and 
ghOuHri. Claaaical evidence suggest* lliat the Druids wwre a great 
incliuivo priesthood, with a variety of functions—priestly, prophctiosl, 
magical, medical, judicial, snd poetical. Caesar attributes oiauy of 
these to tho Druid*; in othuf wTitei* they are each in part in the 
hands of different oUsscs, IModorus refetn to the Cfeltic pb3o«ophers 
and theologians (Druid*), divinert, aod hard*, aa do also Strabo and 
Timsgenes, while Strabo gives in Greek form the native iiame of tine 
diviners, swfTOT. a word akin lo the Oeltie uOlw (Irish ffiiA), These 
diviners may also have Imd bardic ftinctiaiu, aine® eoli* means both 
singer and prephel. Again, Druid and diviner wetii dosely conneorid, 
ain» both atudied nature and effensd, or assisted in. sacrifieo and sugurie* 
according to Strabo, TimsgenM, aud Cicero. HcncOt perhaps. Lucan 
doss not mention diviners, but only Druids aud bards. Divinere were 
probably a Druidic stib-cIaBs, standing midway between tha I>ruids 
proper and the bards, Pliny speaks of * Dnilds and this race of 
prophet* aud modiolne-nionand this suggests thataome vs'eru priests, 
some diviners, while some practised an empirio modieal acience. On 
the whale this agreea with what i* met with in Ireland. wIibio the 
Druida, though appearing in the tcits as magioians, were certainly 
prieita and Uracheta. Side by eido with them were the Fitid, * learned 
poets* occupying a higher place Iban the third class, tlie bards. 
The Filid, wbo may have been known as Fiithi. prophets, wtro also 
diviners and In cartaiu motliods of augury used ftacriAre. while the 
Druids proper also used divination, Hiu* Druids or Priests. Vatca. 
and Bard* In Oaul enrrespond to Druids or Priesta, Fdthi or Fitid. 
and Bards in IreTaiid, their functions in both case* overlapping. 

This inclusivo Druidic priesthood was a native Cfeltic priesthood, 
not on aboriginal priesthood adopted by the Celts. Some have seen 
in tho Dmidfl an esoteric and oecult priesthood; but the probability is 
that they had grown up pari pastv with the native reli^on and mogie. 
In certain parts of Gaul, they may bare been more dviliiwtd os a rw^t 
of the inftierre of Gfwk civiliostion flllering in llirougli the IdassiUan 
colonies, but as a w'holo they were addicted to tnagio, and took pari 
in all toeol, as well os the greater, cult*., ^ey bad been evolved from 
primitive medicina-mien, later porbaps a series of priest-lungs, praeluiing 
magie and officialuig at roli^OUS ceremoniea. Tlio folk themselvoa 
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luuy Jib VO praotiBod tninur uulU, but tliRy <loubt!c9s foU iJiAt tnso 
euooeso depondod nn the prvaopco of a liniid. 

The Dtuidei o&nnDt be icjiudod phiiosopliic priesthood, adTueal- 
tDg B piiTo rebgioa to B pwIjthejBtie people; hot was UruidiBin ■ fonual 
systeai outaido Celtid lOlif^on. It oovoKid the wbola gniond of Coldo 
roligioD : in otUn words, it woa that idlgton itself. The ides tliBt 
the itmJda possessod esoteric kiiunlodgo is duo to iLo idea tatertftiiied 
bv H eliain of claasicaj aTiben that they were pliiJtisopheiw, \Vha.t 
might bo called a 'Druidic legend’ was formed, but the basis of it 
was probably to bo fonndii'i the fact that tlie Druids taught iioinortality. 
which no flasaical priest, had done. Tliey knttvr bIbo that the DmidH 
had A certain organiiation and coiuudered Ihemaelvia dlviadyin^ired. 
Tbe ayea of dasaicBl observers wore dawsled and read tauoh into this 
priesthood which it did not pusaces. But aide by side with this' legend' 
was the fact, that the Dniidic religion waii considerecl cruel, grossly 
Euperetitjoufl, and jiavugv. whila on tliciic and other grounds it was 
attacked by the Bomao power. MiHii-rri wTjters in turn have probably 
cjoggerated the force Of what cLuatcid wrileis slated. The Drtiidn! 
{isaociations were probably not much higher than the organltsd priest¬ 
hoods of bariiarians. Their doctrino of jnetemp«ffehc*ia, if it really 
was taught, involved no ethical content aa in PytliOgoreanism. Thdr 
astronomy WM probably astrological : their knowledge of ^tw 
a serie* of cosmogonic mytlis and speculations. 'Ihc evidence points in 
this dJjrcctlon. wjiilc, if atruo Druidic philosophy and soicnoe had existed, 
it is strange that it exerted no influence on the thought of the time, 
Aa to llio Bupposfcd connexion wilL PyUiagoroaniani, while Pythagorean 
tcachingn may have reached Gaul, it is certaiu that the Dmidio teanhing 
of immortality in no way nMcmblod the l^ythagorctm metempaychoais 
doctrine. Them are Cteltk; mytjis regarding the re-b^h of gods and 
heroes, but tho doctrine taught nna nppaivntly this, that the sOUl 
WM clotlicd with a body, its own or a new one, in the future state. 
Tim Druidic teaching of bodily immortaUty was mistakenly assumed 
to bu the same as the Pythagorean doctrine. Other points of w»m- 
blauce were then discovered. The orgonixation of the Dniid* ™ 
assumed by Amtuiaiius to bo a kind of corporate lifOL but thoao who 
wrote most fully of the Druids knew nothing of this. Tins poaition 
nod power of the Droidn demanded some kind of oiBaniiation, and in 
f laul tliere was a chief Druid wielding authority over the others. 
Bvideaco tends to show that the inanlar Druids wens ^ilnrly- organiwd 
and had a chief, as was Certainly the cbbc with the PiJW. Til. Bertrand a 
development of the words of Ammianus, and bis theory that the 
Druid* were a kind of monks living a eoiporate life, while Imli monas- 
lieism was a transformation of the system, is opposed to the evjd^- 
Irish Druids had wives and children. Christianity opposed Druidism 
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too niut?Ii to ^<)opt ally [huI- of lt*“ syal^ni. and llH'ft* i* no <loubt tliat 
Iri^b Dicmiidt-iciJiin mtui iuodrli?d on that of tin,* contiJiont, Tkn Druidic 
oiitfliUzation pmbubly dcnot^'d no mun' than tlial tbo Druids u'civ 
iwvind hyoflrtuiji tics, and ww aluo uioro or law gfiMlnd, u ttli difFvrent 
claastt pmctiiiiiig dino«nt fniHftioua, tliougb tlimo u-wib perhutH net'Or 
very ejtcluaively deGncd. Tlio n-Ugioun, mo^DAl. and other functions 
of tho Druids oro well known ; llicir pOfistJon w tMcliera, Loth in 

0*ul and Ireland, d«orTB8 cMiniiifltion . Ihetr tRHahing of iminort ality 

h&d till) practical end of making lucti fearicw of death. Their ocientitlc 
teaching wo# connected h ith magic and included coatnogonlo mjilia. 
Hicif theology waa largely mytholopca!; llicir mond teaching nssem- 
hied that found in all barbariti flocietica. Ritual formnlac, hitow, 
incantationa would alio be taught: the*c were probably the mibject 
of the voraoB which were never eornmitted to uriting and which were 
kept aeciwt from Iho people. Tliia accnfcy did not involve an cooUTic, 
philosophic, or jooaOtheJstic teaching. TlicaO flccmt formulae wew 
magieal, and wel® kept wwnit leal they should lose their power by 
IxHcomiD^ tuo comttiinn- 

The hst point to be diKiiiiiMd t& tlie qiiOfliion raiaed by Home pecont 
TiTilors fta to the difTaretiws botwoen tho cantiDcntitL und insulftP 
DruidJr vix. that tbu lattor bad no organtEation, no judJoial runetioiu. 
and wr& magicians, not piiest^x Tlie IjihIi DiiudM bavo ab^e^dy Iswn 
(diown to have eomo organizatitjn, Judielal fiinctiorw are 

it^rib«d in tbu Iriali t^sts not to tins Druldfj \n0pCT^ but to tho 
udiO have hmn glmti n to a Unjidical cUsh, NL d'ArboIa* de .Jnbain- 
DUggi^tH that the of *ucli functions by tho Chriwtian 

tlelgy in Ireland might be dm to tha fact Ibat tbcDruidfl had a judicial 
potiition* Ah 10 tlicir nsligsotiH fiinctkjiLHp wMo they oppear to tbu 
teictJi ratlior aa Qiagicfarits tnagio and religion ^ere always cliwcly 
connoted, wliiJu know frem Tacitua tbat tlie Britiicb Druids weto 
priestB. Tbo abwnco of n'ferencu to tliel? pritatly funetjons in the 
tissta SB doubtlOiia due to a d«sb berate BupptOMi&n of *11 tliat ndated 
tn religioji or the pagan pri(«llimKl- Certaui rites in wbioh the Dxuida 
took part involved the alangbltr of aoimals, and that julaughttii- must 
liavD been iacrificiaL In other notices of riftial which havw CHeapod 
bfsing tampered with, the PruidB appear as taking pari in jaucrifioe. 
Thp oppoaiEion of Christian mlsulonanes to the Dniidja ohoii'H tlmt 
tin? latter were prlmts; if tiiry were notp It remains yc>t to be diHCOvcred 
urhat body of men did nmm prieatly functions in pagan Ireland. 
TbuJi a cloflo ojaminalioii of the position, powera, and funetJotiU Of tho 
Dniidfl in Ceitio life inevilably leads to tbe conduHlau tlial no non- 
Cdtie prtrathood eoiiid ever liavt; attained to theue among iho oonqonr- 
ing Celts. They were from the beginning as Celtic IM iJm CSelta who 
aubmittcd to them and whom " they tamod aa w'ild heuaLSi are tamed . 




THE llELiGfON OF THE MAKERS OP' THE 
STONE CmCLES IN BRITAIN 

Bv A. L. LEWIS. (Absthactt) 

Thkhs are ill tluB counlty vwiou* kindH of utone pitolisB ivtiifU it 
ii ffcnemlly awy to di»tiji*5iiiali fTom ««di other: lint oirclEft, or 
cii^ar w^lls of bLuqi» without mortar, whioh havo becp tho foumli** 
tioju Of prehiiilotio dw^llingii: Unow nirelw, or «««» o* 
Burtooflding aepuJcbinl tumuli, barrows, or Hiinia: ciiclwi cmiKiirtiag 
of larenr pillar-liite rtoncs, with epaces botwoen thorn, couuvmjiig 
witicb there ia no evidence that llioj' wore over ioterolud for bittiftl- 
[iU«*. and which Beem suitable for pubUo aewmblka and tbc ^r- 
ronnanoo of public eoremonicH : uud ciiclea whJob, alUiOUgli their 
nciman puiIKWc was probably HupulcbTal, seem to BuggMt by their 
comit ruction that ritefi and cereinocfes may aim liavo been conduct^ 
in them. It is with tlifl twv latter clasaea wo ajo hero cuaocc^. 
to SfBO whether any inferonco can bo diwwn fniut tbcai m to the religiotui 
ideas of Ihoso who set them up. 

ITie Banlfl ftiid Lniida of tlio Jator middlo ftfies claim*.^ aoino know- 
Icdee of tha stone cireleu, and thoae of the present day make n* of 
smnu eitdis of a kind : but the best iolnjimod admit thoir ignomnct 
which ia proved by the fket tliat. whi-reas they always msisfc on a ceulml 
stone on wych the presiding offioial takes his staad, no ™oh stone 

_T... or Moria ever to have eiisted in most of OUT anniouL stone 

ciedvs No oluar statoment as to the um of tho otfolos baa cotuo down 
to tis either in JOstoiy or tnidition, but iidOtoo«« may ptrlmps be- 
ciiawn from thoir eonutniotion or ■umiuruUngs. 

it is well ItnOiTO that tlieio in at Stoewhengo an outlying "tonn 
caUed tho ' Friar’s Hwland that at nudsummer, wh^ wwa a great 
nagan festival, the atm ifl som from the oircla to rise nearly over 
the top of this stone; that, whim the stone was phiwd in ita prwmit 
noDliuu the son probably n»c oxaotly over its Bommit; and that 
attompte have b«o made to fix the age of Stonehenge by dettimmjng 
the period at which it did ao rise. Even if, aa has beoa sii^cst^. the 
* I’Xf's Heel' had nothing to do with tho cimleB, this would not affect 
the question; for the wholo of Stoncbcuge drrectod to t1i« 
suminer snnrisa, and Sir Nmunm Lickyor lias dated it to about 
B,0. by Iho position of the earthen banka, wtoch form tlio 
avenue in whidh the ‘J-Ws H«1 ’ stands, oud which are posaiWy 
muiili oldcKT tiiati it ii* 
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TIiIh upparCTit rbfthsacia to tiie at zLuduyiiiJiiur or at EdLanc 

(May 1) iQuy oliio be iLluetratec] hy Avebury^ ArborJu^ ,, Stanton 
oiui other uirclot. 

At Stanton Drew the di^nc^ between tLe three dixJea and tbo 
other fltone^p. anti the diameter? of the eirelcs ttiemselvoa, appear to 
hove been armngod In certain projKirtjoii?, within an error of ivorJunoji- 
flhip of dsno per iwit- ^Fhe diatneter of the north-oaetem cirde in 
prcejiwJj the Rnroe jih that of the outer etonc oircio of Stonehurige. 
And Ifl to the diameter of the centml oinele in the proponioo of five 
to nineteea. Firep and ninep ol] ol whidi occur in the pro- 

purtionate meauurvinunUi of ibis group^ ore mgnidcuit nuinben!, bnt 
nineteen ia the muut importaat of any, beeaiiAc of the stAtement of 
Hecatoeiia lusrpectLiig the Isbind of the Hyperboraons, whfirn ApoUo 
(Ot the Miin) tiod a uLately grove and rejiovmed temple of eWidar 
form, beautified with many rieb glftB ; that the god vudted the isiand 
onoo in the course of nluetvon yeora, in which period the staia complete 
their revoliitionp and that for tliis reason the Greekn dioLmguished 
the eynle of nineteen ycara by the name iif Uto greater year. There is 
little doubt tliat the iflJAnd rf^ferred to is Great Britain^ and the temple 
has been thought by nmny to be that of Avebury or Stonohungep but 
Stanton Drew' uf more arccasihlii from the dou,. and therefore more 
likely to have been known to oahuaI viflitore, atid the embodiment 
of Lhc number tilnotoen in it? mesiauremcnifl; inakce its identity with 
the t<Cmple of Hceataciis ytry probable. Xlncteen is in fort the limar 
cycle, the number of years in W'hich it was thought that the and 
mouu returned to tho same relative ploofl In ths hnavenn^ and oUutilovui 
to It liavo boon fliiMpDCted in the inmoat cirelii at Stonehenge, at JDanoe 
Moon, and at Boscawon-un oireles, oil of which ooniust of ninetoeii 
HiO temple of HocatoeuK may indeed he a sort of composite 
tradition baaed upon several circles rathnr than upon any orie« 

At Mitoheltsfold in Sbropeiiire a prominent hill to the north-easi 
ie exactly in the same line (mm ihu cindo as is the ^ Friar's FleeJ * from 
Stonehenge; the top of this hill, Uiougb a suffident^ guod skymark, 
is not much elevated above die horiron, am i the ground wss no doubt 
earefulJy selected so that the rMtig of the btui lihnuld mt be obscured ; 
the hill to the south where tho aun is at Its highest point Is, however, 
the tughest ni the country rotuid, and that is so in other instances^ 
The summit of the JiiU to tho north-cast oi Mitrhallsfcild is just hidf- 
way between it and another circle now nearly dcfFtrojed, end b^oud 
that in the raroa line the view is temfiliaUx! by a range nl three Jnw 
hills. This foiggasts a possible symbolism of three and one, whidi 
of oonree has nothing to do with the Christian Trinity, but might have 
some connexion with tho pagan pboUiL- tiinJty and unity^ Such hills 
also Htond north-aast from Fcureo^minawr, Xcswkik,and Brogar CindcK, 
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At tlio tDiruvTkabla ctrclo at CbJJeriiiiih in tins iuiand Of then: ih 

n rango of thrao liiUij to Uio noTtlnsMt. and there it hM alan beeti 
discov^rwl that any one standing at the south end, so on to loot 
up along the tope of the stones forming the south Jins to the top of 
the fwntial stone, finds hiB eyw direelod to the polo-irtar. Although 
references tu ditve^ north ore not freqaoitt in southern Biitejn, there ore 
many liiusi of obsenffttion in diitclioDs bet ween north •cast and north, 
but t«Mi IftT north for the rising of tho sun I these have boon owociated 
by Sir Nonnan Lockyer with the rising of certain apooial stars, wleclcd. 
oa he snggftflts, as ' cbck-slarabut perhaps also for other nusons. 

In flratland, oti tJiO Other hand, tlion) a» iOTga groups of cirejea, in 
AomD of whidi tho north sBems to bare been espocMy re^rded. 
CiicIgs coiMfflting nf single or sOmefimw double concentric rings of 
stoudieg stoiitw are numerous in the wwrtem half of Scotland, \rhert;, 
howovcTtUjtlilie those of Eugland and Wales, they are chiefly sepuldiral; 
but in the nortb-cast of Scotland then: aro two iarge groups of olrtles, 
each of a special type, which also appear to have Wii primamJy 
sepDlohnil, but uiio of which, toufinod to the country within fifty 
miles from Aberdocu, i" also rciy suggestive of otlicr purpoees. Thia 
type of fircio boS A small uist in the middle, uovciod by a tumulue, 
surrounded by o sort of Ktaiiiiiig wall of compamliTely stones, 
outside wbich is a cirolo of lanjcr etanding stonesj and, filling up the 
spotfo between two of tbem. and olwaj-s iu the Kanthem half uf the 
uirole. facing northward, is a laige stoue, etanding on its loiigeel edge, 
locally called the altar-stone, though it could not have served as an 
altar, and is thus more scientifically colled the 'lecuuibeiit etone . 
This featuro. peculiar to tho Aberdeen citoiM, certainly eoggests some 
object in addition lo that of burial, and the space botwwn the tiimidos 
and the outer ciiete is admirably suited for a prucessiouat path or for 
circular dauees; the presence of the burial cist and tumiilua irnggcats 
I hat any rdigioB* rites performed might be in the nattirp of ouccstor 
worship. Whan the fceumbeDk stone faces due north, it may be 
suppos^ lliAt the pole-star wm the object to be obwrred, and tbero 
are instances in other countries of tht' pole-star being regarded as 
the habitatton of the departed ; when it Ea«e wmewhnl east or west 
of north it pruhnbly hod roferentfc, as Sir Norman Lockyor tells n», 
to tho rising or sotting of some ctreum-polar irtar, cither as A * nlock- 
star ’, or w arning of the approach Of sunrtoe, or out of respect, for iwnic 
niasob or other, to the star itsdf. It ho* becu obiected to this that 
tho recombent Rbone docs out afford a sulSciontly precise point of 
obserrotion, but llic observations of prohistorio days worn by no 
means so acenmte S3 our own. and. if they u'ere made from behind the 
reoumbent stone, oil tliat wo# iwpiiied Of Uiem could have boeu altaioed 
without difficulty. The Rev. !>. James Gaiden. ProfcsiHor of Thcoh^ 
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in tJic Kin#'^» Ck>ll^e of Abeitlmi, WTutu ft lifter im ]5 Jiinr^ ifl&i!’, 
(mprinted in AnJuitotoffiaf toI, i)p to Aubrey^ tho Ehglbih ftnLiqt]a^% 
ffc^ribing soipo of t]i^ circles, und saying thiit Lho gf^noral tnidition 
MonMming ibeni noa tbat they T^'cro pliucea of wonihip and nftoriflofl! 
in hiyithf^n tiineo. 'fliiDoe who wy tJiftt Aubtvy ikod SLukolcy mvented 
th^ thwTy (hAt cfreject were teiii|;^eSp ure tlieruforu cli^riy wrong: 
nncl flincm thui Aberdwtt tradition eoiJd hardly have Ikmii hunded, down 
from thfi nfiolithio or even from the bronze period, it would fieem that 
the KjggEslJon tliat cirolos were uned by the Pmida k uui ho unmananahlfi 
ft?# it was a few yean ago the fashion to helJcv'o. It is true iimt the 
boildiiig of cirvkv began Jong before the appearance of the Druids 
io hiatoiyp but wc do not imow how far Dmidiani went bocic into the 
prehiafcorio period, nor how, when, or where it began. It may have 
started here io the ucoliUnc age, or, if it neta brought in at a iater 
period, the Dmida taay have made use of any atmettiFca they found 
ready for ihem; if Indeed tlicy had not psed them, they weuid pro- 
hahly have di^troyed them, mivx their power in reUgtoiia nmtiars 
won abimiutft and mtolerant^ The apparent suggestions of sun and 
stor-warahip or obscirvatiofi in the chdoi fit weD with this idea, as also 
dues Uie iinperfeot but traditional uw of eircJeaola kind by those w'bo* 
at ft later period, have endeavou red to restore eome of the onErient gJoriae 
of the Druidic liiorarchy. 

My eojiduuion, thensfore, reRpeoting tlie oiroJoS is diiH iJiey pcMBBaa 
featiirce whkiL iiulicata tiie pmbahilJty of utin and star wuiwhip, or 
obaorTODGO of sainu kind»and the posdhiiity of ancotitor, muimtain, and 
pbaUlc wurahip having boen carried on in tbemd 
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THE VALUE OF THE MABINOGION FOR 
THE STHUY OF CELTIC RELIGION 

By E. AKWYL 

Is dAahng with the Mabinogioa fur the pruscint purpose, It ia olw 
at the outsat that the ruuiujiees of Owoin uitd Luned, Peredur, and 
Geraint and Enid. whicJi are sub^lanLiolly identiroJ in narmtivo with 
CluiStien de Troyes' Yvain, Perceval p and Erec ct EiiJdo, whaiover 
CeJLiu clccienU they may ultimately be found tu con Lain, are in a 
di^crunt category from talee such as The Eour Branchys uf Lhe 
Alabinugi, IdocAen \Vledig, DIudd and Llevelys, and KuJhwnli and 
UIwcu. In these latter storfe* there are such numnmiia and obvious 
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jilluBioiw tn Wdali topoempby, that it i« not uurwtwnfchlfl to Hup^ 
poeo^ that aonie of tboir muborJulp at wij nit«> dpriT«l from local 
legend and lotk-lore, and tliat, «b«i they vert written, they wero 
eompoued by iH«i who were in towoh with Uvuig incdiaevaJ uarrativfc 
In jupitc of tlio fact that, oe literary wnrta of Lniagination, they oon^n 
cdemcrita derivfld from tJie ffltiey of riiuir writern, yet, tiic wort t tsy 
arv oxaniined, the uioreelearly they e«m to eontabi Iraort of atratu 
of narmtirt \ tlieae trtcws. though often very faint, are yet linked to 
t lio pre-ChristiaJi idoaaof Waliai, Olid so fiaict Mime rays of light on tho 
narly religioiiH eonceptioim of tfio l*rincipaJity- _ 

Tho wain storioa whJeh form tho llabiiiogion are Jinkod together in 
the bonds of a common tradition, probably A" the professional irtciek- 
in-Uado of the balds and story-tellore Of Wales. Tlic agglomonition 
«r namtl™ in i(Urttion aa a mure or 1<w united whole rtveala itself 
in otlier portioua of litomture connecl-Rd witli mediaeval VS alee, in 
(Jeoffrtv of Womnnuth. in the Welsh Triads, in the older body 
of VVcIalj poetry, and in the varioiw li^gendaty allusions, that are 
watterrd through tho »x»rk« of tho SVclsh wcdinoval pticto. The 
atorirt connwted with the various chwaetecH art not ever^-whuto 
ideutical. nor are they cooibincd together everywhere in the nwe pro- 
portions; hut tlio body of narrative « a whole » aubstMtially t lo 
sBiuo, and tho eonnOJciona in wliioh it ia found Jeod foreibly to tlie 
view that il4i basis is a professional tradition, handMl down ai^ 
developed by the bnids, who were officially conllMted, in VVal^ a* 

Ireland, with tiiOCOurtaofthcWelshprineoi. Thoveiytorm wahinogi . 

(IS «ir lohji EhyshM pointed out. appears to moan * the Btock-in-l^i* 
(,f a "wabiOOg” or apprentice-hard % That the burds of Wal«i 
oombined with their purely poolio function* tliose of atoO'-t^Hura 
is dear from atatomenta in tho Four Brandirt themju'lvea. os, 
for eiample. tho roforeuce in Math ab Mathunwy to Gwy^ou and 
Giluoothivy's skill in atorj'-tclling, when they went a* bards to the 

entirt of Dyfod* . 

rrom Iboptirely bwdic cirelc* tho stonra m qiiHU inn apjK-ar to have 
pa&sed into the Velah nionaetories and abbey", and it is In MBS. 
copied in these institutions that they have comr down to «s. Brforv 
(irrivinff at their preacot form, they oppoftr to liavo undongofie aevetal 
recensions, both QrtJ and literary, and many of their earber feature^ 
linvo doubttw" been obeoiired in Uio process. Ixi Uioir pnsent form, 
as the writer lins etideavoured to show in artioUs iu the Zai<^hnfl fur 
eeituche they refleet. in thdr rtforenoM to gradations of 

rank and to homage, tho ideas of feudal timw, and. as be ha* au^^ted 
later in tho GfltU; Secioff, the eolloolioti a* a wliolo in it* final form 
dhows signs of baiog arranged on a direnological basis (parallel to tiiat 
ofGcolIrey of MnDuiouth’s /fistorfo iff jam SrifoimririJ. whire we neom 
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to h^tve stones of the pro the Itotum, mid the pufit-EoQi&ji 

porlods. It ia es^oti possible that the compilrttion of the collcetiou ah 
a whqJe waA stij^eeted. by the duire to euppleitiont nod to rirn] the 
irork of iTeoffr^' of Mpnmouth. The stoHca of iiodd end LJovelya 
And of iVfAcaen Wlvtdlg here oJl of them the Appeerence of h&ltig 
etipplenienterj" to tleoffrAyV riAmtitrep And li^ith Uudd AOd XJcvdjH 
iind MAfAAn epTtAifi of the mrmtivei of the Four BroncJnce jko Jinked 
bo til topographic Ally and othenriw. The three chief litOTAiy recenaiun-H 
which The Four Brancbffi of the ^tohinogi Appear to have Uddei^goe 
before reaching thdr present Forznp Appear to be those of Owynedd 
(Westom North Woles}, Dyfed (WcHtem South Walcu), and Gwent 
(J^tPTn South Woles}, nio first recen^on may hnVH been made 
at Glynnog or Beddgelert iJi CorjaaTVonsbirep the tief:ond at Ulutlond 
or TAJyJIychou {ToUcy} in Carmorthenshircp and iJjo thJfd in one «f 
the largo abbeys of Glamorgan or Momnoutlu poeeibly in the Bunedictine 
Priory of hfoiLmontb itaoJh There are sevemJ Unguiiitie paintA of eon- 
toot between the Gwentian roconajDn of the Four Brunebes and the 
Welah YeraiDDB of tbe Clin^tion ronuinces^ andp oonsoqucniily, it may 
wdl be BurmiHcd that they are prndnota of the same Utoraiy SCbcioJ. 
Acc-ordlng Ut Mr^Egetion Pbilllmore, the story of Kulbweb and Oiwen 
probably reached its preaeut form at) TalyLlydian in ChTniiuthenahiK; 
bat, before reaching that foixa, it lias clearly ondergonc a prooess of 
development similar to tlmt of the Four Brnncbcflp though probably 
not in the' flame djstricts+ With some of its oldiat strata the pmiont 
writer liOfl dealt In his article m the Celiic Rmenf on ‘ WaJca and the 
Aocient Britons of the North \ Li the cone of tbo Four Branches it 
Is probably to tlie Gwentian rcccnstiun dial the ntoTj belongs of Owri 
Walk Euiyn and Teymon Twryf VJiant. Aa for Gwh^ howoveft it ift 
not impossible that a etory onglnohy lUiHociated with CAerlJeon {C^he^rEerJ 
and the Wirral promontor}’ of Clieoljire, called in Welsh Ci) Ouri 
(the retreat nf Gwtijp bast owing to Uio identity of the two namM, 
been transplanted into Gwent into nai^jation with CaeTleon-on-Oflk. 
The local connexion of Teymon with Gw cut sbowa itself clearly in the 
name Llantarnanip anoieatly known m Naut Teymon (tJie brook or 
valley of Toyrnon)* The tramphuitiug of atorlus from one district to 
another is one of the chief difliDuJlirs in the way of a thomngh Analjais 
nf all ancient dociimentfl^ And the Mabinogion kci this matter ifl no 
exception. 

In the AorJieiiii or Gwyiiedd recension tliu majority of the stories 
sure topographicalJy connected with Garnars^onEihiio otid AiigJusey and 
with tlic adjoLning parta «f JVfertonethflhire. This rveeuuDa abows 
traces of aLorica from the Tk» VaJleVp eRpcoinJIy from tho nelghbourboud 
of LlaiagoUcii and the Ffirwthog district, relating to Bran and lufl 
family^ From mme of the aJIusiona in the Uogyufciidd pocliy, we 
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know that Gwynedd lVV«iii*ni North Walcit) boro the tnune of Bro 
Bf li (tlie land of Belil, while Eafitem North WaJce wa» cnllcd Bro 
Umn <nr 'y Vroa cto’). It » oot improbable that the euQccpUon 
of the rivalry of the familice of Bell and Llji (the fathor of Bfiin}. 
which is implied in the framewovlt of the Four Branohc«j rofleete 
the riralrr that existed at one period betwwn the two dIsWcte in 
qucatlon, and Boniething of tliia irodition haa pav^Kid into GeoSiBy 
uf Monmnuth’s MOonnt of the feud between Belinnft and Biviuitup. 
It {6 from the castero portion of North Walrs thal the name Matlmlwoli 
(alao known M Mallolwch) comiw; the uapie hning found, aeeo^ng 
lo Mr. Egerton Phillimoro, in that of User Vallwch (— Vatlolwch) m 
Flmtahiro. Closely Unkod to tho Gwynedd recensiomi of the Four 
Bionoheo are the Btoriea of hlacscn Wedig and IJudd and Uevelys- 
In eome gBaealogirt Macswn is roprewnted as the father of Pcblig and 
Baglan, the saints of Uuiibt'blig and Daufaglaih the two purishea of 
Csmarvon. Ferhapa it might not be inopporttinn here to mention that 
both Bell and Liyr wore awoniated with the aea. Uyr (ttw Iri^ 
£er, gen. lAr) ia in Welsh a conmioij nouti moaning the aea, while the 
name Bell, in ita nssocialion with the fwa, mirvived in the oipicaaioiis 
Biw Beli (the ijattle of BeU) for the wav-ea. and Owirawl Vcli (the 
liquor of Bell} for brine. In the story of Macsen Wledig. JIo^ » 
Mdd to have conquerod the Isle of Britain from the sons of Bell, and 
to have driven tlmm ‘upon the sea’, an ex-ident aUusioti to 
eonneaioJi in popuI« legend with that element. In the stoiy oj^th 
ob Mathonwy the fortrosa of Amiirot, daughter of Boli and I^n. la 
aoeesaiblo over the sea; and it is therefore not unlikely that Bdt a^ 
hia family we™ aissoeiatwl in the popular mind with the aca and ite 


the IViur Braufthea of the Mabinogi aa we now- Jiave them, 
there ie no njTmnee to Arthur, but this » probably due to an att^t 
in their latwt reoenaions at a ehronnlogical treatment, in the Bwk 
of Toliesam, «t well as in Kuihwch and OJwen, w ych give the ba^c 
body of legend in a less elarified form. Arthur is made to associate 
freely with the ‘mon of Ceer Datbjl'. Payd, Pryderl, Tidii*uii, and 
othiira. In Kulhwch and Olwen. Arthur is even said to have been 
rolaled to the men of Caer Datbyl (i.e. the Don family) on li|a mother « 
side, astatement wbioh fa probably an eclio of ancient Arthonan legends 
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The qnostion now arises, io view of tl««e ranous reconsioiw, wh^tr 

thero are any portions of the Mabinpgion in which traces aro visible 
of pre-Christian leligioue ideas; and the writor angitis timt such 
tiwrci may he safely looted for in wntiexion with the folUiwing leaturw. 
1 The eiistodce in these stories of aetiolcgioal mytlis. 

(o) Myths explanatoiy «I wrtain place-namea. The value of 
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thoM b tliat lliDV »«f<P to “prifW. in •«>'*»' «»«' ftny r»t*, fmm 
UviiiW riiediA<ftTil idk-lurp, and m> inwy, lhri>iijgh tlicir Mugciatinn wi^i 
defiiiilc plowi-niiiMW, fiCr hat'k in wm® of tkcir ft-uturw to n n>muUii 
antiquity. Tlieru »licm tJie possibility, ta in lotd fdk-lore genftially, 
Liiat BtoriM und cJtplatuilions moy be hiuid{:d on from gBntmUon 
to f^oration. containing sLmto of idesH ibut were p^fuliolugicaHy 
ttud soeiolDKicully natural luider wirlier coiidiiioiu, bit wliicli could 
Iiardly bavo been spontaneously invented ut a latfsr Htagp, □unq’ 
tn tlieir incongruity wilU ttio puycbologicol and uocioloi^l 

situatJons. The placo-name RtorJes of the Four Braiiobcs Itnve bwn 
diseiuscd by Sir John Jlhys in various artinleii, and by the prewnt 
writer in the ZeiUchrijS far cdiudie FArWr^iie. In tbu Four Hntnch™. 
they Mslate mostly to Gwyntsdd. drdudwy, Dyfed, und Gwnnt; in 
Moosen \Vlodig they relate to Gwynedd, in Lludd oad Llf-vclyu to 
Gwynedd, in Kolhwch and Olwon to l^fed, Bualil. FwyM, Erging, 
and Oiveut, It is impoawblo to enter hnrB into an ojhaustivn acooUJil 
of tbe«.^ plaMHDwne cxpkiiationa. but it is worUiy of mention Lliat 
iberv i» a markfid interest aliovm in wme nf ihiuu i« the WR, the uluciciit 
whicli probably played o prominent port iu tlie religions onneeptiops 
of the Welsh couit population. 

(6) Aotiftlngical myths ejcplonntory of Games, Proverbial uxprcsiiionit. 
Triad*, &t>. Iu tire Mahinogion we have,for example, the t-xphuiution 
of the game ‘Broch ygknt* (a badger in a hag); 'A vu pcpu bit pont’ 
(kt him who i» a bead be a bridge); niimerena eiplanotionfl of TVinds 
and the like. In the oMiei of iruditional practices and uipresalon*. 
there is always a possibility tliat, like the practices atid expressions 
tlioniMilv*4t, certain atorira connected tfitli them may survive. Tlie 
rtnslytd* of stories of this type is often delicate and tciitativo enougli: 
but occasionally a passing reference, for example, to such a eiguificant 
date for the old Celtic year as tlie Ji'init o# May (CiiUn mai) ntay give 
ft, clue to the earlier miftcit iu wliieh tho story was evolved. In tire 
ftfloount of Teymon Twryf Miunt’s marc, and of the feud betwoHu 
Gwythur and Gwyn fab Nudd for Creurdilad. the refercace to the finil 
of May is perhaps an ancient feature. 

2. Certain of tire ideas eiu bodied in the Mubiiiogion and closely 
ccmnectcd with religious and kindred coucBprions. The obief of 
these coticeptionB is that of Aiuiwfn, thn Welsh other-w'orld. This is 
firat mentioned in connexion witli Arawn, one of Jls kings, who» homo 
u said to have been there situated. It is clear from the picture of 
Aunwfn bare given, lltat it van regarded as a kind of wunterpart of 
this World, enntalniiig, Jiko this world, countries and kiagdoini. For 
example it eontains, besides Arawn, another king ffavgan, u'ith whom 
Arawn is at w'ar. It is clear, too, that the Jnliabitants of the low er 
world were thought to Iiavc aociSB to this world, and to bn engaged 
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ia irimiUr piinoltfl, m £#(Uling and hunting- In Uiu nlury of 
PttVil the do«a lliatarfl mantioiicd US bfilrmgiii*j to Arftwn are probably 
thwft Btill bfiowTi in WoiHh folk-lore ut Own Anowfii. In l\dn efoiy 
4nnwfn ia regarded mi mote advanend in civiJiiotiofl than the upper 
world, imwmnoh m it in from Annwfn that Mitnin of iho boowi of 
niviliaation, Huoh an awiae, are mid to have oome- It «> inleiei^n|f 
to note the prominence' given in this narrative to kw ino,»trait which 
Buggeata that at an older stage WeM folk-lore wjw gn-aily preownpifd 
with them, Wd know that among the Celts there a lifoccus 
(WuLsh Moeb)^ and we know too tbat the mm ol P^Sniifi did not eat 
swine. It oftnnot be said, however, that iii the inseriptional aJldsions 
to Qsltie religion the pig holds a proiaincnt piece. Yet it is not 
inipiMalhle that, in these references to swine in the Mabinogi Slid to 
Arthur’s hunting of the Boar Trwyth iti Kalliwch and Olwen, »e 
touch A very aaciont stratum of folk-lore. -Again, wc Had cloHely 
asBOeiated with Anmrfn the idiw Of clwngc of form and magic. 
Probably Celtic roHgiou rrgarded the denircJia of if» other-world 
as pwBOStiIng powem much greator than those of the men of the 
world above, though thtsic powers may not have been regarded as 
greater phj'Sioally- Thus the conception of Ann wfnappeara to bo related 
to the conwptioD, bo prevalent in Celtio countries nnd olaewhefe, of 
local foigoKw, whether viewed singly or in groups, who had tJie power of 
influencing the life of the world above- That Annwfn played an 
important part in Welsh msdiaoval folk-fore we dearly »« from the 
BUueions to it in the poetiTof Dafydd ab GwiJyni |fnurleentli century), 
who own alludas to the siimmin: ’ as going to Annwin to test for the 
winter *. The jUlumons to Anuwfti in Wohdi mediaeval poetry and 
in Dafydd ab Gwilym are of importanc*, as showii^t how living the 
id^ of it wo* ifi thn falk4oro of the tlmn- 

Another point that cumes to view in the folk-lore of the .Mabinogion 
is tlmt the older onuooption of Annwfn appoanj to hove been been, 
not that of one huniagCReous other-world, but ruther that of « number 
of local othor-kndH, not neowaarity all related to the upper world 
in the sama way. Caer Aranmt. for eiauiple, appeote to have been 
rtgitrdrf M an iitlatidj and nertamly in tbo IJook of I'alifisam some 
tixp€<iitiQnfl to jVruiwfd am n^rded ii» having been madfl in ubips^ 
n* for 0 xaiz]plt 9 |- in tVydwflji, the skip of x^ft-hiirs- In th^ of 

E^ttiain Aiitiwfn is expreaaly touted fcn liAve bfwn ^ boiieatb the 
world’ (ia dayd): but other allit6S0£ifl mggest a view of it na being 
ojj the flam A plane ss tlm countries of the upper world h *nd ao<w«siblo 
iiut aimply by sear but by landn Tn tho etory of KuDni th and Olw™, 
Arthur in repruBuntHsd m going tJiithor by an oj[piMlitjon to tho North- 
All tliwu* eoniudeititiiens to the bolitrf ihal thfl pnniitiv^* c'oU'OeptioiiA 
of the Celt* implied a iiiimber of othur-luzidH varying in ehamoler 
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«Dd fiituAtluei and not m uLber-wurld. Tim earlier oon- 

O 0 ptic>n u ill rcspwt'i not unlike that of tho fairy taiida of Weish 

foikdoru of uiodern tliucw. In the stoty of ab Atathoiiwy h m 

not improbable that jMaHi fiiniBeli and GwydJon woro ortffjnally on tho 
!^uio plimO as Arawn Lhan on tliat of ^^\yU and Ptyrfmi and wnre, 
in tiro original Htnry, rupruaentod aa dwoUerfl in a local Ann^fn rather 
(liflii aa inhabitMta of thu uppor world- Their oIom iw«>riation with 
magie and with aueb a ^lol &iiggwitft that thoir rmmtive 

WM originally of thia kind, T!ie Atory of VHhiddiidHn Beumwr al^ 
Huggratti that it had a atmiUr origin, and it niiy Hell bo cotiaidcfed 
wheiker fioruO Of tke luagioAl «&i:tiaius of tbu Ankurian legend it^lf 
nuy not liavt^ liad aimilar Koarcfw. 

j\notker tyx>6 of etory ivhjch ftcenui to iiavo af&jdtiea n itb ctitly folk¬ 
lore in ike matter of Annwfn Ih tkat of Bliiaiinuiu There are eerfain 
feat urea ioonii(vctH{ witk tbiAHtoiyp wkick uuggeat that It eotitaitui mat ter 
of a very anciont kind. For oxaiuplep tho aosociaUon of Rhiannon 
(la a ridar with a bona, and tbo further aafioelation of bor son Gwn 
VVallt Euiyn with koraoa, rttiae tbc ijqefttion whether Rhlannon Jiamelf 
may ml oncc have been n kind of deity like Rpi^na, a goddwM in the 
form of a maiO- The alkiuion alee to the mare of Tovirnnn, vrhiciti 
foalod every year on tho first of May ftho beginnLiig of ikn yecond 
half of the Celtic ymr),Aiiggoati! forcibly the idea iliat tliers mayal one 
time have been an attempt to Lke growth of euiumcr by the 

rebirth, from a divinD maie, of the spirit of vegetatioii ia the form of 
a foal- The graat Karth^Motiier may well have been keriKrlf ropre^nled 
ns a J(nare> nnee it dora not in the least fnllow^ that she, wkile rcguided as 
iir mother, would bo reprfifcojited in human form. The yearie period 
of gestation of a mare would also help this liKJticeptiuu- In the Older 
eonoeption Ovrn WaJlt EuryTi may not Lave been regarded as buiuan 
at all. but simply as a fnal. Tliat siznilar stories were found m WalOA 
Is suggfwted by the local story of CostelbiiMoli in Lleyn, wliere Lke 
origiiiL owner March is said to have Imd hone's oars- in view of the 
fact that Rhiajuioc'H fathcr^s name wa& Hovoyd, it is not ifllpoASible 
that one form of her sloiy came from the KadnorshlFO (Eutitli) 74:?ne^ 
the name o£ Rfiduorshirie in Welsh being Maceyfod, thut la * Mooa 
H yfeidd \ the piaiii of Hyfeidd. Li one of the pocma of the M 3 'Tyrian 
Archaeologyr ElfBe] in Radnortihiriu Is called ' Ero U^lfoidd \ ' the land 
of Hyfeidd/ Tire search for local uther+ands in the Mablnogton 
nasy thus be very fruitful for the student of Celtic religioUt atid the 
aamo method may with advantage be piimuod in the atudj- of Irinlj 
Icge-ud, and even in tJiat of Arthur himwlf- 
3, The eadatenee among the heroM and lutroinm of namre wliJt-h arc- 
UTideubtodly aurvivaJa of divino namea from tha pre-Chriatian penod- 
The moat obvioua of th«e namea are thes* ending in -nn. Tliis 
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cDdin^r io tlic older form wfle -tow for god«. -ana for goddcssui. Among 
tbu aiu6l Authentic iume« of Uoltio doiti«a thnre an acvcnil Lriatmufs 
of tbis OB* erooipleH Mapi^noa. RpOna, SCrdua, DifmonA. In 

ibo AfabiQQgioti t^nd ftriLitiplai ai oAmeii ul this lormAtlOtit 

firuoh Oft Mubon (AUpiinoflh ASoditjn plJltramaJp REuuiqoq (Hi^suntonft}^ 
Teymon ('rigHTfu‘^iii:)4)t AniAfltlion G^l^mon [Goban- 

n^Doa}i Gnydinn iVttiAnaa). To thJa Lypv possibly belong ^Iflo tha 
nurioiia fcirnui Blatb&nnE Afooiip AuuiLlnfonp Ffoniion,^ wbem it Is pmbab^f3 
that B ' has vaui^bt^d butwcun tlio * a * and the * o \ A njunfl like 
Gi^irioa (unl^ it bo Gariantia] might also bo risfomsd to tliia type- 
To th .18 typo may also pc 5 «sihly bo referred such a rtaiuo h^A Drtcoti X^w 
{ttjc. Mttb*^ aoi!j ltl)i Eldon Vaur Viydic (107^ 29)^ UauiOEi (109* 3). 

G^^-ryon tlT:0 father of Hunabwy (llGp5)p Banun, given also as Panon, 
{Km, 3, 13R^ 22j. Tho river naiiio Gwr&ugoK. fqimd in the WaIbIi 
narruB Caor Wrangon., Woittater^ is also probably of this type. 
The root here ibF probably ' Gwrong ^ (youtli}. Tho DAoiia Cynon k 
undoubtedly of tlritf typOn too* and fdso Godybrion or Goty vron m Uie 
nomo Gwyiui godybrion (Gwynn benoath tlio i^^tor). TIio placo oE 
dugs in tbo anoiont Coitio religion iswell worthy of isoparaLo hivoaUgation, 
It is pn^bably to thla %yj^, too* that wc ore in refur tbu name Soran^ 
hon (I07r ftnd with tliLfl name wo may oompoiv the river namfl 
Taranhon (the Thundensr), a river in Montgumecyshiro. Another 
type of name that is of a religiouBidgmCeanoo* m that whiofi oorroflportda 
clearly to a name pmmment in Irish k^eodi fot c-xamplc* Uyr to Irish 
Ler* Bran to Irish Braup llBtiawyddaii to IrisJi AEanannant Nndd tn 
IriflJi NiiadAp LIdu to Irudi Lug (with a dilFcwnce of %’O'B'el grqdatioii)T 
Elly 11 to Iriifib Aihll . In tho COSO of Kudd we know tho proto-Ce!tier 
form Xodonsp or Nodoiis* fit>m an inscription at Lydnny^ while tho 
corTcspanding form Lindd probably goes back to I^cns or LodoiiSH 
N'udd may have meant ^ mist ’+ sinjce the derivative ^nudden' h still 
used for ' mist' in soniie of the dialects of SoutJi Wales. Tbo iioine 
Liyt hi undoubtedly that of a sea^god^ like KeiHoa [Hue aw^iuLmer)* 
a natftO^ however, wbi^rh dncR not occur in the AlabJiiogioD. A nanio 
like Bran (raven) suggests tho survival of animal doitica in the form 
of blrdSp as well aa of other nnimiila. Them may be oisq a hint of 
ffuoh a Jturvival in the terms Adar Bhiftniion (the birds of Khionnonh 
while the fahulouB oreatiircs wlioeo names had become provsrbiidp 
such as Chrw Rhedynfre, Cuan Cwm Gawlwyt, y Twreh 'lYwyth (or 
Trwyd in pure Btylhome], iittyaloh CUgwriK Eog Llyn Lliw, Eiyr 
Cwemftbwy, and Gast Rjtiij, may have bcjou origiuoUj womhipped* 
Proverbial names suob os these may well bo very ontjient. With 
tho fabulous birds of Ehiannon may bo compared the fabulous birds 
nf Gwendoleiu mentlnned in the Trisdu (Ox« Mab» 303, Posribly 
Gwalobmei (the Hawk of May) and Gwidehliaiicd(tLo Hawk of t!»umilicx) 
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njw nam«i of this typo- Thw# rnjiy aJho rnimu i^uj^wUoq. of & aimiliLr 
kind in iliu Gw*rgi (Mwi-dnig), MUidi ad Gwrjzi G^iivyt* Gv^ rgi 

Cwnitra, niid Q S^ucrl^ Tii« Inboloim tnomt-cJTp Gatb FoJ LiO» nnd t hr^ 
olhen^ that Arthur jfi repriwflntcd u lony welJ have been at ode 

timn rovijred dpitiofl m rsertain iDcmEtHid. The twme is nhso possibJe 
ill ihu case of the ffthnlouK stjig laentiomKi ill Feroduf (245-§). though 
liojo the rotnauce narrativo is loo rutuoU* from my defloit'O local folk- 
JorotO uioke it poAnihk to attach to liaiiyj^loarmythologit^alaigiiificiLnca- 
id the Mabinogioti them am no [miut% of the aame tJXM> *8 Artbi'n 
fArtog^oa), which oilglit be due this order of idnoH^ but in Wclob 
place-namew BBVcml unnica of tlds t 3 ?pc ore to he found. Tbo proper 
namra of tbo 3iBbmogiod fall into various typoH, but an anai^w of 
thuEn in loapoct to formation and stTorture falln beyond tbo ucopc of 
the present work. At the same tmw^ atfcentJoa may be coUixi lo 
the typo of name like Pryderi, Blndeuwedd^ wliicb had a distluctr 
sigiuflcadxite at the time urhen they w'ers given. 

4- The survival of retiections of tbo groilpbig of dcitiio oil tbe bfttiiiif 
of a maiTiarcbai r&ther tlioa of a putriarebol futuily* lia the Four 
Blanches of the MubiuogI the most conspiouous instance of ihia ifl the 
Don family, w'hieb contains certain nomee that have an undoubtedly 
religiotie eignificaocc> such aa Amaothon (Anibsct4>iios) and Cofanneu 
(Gobaononosb Another instance of the Rama type is Mndron, the 
mother of Mabon {llApcnosh find the flame phenomonon in IraJi 
legend as, for instanoCp in the cobb nf Conebobor znne Nosaa. The iiamo 
Modron (i-O. AlatrOna) is clearly of a religious signihci'anco, and has 
a liTilc of eoiinexion with Ganb mnee it in the origin of the nver-name 
Mame. This vein seoma to bn distinotiy fruitful for tho study of the 
earlier groupings of C^tin religion. 

The conception of man's leJation^ w'bether active or possis^Cp 
in relation to the future. Ah paHHive he ivceivt.^ omoiuj (coolionh 
Home of w'hich coiu b to him accidcu tally, w'bilo others come by delibemto 
aeamh. In tbe latter catcgoiy were thoic obtained througli £re, and 
the Welsh name for a ^ bonfiic' h still ' cocl certh ' (a sure omenb 
TEie idea of omens uppcani but to a slight degree in Qio Mabinogioiit 
tJiougli wo know from tlie Block Book of Uaruiartheii that it w'aa 
prevalent in mediaeval WaJeu, andibatomens w eredenvedp for oxamploN 
from anceicuig. In the Mabinogioup however, there comes to view 
a coneeptiEin wlueb la mom important from a leliglmia point of view' 
than tlus„ namely^ tbe idea that oue peiuon could mduunee the destiny 
of another by tbe procoes oaUed *tyugu tj^gbod * (the eweariiig of a 
deetiny)i Evidently we hove hero a kind of verbal sympathetie 
magic, whieh probably belongs to tm aneient cycle of ideas, of which 
the Mabinogion preserve in their present form only a few passing 
traces,^ 
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(5. I II OonjimctJon witli th* Jut^tur cutiception —ilukt of * gf^idonot' 

(witohfw)^ ITie predlso ^MgniScauce of tliiif mkme is uiici^rtain; btifc 
it mwmft to ftiigg«6t from ebft finrffttivc Lliut tbuy wore bflIJigfiTont 
women, w h oas weAponn wero not lOoi^Jy . TIio ytonea noncem- 

hig Llium nra mom llOWOlog^^l^^lIy tliaii rvUgimuilj in tie 

Mj^buia^^nii * blit they am Indimitly for tho latter puipo»e^ 

mnee thtjy ^uggaat tlie pnAajbilltj of mirvival tn legond tif r^flectimia 
of older aoelolojo^^ couditiujiH. Of the B&mm typo are the lUluaiona 
found lu fttirj-talea to tlio faixy diiJikG of iron. It ia a very deileato 
tattk to trace out witli nertaintj these soclologied yur^Jrala; but all 
fulk-lon? contajoB them, ajid it i« hceaiiAe they eoRBnit ^ luig^y of 
lotfll folkdom tkat thia aspent of tha Mabinegion iS oac that kail to 
be eoiitinuiiJly kojit in view- It ia nemarkAble that tho alluaioJiB to 
etruggles witli wlldiea should appear above all in the Artkiirmu 
l^end, both in the Block Book of Carmarthen and in the Mabinogioa^ 
while in tJie Four Br^nckes they are not to bo found. 

T, The conception of magic- In dcaliJig ivitk tbiB ui^»ct of tho 
]\tabinogion i t necofl^iy to dJatinguIsb botweea majypc ai^ tke favoiirito 
maohiuuiy of popular mediaovaJ narrative, and magic aa u real belief 
that had a religiouH bearing. In tho former sense It ia much more 
chaructcriatrc of the purely Welah tsJftH tivan of the tlir^ticfi romaucix, 
111 Dyfcd tho groat zDagieian m LJayd fab Cilooed (the Irish Liatk 
mac Cdtchair)i wbilo In Gwynedd it ia ^(ath ab Mathonay and Gwydiuu 
who oiTC the chief ckaiucters of this typo. From the fact that in iriakt 
m well as in Welslir Uatli nrncCoJtchair viaa famoua a magicjan. It 
is impossible not to bellcvo lliat hero uc have a aarvdval from an early 
Celtic perloKt of a belief in beings with superhuinan Diagical powcrsi 
Mowver. there appeare to hav-e been a similar belief au U> the existence 
of Txcaa of RDperhuman actitenees^ for exampb, tho Ooraiiyoit (pnitaibly 
pigmies) who are mentionfd in Lludd and Uevclys. Tlw ebar- 
actedstica of these and that of Math ab Mathonviy arc ao muck alike, 
and the topographical allnEuona in the atonee are so clearly akin, 
that it Is not tiimatural to regard them as belonging to the samo sonu 
of idoaa, and ivo know from the proper nameR of the I>on-scrIes that 
tlmy arc in sc veral caaCH rcligl^un In Lhclr connexions- From those and 
sLcftilar data we may gather that Cdtie itJJgkin held tke belief not only 
in indlvidtiol beingn of superior powers, but ako in tribes and other 
wowj grtiTjps of tliia kind. It was probably witJi tribes of this kind 
that the Critin other-lands were p^pled-r and Is no suggestion 

in tlm MabiiLogiDn that the inltabiLanLs of these other-lands hod any^ 
thing necessarily to do with llm spirits of the dead^ in the cose of 
Uew' Ida^ Gydes tJm spirit of Uuw takes the form of ^ eaglci and it 
la not at all improbable that thu conception of a !ipirit as obtalEung 
a winged form, w hcUicr during life or death, ivhh fairly common- 

n 2 
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6nch us BDiuu uT tliv conoidontioiui which oj^pc&r lo the proMot writer 
in rqganl bo ibe Mabinogion, when Gr(ticAll 3 ' uludJcd w a ToluabJe 
doGuiaeub for bite atudj of Celtic ntUgioa; bhouigh, wt nlreodj slated, 
thfl number of modiHctaiiorui nnd recumimn^ wJiieh tiit" fftoii^i Jia^o 
undeegune moke it to unu thorn for tkb purposO with tho 

utmost eaio. 
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OLD RUSSIAN PAGAN CULTS 
Bv E. ANITCIiKOFF 

Teii; pirneipal dnlA or sources of the uiiOiOnt religion fnnj 

bfl divided into three gfoupf. Id the Brst &te popular eufftonii, rite*, 
nnd ritunLi, as desenbed by modcni etndcdls Of folMore, or found in 
old books uud other documeoU which, for rarioiifl pwwoiwip trented 
of tfiK'h jmitimp In the ^eoond are popular and (doriwi \ these 
give iis iufottnation on eueh aupm-nAtuniJ beings ah kchyi^ miianGl, 
ifomovo^ rtUM^K. ^o«p who conip«pond to iho oiLcjpDt djyA<bi+ tmiadsr 
penAtOHp And an on. tn tho tliird are old ehrodidea and reeoftla ol 
dndouhted Authenticityp which acquaiiil im with the gods. 

A praidiarity of our datu for the subject of SUvonie poganiRm 
ija that we Imvo do works of art or iictioiip and no whJoh paint 

for UH dur ancECdt godsj or rvlato of their doings p We posfiOss only one 
poem of Hid devenlh cenLiuy^ the weD-kfiown Ji'towo o 
that diTEclly mentions three or four gods* We shall further ask to 
what eluaa of people itu author bdotiged, and for what purpose he^ 
boidg akoady a CLrlstiiUip eame to speak of pagan gods. 

To the three ttbove-inentioued gicupe of our aouroM 1 have to ndd 
only the semions and other polemical workfl w'ho#o object it waa tn 
etide peganiam and its eurvivalBd Tlic old KtiSHian litoral ura in nc^h in 
sttcJi works p theto being a eucccssiod of thetd from the twelfth centary 
till the time of Poter the Groat* 1 shail have an opportunS Ly of speaking 
of those works, hut. for the moiacat, let tns take into conRidBration 
tiio three first groups only* 

The ujsunl method in mythological studies has been to embTaw all 
these groups of d*ta at onOo hi an endeavour to reeoaBtraot the andent 
religion m ite entirety* TIiLa atriketf me aa odO of the greatest faduTcii 
nf the scion tide method in the fltudy of paganiRm* It sooma to mu that 
each group of data shotild bCp to bogin withi the ohjact of a sspamte 
study. Wa liAve to deal not only with distlnot groupR of uources* 
but Also with didmnt groups of facte, and these facta ate, if I may 
saysOi hsterogeneousK For instanee, in popular tales t]ie msjcifi'^Gf is 
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a be&ntifiil unnum who Uvjss. m tbu riv-L'm iukI 10114:4, but iu popular 
ciUJitoiTiR a nasalka a hobby-lion^*.^ TEua ra4ical di^tinctloti 

hfvtvoAn die ruftmlka of thu lolett umd that of tbo cufitoms bIiowa liow 
vwry oanshil oot miiBl bo in douJiiig witJi tJio groups of our 

IhiK diviri^^iicu is eikdly oxplaiiicd^ TJi^5 popular toledp «>catt«red 
Kmaag tbo pooplo umil our own day. liovo bo^n for many yean 
vorbolly jmrmted by a Hpcciol kind of popular /abie-t^llsre, tbp hd- 
ruUvd Tlioso haipe bepn intfuenrfiKi by Ihri taJefl of 

iiOJgLbouring JiationSp imd avw? by lilpraiy traditionit. When w« 
mpftf In a Klavonjo inlet nitharuadb/^ dopicled m a boautiful woniWi 
wfl may ask ournelv^es If tkbf figure id not simply a dtiiay r^miniaoODOC 
of the iiDuieni Greek or Eoniun myttolqgy. An isolated foot taken 
from a taJu mmi bo studied with the «anie method lhat Is generally 
uppliod iu folklore to plota of tales: Topresentations found in folk 
may ho oiattors of fletion* and not of popular belief. 

l^IueJi attention haa been paid in the liut few yv&m to the ntudy of 
popular rites and oustomn. On this part of mytliologieal 1111111144 
Professor Ooiden Sough kas Lhrovh n much new light ; in my 

book on Spring Songs oTtd Ovsivms^ 1 worked in tbc same field p It 
I think, Hofficikntly proved now that the poputar rit^ and ciiBtoKdi 
of all nutiomi are bakd on u kind of magio that may bo considered 
hs a certain stage of civIhzationH through w'hich humanity' has passed; 
judt Dd much us the "JJatund^Tirtbsohaf t * and tha * village comnimUtyV 
with which this early ngricultnml leli^nii of magic la ao cloaelj am- 
nected^ 

The atudy of flioae rituals brought about tlic diicuvoy of widely 
spread customs among Indo-fhirDpi^ji natinna, such ad fetiuhiamp 
animism^ cults of tieen, wat^p fire^ of aneestonf und peuate^r all of 
which have been long agi> noted os phujics in tJie CvoJuUqu of the 
religioiia conacicnco in priniordial manp 

From the knowledge of rites and eustonis is derived the siriet dit- 
Imction bolw’een poetjcai receptivity and religioufl conaeiejiee, ITje 
woidti of tlie gospel that. * faith irjthnut dwds is dead ^ Imve a inistbodo- 
Jogical s^nificatace for the student of religion^ Religions faith in- 
frt 111 lily trunaoiutes itself into octSp and therefore the study of mligioua 
perfomiancea and rites is fundamenloliy impurtant. Only that whH;h 
transmutes itaidf into pnrforTnanErca and ucia la indubitably rcUgioas; 
aim! coruwr|uantly townrda thuae rcprcaeolationa which an^ Attesti-d 

’ Sr# A. N. F&pidar Oitshm^ mtl Stfpet^iTwrtw tff iXui Pmsanto 

of iS'dfliliw fin Rnuion). 

' Ftkiwgrujihicai fin Hojiiiui), 2. 

‘ St. Ptetnrakuig^ l&CM and 1005^ 2 p«ibliHh,i:d by tho Aeachmy of Scienc'e 
m Str FWUfUiliHirg I M Dr. Ludvig Dentncr'a report in ibr ArrAiV /t7r Sdtgims- 
W 9 €n$chaftt iat, ppd 277“3CM» 
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lifiv'iivg lived unly ui the imugimilnn i:»f nationH, the hint origin of 
mml Ek! liceiitlciiL Fof iiutnnDu, tUvt domorbS in th« maim 
In pepulttr talcs a# in popular tiUm^ In butli we twm m hetlef in a stiper- 
natiiml takes caiv of tho csitio and i>f the hotineliold iii 

genera]. WJicn a iwvr Iiousc Is buill^ or a nvw animal hnonght into 
the stable^ a ipcciaJ rite t? pcrfomiod to make nurv wlietiLar the domnt?Qf 
approt^ of tho proecediiig or not. It h the rite wliieh pmvp* th# 
exiRtcDce of the belief in the and not the tale. 

Them are but ta^o famiUca of ancient Slavonic gods that w'e know' r 
the godfl of the Baitje }!>]avee with Switovit at their head, and Iho 
Rusaimi guda of whom iVmun and FoJoa iieenti to be the mmi im- 
portouLv 

The lUQflt autbcntiu dofrumentH mfemjig to eoAtem Slavonic gods 
arc pacta concluded with ByzAntjum, The Voriago-KiLBa led 
by their priiicca attacked Byzantium BCTeral timee. In the years 007^ 
m5p and 971 ticaticc of peace wore conclndcd between the emperota 
of CoDstAntinopIc And tJio princes Oleg, %E>r, and S™toelftvJ These 
pectfl WDTB enfonvd by s^am, invioLibk oathn from both sides, 
Oox^ teifc gives ne & fwlJ description of the whole ceremony. The 
VarCago-Huss profiered natliA on thcif weapon^ and on gold' in the 
BAine fashion au their Scandinavian Idmfolk,® Tliie was pmhably the 
ncUfll and projxrr way, but oh them were also Christiana on both udes, 
an oath in the name of the ChrifftiaTi God wm added. Aa an ctjulvalcut 
to the Chrictian God, the pagans hod to swear fn the name of their 
nio«t jfoepectod divhntiriir Peroun and Vbloe, Wc mad in the act of 
9D7: * The Leon and Alexondnr^ ooneluded pcaoc with Olog 

to whom they paid a tribyte, and they swom peace with oach other j 
the Greek emperota kistied the crosHp and Oleg brought his men to 
uw'car peace in the liusaiaii cuatom on their weapons and in the name 
of Furonn their god and Vbltte the Beoat-gndp and after this fashion 
was the peace cotiJirmcd." ^ 

hi 945 a new treaty wus mode between the prince Igor and JlyzAntium* 

It was Kigned in B3'T5aiitiujn. not by the prince himself^ but by hie 
anibasaodum, who both aigned and pmHorDd oaths—thoeo who were 
Christiana in the Church of St. Elias wliJch the Varla^ possessed 

^ Thfl (cats of then pocia tinit Jippesr in the C^nriiiicke abont the 

Jftsr 1110* when ths Abbot f^lvefltcr couijillcd Uic Ami^ of Dagt 

(|\ivk«Li nvnKmiykli Ikt), Sw Shukhmatov* The Gfcfe*# UompOalkm. */ AamaU 
m Ziff?, Mcbcow, lfl07, p, 47 tin Riu>«ian3. 

* Sm St, BojaJKld, * Frrun ujid drcA, /, 4ktviKhe Ph^oia^i^ K^if p and 

mtider m tbe lUp^trt of Di^parfmmi of tht Imjiiriol Afmiitmy of 

vU (iSXffiJi. hook ill 

■ AnAoiMofU^ffonf Doij^ yiulcr thif jwr 007 ; b» tlis oi U S, 
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m and tiiow wku V4?P0 in tiiC!- nanw of PfiiDunp 

a4 was usual. Th® pact uniM with the^ wortis: ’ He who forguLv 
hifl natH shall bo cursed by God ami Thin finished, they 

returned to Kiev with tlie Otook ambasswIorR. and thoro Igur hod to 
take tho Ofttb^ TUo hooqo ot this oath, sworn by Ptinry J#or 
in. Kio7r la of capita) iiupoitanco and all the delaiio ^^ioable t * Id 
tho morning did Igor summon the auibas^adurs to tho hill whereori 
stood Peronn. Igor and those of his uicji who were pagans put dnwm 
tlioir woapotiff, Rhields+ and some gold ; and he took tho Rtassiaiis 
w ho were Chzistiaiie to the ehuKih of ^t. Klias.* ^ 

The third poet m 071 waa oonrinded in Bulganfl, bolrWwii By^an^mn 
a[id Prince Sviatoelav, It ends with the words : * We take thia oath 
in tho name of IjFod, id whom we believe, and of PerouDn and of Vdloa 
the Be&st-go(L" * 

"J'ho mythologint who seeks to discover what foree of nature is 
pereonified in the gods Peruuti and Vojois, can draw hut slight infonua- 
tion from the teita of tlieso throe paots. Tim only fact in favour of 
the iiuppusition that Feroun ivna the god of thunder^ ie that the oath 
WHS giv^en by the Chratiaiis Ln the churcli of Sl. ELiais *; thia Baint 
k indubitahiy hi UhriatiAn mythology a dispeiuier of thunder^ and it 
is chametetislic that he had been chosen ua a counterpart of Feroun. 
But if w^ take our standpoint, nut in mythologyp in the study 
of the cult, the abova-ijooted poets will bo valuable to m in another 
aeuse^ 

We must first, note that Pmicc Igor, in hie own town of Kkv, with 
his o™ wamonii took the oath in tJiO nanae of Peroun only; when^, 
iu the oatJui of BviattKiliiV iumI Olcg. the god Voloa is also mcalioucd. 
Why should this boiio f Hiore is perhaps an exphmaliun for this in the 
feet that Oleg not only led against Bywitium the pncee’s warriow* 
but further * took witji him a multitude ol Vanags, Slovence, Tebudw, 
Kiiviehi, Mcria, llmvJiani. Bodimjchi, Poliaui, Soveri* Viatiohii 
BouLebi, and TSvamhiK^* This means that ho went to war with an 
immense horde gathored from variuus Slavonic or even Finnish raceff. 
Moreover in the pacts of Sviatoslav wo find the words 'all the Rusa 
take ootl^ Wa may thtia cundudC th&tt having to deal with S^-xatoelav 
and Oleg, the (Irscks would not he confident in an oath in the oanio 
of Peroun alone, but ckiinod some other reapoiuiibio diviiiity. 

Now- who k thk Volos or Vele* T He k genemily spukca of as 
a god of cattle, which flCOme a simple cleducticn from his njekname 
* Beast-god ^ In passing. 1 sliall only add that the denomination of 

^ IbkL, pp. 4S-7. 

‘ Tbid^ p 64. 

* T#» I^Sgfin La JU]/ihi3ioffi€ slarTt Paria^ IWJ, pp. 6G iq. 

^ lirliotovitdb, i fl., d. “ Ibid., p. W. 
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‘ Boant-gixi' gif (a us u r{glil> to suppuHU that the idol of VoIm IuuI 
tlifl flhflpe of A twost^ >\1iat it oiorc impurtant iii tho 
aituatinn of hiiii outt In Kieir. Wo entail oco that St, Vladimir, ten jcort 
before he hMAUio a ChriatiAn, buiJt a pantliL-on of Jdola close to liia 
palace, Among whieh VoToa Is not ovcu uicnliuniid. We Jnwv, hon^vvr, 
tJiat an idol of him etood in Kiov^; fur in the Life nf t% Vfaditntr 
tjji' author, when tolling ns about the dcHlrui-tiuii nf tha idols, eayathat 
Voloa bad boon tlirofni into an arm of lliu jivet Uniepor. the Potdiul. 
Ibis ia gfacnllT oonjodered to prove that the idol of Volos did not 
atond on the mountuo, n-hen was thn tlwrlUng of the priaoM and of 
their mnJorB, but below, in a suburb called Fodol*, a jiart of Kiev 
wlmre tlia oitiKcns liv^d in tinw! of poaro. Moreover, ant? find Voke 
mentioned in auothor part of Rusata, fn the Li/e irf Si. AbryAam 
it is said that this Saint destroyed tbn idol of V''olOa in the town of 
Rostov.* From thn same Hffe learn that the idol stood in the 
part of the town called 'Tcliudshol Kinl', whteh rovaas the part 
where lived the Tchudns, Thom is another difierenoe also betwwn 
I’orouD and Voluu. The idnU of Fcrotin wore wooden. Wo cannot 
doubt it, eince it u clearly stntad in the chioniolM ; niOtroveT, m 
both the paasflgw tlial tvlatc to tho deetruotion of Peioiui'a idol, it is 
said to have doatad in the river into which it was cairt ; wbervaa Hie 
idol of Volos, destroyed by Abrnham, was made of stone.* 

These reficetjons on the cult of Volos allow' odO to pul forward tlie 
hypothesis that the Slnvouje divinities, far from btlonging to all the 
siavomc mow, were not even tlie divinities of one single Slavoulc 
Pew : they merely belonged to some part of tbo population. The cult 
of Voloa BLems to be a kind of merchant cult, somuthing like the 
Mereuriusi-RoamoTto cult of wntrul Europe. Ptofwsor Klioutehevski 
considers that ‘ Beaat-god * nicutiu god of wealth, ainM Jn the ehronitdw 
the word (JotUo uls» means money.* Such a iMpiwsition explalaa why 
WB find idols of him mentioned iu suburbs and not in the but^dis; 
taking the Word buigh in its old aignificatfoii of a fortified enckeiue 
where, m time of war, llie popidation found security froui their enemies. 

It eiplaifw also why the Greeks iuaisted, nvniy tjaw Uiat they bad 
transactions, not oidy with the prince and his w'arriors, but with tlie 
Rich, that oathsahotdd betaken in the name of Volos, PtofreHor Kh'ou- 
tdicvski thinks that in those days Hie Russ (yiSp) meaiil the merchants 

’ ^ me tevta puLlidied by Prafrawr A. Sobelenki in iho JiauiiM^ e/ fAr 
SmAy 0/ JViiaw, voJ ji (the so^lnd ordmaiy I’ito). 

■ Ihvmgniin of Kwtr hy N. Zsctemki. JtcecQW. 18681. 

’ Jfmunuab of oU fhmi'aa £ijri>iw(nir, i. pp. !22I-2. 

Ajmlov, ‘fitsluim of OJd Jtiission GodS,' ia Tiu Aasouni of dr 
UtMrrfi/ff nf SI. Ptbntmrg far rir ynw IW*, p IA, 

t^eCesBer Klivutchsnkl, Rtutian ifuADry, JUnscow, lOGtb il, p 137 . 
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Irom big towna ivbo, together witb the priji<-'o^B waarJofap carried on 
trade nitb Bjzantiuui.* 

The eruppo#itjoQ that the eulte of Siavonie gods nrere finite of ^m^U 
loculitioe and had a cortain BOtalal appears fftilJ more 

nv^klent from th# Ert:iidy of Peronn^ 

We }i&va nlnyuly fleen that the prince nod hia wnmom took oaths 
in the name of Poroun. HJe hIoI atood on Home kill near the dwelling 
of the prince. Wo o&ii delortninu the Hpot more preeisK'ly, lijinco it ie 
IndJeattid ia the lifetoo’ td ttie bcgiimiiig Bt. Vhidiniir% reignt on 
given in the ao-eallcn] * First Cbmpilation ^ * of our anrtnif?- 

^ Aud DOW Ixigaii Indeed Vlndimlr to reign in Kiev^ and ko put on 
a bill, outaide his piloee yard, thoi^oodon l*eronnp with thoallTor head 
and golden moiifltacheti, and KJiam and Da j bog and Bin bug nud 
Semaigl lind Mokoab. And tho pooplo brought them eaerJticee and 
called them gods^ and took to them iheir eona and daughtemp who 
idtkj brought aaoriftcce and piyfaned the eartli with the cult of them l 
and tho aoiL of Push and of thiH hill was beamoarod with blood-^^ 

Tt ifl a diristian ii^ ho wrote ihrse linea, a Christian who lived a hundred 
ypATH after the event he telL uh of. Hin diKBjipiiDYai oJ the hluody 
immolatiDiiH is naturals Prinee VladijnJr uaa cauonlsu.d soon after 
biH death p and Hid Hus^iuji Cliiirck till the proserLt da^v reveres him 
deeply. Tho above'quoted pasaago of tliu ckr&niclD ia out of liaruiony 
witli tho eouventlonsl repreflentatioii of St. Vladiniir. Kdthet the 
earliest tivoftof hiiUt i^or yet tho mention tho fact of hfa having 

built u heatlien ]mnthoou.* 1'ho orthodoir ncholAm^ of the frame 
of mind as the Authors of tho LKw, Also try to wpAicnn tlia in^porlanco 
of thin obJnotiouAblc pantheon. But tho intarrwt St. Vladimir took 
in tho paganiiim of his fathDia cannot easily h» denied. Immediately 
after havir^ cPLvted new idohi of Peroun and other gudH^ he Honl kk 
uncle Dobiynia to Novgortjd, and, uh aaya the ekronJcle : *' Then 
eamti Dubryniu to Novgorod and put an idol of Femun on the 


* Ihkl,. p- 

* ITik {^oinpilatien ws* in Kk'V at (he end of 

clev^lh centuiyi See Slj4>khiiiAtof in Uio Awnfo «/ fAs Dfpcufiawnl 0 / 
Lifn^w^t^r iffld F>/ ihr /mperwd 0 / iJii, 1 

pp 23 d” 9 . Tlint lh{] " FirHl juUljoA ' eontoioed ikci dD)Kd|Pliou of tho Ixglu^ 

nifig of St. VlAdimb’ii IV^n-i LWwrdiug to liie VriLk'wl non ]vt AL Shnklltnatof, 
Ia |tteved by die fool diint the f tefor to mti to be found in ihc Aq-cuUnd 

FiVaI J^tn^irfvdiUn ^nnnfff. 

■ 9* thfi ^huafa under the your t iTWilAUid from iJif^ test uf LrJboto- 
vitch, tn., p 7h and <>ajnjmn5d with ot>rMpooiiiug poAm^noai of Uio FiVm 
yotttfi^n A pabl^td later thnu the iostH ul LeiWtovilcli. 9^ Uic edition 
4jf ihv ArthAoologieAl C^moiusjoii. 

* 8 dc the pubhfllicd hy iMrteiHr ^holcnkip Koe, 1 and 2 . 
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VolkbuVf frnd ikv pcoplff of NoA']^TtKl liinught It so^rift&ci oa cliaugh 
toQod:^ 

Th<> ooaioat way lo andL-nuiiii- the rngnifinjiiiea ef both cJietio quota¬ 
tions ie to say tlial Vladluiir simply A7iciM*nt idols to th^r 

former ploeefi ; tliia i& thu □piulon of FrofasBor f^loubirtsld^ Antiior of 
thn history of tJic EuAbim Clinndi.* BsHing his position on the 
psHtftgp qf the otuozUde where Princo Igor Is siwn to swear liddityto the 
Gresks on the Idol of Peroun, PruIi'SHor Goloabuiski sajrs: ^ we positively 
know' that the idqj of Peroun ulnfady stood there. And when he 
iDsntioo the f&ct that Dohpynia erwrted an idoi in Novgorod^ he 
orguis Llmt Uie Nov^rodianA were Jionthens and also alrvsdy pD«fi«R8ed 
Idols of PnrDUn. The only interetirtlng information P!rof™ur GoJnn- 
hioBki soes In tlio abovo-quotAd pasasgea is that every Euadan 
ptinooj at the beginning of bis reign^ wo* in the habit of rebmlding 
old pagan aaoetuiirioH; which seems the more probable as thive aaoc- 
taariffl were 

Our great hlstotian ^loviov explains, theee two posaagea In a very 
dJtferent way^ He Been in the youthiiiL Vladinii r a oonvlneed restorer 
of the ancient paganism, whicli waa already ehatterad and giving plaeo 
to CkriHtLaEiJty ; VladiiaiJ-. however, tnurdored Jiui brother laropolk 
w-itb the aid of the pagan party, and, urnkf the influence of thia party, 
became a n^tonir of thn anrient erced-^ 

The whoJo matter may asaumo a difTcreiit oapoct if we examine 
attentlvdy one nzunlL detail of the text we are dcbuiitig. It la Raid 
that VJadinifr put all bis idclR outside bis palace courtyard ; and this 
iB a Valuable topographical indimtiqn* 

In Rtud>iJig aueient cijJts f ro m Christian sodrccs, oil such indications aro 
particularly preciouU, the momao when they arc exact and well dednod. 

Of ancient pagatiism none but topcgmphioal remmiscencs BUrTivn; 
since the hundred ycaru after the Rusalnna had embraced Uiq Chriatian 
rebgion saw erosscs, chapelsp and even churches placed w here fonnoriy 
idols had stood. Tlic rhetoHcal introduction to llic "Flint Compila¬ 
tion’ of HusmAzt amialSp written in ahoot the yvar 1003^ says em- 
phatk’aJly: ' Where the ancients bretight saeriliccu to the pagan 
demcins on tho mountains, thern stand now Jioly churches of stono 
with golden summits, and great eloifftem.* * 

The old chronicler stalcR w'itli iqiecial interest that, on the spot 
W'hurc Peroun nnfie stood, a dmrvh in honour of St+ Uasile had bec^u 
built; so that he ia foJiy informed. 

Lcibotovitch, L o-p and Lhc Fi'rif if amafi uoder th^ sanw' yDar+ 

’ Th€ Iliitafy Af the Jlirwum Church; GqkiDhifiaki, ^rmcow, 1901 (in Rumn). 
vol l, p. m MLJii, p, l+iJ, 

* £h tl\A terl fsa blsthKl by at Sbakfiifiwtor m the HeamU of ihe Deparimmi e/ 
MuAtHaiL and Ltferaiureof thr Impfrifd /fc^odeay c/Acimw, jJH. l, 26 t 
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In auoh & njuin u-n h&ve cTfiry riglit Lu Hup|KKfc Ulul tlio cult in 
qUBi'tiQii vrma founded on u loi'al tmditiolU und tlaat them oiiitcd 
material tokcmi of it each lu, for illtitafico, a building, hiU, ^pTfhg, 
foicflt^ Ac- Thccvtoiv, in Investigating the oock-ut cult of Peronn, 
wo idomL niijiutcly cjlbjuIeic uU lb? top^jtgrapliical iudJcAtiona of the 
cbruniclc* In tlila erase ilio wortb ^ outsido hlo palftoo rnnrtvJini ’ nre 
Jinportontp md bave been inflcrted pertinently- 

Kow tbe prince^e 3'iud Polled 'TerennoT rivor'' ib evidt^ntly the 
or the Frabnhof of the Riourikovitclu, und wbs of 
great tmportuice for the author of tlio chreniele^ He nicntioivs it with 
effpecial earn- Oiiue, in alluding to it^ ho : * this (fjrm, that 
I have already uieMioiicd-' ^ From ftnotlipr pnosoge we Jenow that 
tiiia cofltle ia m of etone, a mrc- thiiig for that opoeh. TIhlh the cKrfw 
dominiaUf^ of Vladimir woa a oaetlo and altliough it no 

longer existed at the end of the plpventh eeiitniy, the cLronJclcr Liiew 
v^ell where it hud etood ; for ho Haya tliat it wo^ neat a ucitain church« 
TIijs oastio woe tho dw'olling of w^hole geuemtiuns of Kiounkowitohi 
from tho time^ of fgor to lainulnv L In tltis eoi^lc hod li^ed tho 
oelobrAtod f5t- Olga^ widow of the prince Igor; here she horrihlj 
masaaemd tlie ambasiadoni of tho Provllajil; in this oaetlf?, ag&m, 
St, Vladimir uJaughtcnxl Ills brother laropolk.* 

It Ktood ouUidr the walls of the burgh of Kiev; for the priDEres jjob- 
RCAsed their own separate castle oiiteido the burgh where thi^ rmided 
in timea of peace witlt the citizens of Kiev^^ whde thidr other dwelling 
inoide the bLiigh h ciJIcd by the ehroniclBr * Kniajdvor ^ (court of 
the princca)y Pork Bojings moat likely whispered about thia 

caatle; it w na the place where the Riourikavitchi^ W'Jtli tlio aid of their 
jueiu comoiitted doreo murder. The appcatanee of the building, 
with Ita atone walla ^ both attracted and repelled: and eopceiftlly EUiiat 
this hare been «o in the daya w^heu Uved the ehruniebr, oe its rtiinu 
w'ere still vijdble ; if, therefore^ he infonnS ua that the idol of Peroun 
stood outaidfl the ramparts of thJs celebrated castle, he by no mconB 
says it I^htly. And as he dOCa not mention this foot w'ben he apoaka 
of Prince Igor, wo may rightly snppoae that tho idol woe thou, uot 
onb^ide the coatlc, bul hi it. Let iib now enrabinfl the fact that the 
Riouiikovitclii swore peace to the Oneekn on the idol of Peruun with 
the suppositiou that tliis idol stood in the voiy coatlenr atriUdcmiUieatU 
of the priiicai. The curii§ d/mindisliit of a priuon, a Kogonp A Ronigt 
nr any pro-feudal tord> hn$ both a pditieHl and ocanomJc impoTtance, 
The w&rriorSp dmvgina —which moans ccfuitsfifs or ■ataMms, or in O.E. 

of a pre-feiida] lotd received their food at their mostcr^a 

* dssa/r. your Ot^ ILfjholuvIli^b. Lc., jl ^). 

“ Anmk. yesr* tW und Lc., pp. 4S, 4U end OU). 
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tablfi. l>t UR mmnnihfir famnuH in Bwiviilfp Tvlimi KlirndgAT 
given a banquet in the beautiful hall he luid built. Brunner calla 
Benwuirn poem *tune Hauptquullu fur dun rlclilige VeTutandnin dcai 
ancJ he liayB: Alerkmnl tier Gefalgseboit. blldot 

Jiu AufiuJime detf CL=^fuJgsjiiiianiies in diu HatugenoKfieDficliaft den 
Gefolgiihcrnii. Die Gcfulgeleut^ i^pcJ&eii imd sc^hcm luid hchlafen Jii dur 
Halle Hires Hcitji/ * 

The liabitcf &nd eustoiDa uf tlie KidurikifFilclii ^cru eertaiol^^ vetj 
like thc^ gf the ngrtligru Germans^ Our ehj^gmclu ^peaka about the 
prodigality of Vladimir towaidfl hia ofbeers and warrioM,* and the 
fglk-pf»ms have madn him. into a kind of King Anbor with hia Knigbta 
of the Round Table- St. Vladimir in called the " gracious prrnce 
Vladiinirp bcaudfu] as the Kun \ In pagan times a feast is already 
u kind of Hsured act and very often a sacrifioe : those who eat together 
are alrendy^ to n certain dt^grm, of fJie flame creed* Hay w^ not, 
of tor all that has been Hoid, safely iruppose that Feroun was the god of 
the EtourlkovltcbJ und of their warnors, their and vaa 

modt certainly a udJitniy god ! Tliis suppomtion n-ill hfi made still 
more plmisihle if we add that there i^i no certain indication of the 
existenre of Fcroun^fi s-ult outaido Kiev, cxctTit iu Novgorod* which 
belonged to the same Biourikovi tohi* and wlicrOj as wo know^ Dobrynia 
introduced the cujt of Perotm hy order of Vladimir^ and ootUfuqucntly 
at a retlicr Into date. 

Tlnsfe cuoiiidcjationR nn the cult of Feroun are strengthCDod by our 
knowledge of the Baltic Slavonic cult, 

Wu know much mom about the gods of the Baltic Sliivcs tliuu about 
thoao of Kuaaia. Boltio gods are of a very defniite and military 
character. As Adam of Bremen^ Tiotjuar, and SaxagrainatitrLks 
desoribe UieiUp their temples fltood in the midst of fortresoes; tliey 
had a special armour^ and (e,g. the god Sventovit of Arcoua) horst» of 
war; port of the plunder of war was given to them, and their boiLuers 
ware carried on the Uttlefiold.^ 

The cultfl of the Baltic gods lasted for akuost one ccutufy and a half 
longer than thoio of ike Rnafnan gods* ?iiis is perhapu tlio reason 
w’hy their oulta are riiom elaborate* their idola more compticatedp and 
TRorfl artlstloaily faahJuoed* and their temples of a beautiful arcfklteeture. 
But still it IS easy to trace a groat reeemblaneo botweeji tlieni and 
Petouji^ They were made of wood like Peroun; oven the face t^med 
to Un more or lea in the same style: Sventovit had but a very ahort-eut 
board, Perfiun had no beard at aH, ua only liis moustsclLM are men- 
tkmed. Moreover, the Baltic godu also stood under the open skyi 

* H- nrunjiE!r« Leipac^, vol. p. 137* 

' jmr UOO |Lislboloviteht I, a* pp, 9d-100>, 

* Sm L L c., pp. iU2\, 7G-1W 130* 
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and tMfi pmljflubly a atrictl^f i^bicrv'^ rule : th^TR waa a sJii Jtvrvd 
corridor surrotmdJng tha idcilT and hwd a roof over the idoJ Jxoa aUuUrcd 
by ttAdltton* it could uaiiil>' have been lundo. AH oausidcratiooi 
laftd ISA to think of Fewnu im R god who«a cult iu wry liko that 
dpworibed in SaJCogmaaticiiA, If m. it in aU the more probable that 
Pffmun^H idol atood laaide the rlommimlis of the KiourfkoTitohi 
and ibuir warriors. When we read in the chronicle that Igor went 
to a liiJ] w'hero atoed Peroun^ iva may lake it for granted that tbij 
Pemiin atoed Jueide the caatie yard. 

It is clear sAOW that Vkdiinir, for aomo reaflon or atlra, thoogld iL 
necMisaij to move the idoJ to a new place^ Ho placed it outflide the 
eaatle'H rampartv and at the saine timflt as ban been aaidp lie aent 
nobrynia to Novgorod and bade him pat an idol of Peroun on thn 
bank^ of the VoUdioir, Thesa two facte, put together, enable ua to 
advanee a step further in onr Rtudy. Vladiooir fleemed to vvwh^ by 
tlicao two actSj to osqiand the cult of Feroun ; he impoftcd tbui endi 
upon hie people. 

It would be pmmaturc lo Apeak of the institutioii of a new religion 
in the days of Vladimir* Tim prince'a powor w bh aiill cilnfmcly 
vague. Although he was calk'd the Great Prince ^ only Kiev and Nov*^ 
gored w'prfi actually under liis rule ; aineti Home fifty mik-s fropi KJev 
lived different liordcaaucli as the Fetcihencgip the Polovtih theXchemyk 
Klobouki, and independent Slavonic races. Vladimir strove ener¬ 
getically to form a govcmnienti, hut it ia only his eon famaJav who 
eon be consideicd as the iml founder of the RvmlAn Btate in its mnat 
nnUmcntal form. Neverthfllewij the idea cl making his aubjectSt or all 
thoBfl bo endeavoured to make his subji^ts, w-orahip the Hame god wi 
ho and Uia drouginn £a a political idea which Viadimir wan likely to havc- 
bad. ‘The ptmely militaiy force of tl^e prin™ aod their dr<7ugim^ 
Bwya Ftof* KlioutcheViikj, ‘^gradually develop into a politiciJ puwcrJi 
The political Mcheinc of Vladimir, when be tried to impoeo tlio 
w^orahip of Perauii uu the iiufla, will be cleaier if wo glanOo at the 
rolationn then exialLug between tlin Rnaa and Bynmtlum- "Fhoy stood 
qa foHow'ap The great rivets Of Rusaia fcymitKl an cosy eonimoroial roAd. 
along which tho Varlogs w-ont to Gneecep dealing in wai. honeVi furn, 
sLavfw, Ac. The princes iviiro at the bend of these e3Tied.itiona and 
their chief destination W'os ByiantiuuL* There tlie Iftiss had probably 
alidadV in the ninth eentuiy sonio dweUoigs boloni^ng to thom.^ 
Yet aUlimigb they carried on a regular trade, these ojcpedititiiui of tho 
Busa to Byiytntiuni we^ 3 ^ to a great ejetent, mililary enterprises. On 
tboir light canoraa, made from trunks of trees, the Buseione had to 
pass tho cataracUi of the Dnieper^ where their enemies, the PetebenegiK 
lay awaiting them. Thu political imprtancu of the Bu^ian princes 
^ Ruwian Uutont, h p. ^ h P- ** P 
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Iat in thB fnt!t that th(* tow ns w licro tiio good* wore unlflded bdcinged 
to them, HI bIsq did thn militiwy «»«>rt« of tlio catavam.* Tlni mud- 
p&jgiu of Ibo HuB«iAnii to ByBontiiiiii in the tenth eontnry, nlnady 
menbioni'd when jupe&king of the pnotB of twneo, were, ssy* ProfiMur 
KliouLohovski.* «Ti*ed ill the inftHi by tho eaffemMS of the ftiuBsi™ 
to mauitAin or to iwipcu their intriTU{ft«d cojumereiiU dealing* with 
Byrnutiunie ThiH t^JLplj;iiii& wliy thuy gtJiicnUJy tsudw! jii cDmiuQrciAl 
Tn ByxMtium KiLKflift.ii gui'^ts h^ohjp nftt nlwaja wdi^oiuOe 
Wo know from tnjjtftw orthy Gmik iraufC+M tliat, in two cosea, tko motif 
of the Riiftwan campnigna was the filaught^af. In GroMO. of Kuslaii 
OHiTvhanlOe' Byaiantipm cBrialuly dwnded tho amnml rotwn Of tiie 
Armed barkftrlniifiH decHuwl to ob^^y any lAvm, and mointflined 
ia their own bloody code. Tho Greeka sought evidently 

to some hold iipon tbum oiGioj: by mefuiH of tbn cJ villainy Chrisiifln 

religion or by the Eomnn code. They endeavoured to convert their 
cueuucSpOnd to make them accept Greek prieKte, who should boagentfl. 
in KuBeift. of the Greek oujpire, I’o gain thiH end Lhe Greeks willingly 
uxp^^ded great huhih, Forphytogenet sap in his Bo4iUo9 M&hed^ r 
^ The emperor, by meaus of geiieroupi prcAenU in gold, ailvcr, and silk 
garments, brought the warlike luid impiouH Rubs to laegotiatiorus with 
hinip and, after having eoneludod pace with them, he irtduced them to 
submit to tho rito of divine baptiam, and saoeoeded in making them 
arcept an arebbisUop eonrteemt^ by the patriareh Ignatius*" * When 
Olga^ widow of tlio prineo Igor, waa baptised, she ako received co«ttj 
gifta froiD the Greek emperor-* 

The Greeks pursued another aim rJ»d : tho bravery of the RiissiaTifl 
hfld attracted thopa, and they wished Ut oiganiKO a portion of them into 
a HLiparato JuiJituy body in thoir in/vn Hcrvicc, Therefore they iwi- 
Btantly tried to entice liusaianB into their army, and on ^very posffiblo 
oeca;ifioa they entreated the RuKRum prizices to send them raiments- 
So, after Olga had bwomn a Chnstian, the emperor repfoaehod her 
for not having sent him gift^ and Boldiora^ although ebo had Accepted 
presents of him.* And w'hen VladJimr was eonvertedi we sws in 
JlyaBJitiiim Htissian bodies of aii tlmusand tiien*^ Whiliit Vladinur 
was at enmity with the Greokfl, he bad evoiy reason to gather the 
greatest military forceo he conid againift them, and to ejslt hin own 

« n^uuian I, pp, 174, L7^ Ul-L * Flndi 1, p. 194* 

* IbiiL Ihk happeu^ la 905 oiid in 104.1 

" V Frofewwr (^Eilouhiaskii UwtBfy of I^iusian €kmk~ j, pp, ^1, 5^ 

^ ^ Anna!*, ywir OTi^i and the nepnttfby PerphyropaMt [quoted hy Prafessfir 
Goknitmidui i e.f p. 101 

* Ammiljr. LcibotuTitch^ t e., p. 50* 

* PndemoT VinilkiTiki'i Stwiy m Military m 

A'uirl Bm hii wnrkfl pubhihed by the Academy ef St, Peteiabttfg, ¥bL h 
ppi IM ibq. 
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pngMi ciJt, But, after hifl expodJlJuu to Khonwun, when tlw Greek* 
InsdR] lilia with gift** h* bwuno their (illy, maTriwl tlie emperor'* 
Muter, uiid had to *obm)t to baptiam, tliristianity gave him what lio 
hod liist expected from n widened cult of Pwoun, I luean political 
impiirtaocft. 'Hio dtkctrine of the (uiointment of HcixeivignB served his 
Hvlicwee of power well. Tlierc I* a rttrikiog analogy betwtsco the pro¬ 
ceedings of Vlndimirin OSO and in »8S- En flSO be had sent flobTynia 
to ereot in JfoYgomd tbo idol of I'eroun; m fiSS ho (send* lakimfl, a 
Gieok priest fnim Kliorsoun, to Novgorod agaIo> but thin time to 
destFoy Peioun. 

Wo liavo now studied tlm cult of Poronn cloaisly, and can tTO« two 
stages ia it. Finit, until the reign of VJadtmii, Pcrwwn is a kind of 
famiiy fetiah or military god, adored by a group of warrioie attached 
to the family. Later, wbeu thi* family bK-omca more po«'crfiil, and 
gain* in political aigniGcance and inflnenee, Peroun becomes a kind uf 
head-god. 

This second movement in the evolution of Peioon’* cult was efossod 
bv the intruduotion of diristianity. If Perwm’s evnlution had con¬ 
tinued, lie would perhaps have become var^i ri SiSf r*, and if 

he nsaily was the god of thunder, as some sappose, bo would have 
prVHvntod a nlriking analog)' to Zens- 
In his most brilliauL period, when Vladimir ereoUid in Kiev a ma^- 
ficont idol of liim, Peroun was surrounded by five other divinities : 
KhoHs fhijbog, atribog, Scmargl. and Mohosh, We may say that wo 
know nothing about theso aoccssoiy gods.* 

The only important text we havo tliut throw* some light on the 
ohdiacler of these god*, is the Slaco e /’oibau Jffomi. Thi* fijuoofl 
poetical monument of old Russian literature i* the worh of a scholar 
who stood in olow ndation to the princes and their conitVafv*.' He 
composed a kind of poetical paper on the political oouditioiis of Kusaia 
in IJe time. He introduced into hi* work the names of our pagan gods 
and, quite like his Bysaotine models, made use of rJietoiieal Hgures. 
Tlio text is very intricate, and I eimnot undertsko to give a full inter¬ 
pretation of the ports which are pertinent to our study. But if tho 
Slow in obsenro when speaking ^ Stribog or Dajbog, it is, on the 
oontrary, quite clew when it calls a great prlnee the grandson of 
Dajbng. Aa a member of the droutfino, tlio author was cortaiidy well 
informed shout the whole generation of Riourlhovitehi; perhaps ho 
had acquired hi* knowledge from poetical tnariition. from aongs of 
the railitary teiday at the prince’s feast*. It is quite cbanwloristifi that 
he spoak* of precisely those god* whom Vladitiiir had expoaed to the 

* The cfdest pcblishad by Prafraaor Sohoirvxld, L e. 

' On tlwsegudsana L. Uger, JfytMdppe dnw, pp. HI *(3., and 1138-0. 

* Ete FraicBSor Jdanor, Worht, vol. i, pp. 353-6, 
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popular view. VoJoe. wIioid VlndJuur hod not included in lil» pJtn* 
thwn, in tuBDliiKied hy ll«s Slwa vnly no the grandfothw of popular 
poetB uid un^ero { 5 m®oy or bttionif)^ Tli® outliof ooeme to eousidw 
hiin i peact'fuJ mid ji piatnjp of n-rts^ 

Wa rnml bow paM on to b Uiird ponofl Jn tlio eirolutioO of imeiejit 
p&gaii gods. It in B fjcriod of deft&y and [w^uLiar litofary aurrivai. 
This gods did not vaoiflh in the Light of CUriatimity, Wa 

mett them ngain, transformed by it, when wo study the wn-nnonH and 
ntlicr workrt wlii>He aim it woft to dfsstroy tho last survivalfl of paganuim.^ 

Thia polezmod lit4irBtura has ihi traditioosand ooiOamtfi almost exitiivJy 
of compilaliona I for o«r filavanic prowchera borrowed prufiisely from 
Kyr-AJitine aonroes or Kuairittn mmab. 

Thme ta ritingn ropraaent our gods as domons. Wo sea tluit demons 
figara nnder the luimas of Paroiui^ Pajbog, Rhoraf Volos, from the 
twelfiii to tliO fiiitwith cuottnica. In a fMt. The P&tfftifiatiQM 0/ 
iAft ndy Vifgin in ffiU, demons are called Peroan, VoloSp Khors, In 
anatlior toxt, TAb UiKoum 0/ Thrtt iiaints, it is uid that thero are two 
angels of thunder: the Hdlono E^croun and the Jcrwisli Khom. In * 
Tchock teirt of the flTU-eiith eentuiy the writer says: * l-ct us Icsto 
ihwo fiifia with Vtlus/ Jn another Tchech text of the foorteentli 

tha author exclaims i ^ What damoii^ w^hat Velcs has set hfm 
Bgafoat mo ?' A Tchoek translator (Bixicenlli iwnttny) of the EetJa- 
siastiB by Jesus 5^iraeli sajTs: 'Go to Vel®; for "Go to tha devAJ 
A Bmwian text of the sixteenth ceniwty caJla a W'lteh by tha name of 
the goddeaa ^lokosh.* 

A gIobo study of demonological writings of the Mkidle Agiis would 
fw»rhapfl clueJdato this strauga destiny of the pogmi gods- It Raomi 
oertain that, tn the very hottest ivi their strife against paganutm, whnb 
ChriHtiajnty was introduced, tha ClirfetiBn preachers did not deny 
the aaistctico of pagan gods, hut simply opposed to them tha Christian 
Cod and tried by CTpry means to doprcciatO and htimdiftta thetii^ 
Hanes sprang the habit of coiuddoring these goda os demona.® It ii 
a curiuua fact that the dastruetion of aRcient p-ngAii idoJi waa faiiow^^ 
by special rit«. Wa have seen thut tho gods Voloft and Peroiin w ito 
thrown into the Dnieper; tho Fcrouii of Novgorod was thrown iiiUi 
the Volkhov, and the Christian author of oar Annals naively ralateo 
that Peroun apoko as ha floated^ and even quotas his w^ords/ As ibo 

* TbM litcrstujw hiyi Wn studied by Mr. Azboukhir m tha PAite/ojicaf 

vela xtriii, atirri, xsx^ xxxriii, iwd xxxix. 

* Ah lh(3« pasea^ sfu to be found in aveiy Biavoaiv mythology^ Sea L L^r^. 
pa*nm. 

* PcTQun is called a cicuicn in ibi? oidast I'ifff at Sl ^^Isdumr. Saa text 
by Sobokiikir L c. 

* Annakf jwi and 
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fipot whero Pi?roun JHt<vorl wba^ in thi^ of jl place of 

nboininatinTli it bod to be purifii^d by the perforjoancenf oami? rite; ondp 
iirt ftlL fountriefi of the world, to tbraw on abject into water h mi act 
of piirifiofttion. 

The idea that jiAgoii ^chIm arc dexniilla wa» taken by tho Kiissi-an 
learned men out oJ Gfee=k literature, whieh waa evidently tlKsirpiiticip&l 
woiLTce of 1 remember^ for instfloioep that in one of the 

znirooleif of St. Nicolas» when he dcstrojTB the temple of Artemide, ha 
m void te %ht agaijist the demoti Artemis. *■ We may, porh tps, diseo^-Hr 
the litemry eurrrait through which thiji idei glided intD tha old liters 
tnre. It in known that the Bidgarian MonJehcii^inp tlie ao-caJled Bogo- 
miliiont took a great intereaL in the study of evil eplrlte^ All the 
C^:oainafi Acezned n struggle betw eCn the good and the evil piineipjep 
between God and Satan^ A Slaveoe taJe whioh throws consJdemble light 
on Bogomillisin Calls the devil Dabog, which correJiponds to the Itusaian 
Bajbog^^ The 0 / Thrm SainISt where Pernun and Khnns are 

auppoeod to be Angela of thunder, ia a Bogomilic teat. It ia very paaoibla 
that BogomUiam djdnsMlovnr all Slavonic landa the namBy of Slavonic 
gods under thia new aapc>cl^ whcrcaa in the iimeu of hvatliondom thoso 
goda vrere only knowTi among a few defLuite tribi'S. 

Thereforoj ifp aa we Jiav-u Been, Lbo Tchcek or other JSaakm Slav^oie 
writem know the namea of Buuiian guddt it docs not by any meana 
implyT BA liAA boon bahuved, that these god# are pao-SlAVonio. Simi- 
larly, if a NovgarodJan writer know’* the name of the Baltic god 
SvoTOgit<Lh, it docii not imply that bvorogiteh ie a Kussian god* 

Ihavn myvell, in trAiiilating the chroniele jl/aWa, put avorogin place 
of HcplipateBp Btid Pajhog In place of Meboe. Profeasor Jagic auppoaeu 
that Hvphcaloe ie called Svorog heeaiiae the very name Svorog nwem- 
bk*s tlic word for * te eook or * to boil which made the tranalator 
think of the h^gypiian Hopheatos.^ Hence cUfFcrent ^liters agamst 
paganisti] eAll Svon^ tho god of hrv. I therefore venture to bay tluit 
the idea of eonoideriiig our anuieot goda ae pentonllicBtioiifl of diUcrent 
powers of riAture—Peroun oa Lhunderr Dajbcig os the suOp Svorog or 
Svorogiteh a* fire, and bo on—is a [iternry idcft-^ This #anic view 
has of old been applied to the Greek and Iteuiaii goda, ondt hi any case, 
we must remember onee for all that we cAO only mako use of Christian 
eonraea for the koowledgc of pegAA gnds after A complete atudy of 
Ghriotian literature in reUtiou to pAgartiem+ 

The Christian literaliire with its ideas about demonology and godu 

^ Ske my Htudy, *Sl Nk^ba mud Artmnii of Bplw?™/ FvUdart^ v, |ip. 

* PtofMWsr jBgiAp ' 5Jylttfiti!tf^bfl Skfixea/ ArcAiv /ir JS&wiicAi Philulo^, 
it* pp, M-13. ■ *MythQlD(gnchsSkiEa?i)/ hr.* p 435. 

^ To my koo wk4g« no liutioAUDn of ptmh a wisfw tm ooi goda 19 wlicr thwi the 
fifteenth oentury. 
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Id df-ineiitt of tt*tun?. hw wivod t iw* n-mw of theiif Kods from objivion i 
bot it giv« m only lb«? ourwnt idi'Jw of tbe <'«ltun.sJ *boi*t thc«o 

eofU and noti tlimPL- of t ins miiion at litTfiC. *1 

Tli^t ftU that lian !»o™ 

litwarv irtU«w and not f™™ dir«t inlcKOUHW with ibf p^pln, 
Pll^fram tlu* fact that tUo w rite™ speafc qmto diifcnsntJy about the 
gLli. ftik! the popular rcligioii. about wlueh an knoir from tlic attid> 

of modem rit€» and oiwtoni5+ d . 

Ill ftpdkiiifi about goda they Hometimea atUibu^to liie 
aueh BodsM Dvi tiidl) or Oiva (*«») who. oa Profcaaor Jagio bw 
shown, an nothing but the genitive 

the omission of Meter. On the other hand, « lit never they sp^k of nlw 
and eusionm, they give cornet dCaila and iltaist upon lh«r 
M eye^-s itneaa*. In their atnigglo agamat pagantsm tiie ttuthora ut 
such worke haw invented a speoinl word, 'douhle-fai^. I^cy 
that the now Christiana o aecrelly confesfl their 0 d bdjcf. 
They inaiafc nn tho duty of a Christian not to cleave to the oW ^an 
rituals, hut to give them up entirely and to cease oaermg saenfic^ 
Wo must noto—Slid this is particularly important—that they pcraawie 
the people to uddrMs thvnmdvca always not to the ereatur» but to 
their Creator, which means tliat the puuplo ahotild not iRiplore nati^ 
nor try to force hur by means of magic to serve liicir inlamU, but 
shoald siiupJy believe in the power of the Creator who is aolo ma^er 
on earth. TheprwaeLera Say that fiiniiiica, fires, and all Other cnianntiw 
aw pimiaUaienU of God to msm. A special twatine wua on 

fina wcatlicr, and on the punishments of God : ' Sailh ih* I^td, the 
wicked shall seek for Me and shaU not find Me, because they do not 
wisli to walk in My i«th«, hut follow vain demons and honour the 
work of their own lia»d«.’‘ If men will wpiidiah; thCir old anj^ a^ 
rituali, they may expect to he riclily rewarded: 'If we reject all this 
w’iekedjieMi. Cod will give us, as to His children, forgivenw and sen 
us tain in time, »Pd our bams shall be full with corn, ard our casks 

sLalJ overrun with wine, *c-’ Btich exhortationfi become pai- 

tiOttlftHy %HoleLt and fr^inent in lini^-s qC famine or fliiy other popuUr 
calamity. Our chroniolere speak uf such crises Uist happened over 
a century after the baptism of the Russ. The people, in momeiiU of 
dUtrew, sought with particular faith the aid of sorcetc™ and luajpciaiw, 
koudwniki and or a^cinsed Ibciii^ on tko contrary s of bt?iiig thfl 

authom of their miseiy, and burnt them. In either PJu» iho OiW 
expounded to them the theory about tiie opposition of the tiuotiire anti 
the Creator, and exhorted them tootfw pmyen* to the Creator that He 
should direct the creation for the welfare of tlio people.* 

■ Arbcukinc in ibu nuMtian fAttilnpimr jUumv^r, ixxr, p. 2311. 

' Bw -itiwwt*, jtmi* 1024 ud 1074- 
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.^11 tlipfwf coniudciOtioaR rnKlce it (j^vident that tht* Cbriiitisn iTiitors 
amnof^t » ptt>pl» who firmly believed in tlie wo** nidimcjitary 

npidultuml niA^ie. , 

In thh I hAVi^ no iiitenLicjii of dJlAtin^ npou tb& popnlar irugioii 

of tiiL- ancient Slavw. 1 Lavu done it to a i^rtain c«cnt in my book 
on CiMtoww, but Ibehcvo that, by studying the question 

nf guds, w'O sliould make a forwftid step in thu RomprvbOnsion of 
ancient Wlsvonifl relqpon. ‘rh«e gud* nPPMt »" «™cllung betoro- 
goncOQS Id tbo poimlnr religion, but sLiJl w o cannot uffirm that their 
origin is unconjnfU^ with that of the popular religion. Thu Slaves 
had a mullitude of gods. The Arabian winir, Ibn Faalan, tolls us of 
namenUK Bussian gods he anw on tho Volga; and Tiatmarsaya about 
thu Baltic Slaves; * Quot regiones aunt in his partib^, lot templa 
habentor, et Simulacra demonomin vingula nb infidelibus coinntur 
(vi. 3CJ. And it ia not the penat™ lie allude* bo. Ibn Fazlw a^ 
speaks of gods and not penatwi. Hcimold ftven insists on tbe idea 
that the ^ are not penates; ' Procter penalcs ct idol* quibus 
singula oppida ralundabant’ (i. 163). Petoun, Volos, and other 
gods w«aK Iwrti in tbs enonnous family of Slavonic gods. Their 
futuTfi was uiufu briliiant of tlieir |wliticftl importftiiee, but 

their origin wos obseoPB and bumble. 

The question now ariHEs: In a hat relation did the gods we bare atud^ 

aUnd to popular religian ? My rescarclieS hitherto hove not earned 
me far enough to find this retation. It is only clear to me that thaw 
gods do not actually represent anytliii^ initial, and that, whatever wm 
tlioir original fonn, their further development w as detemnnMi by the 
military and eommfrejal filtimtion of the people. 


ti 

Lv an £(udc jAtMoffiquf. «ir lot imms propnt rfc r/rtoade rt (fc to 
GratuU-Bnlagiu the FouHSltBE maintained that theeorly lustoiy 
of ihcwislandsshowcd traceuof the cult of the sun and human socrifiee. 
brought, as earlier to Or»ce (cf, p. 183), ttum Palcatino by emigrant 
DanitM, He enforced his coaclusion* by allowing in the pla«-nam«, 
of Groat Britain ond Ireland connexion w ith Hebrowr sourts*. 
with the tribe of Han and its worehip of Baal; finding, for «amplo, 
Dan in tJio namoa Tlianics, Taniari Baal in Belfast, Helper; «id “ 
ray, Halifax, the prophet Elijali. 
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Is 4 Sat, m Mia Epana, M. Sa«J»C01* 

both on the cowt nl Lolinm and in Vs>ma 

^ h^woxn^t; Iho Itoioao ono w« ed]«l ^ « 

opUh«t moaning ‘fainons* or 'hrilliaiit’ and n« to 

bio,™ lugend oi early ftoni«i W«toiy. Buph •« 

thfl dwcoFcty of an wohaic torra-cotta atatuetto at 
to „p««mt^the Arcadian hot»-godd««. 

whose oolt, aworcUng to IKonyrnw. was introduced into Latium by 
ILO Ai«adiai» (Foseidmi Hippio*). When thn Guul* fou^it 
to KprcHut by sculptuie th^ riding goddm* Epona, y 

«eliio type of dodia. i-a. the Armtdran type of the 

hoiw-Kodd,#!, repiMented by anUuoponmrphani aa a hor«wo^. 
So thn typo of the Ooltio Kpona ia of Arcadjun ons«*- 
Arcadia to Gaul huviog pas^ through Rome. 
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Uv w. SANDAY 

Is opening tlw Inininujis of this section our first tliought is of tliow 
liistingui^Iicil men wh<we !ium wc nre nil feeling, who tui,« dropped 
out of our milks nhiioitl on tho thrcsliolcl of the Congns# iteclli 
Phjf, A, Dietorich, Pnjf. 0» iHeiflcrtir, uid M. Jean Roville. Two 
of the tliroe nfftfe not onlv devoted to the spctiiil line of studiis* 
which this fioiigrvss Tep««™t«, but were also intimatEljf connected 
with its orgatiiantiDn. M. Jean Jlth'ille wii» perinninHit sccretuij of 
the Congress, w hich wns grunlly iiidchtc^l to his acnl for its foiitnMou 
and for its prosperity. He Imd Iicen nJitcir of ttie JUvue de 
dm Rd^n* since ISSi, mid he hud contributed actively by his 
writings, such a* /J* Rtli^aa h Ro»k *juj Im Shifts (lflS4), iot 
Origine* de {IttW-k nnd Le (1900), to 

the studies of our own jeetioii. Prof- Dietcrich lied in n iiianncr 
entered ujkmi the inlieKtanco of his father-in-law Hcruiniin llsenur, 
who bail been in a still larger sense one of the founders of these 
studiot; ho too had cjiriched thcan by a series of uumugniphn 
{AbrtLrat, 189J s Nektf ia^ 18!)3; Evie ifithraxlilK^ky 1903 ; Mutter 
Erde and Sfmniertagt the first a pa|ft‘r rend at the Basel Congress; 
luitli were publishod in 1905)! at the lime of his death he w«« 
editor of the Anhiv pr fW^iowa- Wissensehnp u post which he 
lull held and filled with great imergy and efficiency siii« the 
rwonstreielion of the Airhh iu 1004. We luid Jioped tliat he would 
preside over the ecction of fiieek mid lionum religism; and wc i^i 
iwti Ifoni Ids writings Hint he nlwaya had in new the beanng of hi» 
rusearehes upon Chri-Htianity. Prof. Otto PHeidcrer w«b not mutC so 
intimaldv iiwiwifttcd with the special aims of theConf,™; he was 
primarily a religious pliilosoplier mid a historian of religious thought; 
liut he loo w-as deeply interested in Coinpirative Rehgion, pud his 
latest iHKjk RxUghiv »>ut (1900) cumc directly under Umt 

head. His help in Lids section would Jiftve been very welcoinc, 
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A hritf retiwpect like tlli!^ *>f thfwc whn, if iiy^y hiuJ lived, wouJd 
hrtv^ bwn <6i,ire ta take n. pramlnent part in Qitr diiceiiiHiorw, p^mind^ 
□s hovf niftny fshadgs and dtgreejs of Appmpriateiies* theit; are to the 
pArticulm- linia? of a Ctiiigressi on the History of HdigionA, I nitint 
mv^Lf do wJiAt 1 am to folloir tlio hintA ihun Hugjj^ted^ My dotjr 
as I understand iU is to givo at mpid ^iirvty, which abne is posKiblc, 
of the literature of our iiubjeet uinee the Insi Congress four yeaifs ago. 
Our section is hooded ' Christianity ^ x hut that does not of i:our«i! 
meuii Christianity in all its a§pccts» but rather those specially relatrsd 
to tiie History of lieligiou. It will be iceii at om* thnt this involves 
jk cortflin amount of civerlapping witli other scctjotis^ i alialJ have 
to consider what the lifemtitre of other wclbna contiHhutea to the 
study of dirisUaiuLy ; and then 1 shall hImi hnvc to consider the data 
which ChriKtiaiiitj supplies to the liroadfiT suhjeot of the History of 
Hcligion. From the point of view of Christianity itself and taking 
my stand in ita First Age ur peHoil of Origins^ 1 ahull have (1) to 
work boerk through its Auteeedents ; then to apaak of ita sur¬ 
roundings; {^J to t&ke lip the Jiterature of ChH^tian Origins; 
(4) to foUuw its subK{|ueui developMcni iind history^ 

In Attempting this sin-voy, I must hope to he forgiviio for simply 
repeating what for many here wij] be matter of elementary biow^ 
lodge. 1 supjKise that h really what a sun-ey is intruded to lie. 

I Aiii afmid there is not much more that a siin'ey can l>e in its 
present hands. 

1. m 4 ntaccil^nh . — Tliti antecedents of ChnstiaiiiLy lit onev open up 
to us long rUtas“the longest and the most direct of cniirflo tliat which 
couaceLii it with the Old Testament and with the Ueligion of Ismeb 
but Ihu again is coming moni and more to involve us also in tJie 
hifltoiy of other retigiohn which from time to time have esopcised tm 
iiiRuvnce upon that religion. The four yean timl we are chronicling 
have Seim Active dinenssions under these heads. And the most dis- 
tioctive and diarRcteristie favtnrc in there discUBsloDS may be said to 
have come specially from the i^idc of tlie History of Religion. 

It may be convenient to call otir periods Olympioils* W^e may do 
50 the more appropriately liccausc, by a fortunate coidddciice* the 
meetings of onr Congress synchmniKe with the revived Olympic 
Games. So far as the Old Testament is roiKjemedj the particular 
Olympiad whidi it folk to me to review found Uie iidtl iu pusswion 
of Wdllvauaen and his school. The period happens to IncludH a 
number of works which may be token to repnaent afrort of gathering 
hi of the liarveit of a whole period of izivestigatjons condurtod on 
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WcUhttOMsn'n Imra. Thi# holds good nol only in rwped to W ell' 
hnuMfit Iiijusclf and hi* man: Jninicdiflto folio wen und diJsdplea, hut 
also wjtJi renpccl to a ntmihar of indep^ndpot wntcivg older and 
yuuiigcrr ’*‘ho Ijave been coii^'inred hy his ar^iments and who have 
givftn their ndhcstoii to his giincral schtmo. 

h'rom W’sHtiHusen we have rtnw cditiDU* both of hi* Pmlegowfna 
(IIXIC) Mid of hi* lira^iiimhe undjndiicht Cr^AicAte (1906), witJi 
A sketch ctHorIng the sme ground as the Utter in JlWi«r d. ^i^i- 
iwirf (1906), McmiLud Stede hod been nlniiMt a lieuienaut or 
iwwiid in eorninimd to WellhaiWR"; im» 

out and {KipularUo 111* ideiis. It was thendbre an evrat of eon- 
sidembU importnuec when ho whs able to bdng out ibc tint volume 
of hU much espwted 5iWi»eAir Ttieolagkd. Alttn Tfxiamndt in l&0-\ 
rtiwl the hopes that hnd Ijecii formed of it wtn? not diup^iiited. 
II Jiiftd jiirt the quailty of ripeness which might have been anticipated 
for iL Unhappily it was a first volume doomed to rouiaiii without 
a second, ns the writer was cut oft* in the midst of hU active Ubours 
within a yw. By the side of Stode^ compnJiunsivc work stand 
sraidltT trOTtise* hy Gicsebreeht {1904). Marti, nnd Uhr (boUi 1906). 
All thcfiu wiwks deal w ith Uie rdigion of Ismel, and all arc marked 
by the sobriety, niodemtion, and general ripeiwa of which I liftve 

For Iw in Eiiglaud it was of speeial value that the ertm volume of 
Hostings’* }}kiitttmTy af the which came (Hit in 1904, coRtnmed 
an article vit ‘The lleligion of Israel by Dr. E. Kaiitaach, which wps 
of the dimensions of n treilUe, and that no simdl one. It would 
have been impomible to have a more iidmirahle or more weighty 
sumnutiy of the work done upon tlii* subject in recent yeais. I would 
take thia opportunity to nay tliat I hope that rU our younger English 
Students will make a jwint nf grounding thcinrelves thoroughly m 
this nrtidc as a solid foundation not only for the study of die Old 
Testament but of all that depends upon the Old Tustammtt; in othir 
words, of Christianity as a whole. I may also perliapa be allowed to 
remark in passing, for the benefit of our foreign gu«MU, that a large 
proportion of the work done in this countiy during Uit last ten years 
or more, and not a little of that wliich may be expected in the near 
future, bus found and U likely to find iU way into ^-clionaries. Tlus 
is {Huilr due to the great energy and oc|,'aniidiig ability of the editor? 
of these dictioiiarics, but also to the fact that u dietionarj' oflera 
a roavenient opening to students who arc eoi>sd™» that their country 
is sorauwliat in arreans and who are anxious to make up for lost 
ground. At the same time it would be nngratefUl not to rett^im 
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tht? gTMit jiiiiuuDt «f lidji ill thiae t]ktiuiiiine>¥ from fortijp 

of which tJw artick uf Kaubfsch juftt rBfrrmI to Ih a spluoilid 
exHiuplu. 1 Aiii only to thijik tJmL tlitr same valuirtt> Ix'iirA 
srttiflfjtrton' teatiiuunv to tho cictivity mui iepaI of oiir own scholoTiit 
0 sojfll thnt i# not ^-oiiBried to Lilt rtproduction of what U nlroacly 
kuuvi J4 Init h also bout upon tht? for nuw kiiiiwicdgv. 

In thifl country wc luay tiike aa typicnl n>J colliyifiiiL' Dr, DriWa 
cxiiniiiuntary on Gcntei* (1905), w iiich lo nic [it I njny v^ntuine 

to say so) quite? a uiixld In its kind^ And 1 am ylnd to tkink that it h 
ouc of many that nnw possHJss rruiii his ItoikIs. I aIro linor high 
proiift" of ^tr. MarN cilcs Hitvimt in tho Kami? sudiaL I may eoiiiplcto 
this Fitight tikctch hy mfordng to CamiHa 1arg<?ly nvwrittvri I^rti- 
irhung^ m tL J. *i\ (J 9 C>, 7 >t and to BuchJn’'ts Gcjfch, tt nithihrUis^h* 
/.i^r<T/i*r(l<)Ofi) in the of llandtuHika i>ii thi? Litcmluivi uflJui? 

East llisR book of Biiddos may U; tak^n as Kiimmiiig up the 
titmiry trmtiiajiit of the Did Teistament in iimdi the mmo wjiy in 
which KftubfiaMrh huuha up tlic IrcAtm^nt of ibi it*ligion, total 

Mult WA?^ iiftally ft iTinihination of lituraji' sjjd historicaJ Lriticism 
□uuuly within the IltiiiU of Ismol ih^lf. 

So far 1 liavc Epuknii of wlmt nmy be cad led the main streoin of 
seliolarly production. Bnt in the pcrjcRl with w Licb we» are eoneeitied 
anotticr voice Jias been strongly Jicorc!—the voice of tlie .-WyTio- 
lugifitsp The tiiftveinont Jiact bvon grmi'ing for some time, but 
gmdually, miJ it luid for tlie moat part Iwii 1*00 Hnid to a few of 
the more Aflvanced scholai^ until iwn uteais gave it a ?fijddeii 
iicitoriety* Uotli these belong more strictly to the period l^cfore Llint 
of which r ftin A^icjiking. One wes the famous *IfcibebllibeP tflu- 
tro^^ersy^ wliidh broke ont m the year J90^ over a lecture by 
Friedrieh wm at its height iliiungJioul; the year 190S, 

anil In^h to Huhsida Ln 1904. The other evout was the publleatlOli 
of the Code of HainimirAbi^ king of Bnbylon towa 3 fff-« the cFid of the 
third or bcguiiiing uf the second milJcimiuiii a. c. This Code# In* 
scribed upon a block of black diorite, was diiwveretJ by the French 
explorers a,t Sbisa early ill 19932, luid wna publJiJied w^tli coinmeiiditble 
promptihKle in the sanio vcat. It was soon mmlo arfleasible in otlicr 
LangujigeH. Buth tlic^ events took hold on tiie public iniiiginatioiiv 
and Dainmlly gave iiii impulse tu the Lliicorics which Bit? AsNVriologists 
bad already boguu to fonnuJfttc. My firwumt luidjoacc will not neett 
to bc! reminded that the leader in the movement—the main mo^'C- 
nmui, a:v distinct from epiisodcfi to which 1 have referred- -waft l>r, lingo 
W’incklcrT Profewtor in the L'nivernity of Berlin^ who liad been 
actively propound tog his theoHes all through tlie uineticf^ and btuJ 
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iiiaik some distingulKhcil wiiivorts or jHirt-WHivcrU iu Uiis wun^i^- m 
wi;]) jii clj«wlivrcr. In onr fwriod he Jmw ftiuni] vigurotnnunl elfieient 
iJlioi ill A. nnil J. JereminAi the runner of wl'oni publiiihcd lUi 
«lflb«rHle work Das AiU TriitmcfA im Lirhit: de» Alien OrinU^ in 19<>+ 
nntl ji reviswl ftiid piilnr^ edition in IfllKJ. Wlncklw luid hi^i iilliei 
,in,‘ extiTUiidinarilv prolific in idtais. cxtcrdiiiff over iwmj fieliK 
(rhniiiolu^i^V, geography, iirehacology, hiaturj-. ftnd in purtltukr the 
history ofieligioii. fine sigiiifiiaiut lulheaion iioiii Ikoh lately reetived. 
Dr. I. IknKingw bitniglit out lut year n Miiiplotely re-written etiEtion 
of hin liehrUiickc Arthaoi^ey etiibudj’ing many of the new iJe^. 
'I’lic impulse in thia case was gisen not only by the writing* of Uw 
Asiyrintogi*ts, but still more by prolonged resyenre in the 
stiiniilnliiig what was felt to be a more orienlal way of looking nt things. 

While these literary tlevelopioenta were going on in Europe, 
Winckkr himself atis' enga|,nal last year in reiimrkahlv sueees'-ful 
t^uloration* on the site of iinghsiz-Kiii, the luicienl Capital of the 
Hlttitw. A preiiminnry uceount nf his discoveries has l»fCii given in 
the mtttU. il. liexitscL Orient-GeHtisehafl (Dtiv 101*7). 
said to be comparable in impnrlaiici! with the discovery of the Idl 
chAnmriui tablets in 1S88. and to illmrtnite in a atrikiiig way the 
iwlilical relations and eiiltHrc of tlws East al»ut tlie year 1400 fcC. 
As I am speaking of dbeoveriw, I must need* rsfer to the surjinsiijg 
light ahlcii siiddeiilv and quite teeently has been thrown oil Uit early 
hbtorv of the -Towish l}iiiapom hy doeumenta found near Amu^i, on 
tlie sjie of the ancient Eleplimitine, nomc of which Iwve been published 
in tills ooiintn' by Suycc oik! Cowley, and others even more important 
in Germanv bv Dr.'ji. siaeliaii. TJkwc who are not alreiidy awionc 
of the fact mav lie glad to know that three elowly )»aek^ Iceturw on 
the aaitis fram recent artluit-oltiigliAl nwcarL-hiis mid diseovery, from 
the pen of Dr. Driver, are to be published sliortly. Thoy were 
ddivei-ed in tlie spring of this year under the new ijchwei^ 
fouiitktion, which is luiminbtored by the Brilisli Academy- 1 only 
regret that the work ciitoilcd hy Uict* leetiires, mid other public 
duties, 1mve jircvciited Dr. Driver from taking the *aive port that 
he would otherw iHc naturally have taken in tlie present Congits*. 

Dr. Sayciii t need not say, is an Awyrinlofiist of long 
He limy rightly elaim that nsennh i« coming muiid to his held nf 
Htiiilv. ^iid iinuUier colleague mid friend uf mine. Dr. Cheviic, 1 wwh 
indred could iK! here to speak for liuiiself. He will, I am sure, have 
the sympnth V of all in the serious illiies* w hich keejis him away. He 
has always kicii in the forefreiil of pfogresa, mid haa Ussn one of Die 
v^iy Unit to gri'ct new kiiowleflge of c'-ery kind. He brought out 
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lawl \mr TmdiiiQnt and iicli^ir qf Jncirnl Israel, n yery ari^niul 
nmning f am men Lh-tv dii the Buok c^f Ociii'siHf giving special prpnii- 
neiice to ethnglDg)' und gecigrAphj nnt\ to dnwtir teitiiaJ cHtk-uun. 
r mny hImi mentiun here il »iiliilt ftlld popular but important booki 
Bilk Pn&bkms (190+)i which beloiigH partly to this head and piiriJy 
to the New TestaiJieuL 

I frpoke of Renningcr'i^ ron^'ersioii ju jfigniBraiiL Borne might Lhiiik 
itill umtv so tlie jx-oiarkablc excumon into the field of thenlogy of 
P* JeiKiiiiiT who is one of the most eourogcous (ind Icflmed of those 
who have broken their teeth on the Hittite langmigc. He publislu'd 
in 1tf06 Uie first voliinse;^ in leoit thiwi a thnusand pagt«s of a work 
entitled Das Cii^jncschipos in dtr IVdiliirraifir^ Um ellVct of which 
is intended to show that not only the greater part of the Old 
TcvtoinciiU but evcji the substance of the twpds tl^einsche^ are but 
faint echoes of tlie old Bnli^'IonifUi epic of Gilgnmeaih (cornispundiiig 
to tlie biblical Nimrod) and tla^ Hood. Tlieso fitratige doctrines 
mv to have tnitdc one convert lu Jen»en''s fellow-Afo^riologist 
Zimmern; hut 1 greatly fear that for the mrt ihey me likely to 
be preached to an unbeheviiig and perverse gvneratiotn By his own 
admkifioii Jclnfcn is gifted with a very fertile iui/Lginaiion, and wuth 
him imagination tfikes the Ihnn of extreme quickness to perceive 
analogies^ which h ap|iaivntfy combined witJi sumo rehiciance to 
criticise them. The ronaeqiicrK.-e is an elaborate tonstnictJon which 
ijocDis to be built on the principles made dussicnl by Huellcii : 

llicre is a river to \Lsccdoa; uid b aba aiDreov«i« & lii'cr mi 

.^lonaioiaih. . . . eo like as my b to my atid thttr- b 

^mons id LatJ]. 

T must not go out of my own sphere; aiid 1 ought to confuss that 
1 liave not myself read Jensen's bmk % 1 only know it thitni^ what 
appeara to be a Mary good review^ by Hans Bchmidt in TArot 
JCundschau^ But 1 would venture to make two suggestions to the 
Aa^Tiolagxstfi : (1) that it might be well to be rutlicr more sevete ia 
deciding wjmt ore valid lUydugics and what are not; and (£) when 
they come to the New Testament^ that it is important for them to 
make clmr to thenisclvcs pnscL^Jy wlmt they mean by mytboli^', 
and precisely ia what relution the suppmaxl mytliolngy stiinds to tlic 
New TcfltBJiiunt donimenbc I do not doubt niysdf that mythology 
has entered into the New Tcstiiincnt, e. g. into the description of the 
Mother and Child in Rev, xii. But it is a very different thing to 
explain mythologically tlie eontcntii of leading Synoptic ducuiiicuU, 
such as tlic Mark-Goipel or 
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One ftf the must plvouRg eitAmplts of tlie influence of Assyriologv 
oil Old Tffstament pfobleins that h<w came in wy wnj- is B. Bucntsch, 
AtioTifnialiacher ttwl ftnu^iiuchtr (1906), Aiid yet 

I himlly think tlwt tliis is likdy to so gnat a chniigv in current 
opinion M its outKor nppews to suppow- Sonic of the points which 
he tukw op from Wincklw 1 should bo glad to sec wtablisli^. 
wpccidlj that ftboiit Uic solar «e«i« mid about the tenduiiciiis towards 
JlonothDiAni in llnbylonia aa rfcU as Egj'pt And 1 can well be!icyt 
tliatr ^ is iilau conttuding 1007) Jind Dr. Burney (in 

Jtmnu Siudict, l90S). nmm should he sot dawn to the ^rk 

of Moses tluui haa often been done in maint years. But 1 doubt if 
tlie gciiCTaJ conccplbn of rdigioua evolution in the Old Tea^iiciit 
period will be greatly cbwiBcd. Williiu our periml would also fall 
H. Zcitaltrr (1907) by the same writer, which 1 We 

nut w^n* 

Anotlicr instann* of iin Old Tialaincnt wholar uilluenccd by 
AssvTiology aud other oriental studiea, but steering an independent 
OTuiw midway between the two raiun parties (Wdllifluscn and the 
Asiyriolugisfe), i« supplied by GunkeL Gunkel'a most important 
work would fall in previou# periods; we^ Jiove froni him a 
sketch of the Lilef&turC of Israel tn Dit A’iJiur dfr (Jegrrneart 
{I906)i broadly plaiuiwl and freshly apprehendwl. But on even 
more notahlt; pioduction— I suppose one may say* from Guiikda 
udiQol—b Or. Hugo GrcssmaimV //rwpmiig drr 
KA JitiiofoiTif fUKtSh This ts a VMy vigorous and able piece of work, 
irmetboTperhaps pushed ndher'to an extreme, and is specially 
iiilm.-sting for its btariog on the history of New Ttadamcnt tcrmina- 
logy and ideas. It w a cU that we sJiould be rent iiidsd of the importaii t 
taution that the first ratant mention nf an idwi is very often far freui 
being its first real appeamnre in the course of histoni'. And another 
fmitfiil suggestion or PEminder of Gn3auiaiiii''a is that wliat wc hni e 
befare n» (e.g. in hnportant passage® like l^ii. vii, l!^ U) is only 
a fnigiuciit of a larger and moriB coDipreheiaive conception. For the 
ultimate rwituf tlic ideas that 1» inwsligslcs Gresaaimin aftcu goes 
outside Isitiri, ami the tendenry of hi* book Is to muJUpIy thethnaulB 
which conatfl the religion of Israel with otlicr Oriental idigiotn. 

I cAnnot do more IIiah nientLoii the lotcrv^ting aeajemng 
utiestion* that are being mi*«i alioort as 1 write by I’nof. Eenlmans 
of Leyden in tlic two purls that havs: so far appeared of Ws Afitr.fi/t- 
(1908) and in the August and September uunibcra 
of 7'Ar Ki'/iaditir. Pref. liwdniaui prormiindM new and dnterpnsing 
views aa to tlic Fxodus and tlie early coiidilion of Israel- He scCim 
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to Jertj tho rtiiiiiiicj[i ijpitiiPii tlwkl thf losnieliteM am Ih: Hghliv 
{]esH:ribtd 04 nomidw at the tinor uf Ihdr entrance into PaJeifttie, 
But I Jtce that the didJen^^c which Jie tliruwH duwn Ln nlnroiiv takvh 
up by Ih'of* G* AHani Smitli i n I he pages of T^€ KrpfNfkur, 

With Gruiamiuiii we naturally paju overfriaiii tJie OJii Totnment to 
the New. tJie Bpace between the Tetftanwntrt [ nuppase that ilie 

TDD^i coiiSKlerahle event tlint 1 Iieive Ui nTurd i> iiljio one of the ino«t 
rwent, the publicfiiJon of l>r, CharlesV two volumes (one ctuitjuniog 
test, ftjid the other contain iiig tmiislaUun and corn men of Jhe 

TcsUmH.iiU of the X II Batrianclift (] 908X At bi^^L we Iwee ft a-tandaixl 
edition of this dguilicant aivJ chatirtebPrinlic Ixmky which h at once kj 
rich in illustration of the C^hnstuui writiiigp njjfj so worthy a nionumont 
of (in tlie mniii) Uie better side of JudaiHrit, WitJi thete votuine^ w^j 
have also the cIdjsc of tiic long ^leries whkh Dr, CImrIoA hiw dedtcnled 
to Uw elucidation of thU ostra-cantmicol Jewii^h litetitturL^ It is 
superHnoiLB to lay that our debi to him in ihm r^uintry ih immense* 
If over all thi« ground the English ^fiolnj' b not only uh well bnt even 
better equipped iluiti his neighbours, it is pru-euaineutly to Dr, Clmrlc^i 
tluit the mdit h due. I ain glnd to he able to ftdil that in eonjune- 
lion With other ^holims he is pnrparing a complete C'atpti# of this 
litomture. 

Another ev^nt that we nil hcurtily welcome i** the appearance of 
a eecond edjUoii^ revised and largely reconstructied, of 
HetigioH it Judirrttumx (IDOfi). The only f&ct winch make* I his event 
of less capitul iniportanoe w that the edition is tJio j^ecoueJ nnd not tlic 
first (the firat came out iti ISKJ?J). Di% Bt^usicl ia one of the most 
iiuJefatigftble and pralilic writers of tin? rising gunonition: and wc nit 
glad that he sliOLild be, because his wiilingH are all distinguished uot 
only by great knowledge and lucidity, liut by real inlerest in religiun 
and by a very laudable effort after objectivity. He aho seems to uio 
to liAve marked ikill tti iiKiicatiiig prublenis aiwi throwing out 
suggestions for their fwilution* The Judbchc of l\ \ ob, 

of which WB uatundly tldnk along with Bousset» Itebiigs to the rlate 
of his first editioiip and so i^ outside (Mir liuiits. Perluips I e>hou)d 
mention hcru the twcond edition of Schlatter, hmrfjt row 

Aif^amkr d. Omsieu bis llacinart (ISOCiX a book that we are glad to 
liave for the con iciwent peri^Kl wlilrh it covers, thnugb it probably 
cofitainH iiuL a little that b. more iiigeniou!! tlioii wimd. I do not 
speak of it from pentunal knawledge* 

There Itim been u good deal of discussion in recent ymra almut llw 
cOJiiparativ« s^aluo of the two Books of Hlaccabeisf. Tlie imimljad 
WHS given by B. Niese iu l&Wl, and an inqmrtont article J5ijrveying 
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tht? wlipk* by ^VcIllmttsciJ ftppoJMiwl in tlrt GUtftHgkfhi; 

,\WArietitm fur IWW, III this connexion too I 5hnjilri note Mr. E. IL 
Ik'vaiiV iwrfllejit hiMtiiry of tlic [//imw ^ unil 

Jenuu^ itiider ihf High PrietU (1904). If we mny juJjfC from the 

rei'irwii, it rluts nut seem ni thon^h v.'ii need trouble ojifsclvca mucli 
over tlie so-eaJIwI SmnaiiLaTi text of Jmshtui: but I ought perheps to 
mention tbu fompielidnsiie work oil ttie Soiiiftritniw tiy llr. JA[iie!i A- 

Jiloatfi'on'eO’ (19®”)* 

Ikfore Itiving this seetiont I must not fail to iwhII tbe H-cIrtKiie 
iiicrww; in the Activity ftf Jewisli spHoIatis bringing out of their 
titoTW to BDrich tlitf eoinmon irtock of knowledge. A better survey of 
thia octivitv than I can give will !» found, from tlic pen of Mr. G. H. 
Box, in the euiTOnt (September) iimiibcr of the Jlfrriftp if Thtohfg-j/ 
and /‘hiloMphif. Adil to tliP list of avmilnbk books Oerterley and 
Box, JTlf Met^n and W'anthip if the ^iffnagaffae (1907). We hftve 
not yet perlmpii quite stiecocdisd in striking a balance belwecii the 
JfwUh contribution and the ChrUtiim; but Hint will come in due 

a. Surmutidingt.—Tiie student of the sunyundings or (aa v«e iimy 
eall it) tlie nittuj nf ChrLdinnily la at Uie pix-aeiit time in a poaition 
of gnat udvHittage both absolutely and in Himpariiwu with the slate 
of things a Afar years Ago. For exlcroiiK he has Schurer, Imiuglil up 
tu date by unremitting lalxnir; for within six years of the compktion 
uf the thin] edition, ibwlf greatly enlarged upon its predewssort, 
a fourth edition lias idready l»gun tu appear (end of 1907). For 
the ituier liktoiy of foii temporary .fiuiaiMn, lit* Las tlw second erlition 
of Housset, jitot referred to. For Grnfico-Roman religion he has the 
mnsterlv survey by IVjKfowa (in livaii Mullers Ilamlfmckj 19(1^) willi 
t1» delaiktl rtccoimt nf Homiui religion in the same voltinu;. 'I'be 
older Ivtiok by Aust (1S99) was also veiy good and an# a product of 
the same Mhiml. In English we liave idso older work by Mr. Waide 
Fowler, and brief but attiBElive sketches hy Mr. J. F. Carter (1W)6) 
iinJ Mr. Cyril Bailey (19(17). Dr- FnnjcU haa continued lib great 
work on the af the Gr«i Staia wLtli two mom voluimss 

(lit and iv> in 1907, and there m niueh refevnnt matter in lita A'l'O/w- 
tiott tfJtetiffian (1905); Miiw Jane Hurrison’s Prot^mena to the 
Studi/ oj Urrtk Htligiofk wo» earlier (lOOf)), hut she too contributed 
a brief iketeh of the subject in 1905; Dr. O, GnippeV vojsl collection 
uf material (9 vols., aisu in I wan Mhlkr) date* from 1906. 

Anutlicr niasterly survey of Graeco-lloimui thought mid religion, 
with especial refei^ce to the rise of Christianity, U UuiL by Dr. F«al 
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Wendland^ which came out in Lietzmann's Hamlbuch zum X. T. in 
1907. Along with this should be read an older paper by Wendland, 
Christentnm und Hellenismus in ihren litterarlschen Beziehungen 
(1902); and with both should be compared a veiyr able paper by 
Dr. P. Corssen, tJher Begriff und Wesen des Helienismus in the June 
number of the Zekschrifi fur die neutest, Wissensch€^ for the present 
year. Dr. Corssen has several criticisms of Wendland in regard to 
which I am inclined to think that he is right, especially where he 
demurs to the stress laid on the M’solation' of Philo. No doubt 
Philo does bulk laigc in history, and he does appear to be isolated; 
but that is mainly because so much of his voluminous writings has 
survived, while the links that would have connected them with other 
literature of the kind have perished. Schiirer, Bousset, Wissowa, and 
Wendland make up a quaternion of writings that are of the greatest 
value for the study of the environment of Christianity. The English 
reader also has access to three interesting books: Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1904); Bigg, The Church's Task- 
under the Roman Empire (1905); and Mahaff}% The Silx)er Age of the 
Greek World (1906). All who know the writings of Dr. Bigg, with 
their wonderful charm of thought and expression, will know what we 
have lost in him. 

One of the questions that have been actively discussed in the period 
before us is the question as to the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
further East upon early Christianity. This influence may be sought 
in three main directions; it may have come from Babylonia, from 
Persia, or from as distant a region as India. For Babylonian in¬ 
fluences a wide period lies open; they may go back to quite pre¬ 
historic times, or they may have filtered in more gradually during 
the period of the Hebrew monarchy, or they may have poured in 
with a broader stream during the exile. Persian influences will have 
made themselves felt chiefly in the later period of the exile. In 
either case the direct impact will have been upon Hebraism or 
Judaism, and it wrill be through these channels that ideas and 
tendencies reached downwards to Christianity. On Babylonian in¬ 
fluence the literature is abundant; on Persian, there is a repertory 
of materials by Biiklen (1902), which how'ever appear rather to need 
sifting. Pfleiderer, Cheyne, Bousset, and Gressmann are all inclined 
to lay stress on Persian influence, which is also advocated by Prof. 

L. H. Mills {Zarathustra^ the Avhaemcnids and Israel^ 1905-6). 

Indian influence stands more by itself, and those w’ho assume 
it would suppose that it was in more immediate contact with 
Christianity. It may be remembered that in his Hibbert Lectures 
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^ XiiMicii rat]>^^ Jiuii^mefl up itgainyt IIh: idtdUf wiiich at Hint 

tiinQ comiiig forwards Its pritu^ipnl iidvtKiiti? Rutlrtlf Seyrlid 
in Hi! rend wiirkn rihiiug from the early ezgliifijs. Ttie hj'potht^i^ Was 
tAiken up ngiim m a te^iiperate and jndidniu spirit hy Df. vaii deii 
Berg}i VBiiEysingH in 11)04. I euiife^ tJiat 1 am Hot mj-fself propanMl 
eTcInde the poiit^ibility of TiiHiaii infiiience. It hii« to 1x^ homo id 
mind Uiat, aiwcu ttie coji<jiH!st8 of Alesaiider mid the cahBhliHhmeiit of 
A (Tnppk kingdom in Rartria, and of u Greek dynasty on tlae Tigris 
(the SeleuddncX t!ie vatpost-^ nf HvilisKtion hail bisen piislted 

furtficrr oftst tlian erer before, m\d tlje dwinela of mmiiiunk-iLtioii 
hptnrcDo tlie further Eflst lUid the West hod been mult i plied. If 
Greek stories and mofifiof fitoKe« eould travel tlimugh to lidifti then 
hv the reveme route Buddhist Htoriw might fl nd their way to Antioeh 
And AfesTAndriAp atiH, if to AntiEicIi luitl j\ie3^Andrin, also to PalestfiM?. 
I eiuinot say that I Itavp yet stiflicientlj eoiisklcred tlic question to 
form a definite Dpiiiion^ but It is on iniportant fort that ho esepert 
A seholar Its Uldcnbetg, in Ji revlciv uf van den Betgh in the TA/tr*/. 
fJtmatifTstiiutiff fur 19 <> 5 , seemed inelined to regard the thesiJ ^iS 
not proven, 

W'heii wc turn to the more direct canaidemtiuii of the 
t’hristiiui documents and Christian tiiahiry, we Imve again to face the 
f|ue?»tioii wlien: the line k to be drawn and what shall Ik? admitted 
into our survey and wliat sihall not* ^strictly speaking, cvciy^thizig is 
rekiaut. If our data are to Iw Huumh they must be based upon 
a right rwouHtrurlioEi uf tlie text* m well os ujion o knowledge of 
their hiAton% And iiat Ics* is it necessary to form a right islca 
of the pnict 5 i.H by which the u^uuied theii' pinw^nt tihape; 

Ifiey must lie analyHid into their component parbi, and lilt jcktioii 
of thc 3 rt 3 port^^ to each other must be debenuirted. All these Lnveati^^ 
tions bolong to the indispensahk ‘ uudcrgroUiid work\ without which 
Huv attempt to build up a history of Christmuity as a rdigiun and in 
relatJuii to ottjcr iviigions rmL>^t rest upon inw?eure fouiidAtiome And 
yet from our present point of view those bniacht^ of the inquiry arc 
j^uboniiiiiite and eon only bo touched upnn in passing. 

As to tFie tExi of the New TestanmiiL, it must suffice to say that 
the great nndortaking of Frviherr von Socleii makuH progress. lie 
hort nnw finished his lint volujne-T vrith an immense ninsa of analytical 
ileLoll mid A eomplcte eipositiaii of principlci at least for tlicGuspeU ; 
and we are waiting with the gTeatest iuterot to see the application 
of ttiCM principle in practice. Along w^th this shtiuJd be menHoned 
the new volume of Mers^ Marl-fiJt w. AuAw, w hich came out in 
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il is ftill of origiiiiU inftttw, HiiJ wilt be bug liefon; it is utUmd -u 
fuUy oii it desc-rvM- In thi« country Ujc most itnportMl work io 

ncent ^'etm tub* been rioiiu bj' F» C- Biirkittf witli bu filly 
Mr. i’. SI. Unribinl. bi-iwciiilly tbo lulniirable edition of the OU-Syriiic 
Gospels {Ewtngftion da-Mephttr^mhe) in IflOi. J ought also to 
clifonicJe the coraplction of the fidilioii of the BohAiric Visrsiun at the 
nUreiidoti I’nws in 1!»5. I eboiilil like, if I uiay, to invito tiio 

attontion of tliose of nur guesbi frojti nbrewd who are iutcroted in 
tliKif Jjiattere to a forthtoming nrticli; by Sir. C- 11. Turner in 
Murray’s Cpnciw Dictionurii of ihe BiAt-, whidi 1 believe may ba 
expected soon and whirK will lie found to contain a masterly review 
of the subject along willi n clear indication of tlic newer tendondea 
at work among us. Then* may be other ports of the volume for 
whicSi I should leas: like to answer! I speak only of wliat I have 
seen. 

In regard to the Synoptic Prableni, llic period of which I have 
been speaking has lieen signnliiied by the eiitnuiec into the arena of 
two leading critics, Wellhauseti (1909-190.1) and llamack {LiJiW, 
1906; S>ri3fAr wild ffrrfcn, 1907; cf. Apottfigeaehkktt^ 1908). In 
both cuscs the problem ia attacked with chanicterislic incisivemws 
and energy. Not less noteworthy is the return to his old ground of 
the vetemn Ifernhard Weiss deg Lukas-Evangflinmtt 1907 i 

<iuellen d. Ghrrlitfa^ng, 1908). It is encuDragipg that 

these Ujtrt eminent schutarv iv?r« >n thn main tines of their amdysia, 
if wo allow for the more csteiidHl uae of V (the discouruf dociniicat) 
poatulated by IVeisfie TliC most important tjUi-stiun at prftwnt guh 
judke is that ns to tlm special sourec or sources of St. Luke; on thi* 
til# news of HfUnack and Weiss are widely divergent. 

OtheT weighty coiitributiiwis to this snltjecl have been mtule by 
Julichur i^Mtungi 1906; Nrue lAnieit, 1906) and by Johautics 
tVcjss (ill .Sl-Ari/tfH d. .V.T"., 1908). Another distiiiguisb^ veteran. 
Dr. H. J. Iloltiiiiftitn, lias taken up tilt f»n again with much 
advantage in a review of the ‘Mark ContKjvvMfsy' in the Airhivf- 
RcL-Wist. for 1007. Allogellier the Olympiad ha* been fruitful in 
searching work. I ought also to mention, brides minor production^ 
Mr. IV, C, jVllen on St. .Maltliew (1907>, a new editiun of Zahn’s 
Cotnmentofy on St. Matthew (1901; ed. 1, 1908), and T-/ii^s two 
ample volumes on the Synoptics (1907). 

In regaid to the Fourth Gospd, in one Mmae there ix, in another 
sense there is not, much progrew to record Uroodly speaking, the 
two opposing eatimate*, the higher and the lower, confront each other 
ohstinalely witli vtiy little changn. A book or pamphlet on the 
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one side is usually followed by a book or pamphlet on the other. 
Among the most recent literature I may mention, for the traditional 
view, Zahn's impressive Commentaiy’ (1908), Barth, Einkitung‘(l90S)y 
Lectures by the Dean of Westminster (1908); against, Burkitt, 
Gospel Hvttory and its Transmission (1906X Ernest F. Scott, Tlu 
Fourth Gospel^ its Purpose and Theology (1906), two tracts by 
P. W. Schmiedel (1906), and commentaries by Heitmiiller (1907) and 
Walter Bauer (1908). Two valuable works by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, 
Johannine Vocabulary (1905) and Johannine Grammar (1906), are 
analytic collections of material that need not be regarded as con¬ 
troversial ; and as much might almost be said of Mr. H. L. Jackson’s 
carefully balanced argument (1906), and of two delicately dis¬ 
criminating studies by Dr. Lock in The Interpreter for 1907 and 
in Joum. of Theol, Studies for April of this year. 

An equally sharp division is to be obser\’ed between those who 
accept and those who reject the statement attributed to Papias about 
the death of St. John, which has become so prominent in recent years. 
As a rule the conservative writers dismiss it, while the critical writers 
insist upon it. I find myself here rather between the two camps, as 
I cannot satisfy myself t^t it is safe either to build much upon it or 
to treat it as non-existent. 

And yet, although the general position is one for the most part of 
stubborn attack on the one side and stubborn defence on the other, 
the controversy is gradually being brought within narrower limits; 
the two parties are coming to understand each other better, and the 
antitheses are less extreme. 

I should note in passing, the hjrpothesis of divided authorship—of 
an older and a later stratum—advocated by Wendt, Dr. C. A. Briggs, 
and Prof, von Dobschiitz. I am afraid that I am not yet converted. 

Of the other books of the New Testament, the Acts is once more 
the subject of lively discussion, turning mainly round Hamack’s two 
monographs on the Lucan writings. So far, Hamack has been 
rather in a minority among his own countrymen; but it is only fair 
to him to say that in this country he has many sympathizers. Wth 
us, it is not only a question of results but of method; and I confess 
that for myself I prefer Hamack’s methods to those of his opponents. 

I believe that the data on which he grounds his case are (within their 
limits) less subjective and more trustworthy than the arguments 
brought on the other side. 

The last four years have been a comparatively quiet time for the 
criticism of the Pauline and Catholic Epistles. Since Clemen’s 
Paulus (1904), I do not think that there is anything of great impor- 
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tnncc tjo chixiiitcK' tacwspt coiiinicntjuiw (1, £ ThMsaloiiittn»>, Milligitn 
190«,[Wohl«ihiMg, 19<K>1: t Corinliiiaii*, Bnchmtthn, 190S, [Goudp=- 
1903]; Gftlfitiaii*,Z«hn, 1903 ; Ep1nwUiu,&c.,PW%piiuis, 1\ EwaUI, 
1905 i l‘<uta™U, Wohlcnbftig, 190<i! St. Jniiiw, Kiw^liiig* 1904; 
And utlicr rfriw), a]«i tlie motie general ht»d (SL Paul ft«H Christ) 
Ihnt 1 sJiall come to presently. 

Apart fitim the t^pels, the chief L-viitrc of critical actionly liu 
bcfii the Apocalypse. It fdl to me to review the recent Uti-ratun!— 
wpet-ijUlv the English liteisture—on this hoot in tlw Jifum, qf 
Th^tA. stiulka for July, 1907; mid, as the snbjact is Hecuiidary for 
om- purpewe and Lime is pre«iing, 1 may perhaps J»e atloo'ed to refer 
to that artidc, without going into further details; it is suppkniented 
awl extended in two {utieles by jlniold Meyer in the /Wrof. 

also of last ycor. Twn words nmy be added, tine U 
that, since tlicsc articles there hii* appeared a [KwtbmnDUi fnigiiiciiit 
01 ) Apoc. i-iii by Dr. ilort, with an introduction advocating Llie 
early ibte ^ a.». Tlie otiicr remark is that the work on Apoc. 
tn which wc are till mwt indetited is JJousset's Coiiiimentan\ of which 
a new icbtiou caiiio out tn 1996 (1st eiL ISOd). 

Ov«r all this ground of the Kew Testament the subject that iBOst 
ciHiccRu the historian nf retiipons is the jiresentnM'nt of rehgiouv 
ideas, From this point of view we may noti! as spcciidlr dmnirter- 
ifltic of the new century mid in full swing dtiring the period with 
which we are dea]ing» tilt sirong appeal tliat is being iintdc tti the 
people 09 TOiitiasted with the more limited pnblitr of Jiclioinrs to 
which the theology of the last cen tury addrewicd itself. 'Mie Inipnlne 
was probably given by tlic publicatioi) of tlmnaek’s fmiioiis lectures 
JJiu H'cjcn dtJf ettrifUfUttm* in 1900; but Uierv w<» n crowd of 
younger jirofiasots and writei* who were ready and engvr to net ujxtri 
tilt’ hint on a more estended scale. Tlie 9Ciie> /fc/igre« 4 gr*‘AirAdKAf 
Volktftlleher wna lauiidit-d in 1904. mirl the stream Ims been nuining 
ill sw'ifl m)d fill! current ever Hince. Tlie rival seriw of Biblixhc Zttt^ 
und Sfmtjiiigtn, fnmi a more ronwn-ntivc or foimirvutive-libei^ 
point of view, wa* started a yenr later and is nlsa cArried on with 
much energy. Dthcr series, like Wciuurs I^bfin^ntgeri* have a 
siinilar object I believe tbnt tliOK i>opular tracta have had mid are 
liaviug a wide circulation in Germany. In these ialands, tcio> religious 
diM:U!i«ion.s always excite a widcfiprcml iJiterest; the misfortuiu; is 
that popular writeri with us ore mol aiwnp so competent ns they 
ufiudly me omong our naighbonn*, A hvighteited religio'i* consdoui' 
neai uni intemt may bt taken as a mark of the twcntictli ceutury, 
along with a irtriving after frcalinfas and reality which is not cojiteut 
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with simple acquiescence in ancient formulae. It may be understood, 
therefore, that the discussions of which I am about to speak, though 
for the most part originating among scholars, reach further than such 
discussions used to do. ^Fhe Gospels and the Life and Teaching of 
Christ are in these daj's the dominant topic; and if we ask which of 
the sub-heads has bwn mos*t prominent in the last four years, it 
would probably not be ^vrong to say that it has been what is 
technically called Eschatology. 

In the period preceding the last International Congress at Basel it 
might be said that the leading New Testament topic under discussion 
had been the question as to the title ‘ Son of Man \ By the time 
that the Congress was held that question had nearly worked itself 
out The upshot was that, while it was fully admitted that in the 
Aramaic of Palestine as it was spoken at the Christian era the phrase 
had come to mean simply ‘ man or (wath the article) ‘ the man , it 
did not by any means follow—as had been supposed in some quarters 
rather hastily at first—that it had not been used by Christ Himself 
and of Himself. It was seen to be difficult to hold any such >iew in 
face of the evidence which showed it to be deeply rooted in the 
Synoptic as well as in the Johannine tradition, and at the same time 
no less remarkably confined to this and absent from the usage of 
St. Paul and of the Primitive Cliurch in general. Most scholars had 
come to think that there was a tacit reference to the famous vision 
described in Dan. vii. 13, the Human Figure as contrasted with the 
four Beasts which stood for the four world-empires. There was also 
a general tendency to see the same Figure in the heavenly Judge of 
the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, who is there too called the 
Son of Man. Dr. Cheyne (in Bible Problems^ 1904) argues that the 
referenc-e was to the Messiah in the form of the archangel Michael; 
Gressmaim, in the book of which I have spoken above (p. 7), connects 
it with ‘the heavenly man’ or ‘the ideal man’, thinking that ‘the 
man ’ stood for these fuller phrases much as ‘the day ’ or ‘that day’ 
stood for ‘the day of the Lord’, ‘the day of judgement,’ or ‘the 

great day 

But the point that came out most clearly was that in usage of 
the time the conception was essentially eschatological; it was part, 
and a leading part, of the general conception of the approaching end 
of the world which was dressed out in such %-ivid colours. And 
whereas in the period before 1904 controversy had turned largely 
round the particular conception of ‘ the son of man , in the period 
now before us the whole question of the eschatology of the New 
Testament has been actively debated. I am glad to think that we have 
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f Tfic OrAv/f/jrri He/fffion 

on our own pro^^AimiTi^ an Lli^ Nubjcct hy two duitin^iihcil 

Rcfaoki^ whidi I wn fcure will to with tlw gwtest 

intenHit, W^i mre ulL of lu wpL to be inHueflced by subjective 
Impresdoi^S J cotifos tJuit for my own [jurt few of the bouksc 
tkat have betn piiblklied duHng this period have tnkoo a stronger 
hold on mt thtdi SchweibuvrV P on JicimamJi Tl^'mie (12H)G)u It ii 
a Lumbutive book^ 4u»d )m» pas^ mthor lik« n Ktorm^olokid «M^nc»s 
the ahy. No doubt it hu its fiiulbj, ii» welJ its eotispicucitt^ uiiink 
To dbeim ttiesc quite freely wouM lead me oiiiside the aphen^ of 
this Corigm^f^p The ehief mistakes of the book appear to nw to be 
tvou It does not bike sufBciczit account of the literary criticiiin of 
tile GospeU j and it does not allow onough far the extent to which 
ChHit, in adopting tiuc current iikos of the time, jUso transformed 
t]^m« 1 think we may aaj that the extent to which He did 

titui»fonit tliia portictiiiir group of id«u ift one of the leading 
prohlems that the student of tJie New TiKLiiiiient bus to eonsider. 1 
niay point out that, while the Inter writera, St* i^«d and St. Johii| 
praetienUy ^ul>stitutcd another group of idena^or at least Laid Uw 
upon this uthor group wiikli Lbey ifilcntly witlidrew from the 
eacliatologiflil—they did not even to the Inst dbcfnd tlic eachato* 
logical idea altugvthur* As bte m FhlL iv« 5, EL IkuJ atill puts 
forth the wnming, ‘ Tlie I^rd is at Imnrr; and m Tate as I John 
iL IH, St, John writes, * little children, it is the last hour ; niid m 
ye tieard that antichrist I'omctli, even now have there arisen many 
antielirists; whereby we know that it is the loBti hour/ This is a P^ui. 
of the problem Lliat mu^it not be lutit ^ight of. 

Among the recent writings which Are niosi hdpful to ns in 
weighing this OJid other c|uestionSt prubibly the ment valuable m 
those of H. tL Holtzmann^ Jt is n ddiglit to see with what un- 
djminbhed — nay, iteceleraied — energy tlib inast experienced of 
scholori^ tnnke:^ lek of the leumre that lie has aamed rto well He 
gives us jml what experience and kitowledge such ai^ hb ore best able 
to give Us, StUrveys at once bread and penetrating of one bnndi 
after another of the department of which he is ma«ter« l^rluipfi the 
most important from our present point of view k his tieatiH on the 
Mesianic consciousnw of Christ, /Am mMtktnuch^ It^wuKhHn Jsm 
(]90TJ^ which la specially interesting oa bringing out the buge aiiiount 
of mibstantia] consent whidi underlies tLic individual diveisities of 
apptehemijcifi among the ficholarx of the prwnt time* Dr. I Jolbuniuiii 
difitrihntes hh favours over a mther large number of pcriodicd% but 
one of the i£io«t fortunate in this lespeci—and indeed t may say, one 
of the mo^t fcirtunat# from the poiat of view of our lu bjeet genemlly— 
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during ihi* (xriod I nni n:viewing Jui» bwn tlie FrvteiU»tt>sAe 

Of the bitmiltg quwtions of our time, *ri> migiit wy perhAp* that 
tlw Virgin Binli liu been n little ]e«a biirtiitig thou At Jeasl 

in thuf country and in Gemmiiy there ho* been, if 1 <uo not mistake^ 
* oerUin lull in the diwuBaianH. Ttnse liare been more oetfve in 
Aiaerico, And espcicinlly in the Arntricatt Jaumai if Thtalagy. Wc 
may divide with Anwricji tlic credit of the voluine of lecture* from 
the enniervAtive side recently flDOT) fKibliithed by Dr. Orr of 
Glnngow, one of our most prolific mid able tnitcra on thia side, 
I slwuld like aIiio to coutuicnd the artii-lci on the subject in Hnslings, 
I}\et. of Chriit ami Ga^lf. nod an article by Mr, W. C. AUui 
in 7’Af Jnterpnlcr for October, ISO'S, with the roleviuit parts of hi« 
CoDiinctitAfy on iSti 

EftstwanlB of Uie AtUntic, there has been more slir on the subject 
of Uic Hcsumsctiun. On this wu liave o minoy by Holtiuiann in 
r/uvl, Jtumhfkan for IJIOC. I may mciiU'on more particulwly in 
Uiit connexion worto by Arnold Meyer (1905), Voigt (1000), Kinsopp 
Lake (1907, eritiral and very ingciiious), and a writ* of papers by 
Of, Orr ill The EsrpojOor of the prc*f?nt year. Both the Virgin Birth 
and the Urarirrectioii were dianujicd by Ur. Cheyae in iiiWf Prablani. 

Anotlicr fuuiJdniCittal que^Uon that haii been fhsely discusiK'd in 
the leal few yenre is tJjc relation of Cbrwt to SL Fiiul-and that on 
,iil its sidai, the extent of St I-irers knowledge of Christ, hi» persona] 
attitude to Christ, and the relation in which hh leaching stands to 
that of airirt. Ur. Ktiowling's JTic Te^timoni, fSL Paul to Chntt 
(190.^) i«vo« nio^t of the greimd. More recently we luive had 
a nunjber of suggeslive and interesting pampiilcU hy .(ubiis Kaftan 
{I9d6), Wredc, .TiiUcliCf, and Arnold Meyer (all in 19U7), among 
which tlmt of Jiilichcr aeems to me espranily admirable; aid I may 
perhaps be allowed to mention lui nrticlo of niy own at the cad of 
Tol. a of the xtic/. of Christ and the Go^U, 

Oueslioiis bearing oa the history of rebgioia id«w naturally come 
up in connexion with tliv Apocalypse, especially chaps, x.i, an, 
xix. XX. The pionwr and protagonist in the interpretation of ^ese 
chapters specially from thi* point of view i» Gunkcl, who has 
montioiicd along with other* in wbnt bna b«n alr^y «Aid about 
the literature on the hook. Reference may alxo be made to the 
lairrev in I'heftl. Emuitchau for 1907, 

4. later Mistoiy,- Wlmn we leave behind the period of Origins 
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and pajis on to the subsequent development of Chnstianity, our 
Olympiad has not I believe any single work to show of first-rate 
importance, but in many directions our knowledge has been deepened 
and made more exact, and in some few it has been enriched by new 
materials. 

In the way of general survey there are the two volumes of 
Mgr. Duchesne (Histoire Annenne de 1906-7), the earlier 

portion of which perhaps preser\’es its engaging simplicity, in part 
at least, by not probing too deeply. Beyond these volumes I do 
not know that there is anything new to chronicle, but only new 
editions. But when we remember that these new editions include 
Haniack's Mission nnd Ausbreitung des Christmiums considerably 
enlarged (1906), and also what is described as a complete recasting 
of Loofs’s Dogmengeschichte (two parts 1906), it will be understood 
that the gleanings are by no means to be despised. Though he keeps 
its modest title. Dr. Loofs is obliged to confess that his work has 
really outgrown the limits of a ‘ Leitfaden'; it represents the mature 
views of one who has worked closely at his subject as Professor for 
some two-and-twenty years. 

Really new ground is broken in the posthumous treatise of Lucius, 
Anfdnge des Heiligenkidts (1904). Lucius and Hegler were two 
young scholars of great promise lost to historical science in the same 
year (1902). 

One of the regions which, espec'ially for us in England, stands out 
in much clearer light than it did is the Syriac-speaking Church with 
its centre at Edessa We owe this mainly to Prof. Burkitt, who has 
not only gathered together what had been previously made out bv 
Tixeront, Duval, and others, but has himself cleared up much that 
was obscure, particularly as to the history of the Syriac Scriptures. 

Another example of the breaking up of comparatively new ground 
is supplied by the writings of Reitzenstein. Reitzenstein is a classical 
scholar who has turned his attention to the study of Hellenistic 
Religion, and especially to the so-called Hermetic literature, in which 
Egyptian religion in its Greek dress comes in contact with Christianity. 
His Poimandres (1904) should be read along with a criticism bv 
F. Granger in Joiirn. of Theol Studies for July, 1907. Another 
fresh and instructive work of Reitzenstein's is Hellenistische Wunder- 
erzdhlungen (1906), in which much use is made of the Life of 
ApoUonius of Tyana. 

Prof. Bousset s Hauptprohlerue d. Gnosis (1907) will, I doubt not 
mark a real step in advance in the mastering of that intricate subject. 
Carl Schmidt contributes a Coptic version of the so-called First Epistle 
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of Clement of Rome (1908), and Geffcken an exhaustive and valuable 
commentary on two Greek Apologists, Aristides and Athenagoras 
(1907). 

The most important accession of wholly new material b the re¬ 
discovery and publication by two Armenian scholars of a work of 
Irenaeus preserved in an Armenian version, * In Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching’(1907). This appeared, with an epilogue and notes by 
Hamack, in Texte u. Untersuchungen. There is no doubt about the 
genuineness of the treatise, which reproduces the characteristic 
teaching of Irenaeus but can otherwise hardly be said to add to what 
we knew before. 

Through the Berlin scries of Ante-Xicene Writers we are put in 
possession of admirable editions of Clement of Alexandria (vols. i, ii; 
Stiihlin, 1905, 1906), of the Gnostic works Pistis Sophia and Book of 
Jeu (C. Schmidt, 1905), of writings of Eusebius including the com¬ 
pletion of the Church History (E. Klostermann, 1906; E. Schwartz, 
1908), and of the Acta Archelai (Beeson, 1906). All scholars will 
appreciate the value of these editions, which give them sound tools to 
work with instead of unsound. Among the additions to TexU u. Unter- 
tnichiingen is a piortion of the original Greek text of the Chronicle of 
Hippolytus, published for the Hrst time from a Madrid MS. (A. Bauer, 
1905), verifying conjectures by Mommsen and other scholars. Another 
elaborate edition is Funk’s Z>idajc«/ia et ConstUutionea Apoatohrum, 
the last and crowning work of a career devoted to learning. 

We must note the removal of Commodian of Gaza from the list of 
African writers of the third century to the middle of the fifth century 
and to Gaul, which appears to be made good by the monograph of 
Father Brewer (1906). For the writers of the fourth centurj' we 
have a number of monograph-s which have aU advanced our know¬ 
ledge ; e.g. Leipoldt on Didymus the Blind (^Texte w. Untersuchungen, 
190.5), G. Ficker on Amphilochius (1906), Lietzmann on ApoUinaris 
of Laodicea (Texte u. Untersuchungen, 1904), Kiinstle on the con¬ 
troversy which gathered round Priscillian and his writings (Anii- 
priscUliana, 1905). This last work, although it has certainly advanced 
our knowledge, does not quite .seem to have stnick the final balance 
of what is to be said for and against Priscillian. To the fourth 
century also belongs the writer known as Ambrosiaster, on whom 
Dr. Soiiter has contributed an exhaustive monograph to the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies (1905). And from Cambridge also proceeds 
Dr Bum's edition of Niceta of Remesiana (1905). On these two 
writers should be read Mr. C. H. Turner’s two papers, which amount 
to a monograph of a very searching kind, in Joum. of Theol Studies, 
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IDOG. For Die EfUi wjturj wt hAve Dr* Loorn'^i admirable^ cd]l«t!tiaii 
of Xr^ariatta (1905). Fur the eiuJ of tli«; lixth 4.'CDtlll^ we have a Ufa 
Cfti a Ifli^ B&le of Gregory the Grent hj Mr* F. H. DijHdpn {190^1- 

In the way uf teAta, the VieuiiA Corpus likes been lUakiJ^g prtrgnss, 
with a new pjt of Tertullum (Kmymann, 1900), the first part of 
BoetlJus (S. Uratjilt, 190(iX a new part of SL AugUMtine 
1900)^ imd Gh! Qii/u-jiioiiff of Ainhmfiijyrtor (BcKiter^ 1900), T mo^ 
obo note the appearatiec of ft fuLriher piirt of >lr. €. H. Tttnier'# 
mauimiontjLl work on the Lfttin Dmons in 190T» 

This is m for rfowii the stream of ecrleviAAljral history as I cah 
A ttempt to go. 1 must not, howc^ert ]ea\ie my stibjoet withoiit 
mentiDning the cainprehensivo survey of the Christian RoIigioOf from 
the first begidniogfi of the Keligion of fsrucl down to tlie po^itiou of 
its leiidlng bmtiches at the present time, in Uie Xuliur drr Oegrttwari 
(1906). Among the many able papers which compose this volunte 
1 suppose tbot the weightiest, a# it is also eonsidcmbly ilic longetfi, 
Li the fathnatc of modem FroteHtantiim by Trooltsrh. It is inter- 
esting to compare the full and careful review of thw by KattenbuM^h 
in Z'Arof. Jttefid<Kliau of last year. Anil, in concliiHum, I shouhl like 
to do jnjdire to tlie nyij efiort after impartiality In Anatlier compre¬ 
hensive work. Dr. INml VVemleV m daw i^eoioghchE 

Siudhtm (1908). Dr. Wemie has a warm temporsment and strong 
opinions of his ownt ond it mmt have coit him not a little to it Late 
both sJdtA; of the mfiii}' open ijUEstiomi that beset the Chri^iiiui 
thcologiAn with as miidi objectivity as lie Ims succeeded in oitaiuing^ 
His special gift cif dcar^ wdl-praportioned, vigorous and vivid presco- 
tation haji ample scope ill this volume. 
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THE PLACE OF THE SACRED BOOK IN' 
THE CimiSTIAX RELIGION 

By F. C. porter. (AflSTJiACT} 

ly tjift Jewiflli Church trf tin: time ChrJet the Old Tvslnocat wns 
riewect undfif throe oupwt'ifr es » hook of iaw, u n book of roTTAled 
nyAteiiiiB, and ae a book of demotion. Tliceu thm ospecte and uses 
of thf> book correepooded in a genenl nay to the three pArts of the 
oancHif ainco after the livr mnio the propbotBf who wem regarded 
eflpnciaUy as tlie rcvpalcru of myateritM Of the unseen world and of 
the futiue; and the most impurtuit book of the third caiiOii vae 
the PHabns. But jt om be said that the whole Old Tea lament was 
viewed and used by some Jew^s predominantly au law, by flom# a« 
prophecy or revelation, by Home aa a book nf prayer, giving Ifttiguagn 
to religi^ feeling and fo^ to the religious life. It caiinOit bo doubted 
that iti the time of Christ tiic Bntt view and UMi of the book wah tlie 
nuwt prevalent, or at least the most promiDutit, and that tlie word 
‘ lau' ’ best names the plaoo whieh tho Scriplutw then held in Judaism. 
This means that the u«c even of oan-lcj|id parte of the book wci* in 
a jneasure detormined by a legal eonceptiOu of the nature of religion ; 
and lliat llm book as a whole wa* tliouglit to speak to the aiK and 
to itciuire anbrnlssivi' acceptance and Obedient follow Ing in deetl and 
in belief- To uouie Jews, however, the whole book appeared rather as 
a TCrelation tO the mind of things otherwise uukiiowable. The 
mystery whieli the book was meant above all 10 diflelose was that 
of lsrael'a tailing to be the pcCtdiar people of God. It is this ni.v^teiy 
that the Htorieo nf the ]>aHt euplained in its beginnings and eatablishcd 
as UJI hiatorJeid fact. It ta with tho real meaning and the purp*^ 
end of this (lingular relation of God to Ifitael that the prophets w 
concerned. Hut Pbilo, On the one hand, and the apocalypse* wi th« 
other, prove that when the book is viewed under this sspeot. as the 
revelation of what cOUld not otherwise he known, it is * natural 
comicquence that all sorts of mysteriea of the ausoeB world and of 
first tUingn and last things will be sought and found in its pagcH. 

There ia, bow ever, no doubt that to many Jews, of this aa of all 
agea, the uicrcd book whu chlelly one of devotiiMi, appealing rather 
to tho religiotii' fwiinp thao to lll^? nr to the I ir 

not only the I’salma that give evidence of this uiie, but the emotion^ 
element so penetrates ami iaspirea the Old Tealainent writings through- 
out that it fa impoaaihle to imagine a time when to simpte religitiiiH 
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Hualii iUi iaipn'ti^Pii Siltould not Jinvo cotno cMi-fly tiirutifh ihv avrnu« 
of by ijicatL» of tiie EHinlitj of t|io wortLi thcnwJv^, uLlck 

nrv ch vgvKl wiili n uontfl^ious fnitii jumI hopo nnd low. 

Of voms^ 1 do not nnjon that the thfec viowfl nud n«* of U±d book 
eiclUflJve of on© nnother In fuet it wns the law that defbvnl 
and m?uwl IsraeJV peculiar caJiinjr, and Uie of Ihe law 

azid the ficnso of h^ing a poonliar people wete chief springs of 
ligious feeling. Yet it foakes an eafiCnUaJ difference in thu place 
of a book In a retigion> whether one eoneeires of it eliiedy m a Jaa' 
to he interpreted and observed, or os a key by whieh the seerrts of 
the tmiVorBe can be unloclLed, or ah m Uteratuiie of faith and hope 
lo be enjoyed. 

From the Ju aiah reUgion C^iriMLiAiiJtr reeeJved its lir^nt^ and for 
a long time lU oiilyr aaered book. ]>Id it with the book inherit ahto 
the ploco and use of Ihe hook 7 Of irueh inJieritADre there in much 
ovideaecj yet it was lioilted oimJ contruUed by tkm obvious facts, 
(1) Ctirietiana almost from tiie first gave up the obawir^’Aiice of im¬ 
portant parts of the law. (2) Oirf-iitianity cea^xl at the ftAma time 
to he a nadonal riehgioiL Ita i^entrai mystory tvaa nut Israrh but 
the pemon and w'ork of Jesus Christ, h^or IiiOi^ Ids origin, nature, 
destiny, the Old Tefltament was searched. {2} B<'foet^ many genem- 
titms, and os a result of tendoncii^ that go back to the first genera¬ 
tion, Christianity added the Naw Testament to flie Old, and had 
a sivrod book of ita own. 

To dcicrmine the place iil tlie ht^h in the Clmstian religioti we 
inui^t first underntaiid the place of the Old Testament in Uio religion 
of Cbridt himself. His attitude saenui to have been on the om side 
that of oTory pious Jew, one of roverwnc^ as before the w^ofds of Clod* 
ftut On the other hatid lie neither hud the oeribes' training nor liked 
the acfibefl^ of Scripture^ His words OJid conduct os to the laws 
of ^bbath, of purificatioii, and of temple ritesi his elevation Of the 
Jaw of love to God and man, his pulemie against Pharifiole tondende#. 
indicate that the Gld Te&tamcnt was not to him eliief^ a book of law' In 
the Jewish sense. He found in it, what ho found first in his own heart, 
aniversoj principles of cbamcler,rather than particular and separating 
rutea of conduct. In e^pite of mmoining dififerencas of opinion aoiong 
flchojam, the impression grows that by the side of lui unquestioned 
ravarenoe there was in tho attitude of Jesus tuw'aid the Old Testament 
an asasiitisJ freedoin^ the range and consequenne of which W'e need not 
indeed suppose him fully to have knowii, a fjvedum w'hleh beJongnl 
to the immediateuess and certainty of Ins twnw! of God. But if the 
book did out Jiove a legal c-baracter in his twe of it, did it have the 
place of a revelation of mysteries ! iTiat ptupliGcy appealed mnrr 
strongly to him than law we tnaj'^ well believe i but ho appeaiH to 
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UK, SK to liit tont^nijiorariM, mllicr (W WJO nf ilii' prvpliets lljan a« 
dfll»ijdinff upon tli^ni for Lu knowledge of tliingss uiuk^ji. That lio 
WK8 coiiwdOti* of the likeiwMi erf hi« mcemge and lot ta ThciiiB i* elw, 
but it doe* not Jippear tlmt Jw Iceutied from them 8K ft liiiiftl ftouree 
or BUllioirity tlm truth* he taught. l\'a are thud k-d baok from tb« 
firnt and seoofld to thr itird u» of Soriplurp, uiid reoch the onnwetioo 
thuL Jesuit’ uw of the Old rMtaiuent was casentislly davoliooid, 
that spiritual jraaginatiMti and rcligioua feeling determined hia use of 
llm book. He seeraa to have fwind Ood in the book with the (lirMt- 
net« and idmpUcity with which he found Him ftleo in nature and iti 
human life. ’ With all pi«ty toward the uanctity of the book, he 
ohserred and used tJirmi^ouV only that in it which aiawered to his 
own geiuua, and oould be aaitiinilated bj- it bucauee it was related 

to it.* t . , . i T J 

But the place of the Old Testaincnt in the religion of Jesus aOe* 
not iiecoK-arily fii the (dace of the hook in the ChrwUan religioii. 
lor the obciOU* re won that this religion oousieta in an attitude toward; 
him rather than in hii attitude toward the boob. The plueo Ol GhTist 
in tho Oirirtian religion is therefore oleariy the previous queatmn. 
For heginjung in this direction we miluralJy go back tO 
in Paul’s attitude toward tlhriat two «de» are apparejit, * profound 
and paaeiOflAte revofeaco aud worulilp, and a uousetooB likeneaa to 
Clirist, which hio could otily express by saying tiiat Christ lived, in 
lum He WM a dove of Christ, and yet he waff for the first tmM 
fr«. bootture of Christ, and in him Christ did not hold in 
the (jJftco of ft new law*, hut of a life giving spirit. Henre PaiiJ did 
nut feel hound to quote the woftb or imitate tli« outward mimirt^ 
uf Jeans. He opciiwi now ways and ultered new thoughts with the 
wrtaintv that he had the mind of Christ, In other wor^, Pau] s 
aiatode toward Christ was in prindjrfe like Christ’s attitude towmd 
the Old Ttfltacoent, oiiu io which rovorern'e and freedom were bar* 
moniomdv united. Tlio plaoo of Christ in the religion of Paid wm 
sueh that U did in prineiple, even if not with an equal simplicity, 
imitate Christ's attitude toward the Old TeMlamciit. But even wit 
this it is not self-Bvidcot that we are tu imitate hi* attitude. Fm 
after Paul the sacred book nf Christianity eame tn eonlam the ftew 
Testament, and our attitude imvaid it is 

attitude not only toward Christ, hut toward Paul hmisolf, and other 

Jfew Testament writer*. ...... . i k., ,i.. x-,.!.- 

To the New Teetamenl. and the Old '"t^nitvlcd Jitw, 

eVistiauity Laa often given the ^ of lft«, ^ «hlJ 

that of a revclatim trf my'storie* of the heaverrfy reJm and of 

part and future, which without it iroold be utterly iwdmowoble. \ rt 
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the history of the rise of the Xew Testament canon does not suggest 
that the book was properly the foundation of the religion. The 
place of the book would have been very different if Christ himself 
had written it, even if Peter had given himself the task of recording 
the words and deeds of his master, or if Paul had ^Titten set treatises 
instead of occasional letters, the book would have had a different 
sort of authority. These men are greater because they did not con* 
ceive of this as their task, and their choice of other ways of fon^ard- 
ing the work of Christ makes it clear that in its real nature the new 
reUgion was neither a new law nor a new mjrstery. Its distinctive 
quality appears to he, not in the region of rules or of ideas, but rather 
in that of ideals and motives, felt and loved and made controlling. 
In reality, though much used as a law and a revelation, the New 
Testament, like the Old, has alwa 3 rB been also a book of devotion, 
through which the heart has been stirred and h’fted up into the 
presence of God. 

The Reformation had indeed the effect of increasing a legalistic 
use of the book as a substitute for the authority of the Church; yet 
its most characteristic effect was its giving the Bible back to the 
common people, in their own tongue, with trust in its power to speak 
to them and in their capacity to understand it. This must be taken 
as a further witness to the truth that the place of the book in 
Christianity is not such that it requires interpretation, as does either 
an outward law or a source of information as to facts or doctrines, 
but such that it can take a hold in the experience of common people, 
who read it as it stands. 

We come now to the question, what effect liistorical criticism has 
on the place of the book in religion. The historical study of the 
Bible is simply the use of its books as historical documents; it is 
the search, through the surface of the literature, for the facts below. 
The facts are concealed in part by ideas about them, by the interests 
or beliefs or theories of the uTiters. No doubt a natural effect of 
historical study is therefore that one puts more value on the facts 
than on the records, and concludes that religion also should look to 
the facts, rather than to the faiths that have reshaped the facts, as 
contaim'ng God’s real deeds and the means by which we are to know 
Him. These facts which history uncovers are regarded by some as 
consisting chiefly in a great development of rehgion and morals; by 
others chiefly as a succession of great men. Accordingly for some 
the development, for others the man, constitutes the thing most 
important for faith. Especially strong is the present tendency to 
think of the Christian religion as the religion of one liistorical per- 
sonahty, and of the Bible as essentially a collection of historical 
documents through which this person is to be known. The teaching 
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Ol Jcicu^ ia to bi* Hwovcffid by ft critical ooftlyaia of the JiourMs; or 
the character, Lhn pcnODolity, id Jeaua « to be known by a aiiblter 
prooeoH, by criticiaoi combined with Justoriea! tact and imaginayiin. 
In either cafw ibo ^-ml book has the oigniheanco of a iiouioe of our 
knnu'lodge of facia Jiot otherwise to h# knini-n. Tills is llicre-rotO 
ft niodem form of the occoiMi of the three concoptiona of tljo plso* 
n( the book iu rvligion. In this view thn ginpols become ft liible 
within the Bible, ftod the hjstnriraJ oriticlsni of the gospds becomes 
almnst the eliiof concern of religion Ltaelf. 

Thote iiw serious objeotinnH to ihis os an ade<)iiftto definition of 
the plaice of the book in tho Christian religicm. It M ould scota to 
tftke the book from tho common people and pul it into the hands 
of histndcal Echolars, since they alonn can understand it. Hut this 
is contraiy to the spirit of Christianity, and to the origin and purpneu 
of the Biblical books. I'nrther, an iraevitable oncertainty belooge to 
the nwults of liistoricftl resoivreh, groKter perhaps when a devclDpinenl 
is made out, bat Still great when ft personality is to be undemtood. 
Id fact peculiar difficulties sland in the way of maldug a kiiOH-Jcdge 
of the hiftlorieaJ Jesus the diicl w only religtous value of the sacred 
book. The gospels, it may be urged, do not allow us to rtfleh certainty 
as to just whttt Jesus said mid thought. Some tilings that he wems 
to hftvo said hftVTe value for liis place and time rather than for miia. 
And again flonMi things not said or thought by liim, hut first by Paul 
or John of even later, have the Christian quality and a perraanuiit 
vjduu lor llie Christiau nligioa. 

1 would tlwrefoTP raise the Qiiwstion whether the use of the sacred 
book as the source ol our know ledge of Incte and pwraoiw nJiOuld OOt 
be oupplemflntcd by a etrapier and inore (Urect use ol liie book as 
it Jft. by a more emotional apprvdfttion of its {juaiities fts ft hook, 
and A more inward responec to the spirit that moves in it. This 
niay seom to present a point of view out uf place in a f^ongrwua of 
the History ol Bcligion* ; ^ venture to lliiiik that Aft hiHtoriMis 

it is important for us to ntteet upon the ultimate sigiiificaiice of 
historical studies, and to define the linuts witlUo which they aliould 
claim to determine the religious two of iLc Bible. 

The third use of the book, then, tbe devotional, a use mitrcing 
in religious feeling and spiritual imagiiiatioii, needs. I thii^ to 1^ 
leafiirmed. The Bible remaitts a book, after, *s before, the lustoriftn s 
leorch for its originB and for the facts that lie bcliiud it; and as 
B book it poAsessea oertain qualitieu and powere- Litcfftfy mticiBm 
proper ia distincUwi from historical oriticiam. is wi attempt to answer 
llm uiMstio®. wliftt gives a bonk permanunt poft^r T what is the secret 
and nature of grt*tiw$8 in honku T Great books are known to great 
by their effects; and tbasa have never bcea better described than 
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by Longinuin. who them to two, ncMtuy uid woiwl^r^ A gii^&t 

hook tramportft net j H {^arnHi ilh away iJiat wp anp Idled with joy, 
(w ff wt! hnd owwlvoa produrf^ what wa rrad^ II (b ecatafly TAiiier 
than p^aaajmtt ilo emoticiaal rather tkim an inteJJiK]tiiai U^At 

the great hook prnducM; and it clotsi eo nut only by the greatnc^jia 
nf ita thoughta, but also the paasiun which crealca for the thoughla 
wonderful w'dridap taped ally wimbi concrctu and buldly hgiiratire in 
character. Further thia Iranapori lifta the reader even abii^e what 
is said, and laencla the uiinJ m. tu lurther reSK'Uuna of Jtai invu. But 
thl^ frevdtint and pJtultation ai« always properly acvotu|aLiikd by 
w under at the po^^er that m lipUfta iia and imparts it^ll to m. To 
render the tribute of wonder to what i$ truly great, oa to AonietliiAg 
diTirke^ Ift the ingbcAt oapAdty of Jiumia nature, Nnw no one ean 
fail to m the oliw paraUehAEii between thia doflrriptjoti M the proper 
e^ect of graatneiia in hooka and the a^cetji whieh w'e Jiave wn that 
the Old Taalament produced upon JcMua, aDd the impre^on w^hioh 
Jeaufi made Upon Paul. Freedom and nDvemnee. the sefiae that tlie 
book 13 our uwn. that it carriea uh up to ittwli and semla ua ou beyoind 
itacif, and FDVejvUce which jyu'uwa with tho fn'cdom. Dm the due and 
natyrul ii^potiao ol our aiirtda to great bouka. But are wo juatitied 
ill describing in ofiy mcli terma the cdocts of the Bible upon ChrifitiaD 
pcopio t 11- Je for tlio i^e ckT urgiug the i[U|>ortauec of conaidering 
thia queslion rather tliun with the liope of uni^wcring iK, that this 
paper Ja presented. 1 IxtIicvo that the way h prepared for aueh 
a view and user of the book by the cjtaniplc of Je^u^ and ol Paul, 
and by lire prjudple of the l^^furniutiou. I tliink it evident that it is 
ua /I frook that the Bible baa bad ila grvulesl value for religion in thu 
puAt. j^lnd I would venture to tu-ge tJmt studeola uf the book should 
add to their hiaCoKcol eriticiain, literary critJeisiii in the proper aeii^ie 
of that phniao, the effort ki uppreeialo ihoie ijualities of the book 
los it la w hioli Imve given it jjower, and to urndym.^ thotte effects which 
hava proved it great. The question* Bliull we undcrutaud the Bible t 
)iaB h&en effectively used m a jaHtiffcatioa uf hiutorical criticism ; 
but there ia Another even mure iuipurtont qui-^tiuri to which luHiorieal 
Kcienro does not furulah the anawerr Bbuli w-c eiijuy the Bible ? I find 
mom help In oiiswerlng tkia question in jlridtotle''6 Poetics and wn 
Wordaw orth^a PKdacca Ihuu in the w ritings either uf theuloglaus or 
of historians ^ The questi-on bucomca for us- apeeiGcaLly one os to 
the rolatton between histone fact and poetic truth in the Bible. The 
htudy of this qumtion leads to a ro examination of those upper surfaces 
W'hicL A3 hislorieaJ dHtles we renaovo in order to uncover *hs farta, 
and to a disonmination bcitween the muro Iheorctical and the more 
emotiunal and imaginative coverings with wliioh the facts era over¬ 
laid. Jn some places wc ttbail fkid the btstgrian correcting iniprfect 
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but in othf^K ratlifr n-p^Mlng pO<*(j> beautieH. Sfim€!ttmf» 
hfe movem^mt is upuiird from thfwry to fmtt but iKjmctamc!^ down- 
ward from truth to fact. That in many parts of ths Bjblo bLitoric 
facts df tradJtfoiiit bavo become Aymbols of ttoraal tmtlui and IdcaJifp 
rn othi^f Words tlmt in 1111103 ' fisirta of the book tho Tnlao of tlio Tocofd 
is gmstor thsn that uf the facte, is BeJf-n^'idont i 3 *et tlii:i hook Jias 
not hwm soriotiaiy onougli trvstod os hnving tho -f^hnraotof of sn 
ictaaLzing litfmture. Tho quoniioiii of the place of the book in the 
Christian religion, it is cfearly rocoguisod^ leads hack fo the gnnersJ 
qufNtioit of the prcseiit religjoiis eignffionrjoe of ^euft factg nnd pcimons i 
but it 03 not enough recognisuKi that thie is at least as much a Utcrary 
ns a phdoeophiiial question^ and that the faith And the passion ihnt 
have tnade the facts tho embodimcTit of ideals, are not to bo regardod 
ChJedy as veils that obscure the facts- 

Tho pLoeo of the saerDd book in the Christian religton has been 
and must in the end bo fixed by wbat can only be called^ m the highest 
sense of that its pootic quaiityr by the onivermi truths which 

it So pictures iimt they ate ^carried nllvc into the heart, by passion % 
not by tlic particuLar facts wluch it enablca us to know. 

Now tho uao of Iho Bible hs^ in this highest a poetical iitoca- 

tiirop will at drat seem to bcUovcra ut the Christbui rcligiou esaior 
in the of tho Old Testomont tlian m the Jfew% and hardeatp if 
indeed appi[cable at all, hi the ease of the Ooepela. Hm the diJlculty 
of oonaldcrfng the question of a dlatlnetlon between pcjetic truth and 
hifftorie foot tu&y seem iinaurmountiible. ft i« indeed great, and is 
not Imtaied by the coiuuderation that the problem is net to deter- 
mine the phiee and use of the gonpels w'hich wc may ourBolvca prrfcrr 
hut to explain the secret and nature of the robgaoim power which 
on the whole iIiemc bnokji have natually^ exoii«d+ Hiia applJeatiua 
of the difctinction is so hard, and ycl so ncccssaiy tf the proposal to 
define the place of the saci^ book in Chriatianity by Its help is to 
jiiutify iteelfp tbal I should not have thought it worth while to pfcsant 
tbia fniggcstion horc in such general termei if it were not that I hope 
bflforo long to put it forth In greater detiuL T may be permitted 
to add a few words in its favour. 

At no point diKsa hiatoHcal ^tody seem more Beriaosly to disturb 
tho pLaev cf tho book in the Christian religion than id the cnticlsixi 
of tho gotipek. Two methoda of adjiuftmcnt have been proposed^ one 
by nustiu of history Itselfp the other more phUoaophleal in oharoeter i 
or perfhapa [ should any* one reatbg on the eoiKseptioD of personality, 
the othnr on that of developDicnt, ns the deniffivw factor in histoiy. 
Ona iMwka to prove that tiieru is in the gospels something which can 
be ac?ceptod aa certain hxfltorieol fool, either ■* a result of historical 
fcaoaich, or aa lU Bume way independent of research, nanioly, tho 
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inner life or personality of Jesus of Nazareth ; and that the gospels 
furnish the means by which we may experience this person, both 
as an historical fact and as a religious power. The other maintains 
that we may freely yield to the insoluble diflSculties of gospel criticism, 
because the Christian religion does not consist in an attitude toward 
the historical Jesus, but in the acceptance of the Christian ideal or 
principle, which only took its start in him, but is to be kno^m even 
more fully in its later developments, and can be experienced as a 
present reality. The chief objections urged against the first view 
are that, if criticism renders details in the gospels insecure, the total 
impression, the character or inner life of Jesus, cannot have the sort 
of certainty which faith requires ; and that in any case an historical 
person cannot be the object of present faith. The main objection to 
the second view is tliat actual Christian experience, past and present, 
centres in the person of Jesus Christ and not in an abstract ideal. 
No one, I think, can fail to feel the greatness of the problem presented 
by this well-kno\ni division in the ranks of liberal or historical theo¬ 
logians. 

May not help toward an understanding come from the recognition 
that the question of the place even of the gospels in actual Christian 
experience is not only, and perhaps not primarily, a question of past 
historical fact, or of permanent historical forces and processes, but 
also of the power of the mind to clothe its deepest feelings and highest 
apprehensions of truth, its most living sense of €rod and the unseen 
world, in concrete narratives or pictures, and that, whatever their 
precise relation to fact, these pictures, in any case, have their real 
significance as the language of faith and emotion, in their transforma¬ 
tion of things seen into symbols of things unseen and eternal. 


CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO HELL 

By FRIEDRICH LOOPS 

When in this congress I undertake to speak of Christ’s * Descent to 
Hell *, you will think that I intend to explain the origin of this idea 
from parallels in religious histoiy. The assertion that the descent- 
idea has its origin in mythological influences is now not unheard of • 
in Germany Pfleiderer,^ Bousset * and others have defended it, in 

• O. Pfleiderer, Das ChristaAUd des urchrisdichtn Olaubeiu in religionsgisckicMl* 
lichsr Bdeuchiung, Berlin, 1903, pp. 65-71. 

■ W. Bouaset, Hauptprobieme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, pp. 255-60. 
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3. Chrisfs Descent into Hell: Loofs 

£iigl&nd one of the beet kno\i7i teachers of this Univeraity.*^ But 
I have in view just the contrary. I i^osh to point out that the idea 
of the descent is a primitive Christian idea, which has no relation 
whatever with the alleged parallels of other religions. 

For this purpose I will trace back the history of the descent-idea 
by five steps, the first of which will be from our o\»*n time to the 
middle ages. 

It sounds very mythical, to be sure, when we are taught that * it 
is to be believed, that Christ went do^ni into hell And the Lutheran 
conception of this portion of the Creed, which more than others does 
justice to its present text, is in fact in no way derived from the New 
Testament. ‘ The entire Christ, God and man ’—so teaches the Formula 
Concordiae ^ —‘after His burial descended to hell, overcame the devil, 
destroyed the power of hell, and deprived the devil of all his prestige.’ 
But this conception of the descent is notliing but a foolish dogmatizing 
of some of Luther’s picturesque expressions. Luther himself, in the 
sermon to which the Formula Concordiae refers, says: ‘ Bodily it 
did not happen so, because Christ remained in the grave the three 
days.' ^ * But,’ so he adds, ^ I am pleased with w hat is painted: 
that Christ descends with banner in hand, comes to hell, smites the 
devil and expels him, storms hell and rescues His own.’^ *Thus the 
people would be led to believe that Christ has released us from hell.’* 
Therefore the conception of the Formula Concordiae is really based 
upon mediaeval pictures of tlie descent to hell. We have them still 
in great number to-day.^ Two distinct things are here represented : 
the releasing of the Old Testament saints from the forecourt of hell, 
and the victory over the devil. This releasing of the Old Testament 
saints had no place in Luther’s thoughts: he considered Adam a 
Cliristian * because of liis belief in the promise, and therefore the lot 
of the Old Testament saints after death was to him no other than 
that of Christians. Consequently only the victory over the devil 
remained for him, and for the forecourt of hell was substituted the 

* Percy Gardner, Ezploralio Evangelical ‘2nd edit., London, 1907, pp. 263-74. 

* Hiirty-nine Articles, art. 3. 

* Art. 9; Die syrnbdischen BUcher der evangdisch liaheriechen Kirche, ed. 

J. T. Muller, Stereotyp-Ausgabe, p. 696. 

* Sermon preached at Torgau, 1633, LtdheFe Werke^ Erlanger Auag., Deutsche 
Schriften, 19*, 41; cf. F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Stadium der Dogmengeschichte, 

4. Aufl., Halle, 1906, p. 779. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., and p. 46. 

* Some examples are given by J. Monnier, La descente aux enlere. Etude de 
petuie religieuMt (Tart et de liUbrature, Paris, 1906, pp. 193-209. 

* Cf. e.g. Predigten Ober das 1. Buck Masts, Weim. Ausg., 24, 99 sq.; Erl. Ausg., 
Deutsche Schriften, 33, 99. 
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rilL TAr CArhfhn Si^figion 


TMj hflll itMilf, tho foiirci* of tlii> doviJ. Tliui coDception of iIia 
dmi«iit in Ay romind m of old myths; but that ita on>iii was iiilluiuii'L-d 
by Tnylha oannat b« 

And noTT tbo second Bow are wo to oaplaiii thf ongin of 

fchn paintings r&forrod to by Luth^r^ and of tin' EomftO; Qtitliolk con- 
nnptJon oj:pr«sst^ by thorn T Th^rp can be no doubt that tho fancy 
of thn liiodiflOVAt painters and thaologiana arose fmni tho so-coUmI 

* Gospel of NJcodetOUA an njiocrtfphim perliajM of the fourth oentUiy 

which waa widcwpfWl in th» middlo ages* It ruktos ^nth dranwttio 
^Tidna» how* Chriat after His death dcsevuded into released 

tho Old TestamenbaaintSt "^ho grouted Bhn vrifeh Joyi hutohainid ihe 
devil (who wiahrct to aee Him K'teincd thereJ and tlirxiRt him into 
TartaruK-* Here alao iliu later tradition doea not ewotly agree with 
the aarlier* In the geapcl of NicodemxiS the aeene in tha Hacliai* 
expiwily difltuigulMhed froDi Tartonifl, and the ebief feature bi tho 
iwUvwing of the Old Testament BaJnte, the anbjootion of iSatan being 
only an secompaiiyLUg Incident* To mediaeval thaologianfl^ and 
still more in the popular belief , it ivoa hell to whioh C1id«t desemded* 
It is true, tho theologians declared that it was not thn vary infemm 
damnatorum to which ChrM deecondod, but the forrcioiiTt, tho limbu, 
wliore tho Old Testament fatheia dwslt.^ Bat many of the pictum 
have as their ecoae SatanV fortreas. even the jawTi of hdJ,* and the 
victory over the devil eomea already more into the foreground here 
than it did in tho gospel of NinodemiiB. 

In iho pJctuTOS we can isee also a myiliieaJ elerncnt, iiapccislly in 
these di'tads whJcii are not found in tho gofipel of l^icodcmiti^; but, 
nevertheJoss, mythological IndiienecH were at work only miiutely* 
In even' partieular, it is trua^ tlio proceRK by which tJia Kadrs of the 
uneienta hccaino the hell of the middle ages him not yd been fully 
invMtigated* Hut it bi probahle that some wclhkiiowti poeisagflu of 
Scripture—for example, the parable of tliu rich znnti and Lamms,^ 
and Christ'a nttersjir^a about the Rtmng man armed who la overeunia 
hy a Rtronger/^—the crude resJMm of popular iniagiiiationt and tho 
ono devil in the goepel of Xieodemua, who bon? abu ^touk with hint 
geven and more other devilsliad a gnater port in this develop¬ 
ment than did mythological inf!uence«. 

* Mote exactly* the nwonii pAft of this A'wmtfd'ifl apocryph^^ ed. C, von. 

Twcbcudorf. mL Ber.* t^ipug* IftTflu pp 332 Aq. (Gi^k teat) oad pp 3®) 

(Laiill tcate), 

■ IbiiL* Gn?ct c. p 3^23. l-hiin n'St U,*- Rf p- 429 j diiereutly fvtai^ 
in Latin text A* c, 6w p. iOO (‘‘tmelidit riim inff^ri |io£mtjitf'|- 

* Thomiia AqaiojuL ^mntii Thfut. iii. S, 


* Sh e, g, Uonnkin iff. jp. 

* Lake xJ. 2 t sq. 


* Cf. Luke trL23aq, 

* Cf. Lufcp iL ^ 


CkH-sfs JJcH'enf into IlfM: Loqfs 2J)S 

Niiw by A third I romft to tbo Aouif^ of tlie mcdiao^^l idea^ 
tti« gfwppJ of Nic!Qd€‘inuB, H*vo nmboloft^^d inflti^ooft li^ bocn « 
fTTCMli VP fiMitor 7 Od the oontriMy we mAyngain refer to ah older Chiifl- 
tian Iruditinn. lu proving tluRl will not writer upon the liiAtoTy of the 
ApoHtleH^ CreLHl. Onr kiinaa that in the tbn wordu dwendi/ ad 

infrrna coiinot bn traced back much bryond Rii£ni£B.^ But the idea 
iiiteli la ilitirb older, lo our review of ilu earlier bljitorr we mudl 
fiTBi paiUM:-' 10 the sccniid ludf of the ccuiujy^ At that Lloio 

a conception of the deacon t waa prevaient in Uit Cboreh, of T^bich 
I be frloTy of tiin Nicwfumiia gofspsl was without any doubt a further 
dovolopmeiit. Ircnaeua Apaaka oft^n of tlie drflcan^, and no leas than 
ulx tintfiA * cilca a propbacy purporting to be from Jeremiahp winch 
determiRed hia conception. ^ The Lordn tbe Holy One of Liracl'—so 
roarU the prophecy — * rcmenibered hiu baintup who idepl In tlie reoliO 
of the tombii, and descended unto them to pmiCli his salvation^ in 
order to Have them/“ TerLulJian thinks likewise concerning the 
dweent; ^ wdiilc Justin knows tbu prophecy of Jercmiftlj fjooted 
by trEnaeuA. for he says thftt it was eipurgated by the Ln 

tiement of ALexondrin also ive find A similar c^nneptinn of the 
doflcent* and even CcIhus, the pagan controvcTwalist, is acquainted 
with thiH Christiiin idea/ 

Comparing this eongoption of t be dcrtcent with that of the Z^kudojuue 
goepe] wc tlEBCOVer tjiis important difference: no inCntlon hers ifl 
made of the victory over 8atan in cooneaiun with tho d(WC*fit» tiie 
only mcaniiig of the deeccRt-idca holng tliat Cliristp Uke all the de*d^ 
went down to Hadca and there imparted Hw ertlvulion to the Old 
TcatanicJit eaiota. ^Xgainp it is undcuiahlc that the addiHona in tho 
goajjel of Niendemufl Jnervaso the fliDiilurity to nijtJucaJ thoughy. 
But cijualJy 1 aacurt that tho aceoujit in Nicodemus is nob rooted in 
inytfLicAl ideM. The Epistle to the ffehrei^'S mya that Christ ‘ through 
death dcatrojfHl him, w ho hud the poww of death, tliat is tbo devil 

^ Cf^ F, Kritl^ubuncli. Ih* ii, lflOO> ; 

F. LcK4^ I, Xiibiugen u, Uip:%. iWK, V- ■* J- 

Jdtf. Hair. HI. 'JO. i (MsSflUelh E 108 tHjrreyJ: iv. h li ^ J iv, OE 3, 
il JiSlk iv. 33. iJ. (i JOi: Vh 31. 1. E 4il; nnd udw in the mwdy 

diiBe^’ercd (Teite imd CnterrturHiiiigRii, «L Hmmwit u. Schmidt, lax, 1. i^jpdg. 

lfK>7*p.4Jh . ^ 

* IziMianat m/r. fjffltr. iu. 4t ii 108; comp. Ju Brsch. 

Parglldtr^u diA Smn^Tttfn (TeiUt imd CntweclnmgC'e, cd. litniack und 
V* OeWiMdt, I. I and 51, Leipzig, |8&3-Wh PP STJ af|. 

* rff 7 And IW^ ttiL «L dIo,. iip. 1008 "’'1 UK"! : ff- F- Kntkii* 

Lti«cli. Am ii> pp. WS w]. 

* Diobj;. 72, mL Otto, 

' StrvmtMt, iri. tt 4*-*0, ed, O, SOhlin. pp. 453 *ii- 
’ Oris- F. ii. 43, ed. !£«?»*»«. I- !»«• ‘ 
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Ib it not, therefore, intelligible that in the gospel of Nicodemus, 
as elsewhere in the literature of the third and fourth centuries,' the 
idea of the vanquished devil, so often expressed in the New Testa¬ 
ment, is combined with the releasing of the Old Testament saint* ? 
For the explanation of this we have no need of the comparative study 
of religions. 

But do we need it—now I make the fourth step—to make intel¬ 
ligible the origin of the more simple descent-idea prevalent about 180 ? 
Whence did this arise ? Certainly not from the New Testament—that 
is the first answer which must be given. There are two familiar 
passages in the New Testament which for centuries, though not 
universally, were explained as referring to the descent—1 Pet. iii. 
19 sq.: * by which (viz. the spirit) also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient, when once the 
longsufiering of God waited in the days of Noah’; and iv. 6: ‘for 
this cause was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, that 
they might be judged according to men in the fiesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit.’ Till the present day it is disputed whether 
these passages must be interpreted as references to the descent.* 
I think they should not. But I may leave this question undecided. 
For one thing is certain : the descent-idea prevalent about 180 is 
not traceable to any of these Petrine passages.* For the first speaks 
of an announcement to those who sometime were disobedient, but 
the Church about 180 connected with the descent only the preaching 
to the Old Testament saints. And the second passage speaks of a 
message to those who afterwards were judged in the flesh; but the 
Old Testament saints received their judgement, viz. death, before 
they had the gospel brought to them. Also before Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, who in discussing the descent alludes somew’hat vaguely to 
1 Pet. iii. 19 sq.,^ there is no mention whatever of these Petrine 
passages in connexion with the descent-idea. Irenaeus too, although 

* Cf. e. g. Origen, in Otn, Horn. 17. 6, e<L Lommatzscb, viii 290 * rediens 
ab inferis et ascendens in altum captivam duxit captivitatem. Hoc eigo modo 
et in flomno suo leo fait, vinoens omnia et debellans et deatruxit eum, qui babebat 
mortis imperium, et velut catulaa leoniB die tertia susoitatur.’ 

* Cf. C. Clemen, Niedergefahren zu den Toien, Giessen, 1900, pp. 116 sq., and tbe 
Utest discussion of tbe subject by H. Boltzmann in tbe Archiv /flr Religume^ 
wissenschaft, ed. A. Dietericb, xi, 1908, pp. 285 sq. 

* That was asserted rightly by Tbeodor Zahn forty yean ago {DerHiri des 
Hermas, Gotba, 1868, pp. 425 sq.). WTien Bousset states that tbe later (post- 
apostobc) conception of tbe descent in general was determined by 1 Peter iii. 

19 sq. {Haupiprobleme der Onoais, Gottingen, 1907, p. 256), then be asserts 
without proof things which cannot bo proved, but which also are evidently 
false. 

* Strom, vi. 6. 45. 4. 


y, DmxTit intu Hcth ^!>iT 

liP TtghtilA l i'fit. os Pttrlnfr,^ iii6kos no uivi of th«w fUBHagea when 
enllwtiii^ oridonoo for tho doscont.* Thnan PfitriuB pa^wiigca, if 
tJioy itrfer to the dcsocnt, mmt bo oonfliderod ab mtnea^R^s to a pocuLior 
ooncoptioti of it which had no tradition in tliD old Chuiicli. No Qih^ 
{>a!^si4{C which could bo hold an tha eourro of the dcaccpt^ldoa pre^ 
¥alcpt abotit IBO, can bo found in the ?fDW Tbereforo 

it uii^hi bo pomblo to trace back tlio idea to the rcligioiLi ayocrctfam 
uf tlic second cnntuiy^ if we could not shoi^' that the idea rosta upon 
older Christian tradition. 

In tho Wmtf it ia tme^ the idm of Chriat^s proachliig in Hadffii had 
no older hivtot^'. For Hennas (about 140) makoH tho Old Tentaiuopt 
aunts &cqti&iiitcd with tho n-amc of tha San of God through tho 
Apostles, nol Clirifet, preaching in Hades.^ Honco it must be con¬ 
cluded that ho knew nothitig of Chriflt^H pn^hing in fisdes. But 
In other pllic^ wo find this idea. Justin knew it^ as wo have seen; 
but Hiiico he did not graap the dlfFercnee hotweon the Old aud the 
New incut, and mnea ho regarded as Chriatiftiw nven some of 
the Gf«t*k philosophera becaujro ‘Ihey lived with the logoshe could 
uot have orj^ruited the ideu that a pioseage of Cbriat wau necOMwy 
for tho Old Testament saiute* Probably he brought it with liim 
out of Asia MinoTi where ho wu# baptised. Here in Aida Minor the 
existence of the idiwi is ovident also from the fact thai Lrooaeua for his 
coiicoption of the dcsctuit quotes m authority one of the ^prwbjtoru * * 
that is to »otv* one of t he older ('hriKtianB af Ills nfttivo country. This 
prtsbyter^ I considcrj cannot havo written niuch before liSOi bt^cai^c lio 
WM an opponent of By Mm ion Again we are led ii stop 

farther. Ho bcHovcd, an Irnnueufl fubtw, tlmfc Christ dEsccoding to 
IlAdfifl won by Ilia preaching Cam andothetti like him, the Sodomitcf?. 
Egyptians, and people of that kindp and multitudcB of other pagans, 
while Abel and Enoch, Xoali. AbraharoH the patriurohs and prophets, 
did not toceive His meauige, thinking their Cod wM trying them 
once again.'' This belief uf Mftreion obviauely is a complete mieiBaJ 
of the idea that Cbriat released the ffniafs of the Old Tcetamont, 
and peuvrt that Jio wa* familiar with tlio idoa. whick he reversed. 
He must, sumly, have nmdo its eK.qiiaintanoe. hofom becoming a 
hereiio; in hia native conntr>', Anln Minor, There, indeed, we meet 
tho idea long before MatoIou. For it waa known to Ignatius of 


‘ Cf. <2dv. Ifflff. Sv. 0. 2. ii- m. 

* Cf. otfv. fi^KT- V. 3h fl 411 pq. 

* Simit, Uu lA A. 

* ^dr. £fciw. iv, 27- 2, il '24I. . , . ■ - ^ ■■ ■#■ ^ lo*** 

" Cf- A. Hamadk. Ihi GAnFfw^fVa det Zidrrflfiw. i. im* 


“ i" ■*fi. *h 1. Okto» i 


pp, sm iq. 

' Irsuuua, «fv. //aff. i. 27* t 21B«i. 
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Antioch, who wrote in Asia Minor and veiy probably liad earlier rela¬ 
tions with that country.^ He says of the prophets, that they were 
disciples of Christ and expected Him as their teacher, through the 
Spirit; ' and for this cause/ Ignatius adds, * He whom they rightly 
awaited, when He came, raised them from the dead/ * In another 
place he calls the prophets ‘approved by Jesus Christ and numbered 
together in the gospel of our common hope/ ^ The same thoughts 
probably are in the background, when Ignatius charactenzes Christ 
as ‘ the door of the Father, through which Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob enter in and the prophets and the Apostles and the whole 
Church Evidently here we have a conception of the descent similar 
to that which was prevalent in the Church about 180. Nevertheless, 
the Ignatian conception has its peculiarity, at least in comparison 
with that of Irenaeus and Tertullian. 

Tertullian * says clearly that heaven is shut so long as the earth 
stands.* All the dead dwell in the intermediate realm, and all people, 
Christians and others alike, descend into Hades after death; only 
the souls of martyrs come immediately to paradise.^ There Ter- 
tulhan presupposes also the presence of the souls of the released Old 
Testament saints * Irenaeus, who as regards the eschatology had 
not mastered the different traditions brought down to him, held 
essentially the same opinion.* Yet apparently he thought of the 
xv€VfmT6if>opoi (that is the spirit-bearers, namely the martyrs and the 
most perfect Christians) after death not simply as spirits, as Tertullian, 
^ut—probably basing his theoiy on 2 Cor. v. 1 sq.—as clothed with 
intermediate bodies.^® Now' from Ignatius we hear, that Christ raised 

* Of. £. V. d. Goltz, Ignatius von Antiochien aU Christ und Tkeologe (Texts imd 
Unterauohungen von Harnack und von Gebbardt, xii 3, Leipzig, 1894), pp. 174 sq., 
and F. Ix>ofs, Leittaden zum Studium dtr Dogmengeschichte. 4. Aufl^ Halle, 190d, 
p. 102, note 10. 

* Magn. 9. 2 vapi>w txvrovt fV wffpwv. 

* PhUaddph, 5. 2. « Ibid. 9. 1. 

* Cf. F. Kattenbusch, Das apostolischt Symbol, ii. 902 sq.; L. Atzberger, 
Oeschichte der chrisUichen Esrhatologie innerhalb der vomicdnischen Zeit, Freiburg 
i B., 1896, pp. 301 sq. 

* de Anima, 65, p. 1071 *nulli patet caelum terra adhuo saiva*. 

^ de Resurr. Camis, 43, p. 973 *nemo cnim peregrinatus a corpore statim 
Immoratur penes Dominum nisi ex martyrii praerogativa, paradiso scilicet, non 
inferis diversurus 

* de Anima, 56, p. 1071 *in paradiso, quo iam tunc patriarchae et propbetae 
appendices dominicae resurrectionis migraverunt*; cf. Apolog. 47, p. 145 ‘si 
paradisum nominemus, locum di vinae amoenitatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus 
dcstinatum 

* Cf. Atzberger, L c., pp. 238 sq. 

adv, Haer, v. 5. 1, ii. 330, Enoch is called rifw peroBsatp r^whueawr ptjru^w 
and Elias avakrp^rir ro»r irytvftartxo^p wpo(ftrjT€v»p, 
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tiff's Dcjtemt /w/o Hefi: 

tliL* pi^jibctii froiD tbf^ ftnad.^ Tills lutzi^i: Ihlitiii is UHed izi lliti j mMMug w 
cfiiutcU by Euwbiiut fmin the Ach of Tkiddocii^, wHlU-c abatii 250. 

it is m\d of Christ t ^ lie tton 4!rutilicil and detH:i!iidvd into Hed^ 
ojid luijKrd homn of df>«d t fhm He? ^oiic, but aucertik^ 

to His fathtT with a grpAt pnopl^n'^ AJrtO in th& gu^pet of Xieodemiis 
we oro told that Chruit the fiFnt parent Adam hy tlie band and 
raised Jdni.* Tlmt Ibiii raiding mml be itit-crprefed aa a 

bodd}’' reausi-itaiiun ontieijHitiii^ the nMiiimetion of the Hi-kHi* I oannot 
beboveA It jueans^ at k'Odt in Ignathui^ naly thiSp tiiat Jer$iiH imparted 
to Ibe prophets, held in eaptivity by destht His eternal life, iDeUiLH 
arts not given by Igmitius ; henec w e eormut decide w hetber be took 
into aecmiDt the wnls only, m TertiiJliant Or whether, m Irenaetw, 
be thought tliat the raii^ luUntn poAflOfised iittennediftto bodies. Hut 
the idea itself may be explained by an analogy^ For lumiwlf, that Is, 
Ignatiud does not expect a sojouni in Hades« for he hopes after death 
to ^ mit&m unto God to be with the T^rd * Kow we oannot imagine 
Lbat- Ignatius, sinoo he was far from considering himiKil more perfect 
than other Christians, looked forward for himself, oh u martyr, to 
A Lot W'liieh he held to bi^ unattaiimble for cithers. Tlicrcfoix- he must 
have suppesfed lbat all ChristlanSp though they will experience the 
rt^uireelioii of the flesh only ub tliu end of edl ChtfigSp dg pot fat! inb» 
tho captivity of death, that is ki Hddcd* but through the door of death 
will outer cteHial Life. Tliat w hkh the Ch rial tans experJwi ce imme¬ 
diately after doatii, according to Ignatius apparently wjis imports-d 
to the Old Tcfrtanieht aaints by the descent of Ohrfst^ In TfiiiulLiuii. 
tijid leas clearly afao In JrenaeitA^ paradiae 1 b a better section ol the 
intermediate realnu the Hivdes of the most pious;" in Ignatius, how- 
civer^ the Christians and the reJeased Old Testament sainbf have notliieg 
to do w'ith Hades : for the Old Testomcint uamls awakened from 
the siwp flf death, and the Christiaiis in Oizist have a life of w'hich 
they never shall bo deprived.^ 

1'he Ignatian concvptjDn certAinly Is the more onglnalp First 
because |i was still eaUiit in the Chureb in the time of Irenfleus and 


* Knsabiua^ II, M, L 13. nb Cl Sthwarta, i. ^ 

^ c- p 330. 

* Thjit h the mtfABhiR of Th. Zaka vm AallocAim^ Gotha, 1873- 

pp. jTiOft M]-). 

' niiAi tho KMpel of (vU» of the iii*l<>&ctor («. s. p. ;>3l) i» » 

nwAon fiw the Bontrair. 

* Htl floBi. «.!,£!; vl I, «i. 3 ? rt*/ niljr<v*. 1 »■ at cf- d- PP- 

4L 

» Cf, Amlnrgitr. ppL a(HK|., indS44 sq.! KiLt((!al>iuoh,ihMajMfr. SffTnM, u. WW. 

* Of. ad ilL 2 
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nil. Tffi: CAmfinH 

TflrtyUinn ns tm idwt which they A Inn it shines llinoUKh 

thp \alvt conceptiona Aftnd, m spM q£ iMitMtiw undTerEuUiin, tOMiuo 
Hegt^ held iU oifTi m the Chuf«li^ Fpr.^Uhinnigh thu coriMptiofW of 
ui ijit4?rmodiftte rwilm in Lftnnmift nad Tmullinn, wkuo eurociily 
Ibfsuglil out, noidd have dcgrtidod tlio wlwtse of tin; Old Ti^tamcot 
■aiiila fwin Bntlts to Mitaply nn ob^Ation from a lo^vur to & higher 
pli^eo in llftdesi—ypt they imvo mi hindered piMtority, nut entirely 
IronaonA hintwlfi^ from thinking that tho Old T«it&iuciit ealnta and 
the b«t of tho doceaHpd ChmtiABA wera atmady, befoit! the end of 
the world, in hostven in the ftewiety of GodA Fortllt'r, tho ido* that 
tha martym and the other spjrit-boarerB were dwtined to enjoy after 
death a diffenstil lot from the wmnion Chrkliacui is evidently a modi- 
firation of earlier and bolder hop™. For in the ideeJiatiO view of the 
primaaval age all Christ ian* were re^iarded aa splrit-boarefs* 

^TTien wo nuw ask^ trhat baa oauaed the aiodifloation of the deflopnl' 
idea in Irt-uaed* and Tertiil!ian+ wv may indciod point to mythical tru' 
ditions; but not to mythical traditiofui from the Far Eaat. It ii 
tfao Greek lladw-idea which caused that riiodiHoAtion dinwtly^ and 
indlrootly lato Jowiah apocalyptic views. Hut here too the mj^ho- 
logical infliienee was not the only determining faetor. Tho sitiLation 
in the Chureli which did not allow aU Clirietianfl to he coiuiidGxcd as 
spiritual and fit for the Lord's society* had ita ahiirB in the dovelopmisnt, 
N'ow hy a fifth stop I come to the last qiinjition. How dews the 
[gnatian conception stand ? Was it at least originated by mythologiCftJ 
Itifimntm ? Aa before we must aak if this descent-idea can bo tmeed 
bat>k further in tho Church. Many things indicate that it cun. First* 
Ignatius did not ti'*ch the matter, but prwnipptMss it bh well known* 
'HieiOt too, wo cannot tepeurato from his conception of tJio doHceiit tho 
stcadTaKt idealism of tho primitive age which eonsidcred all Cliristisns 
aa fit for tho socioty of Christ. Finally* the whole idea ahowe a gciiiuna 
Pah'stiniEiii-Cliristuin colourF For till Clement of Alexandria, ivbo 
givea to pagans also the benefit of the piiaaching in Hadi-s,—if aot 
diriaFa. at any rate that of the Apostlos,*—in the Church only a releaao 

* Tartullisu. Anima. SA, p. I07h wfulcfl tho« wluo tsky: ^in hoc Clirislua 

infwTivi na UDS adirflEuci. octerum i|U(k 1 disoriwa i^iimlccniin ct Cliii~ 

Ktiuicruin. il career mortuii idem ? * And IreuMU" (adi?* Hatr. r. 31} retieta 
prtkid^x Cbriitkiuu. who u»rt* ‘ inCerioicm hvudneiu ipeonnn dnrrilaqueateta 
hid purpun ro Kuparccelaitejii aeceoEbre Iccum.^ Cf. KstirnhuB^lit app*i^ 
SynM. lit hp 

* Tliat tbn Old TfcitrtiMnl nuita urended with thr Lord ocatfaiif<a to bo aid i 
cL T^rrtulliftn. do Ammo, M above, p. note and Atin TAaddnH above, jl W. 
Now thn Lord ii in lie^vipfi, not " only in pamdiie 

* Eh/r. ttart. jv. 33. 9, IL *ci!Aks£a_njulUtudinom fflarLytum . - - proc^ 

mittit ad paiiT!m% 

* Cf^ ths catholic doctrine. 


■' A'troRL vix ( 1 , * 0 , 4 . 


ii, Cftrisi's Ut'accnl inttt //(?//; iMtfs 

of tho OJd Tcstainent mint^ trsn dwivwl Itobi tLu deacont. ClOftf 
evidences of Clirist's pivoc^hing in Hodtu, it is tme, ure not to bft 
found befoTO I^ntina. XoTgrthnlwn I tliJiik tbat tUo oxistonce of 
tlila idea even before hifl time win be proved. I w»h t-o prove it 
from throe sotirceo. 

In Asia jllinor wo have found bo fnr Ibc oldoat titiw of the dearent-* 
hfoA. Now doeo the fdm appear elso in the Johannine booira, wtiicb 
«r« cwtoiiiJy, whoover vmitfl them, the basis of .4*1* Minor's tlieoloj^ t 
I tb rnk it does. Tt is intinisteU in Rov. I, JAr 'I ws» dead, and 
hohold 1 am alive for evermore, and havo the fceye of Jiell and of death.' 
Also the foDTlIi goepp) in my opinion is acquainted ivith the tdoa. 
Tho much-diaputed poiMago, viif.JW; * Tmir father Abraham rejoiced 
to SM my day; and he eaw ft and was gladis sufftoiantly cleared up. 
if * he saw it and was glad ' is interpictod as liaviiig happened at the 
dwwent of Chriflt. The words then as words Of Christ imply, of coiiMe. 
a strong auachroniem. Bnt rritliout the suppodtion of an analogons 
anaclironunii John vi also nannot be undofstood. 

Tbo ttocond pa*»gw, Tvhlcli sconis to ma important, is Matt, 
iivii. el sq. : ‘ the wtli did quako and the rncJiB rent, and the graves 
wure opened ; and many bridifs of the saints, whicii slept, nnjae and 
came out of tiie giavai after bis fosarroction and w eot into the holy 
city and appeared onto many.^ 'fh® origin of this legend must ba 
pxidaijicd. The hypothusifl thnt originally only the fart of the earth* 
quake and the opening of the gTaves, whieli resulted from it. was 
ndatod, end that the story of tho ruwu saints iiMiilted ftoui the opened 
graves,t soems l« niu Karroly plausiblei for tho ideas of the opened 
groves and of I he niiunweticii of the esinta aro cuimected togptber 
in thft tradilion. 'iBe simpleat explmiaifon in my opinion is tbc aui> 
pniitian that in Mfttt, xxvu. SJ eq. we have an incomplete and coeiso 
reminiBc^iitc of this rfftBccint-^tory. 

Still moi^ firmlv am I tou^dinjecl thnt tlic Epistle to the Hvbrei^^ 
is nwafu Of the dascimt-idca. It says {xi. 30 sq.} coneemi^ the Old 
TuHlaniciit winta. who ace eited aa uxamptes of faith: ‘Then# all 
having obtained a good report througli faith received not tbO promise, 
God having provided some better tiling for ne, that they wiHiout us 
should not he made perfect.' In chapter xii. howuror. we find ft imp- 
poacd that inoluded hitbehea^’enly Zion, heMdest lie Chan’ll of tlw li»‘- 
born, MO the spirite of j«st men mnde prfcct.* f^rtMidy berv Iho 
Old Tputameiit miifit bo mduHed. Tkts impliw ili*l tbu Holy 

of iMVfln upcucd to them,^ aiul only Cliriat could liav^e 

* GL tbc oonirew^ntMy af Hh A- ^ 

■ liL 23 iq* ^ - 

i Cf, ix ft roO™ TobJ wf^rfutrui r^r 

ity{uw ffffltifA 
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Vlll. The Chrhtmti iUTti^tin 

i ffjxlcd this.* an wit foriTuniier.* «'nt<‘fr<l tJirtiuglj His dftitb 

into flip hitliprtfl harm! Holy of Holi'w, that irt, life;* H» 

‘ bAA c(>iis«rftt«l a new luitl iivjj)f{ way for im thruugtt tin* vdJ, tliat 
is to Bay, his flpAh Surely hero priniftnly is meant tlie tiacrifive 
of Christ Jlut the statemejits of the Kpistle ber<in» riirher and cli-oror 
if we do not exclude the idea that Omst through His dcjieent lo HodeA 
and flis ascent tlicncv prepared both for the Olfl TeHtajiienlsaititS and 
for Oiri^iofiB tho way Ut etcriuU lifc^ 

1 do not lufum tliut lilt* idcft of Cbnit*s deiw^ni to Hade* wid tho 
pd(K?U?d wsm twinion m stpostnlic liidtJt. In Pfttil it- h not 
rlcsrlj ; nnd bnd it bo^n cominon in ibe ap0»to)3> age, it 

nmjkl not bavo been irnknow-n in Rom*^ about 140, l*ut I am 
vinced that tin- idea Already existed in apostolic linie^r 
TliBt tbc idea originated from tbr mythimJ tnuditjofui of other 
rrligiotiq i» inipfobfthle, bwaiiise va cjinnot RU|ipu(i4? tlint tbm* tmdj- 
lions ^vere kncm'fi 1* l''AJc^iniAfi ffliriKtiaiu*. Wlio cmi believer uidiout 
being otbeniiso convjiic^, that ttia FaJftstiniaii Cliristiaiw of tlw 
apostolie agi" were acquainted with OrplieuH going down to tha inidDr- 
world * Tritli tbfl Rabylonian niylli of Iblar^M dvweent to Jicllt* or with 
HibibKi w'Ay tlie di^ne viRitar and viuiquiiiher of bell in MAndaeLami^ 
again tbcae alleged parallels cotnpairod with the original denctnU 
idaa have mom {lantraKta than mniilaritivs,'’ Finally — and tliia lh Lhc 
cliiAf paint—it ia not riglit Lo neek oompbeated eJtpIluiatJonR, wliutv 
A oimpi^er one is at hand. That Chriift after ffia erticffiaion, oh oil tlie- 
fleadf desconded i nto I be realm <jf llit dead (tJiat ia jSVAiyJ or Hodca) 
is pre^uppofwd hyAeta^^ PaiiL'^^and tlic bn*t ovajigeliftt.^* Every Jaw 
wi>tikl think an. Rut fibristV re^furnsrUun wiut eoiwddened by all 
Clirifttiana aa aome thing abflnlntrly iicw\ in uontruMt aitb all 11 be paati 
Honc-^* tho patriarvbfl and tho prophet a alao bud not eterfuU life befaru 
Him, but dui^lt in Hadiw. If tbemfuFB the OirJitUaiia wem convinuad 

* Cf, Ti 0 H ryv'Hn r*Ic rtfry otrwtr ai«i™. 

* vL 

* ii. ^4 s l 3 L tL • X. 20 . 

* Cf. tEArdticr^ Exfil&tjsiio Ei^Hi^dico, hc. ad., pp. 2\l& frq. 

* Cf. Ffiekf^Wt Dm {JMTv4Mt^ pp, (Sfl iq. 

’ CX nnil»EK«t, dfr OHiunjif pp. 244 sq.. PUld 23®. 

* Cbml cnmni iflio Hftdn becAiiiH? he dfce^i anti wm liariHt: pJ* TrrtulliaaT 

df iJWl ^huii? qui?qi» tf*^ fnnnA h nm j imu g mortii apud inrefOi 

riii3x?tiX4i '* How diifereut Jt ii in ibfi ' pambcl* ^ S 

* ^ ryuinAf *ts f 

^ EphJ t. a tA St W /m* ti Sit 4sl MTi^ *U Ta rff y^l 

Koto j_ 1 rk Mutti^r^orttit wS$ J TOwr* fori XpHtr^P fttpim OMt^ 

mf"' 

^fitti xij. 40# 
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3. (Vim/'jr DiWi ffit into ffelt: iMofa 

that wtioe'f'er jn Clinat should never die,^ then, they would 

bnidly lliinlt thjit the holy fBtlwFrs wi» triJll bvld in death. Now 
Oirist. d«K-«id«l H'here they were J and thiu tho idt* wm atiggewled that 
He had brooght tlicm th«iw with liim. The dtrawnt^idw ibb piiuiitive 
Oiriiitjati idea, grown up in ancient FalBHtiiiiaD scJI ^ and, BllliPUgh 
11 mi ted thereby in il» horiwJOi muiit be coiwidcred an an expression 
of faith in the abHoIulctwss of Chi«tiaiiity,-« a counterpart of the 
HcUeiUBtic-Chrirtian idea of the 

Tlw) syncTetism of tJie time haa inAueiiced in detait ils later develop- 
jaejit, but not ite origin. Tlie contrary rather ia prehahle. Tlie 
deMent-coocoptiOn is one of tliow primitive diristlan ideas which 
havo fofltered the growth of a C-hrietian ayiicreHain, In order to 
iindonrtand this, wxj need only eW what ma; the gii™tic Tlieodot^ 
made of thedescent-idna. ' Tlie Saviour*- hio he w^nte— when 
tiuF (ria.frinn heaven), is «5 «h by the angels, and m they also prew-li^ 
Him. Also He is *en by Abraham and the other just men m l ho 
place of rest at the right hand. For it is written ‘ “ he reji^ to 
fww my day,” tJiAt {a HJ» appearance in tlue Hence Hu had 

arisen, the Lord preaclied to tl» juat who a^re in the pla™ »f rwt. 
and transferred them and tramdaHjd them; and all shall h™ iti Hia 
shadow/* Oriental myth* of a Saviour who descended from heaven, 
arc now Jicld by many i»hcilani to be important for the ongniation 
of the G««is, ‘l do not ubjeel td that. But we must not 1^1 
that also tlw deaecnt-idea oflured points of departure. Lph. iv, », 
and specially what the Epistle to the Hebceioi says v-onremi^ tin- 
consecrati™ of a new and living way to eternity, «i whreh Cl^L 
« our foreruniK'f. ua.-all tlUs offers paroHels o piWho 

idena, whicli are more pt-rttiaeive than all alleged mythical painllela 


l.ES CHRETIENS 1> ANTI NOE 

Par E GUIMET. (Rrsume) 

PaRMI lea uombreuses aiomira tjui o”* jaises au jour fiar I** 
fouifles praliquo« depuls dou» an* dans la vUle 
d’Anting nlusieure itaient omeca dea portraits des defunte, ^cta 
l-KWedu I-nmw. d,. n.„l d.v«. 

‘ John *j. a*. To .Tewiab thoiwlits ihl* was llw amiH! i* ‘iWll «»t cduw 

Into Hiidefs ^ j ii; I ^ ::4 

* Ctaim-iit Air*. EorrrfAi ar Tktndcbi. IS. ed- "I- 


a02 /7//* T/it* Refigion 

r^^fceuir B*m amn {ha LJl Cj^h pucLriuts wnt tmtU niodi^lt^ ^-n plitjw 
tt Applique Gwr le UJitot peintfl sur k toik fltuqiJi&ii qui 

fntc>umit k ittnmie. On repr^fivot&H nott e^^ubcni^nt la fignrs, maia 
fiusai ift poitnnn Ibh maiiiH iniuiiCM dkttiihiitfi nligiani on fauant 
des gefttes flymboliquesf. 

Oet. itL'wgi' a et^ pratique vralflvipblabJcnidiit dw ii™ au ivifi* aiJM^r 
all fiionu^nt od Ja L'kriHUiaiiA4U& p^n^'trait an Ejgj'ptB^ at 
qua prfeantenl «iH iiiiageii pklnca d*uiie via int^iwsK^t augmant^ par 
las ranfli^tgnpmpntj# qiikllts pfuvcnt noun dnnnar Hiir eroyaiuzeap 
a ce moment, den rklies habilmitri da la vilk Hadrienxio. On a pa 
uop da djUiciilt^ rllas0^'^ ehroimlcigiqiiuzDeni les 
e^hutncs ttvant F^poque df^ pnrtnutBp l«i cadavr^ ont eacOfO Taapoot 
dcs ntomicfl de l^4nfiienne Egyptfl : lea dieiis dus bords du Nil »ont 
ropr^nt^ eut leo pnveloppeH avoc leutu Litrce, on vfeit les quAtJDe 
gciucQ funifmLreo tn ^^tJetip fivulomont rusngo dea hi%ro- 

gl 3 qjbes n’efft plim qn’iina tradition ; lo pomln; qol pout copier Iw 
anoieos rituek nknivp paa & ^riiv It iiom du d^ftint; Je sartoplugfl 
rtslo AH 0113 T 00 , 

AptiAft I^Apoqnu d-ea }wrlr4ut& 1^ morte agnt oiit#rr4fl v^tua et en- 
volopp^fl de nombn^ux Unctuls riehoiuent tinsAs. Lisa omementn 
tt^Toboliques qui paixlit txffl ^toffes devrftient nooa gnider pour MUir- 
minar la fol de ttux qui lea portalentp miua ila peuvent ausai uoua 
Agarer; car au iUklicu dvs arbneo do i,ie, d«i BVfostic^, dta fluuia 
cmciformcap dvn tuLombea, den paoiuip d(?* anges uiks^ Id n^pertoiro 
pafnn pen^iate. ALnai la damt Sabina atait ukretienner uommu Titi- 
diquent an puifiMiii d'ivolre et un Vrtw do vorre onw dWo cruix avee 
a at m ^ maiJ^ elk avolt un iiumtHAD mantfiau de puurpnj, tuut 
dfl groujKn d'amours. avee oinq m^daillonn rDpTnkfonttuil la Icgrddo 
d^ApnUun. Ou inotUcau tat pourtant ehritien. Le choii du dieu 
dfi luEdJtru QAi dtji lint indication* miiia dans uno d«i Hcontu rvpi^ 
uent^ on voit Dap1nt6 change on kuriafp aymbole do r^ujmetionp 
offrir an dieu unt fltur cniciforme tn armndiasant Ic pouco ot rkidox 

de majilum ii fomitr It 'j' rcavorflA i ApoMon pour repondro 
c« gofltn tire da non carquuia uno dt^Lc tn diapoeant Its doigts pour 
figurcr It unir non ntarera^ qui diik nmulo k ct k du Xfaffm* 
Ainfii cuttt superbo e-iofft repr^ntatinn palcnne — cst uuptnduit 
thfttitane. 

Lea ruoinif^ a portraits noita ofirent ct mama oiekxigo d'ickw 
religteusea qyi aomblefit. contmircfl ot qui tozidufjip pourtimt^ vtra Is 
m^EDO but: r^temit^. Toua «sa gnnii oot le perdu 

dann rinfirii; ik aont asaoiff^ ds olartc ^ kunt mains font dea goatea 
d'adoration, tkimuut tka guirlandea recourb^ an forma da ^p tym* 
hok do fotiirc, pmaentunt dts tpis qui rappelknt h k fok Qaiiia et 


4. t'hrrthax dAnihifK': Gnmt'i 

o 

J6eU5; qudqtHS'im* jxirtont avoe devotion la ck» 5 i h<Hn;Ut ^ qiu, 
par une do taltjnbour grapliiquc, prwMe de» <ku5 <sroyanciH. 
Lua portridU peiuls Bont tntaaria di« sednes du rilbul fudi‘mire, inter- 
pretiee h la fonmiae, Jaifl pluanuit, Anuhia, Ronu, la baknca da la 
usychoatanie, Im laurcaQ qid eni]iorto le mort; cl Us ticniiflnt ii^au- 
uioina le monognumac Au Ctriat. Leu™ teles a’oacfldre.it daiu. tm 
soiuptueux porlique ouTcrt sur la liimiira celeste; oVt la jK»to ds 
L'au-Hdi‘'}J^ BDureiur dwi porte* toialwa pUftraWiit'iiif®* tt e^t-u 

duparadia Liiaquc » bier cUk-iit par PlutarqLO ou du paradis i lirftien T 
Si on avail mterre*^, dc Ivor vivaot, c« peraomiaeca quj now 
ocoapcDt, peut*«tiB n’eyssenfc-ila fws pu rfpdiMlre. Pour plu* de 
flOrote ila 6taienti de toutes l« aectes, ik s’ftSBiiraiEiit a pliwieura cbances, 
at la wlutioo du problima i 6te domiAe mw doutc par l p.ni:^^iir 
Hadrioti lui-meiiia qui, ^rivaut d’tota a iiu da WJ) anus. Aitmf. 

• OBuiqoi sdomnt Stropie n’en aoot pM maiiM cbritiena et mux qOi ae 
diiiflrtl obr^tiew udurent 34rapis.' 


THK RKLiATiCJN BKTWEEN JUDAISM AJJD 
CHRISTIANITY 
By T. mTTON TtAA^ES. (Abstract) 
NlonaCTCJC intermodiato views, the two following opinioJifl l>ava 

d,o -W .h. 

the laroclitee aU along looted forward to, w^t its nt«i imd 

monim lypifiisA and its propheta foretold. To 

language r the New DiapciiBotion nas the fnlfilmeni of the Old, an 

ThlrChriaSty ww a now and diffonnit religion. As 
nuMhor in Ids Hed«. liicr lrr> «ys: ’ i hato to have JucWi 

dMcribad as the fottfl-uoner of Cbriatiwdty. Every tchffon has m 
itself its own eternal necessity, atid its beginning « original- 
Ut ns look at eadi of these aiititbetio euueeptiow wore eloseli . 

The view that Christianity is foneJiadowed m Ibc wntings of tlw 
Old TMtamant. is the conuaon one oven y«t. In the 
ALiTUStnioi ‘Novum TBstaiuentum in veterc vdab^w . e 
.poSmentum in novo rovolatur* {Stmo cU}. 1^’“'- 

MO^O in effect; while Puritan and Roman Oalholio aeho ar. bavo 
^ Siclinod to tins mode of regarding tic mattof. But mode^ 

„d^ <» om T»t.n.»t ..«dy »>■ p»««e 


-*J04 77i(* RirSj^oti 

OIL L!ild U» Hii^h fi thi^oni!^. I>y waking wlial tlir Kpi^Akf^m 

fliid wHUt^ wrue untlorsloDcl lu iticati by tlicir fii^t heorenf and 
ruudcr&f. li in iruff iIlkL ihv Nu^v TenLatncllt itikrJf upjK^airH ta Iftnd 
^auppott to i\w Gldur vlci^r siiu;«' It uftvti speakn oi t^vL'intii bh 
^ fuJlllioclit^ " of Old TeatoiovJit and uVi'Jl am rvfezrcd to hy 

thotA? Hub in c^]M!t;U]JJy ibc caj)k7 iivlii?re tiif? life and wor4 

of Jl^ub Cluitft oro t'odin?nivd : tvjt- Mntt^ i. 22 leq.; Mark i. 2,^ 
otid nimibr cmployt'd by Clirint Hlinnolfp In Matt, v* 17, 

xii 10 (Luke viL 27)> i-uke iw 21,. kv. But it is probable tbmt llm 
iieaso of fulfilment in oU mocIi eowj is " rcoJimUcifi" or * ejcecnpIlGea- 
tioR \ the Hpenker or writf^r awming to j«ky that what he is Peferring 
to involvcK the pniiDiplo implied m the iieripfiirt! quoted » 

The Rutlior of the Epistle to the HebrewM^ iTidc«di seems to assutuo 
that the religion of the Old Testa merits morei espeeiahy timt of the 
law, Vftut deHij^ed to |iredgiiro the better things of the Kew ('oveiuuit« 
The Old and tlie Now Oliiix'iiHationH am eonneeted in the same way 
OH thu objects of Sensn niid the etemoJ reoiiUes of which they are the 
aliodows. Vet w'o might hem also apply the prinrJple peed in explain- 
iriji^ the quotations from tho Old Tostament in the New TeAtaineTit^ 
With a wider and mom sympatheUe vk*w of the iie%iDUj oepi rations 
and lire rat tires of the onefent ChJnoBt'p IndionM, PensianH, he 
mi^t have fomrtinnem of Christ and of Christianity in inany 
lands and among many peoples. ITie narrow view w‘hitrh hohi in 
Judaism alone the pmparation for C^'stianlty rats upon the ncition 
prevalent among the J©‘w‘tt and tho early C^rlsliaaif, that all non- 
BihHcal religions vnere ahsoJotoly and only falae. 

Hifitorioally Clihstianity m an evolution out of JudaTsm ; lienre in 
stnd3'ing it tlie latter Ims mueh light- tcj give. But it is to Ijp reniem- 
l^ened that the Jiiclnifim a-ith ivhich CliHstionity Htoiids trurmecited is 
Itself a Rynemtienn and owes much of Its 0)Mi character to foreign 
elements, from breast rianisiu^ Ifelk'iiisDip atid other Hourcesp it 
borrowed mneh, always however putting its own stamp on w liatever 
it appropriated. There is, moreover, much in the tcaebing of Jeans 
wdiich is not on!3^ alien to Judarsm. hut is dJaiuelntroJIy opptsiccl to 
it. How' often in the Sermon on tlie Mount does JtiaiiM, when quoting 
^ Moeairi ' Lawn, my wth omphasis and authorityp ‘ But 1 say." 1 
Then the coneeptlons of the Churchp its constituLioUp urdinaucesip 4c., 
ano Imrg^ly nf non -Jewish Ongui, Axi illejdliiiiatii j-dnutifeation of 
Judaism and C>{irislij!imt 3 ^ haa caused injiisLicc to be dmin to both 
the Old and the New I'eatament, 

Thii oDtithetje vi^w to that just noticed may bo Child staud : * The 
rciJgIciii which Je^ms introduced, and which Eis dlicipks itdopted 
and subtequDiitly adapted, was a nvw begitming, having no apedol 
eoEmvxjori with the Judaism of tho timir. Morcion’s rejutUou of 
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the Old Testament, as the work of an inferior deity, is part of his 
Gnostic teaching; but it arose from a partial and unjust view of the 
Old Testament. Gnostics judged the whole of the Old Testament 
by the legalism of the Pentateuch, and by such parts of it as appear 
to stand on a low moral plane, e.g. the ruthless butchery of tribes 
and nations no worse than others. They failed to recognize, as Morgan 
and Schleiermacher in later times, the element of progress or evolution 
in the teaching of the Old Testament. 

Thomas Morgan, the Welsli eighteenth-century Deist, who is better 
known on the Continent than in Great Britain, was a strong opponent 
of the Old Testament. But he approached the subject with a different 
motive from those which animated Marcion. IBs aim was to disprove 
the inspiration and authenticity of the Bible; and he felt that if he 
could bring discredit upon a part he could discredit the whole. In 
his writings, especially in the Moral Philosopher, he shows but 
little sense of the loftier and finer parts of the Old Testament. But 
in his views of the early church Morgan anticipated the central ideas 
of the Tubingen School, as before him did John Toland, an Irish 
Deist, who in 1718 wote Nazaremia, or Jewish, OenHle, and Ma¬ 
hometan Christianity. As for Schleiermacher, he came to the study 
of Christianity as a Christian scholar and philosopher, but endeavoured 
to get at its root principles apart from a study of the Old Testament, 
by looking directly at the life and words of Jesus and of His early 
followers. In this respect he is to be compared with Kant and 
Herder. 

Here, as so often, it is a case of verum in medio. On the one hand 
Christianity, growing out of Judaism, must partake of the soil from 
which it sprang, though that Judaism w'as itself a 83 mcretism. Jesus 
and His disciples were Jews, observed Jewish customs and spoke 
according to Jewish conceptions. On the other hand, in the mar¬ 
vellous personality, life, and teaching of Jesus, we have a new begin¬ 
ning, with new issues both in the apostolic age and in the later liistorj’ 
of Christianity. 


6 

NEW TESTAMENT ESCHATOLOGY AND 
NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS 
Bv FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY 

The most important contribution of this generation to Biblical 
interpretation has been made, beyond question, through the appre¬ 
ciation and analysis of New Testament Eschatology. Round the 
teaching of the Gospels, like an atmosphere which—even though 
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unconscious of it-they breathe. lies, according to this view, a c^le 
of apocalyptic expectation, with its literature, its vocabulary and .te 
inex^Uhable hopes. Though Rabbinical orthodoxy might re^ 
this literature as heretical, it may well have had a 
for contemplative or poetic minds. Wlien. therefore. 
reflection on His mission. Jesus came mto y. 

Gospel of the Kingdom of God’, it might be anticipat^ that He, like 
Jd^the Baptist, would apply to that kingdom the language of 
apocalyptic hope, and would announce its approach as heralded by 
a^Ltrophic end of the world-age. This key of inte^reUtio^ once 
in the hands of German learning, has been applied with extraordinaiy 
ingenuity to many obscurities and perplexities of the Gospeb, and 
hT untocked some of them M-ith dramaUc success, lie rtrange 
phenomenon, for example, of reserve and privacy m the teaching o 
Jesus, becomes, in tWs view, an evidence of His esoteric co^io^ess 
of Messiahship. which none but a chosen few were pennitt^ to know. 
•He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ The ca^ phi^ o 
the teaching. ‘Kingdom of Heaven.’ ‘Son of God. and Son o 
Man,’ aU point, it is urged, not to a normal, human or soci^ regenera- 
tion but to a supernatural, revolutionaiy, and catastrophic change. 
The heart of the Gospel is thus disclosed in its mystenous P^cUve 
passages: ‘ In those days, after that tribulation, they sh^l 8« the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds with great power and glory ; 
beheld Satan as lightning faU from heaven ’; and the «me note is 
struck in the Epistles: ‘ Brethren, the time is short; the fashion of 
this world passeth away.’ ‘ As a marine plant ’. remarks a conspicuous 
exponent of tWs view, ‘blooms in water, but tom from ito home, 
becomes faded and unrecognizable, so the historical Jesus fades when 
tom from its place in eschatology.’ * Jesus, under this conception, 
is not so much Teacher as Prophet; with His gaze fixed, not on the 
conduct of life in the present world, but on the preparation of life for 
another world. ‘ How could Jesus, the Teacher,’ asks SchweitzOT, in 
discussing the withdrawal to the North, ‘at such a moment desert 
a people so eager for teaching and help T [Such conduct] raisw a ou 
whether He felt Himself to be in fact a Teacher. . • • Even the 
ann ouncement of His mission is not that of a Teacher, for His para « 
were, it is written, designed not to reveal, but to ponced, and o e 
Kingdom of God Ho spoke only in parables.’ * ‘ His ideal , an Engh^ 

advocate of the same view has lately said. ‘ was not a human ide^, 
but a heavenly ideal. He did not wish to give men some^ng to 
live by, but something wherewith to face the day of the Son of Man. 

* A. Schweitzer, Von Reimanis zu Wrtdt, 1906, p. 399. 

* Mark iT. 10, 12, 34; op. crt., p. 360. 

* H. W. Oarrod, Tht Religion of all Good Men, 1906, p. 71. 
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In re^tfainnl, yei riuL unHympalliiiitic, Prmfwor iS^d^j 

rnllii fttt^ntiQii Uj tlieiujtniiiciuico uf LhJu ttrniJeiicr^ in crftiicijim. * I doubt, 
if w* hflvo moalJz^ bgw far tlio uf gt»%*jLy of our LuttI'a t«uchin^ 

lay boyotid t!I^? grave. * , ^ f doubt; Jf nv bave fviilined to wiiAt mn 
Ho jtpoakit of tlio KJngdQm of li^vm gia oa^nliany fotun? aod 
ownfifttly fMipemntiirfil. « . , 1 doubt If we hav^e approeiated tlio 
preliminary and preparat-oiy olsaniotfflr of His mlBfiioa." * 

Now it cajinoi bo dnubtad that wa have in Him view an intetpreta- 
t.jvfi prinotpln of the importAneii. Its for-machlng offMt upon 
eiitical rrtudy f^an be compAiod witli nothing testa than the opodi- 
making inffuenoe of One* m a eeoUiry^ it would aeeai,i tho 

pillara of Now Tcetament history have to bo teetod, «o that, m tbo 
Kplfltlo to tbe Mehre^'a »ay?*, tha rernoving of thoB* tNingti that are 
ahakien may prove that thoAa ihitigR which cannot be Rhahen ahall 
remain. Yet, m it soon appeamd that the theory whs 

destined to nacpivc impmrtant quaHGcBtioDEa^ ao that it mtufl now 
prized rather as a Htartiiig'puiiit than os u concltiaion in N'ew Testa^ 
m^nt oriticiamp so it rmiy be Lliai eschatology must bo submitted to 
many further tcniiA Indort it can be tru&tod to support the whol# strtie- 
iuTv of the Gospel Hint much of tho New 'restament language is 
coloured by the apocalyptic anticlpaiiont that the shadow of an 
imniinent catastropho passes, like a cloud acroaa a landsDape, over tho 
MasWs teaching, so that His missjon reeeivBs what Fmftssor Scuiiliiy 
has suggesti vely called an * occuJution dl Uiis is not only so 
probable Jn the lijKtorical setting of iJic Gospel, but becomes flo 
clarifying an cletnent in their Tntorprotatleiip tljat it is likely to romalTi 
a permanent factor in cntjcal reoeftreb. Hut to *ay this is to say 
luacJi Iww than the toioflwtent eaclifttologist affinrui. To him this 
cayinltation wan a Ufc-long ecUpse j the Gospels beenme a kind of 
drama in which Jesus disguises until tho Lost scene Has p^determined 
purpose ; and the nArrative is^ ip efFact, the story of a colossal iluaion, 
which Christian theologyp by every device of spiriitudized iiiteipiotft- 
tion, has ondoavonrod to cam?ci. * The Jesus of Nastareth,^ it is oon-^ 
eluded, * w ho appeared as Mussiab, taught the ethiou of tlia kingdom, 
and died to eonseemte His workt hsa nwer lived. He us a figure, 
aketolied by jationalism, called to life by liberaliian, and supplied by 
modem theology with tho clothing of hiKfcoritsaJ acjence.' ‘ Tlie entire 
history of Christeniloni down to the present day rests on UiU deJay 
and non-arrival of Uio Second an tho aurmider of e€chafcolo^% 

and tho ooTOinpaiiytiig and self-dovdoping deUvitfartf* nl religinii 
from the caehalotogical idea.^ * 

Such an ioterpretation of history invites Ponaiileraiioo from many 
* i'Ac Li/fl oj iJi Jitetni P- 

» Op. citp p. 131* ■ SehwfifM, op. cit^ pp. 3l>eJ> JOfl. 
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pointe of view, and may be examined wiUi advantage even by tboeo 
who are not New Testament critics. One may, for example, approach 
the subject with the modest purpose of a teacher of ethics, and ask 
himself what was likely to be the ethical teaching which would natur- 
aUy issue from this condition of exalted and conBdent expectation. 
It has been said that ‘ it is necessary in interpreting the 
of Christ to have our attention always fixed on His apocalyptic ideas. 
Mav not the converse of tWs proposition also be true, and may not 
the influence of the apocalyptic ideas be fairly estimated by recon¬ 
sidering the ethics of the Gospels? Instead of applying the key 
of eschatalogy to New Testament ethics, may not New Testament 
ethics be applied as a key to its eschatology ? What view of human 
conduct is likely to be held by one whose al^rbing concern is for 
a supernatural and apocalyptic change, in which the fashion of tins 
world would soon pass away ? This inquiry is, at least, one which 
deals with the most unquestionable of the historical data. Whatever 
else may have been the purpose of Jesus, He was certainly a preacher 
of righteousness, and whatever else in His message may liave bwn 
misinterpreted. His hearers were not likely to forget or to pervert His 
moral instruction. ‘The ethical note’, WTote no less radical a critic 
than Baur, ‘ is the purest and most unmistakable element in the 
t^fanhing of Jesus, and the essential core of Christianity.’* ‘The 
ethical ideas of Jesus’, Professor Herrmann has ^d, ‘are incontest¬ 
ably the essential element in the spiritual experience of the modern 
world.’ * May it not then be reasonable to estimate the force of the 
eschatological anticipation by its effect upon this ethical note? If 
the controlling interest of the teacher was habitually and consistently 
detached from present cares, what would his ethics be ? Obviously 
they would express with consistency and continuity this abnormal, 
anticipatory, waiting habit of mind. The ethics of the Gospels would 
give us a teaching, not designed for this world, but preparatory 
for another; an ‘ Interim-ethics ’, appropriate for those who looked 
for some great catastrophe, but not to be taken seriously by those 
who have waked from the apocalyptic dream. The best way of 
conduct on the approach of an earthquake is not the best ru*® 
conducting a stable world. ‘Can any mor^t,’ it has been asked, 
‘firmly persuaded of the imminent dissolution of the world^and all 
things in it, frame an ethical code adequate for all time ? ’ * The 
answer to this question is in the unwavering declaration of Schweitzer: 
‘ It is altogether false to affirm, with modern theology, that service is 

• Garrod. op. cit., p. 65. 

• ChrittetUhum dtr tr$Un drei Jahrhundertt, 1860, p. 35. 

• Die amiiehen Weituiiffen Jetu, 1904, p. 29. 

• Garrod, op. cit., pp. 60, 61. 
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the new etliics of the kingdom. There is, to Jesus, no ethics of the 
kingdom ; for in the kingdom all natural conditions, even differences 
of sex,* are to disappear. Temptation and sin will no more exist.... 
Service, humility, temptation, udllingness to die, even penitence, 
belong to an interim-ethics.’* 

When, however, we turn with this problem to the Gospels them- 
selvee, and set side by side with each other the eschatological dream 
and the ethical teaching, it seems not too much to say that at many 
jwints they do not match. The practical instructions of Jesus for the 
conduct of life do not easily fit in as a whole with the plot of the 
apocalyptic drama. Many passages there are undoubtedly which 
touch the anticipatoiy and millennial note, and some which strike 
that note firmly and unmistakably. If one fixes his attention on 
single passages, or on a single group of passages, he may easily conclude, 
with Tolstoi, that tlie essence of the Gospel is in the single virtue 
of non-resistance, or, with Schweitzer, that it is in the single idea of 
eschatology. Wlien, however, we recall the prevailing tone of ethical 
teaching, and still more the habitual attitude of the Teacher toward 
the world in which He found Himself, it is difficult to see in it a pre- 
»lominating quality of indifference to the world’s affairs or a complete 
preoccupation with a supernatural catastrophe. On the contrary, 
the ethics of Jesus exhibit on the whole a kind of sanity, universality, 
and applicability, wliich are independent of abnormal circuiMt^ces, 
jvnd free from emotional strain. There is nothing apocalyptic in the 
l)arable of the Good Samaritan, or in the appropriation by Jesus of 
the two great commandments, or in the prayer for to-day’s bread and 
the forgiveness of trespasses, or in the praise of peace-making and 
purity of heart. Yet in these, and not in the mysterious prophecies 
of an approaching desolation, the conscience of the world has found 
its Counsellor and Guide. The apocalyptic anticipations find their 
pprall gla in much of the contemporary literature, but the ethical 
sagacity and sufficiency are original and unique. The same genuine 
concern for the existing world is indicated even in the teaching of 
Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God. Here, no doubt, His message 
is often coloured by the sunset-splendour of the End of the Age; but 
it is not less often sot in the prosaic light of common day. The 
kingdom is prepared, not for those only who have dismissed from 
concern the obligations of daily life and have fixed their eyes on a 
supernatural future, but for those who, in the world as it is, feed the 
iiungry and clothe the naked and visit those who are sick or in prison. 
Whatever millennial promises may be comprehended in the message 
of the kingdom, the teaching of Jesus seems quite as often a warning 
against excessive contemplation of a supernatural consummation and 
‘ Mark X. ■Z.’i, 26. * Op- P- 362- 
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a recall to the humble service of the existing world. Still more 
corrective of a thorough going eschatology is the liabitual attitude 
of Jesus toward both nature and life. He looks on both, not w^ith 
the eye of an ascetic or visionary, as though they stood between Him 
and His supreme desire, but \iith a keen and undisguised appreciation 
and delight. Each phase of nature—springtime and harvest, the 
lilies and the birds, the mountain and the lake, each household task— 
the working of the leaven and the sweeping of the room—is to Him 
beautiful and sacred ; not as of a world that is passing away, but as 
of a world that is divinely given and spiritually symbolic. Human 
life also, its jojrs and sorrows, the children at their play, and the 
labourer at his work—these are not viewed liiith the pensive indiffer¬ 
ence of one whose heart is elsewhere, but uith a keen sympathy and 
alert responsiveness which have suggested to many critics a Hellenic 
quality in Jesus, and have induced at least one writer to claim for 
BQm even a Hellenic descent.' 

In short, the ethical data of the Gospels appear to provide a test 
which is likely to modify in limit an extreme application of escha¬ 
tology to their interpretation. If, as Bousset lias remarked, the 
Gospels offer a religion of ‘ ethical liberation ’ it may be reasonable 
to conclude with him that ‘though steeped in the eschatological 
hopes of His time and country (Jesus) yet succeeded in altering and 
purifying them at the critical point, and in breaking through the 
limits which hemmed them in.’ • The drama dimly discerned in the 
Gospels may thus be interpreted by the conduct habitually com¬ 
mended in the Gospels. Either we must conclude that while the 
mind of the Master was fixed on the future He scattered along His 
way, as a by-product of that teaching. His universal ethics, or else 
we must conclude that however real to His thought, as to that of His 
contemporaries, the Messianic expectation may have been, it did not 
dominate His teaching or His character, and that in His most imme¬ 
diate instructions He rose above the anticipations of His time into 
the presence of timeless ideals. In short, this historical problem 
has to consider whether the secret of Jesus lay in His reflection of 
contemporary ideals or in His creation of new ideals; whether the 
apocalyptic expectation was His master or whether it was His servant; 
whether He reiterated the current eschatology or utilized and spiritua¬ 
lized it; whether in a word the central motive of His teaching was 
dramatic or didactic, the work of a herald or the work of a teacher \ 
whether His place in history is to be found within the circle of contem¬ 
porary thought, or whether He stood * above the heads of His reporters 

* H. 8. ChamberUin, Die Orundlagen dee neunzehnten JahrhundtrU^ 5** Aufl., 
1904, i, 219 ff. 

* Jtaua^ tr. Trevelyan, 1G2 ff. 
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Ttc rnncluiuoii whicJi WdlliauJKii, not u'itliout iDipotimco. but wjtJi 
oloqunnno and authority, lujjiciunjffl, n»y provide a suffleient answer 
to tbwin <iuratiDiis. ‘ It is hoTriho Kimarka. ' that the anmiuncemeut 
of a futurp kin^dxim io tlio cofltnil elomcnt in liic meoKagp. And yet, 
in Mark's Coopd. tb» elemont m couipletoly fn tJie bBckgrotmd. 
Joiiio, in HEm Gttlilwn: period, i* not u liernld but a teacher; and 
A tPAclicr, it umy be added, not of lUe Kingdom of God, htil of the 
vaHous bubjeeto whinb, in natuml bucocssicrti, a™ thrown in Uie 
of obviouit tniGis applind to the needs of people misled by their spirit uni 
gkiidi^ . . * The (wchatolugieal hope flint reached Ita Intense btgni' 
fieance through the earliest diaciples, «l»o attached it to llio pariton 
itf Jcbiis . - . Hib own of life was not like tliat of Hw followais, 
detormined hy owhatglogy. They Kuotineid the world to prepaiu 
for Kis coming { but Hia ethics were Msuredly nut. as nninfoitiiod 
poibonH have rccklwfily asserted, firo''i"iotiBl vlhies. to be endured 
oidy tlimugh the nxpMtalion of an appn»cbing end, and beyond 
that point superfliinaa. His etbic* were the eternal will of God, in 
lieavcn as on earth. Ho waa no doubt deeply affecHnl by faith in 
the future, in the gencHd reeurnsetinu, the judgement, and the King' 
duui of God. All Ibis He could assume aa accepted by Hi* hearcre 
and needing litllo exhortotion , . . (Vot) it » llio non*Jaw»li and 
tiunmn, rather thuti the Jowbdi in Him. which ataitipa H« chametcr. 

Siueb are some brief auggestioiis of a corwctjve influence on New 
Teatomcnt oncbatology which may proceed from N'ew Teetoment 
cthitfl- Tins tsohatolDgical problem, it has b«n IrutlifuHy said, is 
iuat nnw ' in the air V* It tnay be the lank of ethical inquiry to give 
to this aiiy Btruoture of criticiam a substantial under-pinnii^ on 
the aruund. And Uiis. it may be IiisUy pointed out, i« not rudy an 
Older of procedure n'hich ia applicable to New Testament cntiC^- 
but one which rofketa the order of teaching which aeern* to have b«n 
ihe ivftv of Jesus Himself. Not. Hrst, a conviction concenimg His 
pUec in tho plan of tho Et«a*i and a full noderBlaiuliiig of Hfs 
Laion; but, first, loyalty, obedience, moral sns^ptibUity-jmeh 
«emB to havo been His education to disclplwihip. Follow me. He 
gaVb • Take up thv ctosa and follow ;' and along the «ay of service 
vou may rwwib end Of troth. Obedience, as Kobertaon taiiglit. 
‘wwa to Jcstin the organ of spiritual knowledge. Whatever dtomatlc 
elmneuta ato included hi the iiawsnge of the Goapala may be best 
disclosed through its didactic elements. The Hrst appeal of Jesus 
Clirist WM not to the raason or the imagi^tion, but to ‘he will. 
Cbaranter to Him was the path to insight. The pu« m heart should 
ace God. Perhaps the guidance of New Testament cntictem to a 

• fiafeimar i'» Ji* drri eftitn A'lwsflriiea, 1B05, pp* 1<“r It3, 11*, 

s KjKtirlny^, opu eit., p. 
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stable coDcIuBion may be in the same manner committed to Chriatian 
ethics, and the metaphysics of the Gospels may be approached through 
the appreciation of their characteristic morality. Perhaps it may 
still happen that those who will to do the will are on the way to know 
the doctrine. 


7 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ESCHATOLOGY 

By ERNST VON DOBSCHOTZ 

EIschatolooy was not so long ago the last chapter of dogmatics. 
The biblical scholar was quite satisfied when he had made all the New 
Testament sayings about the last things fit into his ^tem. Nobody 
cared what the early Christians felt and thought in reading these sayings, 
and but few people were personally interested in their contents. Time 
went on, and New Testament exegesis became historical instead of 
dogmatic. Students learned to ask what the New Testament authors 
meant and felt. But there was so little appreciation for eschatological 
ideas that these were, if not neglected altogether, softened down and 
modernized. 

It is only \^ithin the last thirty years that the attitude of biblical 
theology has changed. Modem criticism allows a special interest in 
everything which is alien to our own time. Hence, together with 
angelology and demonology, eschatolc^ to-day forms the most 
attractive of New Testament studies. And, as it generally happens, 
where there was once utter neglect, the tendency is now towards the 
opposite extreme—an over-estimation of the significance of eschatology 
on the part of a considerable number of scholars. 

Under these circumstances I may be justified in laying before this 
distinguished assembly this question—\^at was the real sigmficance 
of eschatology in the earliest days of Christianity ? 

I do not propose to deal here with early Christian eschatologicJ 
doctrines in general. It is well known what a number of apocalyptic 
ideas were current during that period. We may take it for granted 
that all these were borrow'ed from Judaism, whatever may have been 
their origin. The Gospel introduced two new points only: (1) the 
central place was given to Jesus, whose parousia or descent from 
heaven in the glory of the Father was to bring with it the end of this 
world, the resurrection, the judgement, the Kingdom of God, and life 
everlasting. And (2) this was expected to happen very speedily, the 
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McsbiaU having ba*n *^nt aJrmdy by OmI id tbfl paison of Jcsda^ and 
ticinji p«)rtj>on«i for a ahort npauv ojiJy. Thia ia tlifl vital ptitdt J eariy 
('hrintianiiy wrk nnt. nmply lardltating on iwihatolyjjical drwinia that 
ruiglit bo rcaliuid mini* tinicof otbw at a remote potiodt bdt t-hafirat 
niriiitiana wnns ponmadcd tbat tha great day ’ivhtm all would h« changud 
w« to com* in tliu life U mi: ol tlioir own gaoeraUoiL 
So ioodfim acliolar will actiy, I tnwt. that J«U9 lliinmlf and Hiji 
dlBciplw, irdtiding the oposti* fanl, ahaiifd this peisuMion. Of i:oiii» 
it flaunnt ho pruvi'd tliat Jemis over tbodgbt that El# would siiocced in 
rrttabljflhing thoKingdom of Rod withoul dyCngfint, It ia a w idospread 
liypotlivMS among tbnoIpjpaiiB of our time that He di d so, at least in the 
Gret period Of Hfs minialry; ill at Ho tried to win His people by preaching 
and healing, and that He was only Jed by the «perioiM» of groviiig 
hatred <m tJi* part of His eOuntf]?™*!! to reckon, first with the possi¬ 
bility, then with the necessity, of Hia deatb, and, finally, to attribute 
lu it a poetljve efficacy. In Tain w'e ask for proofs of this tbeoiy, 
Jesus soys that nnto this (present) generation no sign should be given/ 
t Imt there were some of them that Htood there who should not Ust* of 
death till they had seen the Kingdom of Rod come with pow^r,* He 
never speaks el his own lifctinie * : it is only in the next genfflatioii 
that the kingdom wiU eoiuo. His disciples have to wait for it, aa they 
praT for its coininK/ 

iid thna the Apostloa, wJien Jesus W'as taken from them, taught 
the people thot Jesus of Xnaarctli, whom the ohiefs of the Jews put 
to death was the man ordained by God; bat they did not toll them 
that the new ere had already begun. The kingdom was still to he 
,-ipected. Jesus must come hnrk from boftTon to establish it, and 

would come quickly* , , 

8l Paul felt Hurc that bo w-ould be still alive at the ooming. We 
. - . .. .»!_ ,.A ,.«,«!» ■ Hiivw to theThcsealoniJuiB^; and in nis 
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not at all mean to set aside the enthusiastic expectotion of Christ’s 
immediate advent. His only doubt is this-will he himseU be stdl 
alive T The event is not postponed; on the contrary, it draws mgh 
rapidly, as he writes to the Romans: ‘ Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.’ ^ And even in the last of his letters he declares: 

‘We look for the Saviour from heaven.’* 

To these testimonies we may add the opening and the closing words 
of St. John’s Revelation : ‘ Things which must shortly come to pass ; 
‘ for the time is at hand’; ‘Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so. 
Lord Jesus’®—sayings like these show that early Christianity was 
deeply impressed with this conviction. 

Not a single modem scholar, I feel sure, will deny these statements. 
The question, however, is how far this belief in an imnMdiate coming 
of the end acted upon the mind of Jesus and of His disciples. We shall 
find that it did not do so as much as we might expect. 

Jesus declares that the gospel must be preached to all nations befwe 
the Kingdom can come*: but He does not go beyond the JewWi 
frontiers.® Although at the sending out of His disciples to preach in the 
cities and villages of Palestine His orders show that He would have 
them hurry on,* He Himself makes no haste at all. There is no evidence 
that He ever dreamt of hastening on the day of the Lord by His activity 
or His suffering, that (to quote from a recent author) He was possessed 
with the idea that His intervention would bring to a standstill the wheel 
of history. 

And even St. Paul, much as he was impressed by the urgent need of 
accomplisliing his missionary work throughout the world before the 
coming of Christ,’ did not hurry on from town to town ; on the con- 
trarj', he was anxious to stay as long as his activity was needed, not 
merely to found, but to develop and to educate a Cliristian commumty. 

Now, as a matter of fact, in hie exhortation he frequently insists on 
the approach of judgement and final salvation.® When he appeals to 
scriptural ‘examples’ ho justifies himself by the remark that the end of 
the time has come upon his readers.* But we cannot say that this view 
materially influenced his ethics. Many scholars maintain that we have 
to explain from the eschatological point of view what Paul says about 
marriage in 1 Cor. vii, and, indeed, his general idea is that, as the time 
is short, nothing should be changed: he who was married when he 
became a Christian should remain married; he who was unmamed 
should so remain : let every man abide in the same calbng wherein he 
was caUed.“ His preference for celibacy, however, is not to be ex- 

* Bom. xiiL 11-12. * Phil. iii. 20. * Bev. i. 1, 3; ixiL W. 

* Hark xiii. 10. * Mark vL 1 sqq. * Mark vi. 8-12. ’ Bom. xv. 16. 

* 1 Tbeaa. v. 1 aqq.: Bom. zii. 11. *1 Cor. x. 11. 

» 1 Cor. viL 17, 20, 24. 
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plained by his eschatology»: it was the asceticism of his age which 
influenced him in regarding marriage as the lower state. 

Jesus certainly looks forward to a rich reward, which is to be given 
to the poor, the hungry, the merciful, the pure in heart,* and so on, when 
the Kingdom comes; and this will be very soon. He insists on the duty 
of being watchful, because the day will come suddenly as a thief in the 
night.* But if we eliminate His eschatological ideas His ethics remain 
unchanged. Take, for example, the parables of the Good Samaritan 
and of the Prodigal Son.< The great commandments of love 
self-renunciation® are in no way suggestive of an ‘ intenm ethics , but 
of a definitive, absolute system of ethics. . 

And in this way His ethical precepts were understood, taught, an 
acted upon by the early Christians.® That they are stranp to ow 
modem Christian mind is not due to the fact that we have abandoned 
the eschatological idea, but to the fact that the enthusiasm which 
inspired them and made their fulfilment easy is no longer o^. ims 
enthusiasm, however, has its roots not so much in eschatolo^ as in 
the profound consciousness of a change already accomplished through 
the experience of salvation, as we shall see hereafter. 

It is tme that neither Jesus nor Paul conceived the idea of a padual 
development of the kingdom, or of an extension of the Church tlirough 
a long period of histoiy upon earth. Jesus’s first coming ww not 
indeed the end, but at the end of histoiy. It is from ‘If 
that we have to understand what Jesus Himself says about I^ d^ , 
as a ransom for many and the making of a new covenant. He looto 
backward in histoiy. The new covenant 

on this earth, not under these conditions of hfe. When . 
speaks of Jesus asa propitiation, andof theredemption and 
ofTu sins by His death,® this is intelligible on the supp^tion that w^t 
stands at the end of history extends its influence backwards upon th 
S; ^riod wliich preceded. Paul does not think a^ut the sms of 
milUonTof men, who ivill Uve after Christ’s death. When he insists 
on the parallelism between Adam and Christ,he is thinking o 
in its beginning and in its end. Christ is not the 
of a gr^tWstorical development, as we may now 
remorstandpoint. but He is the end itself. What follows « ^ ^ 
tinuation, but a renovation of what has gone before, a n 
in a new wwld. 

• Mark xii. 28-34; Matt. v. 38-48; Luke vi. 26. Tt. 
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Ttiui the geiit'i«] cofio^ption oi hlutoty in primitive Chrintianity ao 
i' hwnoteriirtic nf JoWfflh tlionght im caNtro^itctl with Greek pJiiloeOphy 
is strongly influKJimd by what «e may tail the imchatutMgjca] idea. 
And it ia tliia liistuiioal connRptitm which throwB light tijhju the early 
C'bnHtian theuttea of redemption. 

Th«i» theoriEw, howerer, am hut a form Of mligiaua ihooglit, just 
an ethics am uuJy a way nf formiiig tliv moral power of Chneteadotn. 
\Vhnn a a ask what Ja the kernel of early CUmtian raligioua fetiliiig, we 
Rhall ftnd tliat tlierv it nothing MwhatDlugteoI about it. 

Joam^a reiigiotis position may bt rightly defined u a life of unbroken 
union with Ood. Tim Judaiitm of His time, even in its moat pimia 
fur(u, thought of God aa of a distant Being, removed and oompletely 
ueparated from this world of sin, wliicli was ^vwi into the dominion 
of lubordtiiato or oven evil spirits until tbo time wh«n God should oonie 
to judge the world and to <>stBblish His own BOTeroignty. Josits knows 
Him — and teacJiee men to know Him—as the Father, who, always and 
V very whom present, carea about tho welfare of all His chUdron;* who 
hat oompaaslon on the sLntier and forgives tmspuw«i whonover man 
repents. It is in .the struiigth of this tout that Jesiu gtas oa His way, 
undisturbed by hostile thrvots;’ that He sleeps in the storm * feeds the 
mnltitudie,^ heal* all kinds of sieknesfl.,* and casts out the demons • 
gets n conception of the JW,ir*u ^ov quite different fruai 
the current one ; tho KLrigdOin of God is nut to bo brought about by 
u rnimculous act of Cod, but It is the domination of God casting away 
all evil pOH-ers.^ J«ms HiniscLf by His oompletfl union with God briugs 
in tliis domination of God t it is where /7e is : it is proeent among men 
(or in liton's hearts—within you *), and not to bo looked for In external 
loiratulous si^is. So Jesus—Ju flis own opinion— is not only ptn- 
paring the future Kingdom of God, like His forerunner, John the 
Baptist, but He U actually bringii^ it in.* He is the bridegroom 
^^‘ll06« eompanions cannot fast while He is with them,** P^om the 
parables of the garraaul and of tbo H'ine-lwttlHBi*^ wo leam that Bo 
looks on Himself and His surroundings aa something quits new. 
He does not fllieak much of the Jicw epuit. bat all His acting ia 
donuiiated by a now spirit. So is thot of iHs diadplu*. Of course 
in His addresses to the popio He speaks as th« mJjsaionary; there 
is the need to bo watchful, for the great moment will eomo sh^y* 
suddenly. But In the intimate circle of His fnllowexs thcr© » no 
anxious Bclf-prepamtiuii for judgement to come, but a happy enjoy- 

• Jhitt. W 45j Liifcn Vi. 3EL * Luke xiiL HI, 32. * Mark iv. 37-Ad. 

' Hark vi, 31-40 ; viii. )3-aB. * iLwk L 32Miq-, iL 3; v, 34; jd, ^ 

■ Mark hl 25? mjii. * JtetL xiL 38Luke xi. Eft tpu i«kc *■ t*- 

■ Luka iviL 21. * Malt- xi, ! laiko rii. 30*8; rvL 18. 

» Mark ii. Ilk ** Murk ii. 31, 22; .tialt. xiiL Ilk IT. 
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mMjt of all bicfistpgn which God’s graw had voturJieaJed to thi-m in 
.ffiiiuK. Tliis is thfl TtMw.nii5g ol Peter** ponfoaiLoii;' * People may 
Thou ari a prophet, one of a large number, au £Ujah or iTahn, i,e. the 
fnrprouner of a greater one. confefw that Tbou art tho CiirJat, th<* 
unique briogef of mlvatioji : Ibem ia none greater than Thofl ; in 
Thee Wo eiijoy onr iiraon witii tJod, in etiort our ealeation. 

It in thi* spirit of ^adivL’se, caused by tbo oiperiontse of the greatest 
gifta of God, that we dJaceru in the diHcipUa after Jeaua kud gone from 
them- Whether it be called the oiperieiice of comuiuuion with the 
rifleo Lord or the communion of the Holy Ghost, it is not the ariilicipa- 
tiou of Mmathiiig yet to come; it is the actual posscesion of a preaent 

Thift fact bocomea still more patent when we turn race tnore to 
St. Paul, What has the iriumphant hymn in Korn- viii to do with 
eochatolc^ t TliO Christian i* sure of God'e love ee s!i<^ *nd 
gUMont^ to him by Christ who came down and died for this viirj* 
purpose, and by the Hdy Ghost, w hioh is given into hi* heart. Sdva- 
tion^t band, (3od ha» performed, Christ ha* di^ and risen, the iMv 
Ghott ba* been giveu to every beliover. Clmatians then are washed, 
eonctiBcd, justified.* They mo nving in a now state; old tbwga are 
pasiMd aw ay, behold all things are become now* .... 

*^ijcbatology, it is true, in at the background of all t^, but it haa 
ehaiigtd its mgaifioance. Many sayiogii sf Jesus and Baitl a« tWn 
only fully fnteUigible if wo reoognko that ™l«tolpg<eal . 

by them in a now «juie; they dianmd aJI ©Itcnml, l»b^' 
^iraonlom. sigaiffcance. but take tho Uiwaid moral nuoimng as 
fulflllod.* At the aamo time they do not ontmly eliminak the other 
mUb«: putting forwoni the new. they retain tho 
WtS with it K tim- fulfilment, still larger 

fulfilment is in store for time to come. 

JrtUS, like all great religious perMualitiee, waa at once pregri^i'* 
and elienay oo*2serv.dve. The new gift, which Us 
to immlDod were enviBuged by Himself in iho form of old J^j^b 

uouooptians. Eirtsmal realily' did not correspond to wl»t peopk 
HmecLl to whet Jesus Himself found in the prophets, ITi™ wst- 
Xteh rf elrnal glor,-. Now Jreus trusted to His Father that 
He would aecomplidr wliat He had and fulfil 

promised. And so csohetologj’ in its old form was I« Hm 
Td His faith. The kingdom is at hand,it i* present re “ 

His casting out devih., in Hi* bringiiJg sinners to i^nUnoc-bul it 

S: Z to^coms in glory, when after His death 

wtI! come upon the cloud* from heaven.* Men are God a btloved 

i MsfkTiiL38.2i». viiLaa. ’ LL’^ 

•UreagltAw.ir.A * Msrk vne »i «v.«2. 
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and happy chOdren: so runs His message, and they are this if they 
are merciful even as He is.* But He can also say: Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.* So in 
Jesus's preaching everything is at once present and future: you have 
it, you will receive it. 

The same may be said of St. Paul's doctrine : there we find not 
only the double conception of the kingdom, present and future * but 
also that of sonship, of redemption, of deliverance, of righteousness, 
and so on. We are children of God ; we have the spirit of sonship, 
and yet we have to w^ait for the manifestation of the sons of God ; 
we wait for the sonship.^ We are redeemed, and yet we look for the 
redemption of our body.® Paul feels liimself a new' creature, exalted 
above aU human misery and sin : and yet all that he now has, is but 
a small portion of what he will obtain when his Lord comes in His 
glory to glorify those who belong to Him.* If Christ’s death has 
done such great things, he argues in Romans v, to reconcile us with 
God, how’ great will be the effect of Christ's life,^ i.e. of His coming 
in glory and of our being united with Him eternally. 

We are now' in a better position to understand how' it is that Paul, 
when changing his opinion as to the time of his own death in relation 
to the parousia, did not forthwith set aside the old conception (as 
we should have expected, had he been merely abandoning Rabbinical 
views for Hellenistic ones). Even in the latest of his letters he holds 
both conceptions : on the one hand he can desire to depart and to be 
with Christ; on the other he can anticipate Christ’s return from 
heaven to conform the body of our humiliation to the body of His 
glory.® 

It would be easy to demonstrate these alternating view's by the 
Rabbinical dootrine of the two Olams (aeons, worlds), the one present, 
bad, evil, and the other future, glorious, happy. The New' Testament 
w'riters use the terms, but it is difficult to say how' precisely they 
view their own age. If Christ came that He might deliver us from 
this present evil world, Christians belong already to the new' world. 
And yet all the external conditions of the old bad w'orld still exist. 
Christians dwell still in the flesh, but they walk not after the flesh ; 
or, as St. John says, they are in the world but not of the world. It is 
remarkable that we nowhere find an explicit theory of an intermediate 
state like later doctrines of the twofold advent of Christ, or the later 
distinction between ‘ecclesia militans’ and ‘eeclesia triumphans’. The 
early Christians w'ere so enthusiastic in their belief in an accomplished 

* Matt. V. 45 ; Luke vi. 35. * Matt. v. 9. 

• Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 20; 1 Thees. ii. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; GaL v. 21. 

* Rom. viiL 14, 16, 19, 23. * 1 Cor. i. 30; Rom. viiL 23. 

• 2 Cor. V. 17. ’ Rom. v. 9, 10. • Phil L 23; iiL 20, 21. 
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salvation that, in spite of all external evidence, they imagined them¬ 
selves already dwelling in the new- order of things. If St. Mark illus¬ 
trates the effect of Christ’s death by the veil of the temple rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom, the gospel according to St. Matthew 
anticipates the signs of the parousia and the last judgement by the 
earthquake, the opening of the graves, and the rise of the many bodies 
of the saints.^ 

This attitude of early Christianity is to be seen in its clearest form 
in the Jobannine writings. It is well known that the fourth evangelist 
(whoever he may be) uses eschatological terms in a modified sense; 

aUmot. ‘eternal life,’ is not as in other books the life of the aeon 
to come, but it is something that begins in this life—life in the high^t 
gense_whereas what men call life is but death. So Christ gives life 
everlasting to all who know Him and believe in Him. So, too, judge¬ 
ment and resurrection are taken in a figurative sense : for the Christian 
judgement lies in the past; he has passed from death into life;»the 
Kpuru is effected by the separation of believers and unbelievers.® 
It is to be understood in this figurative sense when Jesus says: ‘The 
hour is coining, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live : ’ men, morally dead, 
by accepting the Gospel get life everlasting.® But when, three verses 
further on, he says: ‘For the hour is coming, in the which all that are 
in the tombs shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of judgement (damnaUon) the 
thought is fuUy eschatological. It is this combination of non- 
eschatological plus eschatological ideas which makes the Johanmne 
characteristic as distinct both from primitive Christian and ^m 
Gnostic views. And yet it is the veiy attitude of Jesus and Paul 
which we recognize in this Johannine two-sidedness. 

At this point we may stop. Wo have found eschatology playing 
a great part in early Christian belief and thought, (1) as a strong 
motive in moral exhortation—but only one motive besides others, such 
as thankfulness for God’s grace, care for God’s honour, Christian ^If- 
respect, and so on—and not influencing Christian ethics materially ; 
i‘>\ oo ihn kev to the historical conception of God’s working with 
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* John ▼. 25. 


* John V. 24. 

» John V. 28, 29. 
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eschatology fell into the rank of a doctrine of merely liistorical value. 
The remark may be added that the great eschatological pictures come 
in only at a later period of early Christian literature, not in the first, 
but in the second generation. That the mass of Jewish apocalyptic 
ideas is introduced, is in itself evidence of the weakening of early 
Christian confidence. 

And at the same time we may determine the position of the Gospel 
in the histoiy of religions* All religions of that time were religions of 
hope. Stress was laid on the future ; the present time was but for 
preparation. So in the mysterious cults of Hellenism, whoso highest 
aim is to offer guarantees for other-worldly happiness; so too in 
Judaism, whose legacy has but the aim of furnishing the happy life 
in the kingdom of the future. Christianity is a religion of faith, the 
gospel giving not only guarantees for the future life in another world, 
but bringing by itself confidence, peace, joy, salvation, forgiveness, 
righteousness—whatever man’s heart yearns after. 

With this it combines hope—this we must never forget. Hope is 
an essential feature of vivid religious feeling. But in primitive 
Christian piety hope takes only the second place. When, at a later 
period, hope takes the first rank at the expense of faith, as may bt‘ 
seen, e.g., in 1 Peter and Hebreii's, this is due to the increasing influence 
of pre-^ristian Hellenistic religion, and means a declension. Strange 
to say, the weakening of eschatological feeling and the other-w'orldly 
tendency are both produced by the same movement. 

Now, where all stress is laid on hope, instead of on trust, joy changes 
into timidity, the religious stimulus once more becomes fear. So we 
see the Christianity of the second century creating a new system of 
guarantees, exactly similar to that which the mysteries of Greece had 
furnished : guarantees of a future salvation—a highly uncertain 
salvation. But wherever there is a revival of the Gospel,' we meet 
again joyful confidence and assurance of salvation combined with 
a secure hope of still greater blessings. 

This is the proof from history for our thesis. 

• e.g. in St. Augustine, St. Francis, Luther and the other heroes of the 
Reformation. 




THE PARABLE OF THE WICKED 
HLSBANDMEN 

By P. a BURKITT 

VS'k hAve of tea been lold, at Icaflt aiadd tlio days of Atigu^to fJbmte, 
tfiat St. Vm] II aA the iaventof of ClimUaji tlicology. Of late thm 
toiida to be exprenaed in a newr foroi. It h beg^in^ to bo 
recojtiuzed tbat a iloctrfiie of atoneinfliit throUj^li the deatii of Jeaua 
Chml » rcftlJy itupbed m the Gojipe! according to 3!ftrk ; this Go«pefi 
therefore feo tito tlietijy goes}p niuat kaTe been ronefived and planned 
ander the induenee of the Phuline theology. Of eonrae^ in ho far 
aa ft may have been so eoncoived and planm^ it mil not be a Himple 
report of tho events recorded, but an artlffL-fal ocoouut of the eventa 
drawn up in acoordwice laitli a particular view of their njcanJng* 
I am by no mnanii nonvinced of the truth of this theory. It la otve of 
the main ab;ecta of this paper to point out hoir very diderent ia thn 
doctrine set forth in the Gospiil aceordiog to Mnrk^ and partmularJy 
in the Parable of the VVickal Hufibandmen^ from Paubnism. Both 
are Cluiation \ but n Iiereoa St, Paul^a doctrina is a deduvtioa from tlie 
coun^ of pioviciUA lltBl tn ihv Cfonpcl hi ttoUy an anticipation. 

7'hefO i$ not much doubt to the gojioml moaning of tbo Porablo 
of the Wicked HuAbandmeu (Mark xii. St- 31ark teJb m that 

the chief priretA and the iieHbeA and the eldem knew tliat Jenun spoke 
the poiabk ngainst them^ rndftad, it did not require great perspioarity 
to perraA-e that. But befaru we go on to son whethEr any diflEculties 
of mt^rprvtatian yet lemaLa, we must face the qunition ae to the 
genuiduiiiARi of the parablu an a whole, la It in itd main uutUnva— 
the vineyard luid its ownof, thu unfmitful tojiaulo, tho sendlug of the 
uuiicr's eon and his Diurdor^ the throat of eviction—a tme report of 
a iiat JenOB of NarArcth really Haid in ifomBalcnip or M it the pniduct 
of la tor Christian reflect ion I I mmt confects tliat I believe ib to be 
wholly genuine. Perhaps a very acut* modem historiui mJghl bo 
fotiud to put thw uords into our I^ird^a months but I find u groat 
difficulty ui imaglniug any aorly Christian of any school who could 
do it. It Beema ta mo certain that the thing which la nol there Is 
exactly what Chdalian invention would have put in : I moan^ aomp 
rofcruiicc to the fUtfUiTWitiou. The boh of the owner ia killed outright^ 
according to tho parable, l>acs it not eeem likely, if the panablo 
w ore bflflcd upon anyUiirtg oiso than a raol rBcoIlection of words spoken 
tliat we should be told that one of tho husband men who luul uub 
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consented to the council and deed of the others saw the son outside the 
vineyard, and that he learnt that the son was not dead, but was 
gone back to be with his father until the appointed time ? The fact 
that the parable contains no suggestion at all of the son’s resuscita¬ 
tion seems to me, the story being what it is, little short of positive 
proof that it took its shape before belief in the resurrection of Christ 
became the common property of the Christian community. And 
this is only a somewhat roundabout way of saying that the parable 
is a genuine historical reminiscence of words spoken by Jesus Himself. 

But what part does the son really play in the parable ? If the 
parable be genuine historical reminiscence, it must give us our l/)rd’8 
owTi idea of His mission. The son in the parable is killed, like the 
messengers that had preceded him. At first sight his errand also 
seems a complete failure: are we to suppose that Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem anticipating complete failure ? If so, w’hat was the use of 
going up to inevitable destruction ? 

When we look closer, we find that the son’s mission was, after all, 
not a complete failure, at least not from the point of view of the 
government of the estate. The killing of the son by the husbandmen 
is really the event which directly brings on the catastrophe. The 
change of tenants, the new state of things, the new arrangement of 
the vineyard,—this is all brought about through the son’s death. 
The death of the son will impel the Lord of the Vineyard to execute 
his judgement on the unworthy cultivators of it. In other words, the 
death of Jesus w ill hasten the Day of God’s Judgement. 

The triumph of Christianity has caused the Day of Judgement to 
change its meaning for us. Christianity became the official religion 
of the Roman Empire and of its successors; the w hole mass of the 
population became Christians, at least in name. Wlien this change 
had taken place, the Day of Judgement w as no longer the Day of 
Vindication for the oppressed people of the Lord, for every one had 
become one of the Lord’s people. We have all become C’hristians, 
sinners as weU as saints, and we may well feel individually apprehen¬ 
sive lest our offences should amount to a sin unto death in that day. 
This is the aspect of the Day of Judgement familiar to us from the 
mediaeval Dies Irae and from the preaching of such men as \Vliitefield. 
But it is not the primitive notion, not the notion that is presupposed 
in the New Testament. I say presupposed, because a number of 
references to the great Day of the Lord, in the New Testament as in 
the Prophets of old, are the words of religious reformers, of men in 
advance of their time, anxious to warn their contemporaries that 
God is no respecter of persons, and that it is not enough to say 
‘We have Abraham for our father’. But the popular notion was 
undoubtedly that the Day of Judgement would be the triumph of 


8. Partihk fifths U^urkTtl Husbtmdmt:n .* littrldtt ;#a3 

Ood's ubiKinn poopl^ In tb« prif««nt »tat« ol lliingB othw 

JcirtU Ii«] dominion over tbuui, bull Ihe Uay of the UphI of lordis waa 
ai iiaiidf Lhtt Kingdotii of ilod Himatlf mus r^tning, ftnci tlica Ijanurl 
woulcj uxuJted ftnd (:he Gentik’O ivouJd be judgf^, Jiidged 
to the rfflour \h Jth vrliich they had! ujppnsBaed the of the Most 

High. Hje Day of dadgementp the CatmujaiDBiiDQ of tlie Ago, the 
C.ortsoiatigQ yf IhihcI— tJiMe aI] iiieAii mueU thu eame iliijig ; they ure 
flJI Kjnonjim fur Uie injiugurB.tioii of the KJoj^cuxi yf God. 

To come back iu tho Famble of the Wicked HttebandJueUj wu have 
mn that the murdor the wu brings about the now utate of 
ikiiid Lluit nieanH that the death of wdl die Day of Judge* 

niciit, will hasten tJin inaiigirration of the Kijigduca nf Cod. We 
may pau«o for a moment to notic* h^Q-w impi^rFectlj* if ^^'c Uke a 
fitrietly vien\ the forecast contained in it waa actuedly fuldded. 

LTnf jI 70 the arlstociacT of Jeninaleni remained in posieeaion; 
after a. d. 70 and Uie deytrucLion of the Holy GHty the Vineyard wae 
desolate. In a very real no doiibt^, the ChriatiaD Church come- 
sponda to the * others' to whom ilio Lord of thoViaeyiLrd wiU entrust 
His estate. But a netr non-national yoluntary Society of converts 
is hardly the alternative suggested by the poiahle to the existing 
{xinstJtutian of Judakin. J only jnention tliia in pauingp to point 
out tLiat the parable Jiaa none of the ohameteriaties of ft mHdntum 
cr rvrn/tij a prophecy made up in the light of later events.. 

But from axLullier point of view the theory undarlyiog tho parable 
is incomploie. It only exhibibf our Lonl In rulation to His opponsots. 

J brgan with it in thiii pa|icr^ bucautfO H appeared to mo to bear so 
etnungJy tho marks of bisEorlcoJ gonuJnonces that it made a con^ 
Tonjont starting-point for inveatigatjqn. We have gathered from 
jt this, that Jeeiia eontemplated Ilia death as serving to bring in the 
Kingdom of fiod- Wis may oott go on to safc what other paseegee there 
am In the CoapeJ aoeording to Mark which deal with our Lorries 
anticipation of His death, and w'helh-er these agree wuth the ideas 
underlying the paiablo of the Wicked HusbELUdmen. Hiero are not 
very many, lor the paseagw conUuijlug the predictions of the Fosaion 
iMm-k vijj. ^LfT.p jx.Sl f.^x. S2n0oiUy eet the FoesLon before ua aa athJng 
decided and juuvltable ; they do not ejcpIftJn for w hat nnASon ft muat 
be liudcrguiio^ TJio main paa^sgea for our parpoae aro Mark x. 45 
and the voisoa that lead up to it (' thn Son of Man came noL to bn 
miinstcrad nuto but to ndnisterp and to givo Ida life a nmHoni for many 
together with the sayings about Ebjah in Mark iX- 11 

sayings about Htljah, spokcti aa oiir iioid and Hia moiit intlmato 
cotnpaninns were coming away from the mount of Truncfigurationi 
are at first sight ahigiilarly dxajomtodp and on any hypothesis they 
form a very curious pendant to tho TransfiguratjoD itself. I do not 
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profess to be able to give you a satisfactory rationalization of the 
Transfiguration: it does not seem to me that any of the modem 
‘ explanations ’ make the matter any simpler, and I take it that ue 
have practicaUy a narrative of what St. Peter thought he remembered 
having seen. Our interpretation of the narrative wiU depend mainly 
upon our general interpretation of the Gospel history. But what 
follows this narrative, the conversation reported in Mark ix. 9-13, 
does seem to me a piece of true historical reminiscence. The three 
disciples are descending the hiU with their Master, persuaded that they 
have seen something marveUous. a presage of the glorious future. 
Jesus tells them to say nothing ‘ tUl the Son of Man be risen from the 
dead ’ {ver. 9). What this means they do not understand, for what 
has the Son of Man, whose office it is to act as God’s Vice-gerent and 
judge the nations when the great Day arrives, to do with djring f 
The Son of Man, according to the similitudes of Enoch, is suddenly 
revealed when the time is ripe; He has been hidden with the Most 
High, but at last His Day comes and the kings and mighty onra of the 
earth look up and recognize Him sitting on the throne of His glory, 
and they prostrate themselves before that Son of Man, who judges them 
to be carried away to torment by His angels (Enoch Ixii), So Peter 
and James and John say something about Elijah coming first (ver. 11). 
Some thought Jesus was Elijah; in any case pjah was to come 
before the Day of the Lord, according to Malachi the prophet. Had 
perhaps the ‘ rising from the dead ’ something to do with the reappear¬ 
ance of Elijali ? At least, this appears to be the connexion between 
Mark ix. 10 and 11. 

In reply Jesus says, ‘ Yes, Ellijab is to come first to prepare everything. 
But ’—and here I venture to expand and paraphrase, so as to give what 
I to be the train of thought—‘ but you wonder why I should speak 

of being rejected and killed, though you liave recognized Me, and 
I recognize Myself, as the Anointed of God. You say, where is it 
written ? I tell you it is the same as with Elijah. It was written in 
the Book of Malachi that Elijah should come ; and Elijah has come, 
even John the Baptist, as I have told you before. It was not written 
in the Book of Malachi that Elijah should be killed; but he has 
heen killed by the new Ahab, Herod Antipas. From the fate of the 
new Elijah I read My owti fate. All things that happen are pr^ 
determined by My Father: they are. if you will have it so, wTitten in 
the Heavenly Tablets, of which Enoch and others speak. In the 
Heavenly Tablets, in the determined counsel of God, it is wTitten that 
the Son of Man shall suffer many things and be put to naught.’ 

This is what I beUeve Mark ix. 12,13 to mean. I believe that John 
the Baptist prepared the way for our Lord by his example as wdl as 
by his preaching: if it was the will of God that John should be 
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thciugli Uiv kin^um utih &1 hand and though Johtl was tlio 
fordold Elijah wJitj ivad tti bti ita herald^ then it might well ordAlbMl 
that thes C'iulst should eJuUor entering into Hjh glni^^ fivan 

thi>iigh no Roripture eeomod U> indiculo it. Aftfr the event it ’hish 
eaay nnongh to piek out leamh Hi] and giro it a QiHbitkn interpreta- 
tlnii, but thprn ix nothing to ohotr that thjB \va6 ev^er done by any one 
boforo the PoHriinn in JotuaaIohu Tha ooa refer&noo to iBaiah liii in tho 
recorded irfjrda of \n thn mom or Iora ironinal ^eoniing to tho 

disci {den on the IobI night that Koon tlieir hloHter would ba mekoned 
among hiu lcsB folk (LukexaiJ. 37; cf. Lu. liii. I2^)p The identificationf 
the RyuthoaiSp of tho M^iah and the Snjeering Kon'ftnt* la the result 
of the CiYuoidsiou, not an antjoijMition of tt^ 

Jt wHi! not thn study of the HcriptunBR after the mannfir of the 
Sedbeifp but on intuitive grasp of what our Lord called ' the signa of 
the times \ that set Him on His way to bear witliesSp uud if need be 
diCp at Jcrusulcui. Tliat the Kingdooi of God avrs at hand was tho 
gcpicrttl f^nviction* It is, in fact, tho conviction that animateo the 
whole aeries of Jewish ApocaijppfiOS that have cofna dowii to ua, from 
Daniel to second JCsdrft^ md Baruch, and douhtlfsa of many mare 
w hich have not simH wi. The Goope] MeoBagep as preached by Johnp 
ftnd after him by our Lord, added to the announceincnt of the: jjn- 
minenee of the Kingdom^ the caH to Kcpcntonce. ^ Tliu lime is ful^ 
filled and tho Kingdom of Ond is at boJid^ repent ^id believe in the 
goapel * (Hark i. 15): tlut* is what Jwiie aum^unoed in Gaiilw- ^ 
imminent was the consummatjonT SO JiCOT the coming of the Kingdom* 
that tho disdpin sicnt out to preftoh the tfdingw might not be able 
to work thr\mgh the cities of laraeb before tlic San of the Son of 
Ilian sfKikon of by Um\d And by Ennchp was already como (liuttp jc. 2J)- 
Bul tho dJaoiplp^i mtumed bock to their Miudcx mid tho end iiVnfl 
not yet. Somfrtliing wna causing a delay in tJio conUng of the Kingdom^ 

* When ihn fruit be ripe, iiuiucdiately ho putteth fti the aiekle’ (Hark 
iv* 2»j. But was the fruit ripe T Had the preaching of Jahn and 
of JMua called fcitUi an adequate response If It ih dear that uur 
Lord’s anaw «r is * No \ WJiat else ran wo gather from the Woca 
upon Clinraziri and Bcthsaidap and upon C^pemnum? Tlie Gaiiloan 
i>row'da Lad not yet rejected their Prophet, but they Jiad not, m a 
whole, paid raucli heed to His Message* Tliey had not repented. 
^rheM 3 WcNja upon Ubpemanm aud Bolhwda do not indeed appear 
in the Gospel according to Mark, but wc have there as an equivalent 
the disappointed, baLT-iiiipatient Tnfnrencefl to " tbia gcn^tation' 
(Mark viii. 12)," tliis adulterous aiKi generation ' (viii, ^Jp ‘ thia 
faithle^ genemlJon ' {Li* 19)^ all^ bo it noticed, in imiucdaoto proximity 
to the annaunccmeiit of the jonni^ from the north to Jorusairm. 

No, the nation as a whole hsd not repented, q'herefnro its guilt 
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rcioained. And. u a codftKiupnw, tlie rominK of C.!od‘# Kingdom 
tAiTied, Sonifltbinpj! yet mmfltniid lo Iw dune before t lie Kingdom 
could romp Ja, before Ood would * avenge His elcot who fry fo Him 
doy and niglil ’ (Luke iriii- "l, (iad man JutigHufTorii^ in the double 
iteruie. He w au willing to forgive, wiUing to overlook : He wm alw 
willing tu ivall) if perchaneo ' thim gruuimtioit' should show signs 
of repentwii.'v. But He esrpentod mopo from His people than Jle had 
hitherto got. He erpeeted repontonce fnitu the sitiwf* 1 perhspa if 
JfMiB went to Jerowlem they would, niter nil, rcevfHdze and revereneo 
Him tlwl had been sent by tJm Father, And (k>d expreted more also 
from His elect. True. Home of those who followed Jwww had left their 
property nnd their fnmihew, but ihnt was not their mosl valunble 
possewion. ‘ What shall a nun give in exchange for lus life 7' 
(Hark viii, 37), Thn elect Lhcmscivta must be prepared to lay down 
their liv« for the salai of the Gospel, and even if some will esrnpe 
witliont aotunlly * tasting dath ’ itadf, as is clenriy implied in Mark 
IK. 1, others most Imw thoir livee in order to save them for etomal life. 
And if some are thus to loiio tlieir live*, the Master munt allow the way. 
For if the moat certain thing about Jesus of Nazareth is that He was 
Intctwiely conaciDus of His special relation to the Fatlier in Heave u 
who liad sent Him, it » oqtisUy certain that Re regarded His Muuuon 
on earth as a call to servo, eome day the fkin of Man would sppvax 
from Heaven. TJion Ho would sit on the throno of His glory. Then 
he would rrnlly play Uio part of Messiah, for which He In* been 
‘ designated ’ in tlic Etenml Purpuw.' Hut at present He has como 
‘ not to be minurteTcd unto but to minister and to give up His life 
for the Gospel’s sakf. 

Wo have gut very near, you will perceive, to the ideas which 
underlie Mark x. 4€. Let us follow up this train of thought yet a little 
further. We have ewn from the Parable of tha Wicked Husbandman 
that Jesus eoiitcuiplated His death as Instmmantal in bringing on the 
great calaslrophu, Li the parsbio wo ore naturally most coneenied 
with tiio fate of tbo liusbandniun ; tho l>ay of Haokoning is chiefly 
thought of as tlio day uf pumiibrocnt for the winked inadnrs of the 
pcaple. For thunk, uf cutirso. tho Day of the Lord will he a catastrophe 
indeed, aud fur niauy utlieta ahm in * this sinful generation Hut for 
the real iMael, fur God’s chosen people, for thoee who are destined 
to lit down with Abrmliam and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
God. nay for Abmluim and Isaac and Jacob tlkeniaalves and the mt 
of the aainte of old.—for th«0 the Hay of the Lord will be the day 
of release and of rcfonciliatton. H brings in Hts Kingdom at 
tart , it uieatis that God ia reconciled with Hia people again it will bu 
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a proof that their sins are blotted out and remembered no more. If 
the death of the Son of JVIan brings on the catastrophe, then at the 
same time it brings on the reconciliation of God with those with whom 
He will be reconciled. The death works as the sacrifices at God’s 
altar were believed to w’ork, it is in fact a sacrifice. Not indeed 
for all, not for the Wicked Husbandmen, not for some out of ‘ this 
sinful generation But it will be ‘ a ransom for many Wlien the 
great Day comes, the nations will be judged, and the sinners in Israel 
will perish, but the true Israel will be delivered from their enemies 
and God will reign over them. He will come and visit His Vineyard. 

All this seems to me to be what is implied in the Gospel according 
to Mark. At this Congress we are not directly concerned with the 
really vital question, whether these ideas are valid, w'hether they do 
correspond to the real facts, or whether it was all a dream. Our 
answer to this will depend chiefly upon our belief in the Mission of 
Jesus and in the reality of the Kingdom of God, apart from the imagery 
in w’hich it has been from time to time embodied. But I venture 
to claim that at any rate these ideas are not Pauline, in the sense of 
‘ derived from St. Paul St. Paul’s doctrine of the convert’s individual 
justification through subsequent faith in the already accomplished death 
of Christ seems to me an adaptation of ideas such as those I have 
endeavoured to put before you, rather than a source of them. These 
ideas are all directly connected with Jewish eschatological ideas, 
thev have their roots in genuine Jewish soil, and therefore I see no 
rearon why we should not accept them as historically true, as being 
w hat they profess to be, the ideas of our Lord about His own Death and 
its meaning. 

There is yet another scene in the Gospel of 3^Iark w*hich appears 
to me to be told in a manner strangely inconsistent with what we 
should expect were it the product of later Cliristian reflection, and 
that is the story of the Last Supper. In Mark xiv. 22-5 there is no hint 
of a command to repeat the consecration or the partaking of the 
Bread and Wine, and the solemn asseveration, the ‘ Amen I say to you 
introduces not the consecration of the elements but ‘ I shall not drink 
any more of the fruit of the vine, untU that day when I drink it new 
in ‘the Kingdom of God ’. In other words, the next Feast wiU be the 
Messianic Feast. 

But if Mark liv. 25 recalls ii. 1 in its insistence upon the nearness 
of the new age, the preceding verse recalls Mark x. 45. The blood of 
Jesus will be blood of the Covenant, poured out ‘for many’. I do not 
think there would be any difference between &>m. a-oAAiv and tnrip iroUSv 
when we retranslate these phrases back into Aramaic. In x. 45 we 
find dm ro>OtMV, and in xiv. 25 wrip xoAAw. In the parallel passage 
(Matt. xxvi. 28) we ffnd ir<pl jroUir : it all comes to the same thing. 
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Thft of Jes^ 'a " for ' itiftrij*' infltcAd of ‘ niiiny." to tbo adv^nt^ 
of * mimy. And htm it com«t to bn * for iniiiiy ’ «'0 Jiot® to 
I vnntum ta iliiiik, not by t*iitii fmin Bu Pnolp but fitjiii tbA Gc^wl of 
Mark itftolf, frum tbo r^rabln nf Ihtj Wioki^ HiiBbandmon- 
wont to His^ di.'itith, beiU<3inn^ thAt by fio doing Ho ttm hrioging in tbfl 
Kingdom of God. Aji ft niattor of liistory, it brought into h^isg thi* 
ChriHtiftii ChtLTch. And to thmss who btslifiivc tJiftt^ nDtivithetftnding JiJ] 
nhurtcunungs and imporfflctioiu*. iho Cliurcb tft loally tmirufttwi by tJm 
Divinu Spirit, tho nwalt stands ad line jy&liiicfttion of the ootiren dooidini 
on And of tbe i^xpectation clierifibedi It i$ only tho trajiBlfttioa of 11 in 
phruAology of Jcwldh anplmtioo into toiTH« and coocnpiioOA suJtftbJn 
for other laudH mid ft nc^w ftge. 
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JESUS JERUSALEM 

PETRUS- U. PAULUSl jBERLLEFfiRUNG Dl 3L4liKU3E VAN€£LlU^] 
UND l>EFt NKUESTE EVANGELLtiNFUXU {GwtzU. asb Hijwr, t. I-JlJ l 

Von K. LIXCKK (GehL'mt) 

Bas Mftrknso^^angelium beeteht aiut dnor kiirzen VoTg^biehto 
(>lATk j. 1-15) und vitt S7j«nengTuppen: tl) KapnmaumMULnfMi^ 
(^1 Miiislons-. {3) (4) JeniA&lenuiznneii, dcinen die Ennnor* 

ur\g<!>n deA rotnJB, die Markup Anfgo^fnichnet hat, xu Orunde h’ngien. 
kS^hr vielee ist ftbor in pouhnif^hiini Sinnu weiter auagefuhrt. Kd Fat 
din Aiifgatm, Ur-MarkuR und panliniHche Bearbuitung, Gt^liiolite unil 
iJogniAtik xq untoni^heidnn. 

Den KApeniAumii7.nnc>ii (i. lO-iii. 0) liegt drr Bfiticht nber dyn Tag 
Vim Kapemaum stn Grluidc, an dum Jnau» Jehrund und licUend AUirinl 
aiifgDtruton ititi. Ami dvr Lehru ixi VoUiiiauht und duin ErzUidioii 
Wirkun in nod ¥or dem Haudy ded Putrua ontatobt durch Kuiubinatiun 
die neuo Leiire dur VolioiayUt deft Hoirii ubcr die Krankheit^cli^omMn 
Duzii iunuut AUmuchtav. undyr dyr Hcdumg oincs Aui^tatigco^ 
die VolluiedLt dor Sutidcxivcrgubmig und dcr Sundcrberufung, ondJidi 
die VuUniflcht gegenuber dem Gesefat In dm I'liilen. Ifn gaiiseu dnd 
ea aiebco Hinrdi’ollmftchtiizenon gewordon^ in denen Jeaufit dcr HeiJigt- 
Gottea, der Solm dea Monsdieii:, aJa dor GofleralboTollniaditigte Gotteo 
gfsuihjldHrt ird. Die Lahrftirkiiftmknit gegenuher don Sebrjftgdehrten 
tritt zumnk. JeauA wigt iwoh der Heilimg diw AiiRftAtxjgen einen eeht 
luvitiiuhen Geaelxeneifer- Din HnrmwoTto vnni alten Koek und dem 
neuuu Btiick Tueh, vom neunn Wein und den alton Sehlauebfui abnr 
»ind antrnumiatixd]. Jeaua walJtokein Koiiipmmiflfl. Hben^ nnlachio- 
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Liuten dift Aufisprfleho diis Sabh£kt«g^ifi&t7 filwrhAupfc. Ajh 

?jcMrteten v*rurteiJt. i^r Kdrl^n und vieTw Andm difr Art. J^iia 
fordortfl Ain« Kefigidn ddr IJtsh^ 7.11 Gott iind dm Mannchen. Did 
PliAriFUidr^ did mdh geedhlAgdri HAhm, flcchteii uinziibringvn. 

Dfts war dpr grcMHc "Tag ddr Erodriudg dcr Lelin^'zrk^iijilkf.'it in V^>11- 
macht dim C^eMetx der JudiUrr. 

In dm Mih«JD£UaSjiuiJi-;n (iiJ, 7-vui, 2^) wifd die Tiitigkeit, die 
ODlfftlletr vojn Staodpujikte der Juden- and ileideoMiPflTen fwiehil- 
dert- Je3U3. d^r ^Solln Oottea> dei- Soho (’Wtea d*s tfocilieten, iftt 
aU den iSomen entfremdtt. Has Volk ist venfttoekt and floll f» 
clftmJt Ihm vergelHiii wL‘rdu. Dur erate Zoyge dor Barmlicrdgkelt^ 
GortoH ht dor- Gadaroiicr, tier ^ £U don Soinon' gouindt wjrd und zu 
den Judon in der Dekapulis goht. Djo danger uiod verAt^Msktp sie 
vorstelioii weder dnfl Glciehnifl voiu Saefnarui. noch dna Speiftimgs- 
wunder in Gtilil^ und iinter den ileiden. ^Sfe eind blind and taub. 
Die ’^irkJiehen Jflngcr at)er wAten die, dennn Jarhs JsagtA: 'Euch iftt 
das Gehoimnis gegeben dee Keiehea Gottea.* die bejden Brurlerpaarn, 
die dcr Eeaingelfat in Galiliia und bciin GaatniahJe dm ZDlLncra ujtter 
den OaHten Tentcli^indcn Iduiljf um alo oiit aebt audem zuaammerj 
^iini zwehenmfib zu berufea. Dus wlrklichc Volk mircMi die Gemeii^ 
den^ die Jmmi in Galilua einjnal um uiek ren^aiuidle« J>aa GJeieJifna 
VOID SjatmiAuii Le^feiclinot deti ue^entlicben Untereehiod zwiHcbeu 
Judiia und Galdiui. Jesua wftriite vor deni iSauerteig dcr PJi*riftfteir> 
dcnoti i^old aueU dm U'ort grdt: welchem rhr measet, 

wird man cuek wieder mcaeen.^ Der Evangelist bat den SoJiIuka dm 
Tnges, (lie csaenjaclse Eacbnrifltiep ini A»ge, Jeeus Mihuf an diwem 
TugC dm i!^ymbol der Glaubeiwlnhcifc der GhTifftengemeindcn in 
Galiliia und Samanen. Din HeideninisKion u-inl firtillnet nut einfir 
dreifaclien Ajuiprachn und ebezdAllfl alu Wandertiitigkeitp zum teiJ 
ebenflo nllegoTiHeli ivie die Judenmiudoap gmoIiJJdertp in deui Getipracli 
mit der Gnetibin and in der Hellung dueu TaubtituniHieri und uuiea 
Blindum Von dvr EiUi^tcbung der GEiristengenidiidoiip din diu Ajxi^J- 
gmebiehte in Dainnakus^ in AattCK^bia vnraua^tat, obemki uie in 
Sumariunp ftngt cU^r EvangeUat kein Wortp Er aicbt in dcr Wdt nui* 
Judeu und Hctdeii und ertAhJt idlea naeb dem Grundaat^. dm^ dm 
Evungcliuni zuerat m den JudSem und clann zu don ileidon geknmnieR 
sd. J>iO bbasionatjitigkeit der Zwblf ist biwhrilnkt und bald zu 
Endc. ihr Ali«tioiMboricht diirftig und mcbtaRogefidp w^rend dor 
Jtoman von dem Todn dm Johannes boim GeburtstagHfeate dcs 
Horndui lebluJt und uiuffuhrJieb ersi^ilt wird. 

In don MoKiiaiiKZonon (viJi. 27“X. 52) gilt ea zunJicbjii featsctisteUun 
w&ruiu Jesusp angubbob aiiU-rwegs auf deni Gauge naoh den Dorfem 
bei Cueuturca I^ljppi, von Potrus der Christos genaiint irird. VleUeldit 
iifL litmus in der Kajacnatadt selbst vor den r^mi^bou Legaten gctrototi 
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als Fiirsprecher des galilaischen Volkes in schwerer Zeit, und ist 
deshalb, nach dieaem Eintreten fiir die Seinen, als der Gresalbte, der 
Gottbegnadete, verehrt worden, nicht im Sinne eines Messias der 
Judaer, wie es der Evangelist ohne weiteres als Meinung des Petrus 
voraussetzt. Eine schwere Zeit war fiir das Nordreich gekommen. 
Das sieht man auch aus dor Verklarung auf dem heiligen Berge Tabor, 
zu der der echte Petrusbrief (2 Pet. i, ii—das dritte entstand mit dem 
sogenannten ersten Briefe zusammen) den besten Kommentar liefert. 
Der Evangelist hat hier vieles hinzugefiigt in Bezug auf Mose und 
Elias, Taufe, Opfertod, Auferstehung und Messianitat. Echte Herrn- 
worte aus der Spruchkette in dieser Szenengruppe sind : Mk. viii. 35, 
ix. 40, 50, und die \nederholte Hindeutung auf die Geenna (ix. 44 flF.). 
Auf dem heiligen Berge entschloss sich Jesus zu dem letzten, dem 
schwersten Gauge : liinauf nach Jerusalem ! 

Die Lage in Palastina, das Verhaltnis zwischen dem Nord- und 
Siidreiche, war ausserst gespannt. Herodes hatte einen Einfall der 
Judaer unter Ezekias zuriickgewiesen. Dann erschien das ^Testament 
des Mose*, mit einem Kriegspsalm am Sclilusse, einer Androhung 
des gottlichen Strafgerichts iiber die Abtrunnigen und Gottlosen, die 
Bewohner des Nordreiches. Im Jahre 35 etwa erfolgte der Einfall 
der Jud^r unter Johannes, dem sogenannten Taufer, in das Gebiet 
des Herodes Antipas und der Uberfall bei Tirathana am Garizim in 
Samarien. Dazu drohte Gefahr von dem Araberkonig Aretas von 
Petra, der bei Josephus als der naturliche Bundesgenosse der Judaer 
und des Johannes erscheint. Am Ausgang der wilden Schlucht, die 
von der Hohe des Gebirges in das fruchtbare Nordreich hinabfiihrt, 
sehen wir Jesus und seine Getreuen im BegriflF nach Jerusalem hinauf- 
zugehen (Mk. x. 32), auch jene ebenso wie Jesus in Gefalir des 
Martyrertodes, besonders Jakob und Johannes, wie der Kangstreit 
voraussetzt, den der Evangelist ausmalt. 

Von dem Emste der Lage zeugt auch das neugefundene Evangelien- 
fragment. Jesus und der Pharis^r im Tempel, Auge in Auge einander 
gegeniiber—welch ein Bild ! Welche Sprache, voll Hoheit, Feuer und 
Kraft — voll Scheinheiligkeit und Selbstgerechtigkeit! Da ist, ^le 
Hamack richtig sagt, nichts von Nachahmung. Wenn irgend eine, 
ist diese Szene geschichtlich wahr, urspriinglich echt. Hein nach 
dem Gesetz und rein vor Gott, Waschung der Haut im Davidsteiche 
Oder geistige Lauterung im Himmelstau der Gotteskindschaft und 
Unsterblichkeit—das war die eine grosse Frage, die aUes entschied. 
Der Evangelist setzt an Stelle der Einheit die Mannigfaltigkeit. Er 
lasst Jesus reden gegen einen Feigenbaum, gegen Geldwechsler und 
Taubenverkaufer, reden iiber Vollmacht, iiber den Erben des Wein¬ 
bergs, usw., bis die Mordgedanken der Hierarchen sich allmahlich 
zur Tat verdichten. Er lasst statt eines Gegners, Levi, die ganze 
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KJerisei des idealjiidischen Priesterstaates der Reilie nach auftreten, 
Oberpriester, Schriftgelehrte und Volksalteste, Pharisaer und Hero- 
dianer, Sadduzaer, zuletzt noch einen Schriftgelehrten, der nicht feme 
war vom Reiche Grottes, weil er den Schwur der Essener, die Liebe 
zu Gott und den Mensclien, lobend anerkennt. 

Der Evangelist hat die Frage iiber Rein und Unrein in die Missions- 
szenen verlegt, wo auch der scharfen Kritik des Korbanparagraphen 
die Spitze abgebrochen wird. Der Evangelist lasst Jesus klagen iiber 
Verstocktheit, er fiilirt die Zwolf ein statt der beiden Briiderpaare, 
um sie als Urapostel der Judenmission, als das taube und blinde 
Gefolge des Messias zu scliiJdem. Die Blinden—das lehrt der neue 
Fund un^^iderleglich—waren die Hierarchen. Sie waren es auch, die 
niit Korban und vielen ahnlichen Bestimmungen den Tempel ihres 
Gottes zur Rauberhohle machten. Der Evangelist sueht das abzu- 
schwachen und kehrt das Verhaltnis der Jiinger und der Hierarchen 
uni. So ver^vandelt er den antinomistischen Galilaer Jesus, der als 
solcher in Kapemaum offen auftrat, in einen judaischen Reform- 
prediger, der sich um Reinheit des Tempels bemiiht. In Wirklichkeit 
hatte Jesus infolge der allgemeinen Lage ebenso wie einst Jeremias, 
der Anwalt der Rekabiten, um der Leiden seines Volkes willen Anlass, 
in Jerusalem selbst, als die Hilfe der Romer ausblieb, formlich und 
feierlich zu protestieren gegen die Vorherrschaft des Stuhles des Mose 
in Jerusalem und gegen die Vergewaltigung der religiosen Gemeinden 
des auch national selbstlmdigen Nordreichs. 

Jesus und seine Getreuen haben den Tempel wahrscheinlich nur 
einmal betreten. Das Betreten schon des geweihten Vorraumes 
(Hagneuterion) des Tempels war jedem Angehorigen eines andem 
Stammes bei Todesstrafe verboten. Das Verbot, auf einer War* 
nungstafel in griechischer Sprache, ist noch erhalten. Die Galil^r 
liandelten gegen dieses Verbot, und so batten sie nach dem Rechte 
des judischen Priesterstaates — dieses Earchenunstaates, wie ihn 
Mommsen treflPend nennt — ilir Leben venvirkt. Dass auch Jakob 
und Johannes von den Judaera getotet warden, bezeugt der syrische 
Bischof Papias von Hierapolis. Ostera 36—nach den Untersuchungen 
von Keim imd Hitzig—kam Jesus nach Jerusalem. Wenige Tage 
nach dem Feste traf auch Vitellius ein—zu spat! Die jiidischen 
Hierarchen hatten ihr Werk getan. Der Hohepriester Kajaphas wurde 
abgesetzt. Jesus aber war nicht tot, er lebte. Der Eindruck seiner 
Personlichkeit war bereits eine Macht geworden, die vollen Ersatz 
leistete fiir die leibliche G^enwart. 

Die Erinnerungen des Petrus lassen sich noch von der evangelistisch- 
paulinischen Ubermalung unterscheiden. Die Hohepunkte sind im 
GedlUjhtnis des Urapostels festgehalten: der Tag von Kapemaum, 
iiber den wir noch einen getreuen Bericht haben. dazu einige Nach- 
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k] ^ngo iiHA deif PrMUgt lind l>fepu t^tjon ^ d|o lAiidL^veiwmtiil uu^ 

In C^aJllJUi mit der von ^uoicirlw Boden und d*n da^ngehorjji^ca 
Wnrt™ gi^Ji di# Phnriftaflnind dflr aehdni?]i Sohilderung dwi 
Linbcamali]f»(, CrAng nAnli dnr KAiiCfvrstAdt^ di^ Vc^rkJimizig aitf 
hoiligen Bf?r^. der Gang nAeh nn-d dlc^ Ahj^^A rirm h die 

Markup »4r]bsl init vrk^btfi. Zii djpa^r L-lwlftfAniiiig doa hfij- 

gufu4ldcu<^ Fnigjnent. Eh glcklit nuffAlknd den 'erratisehen Blueken 
auf dem duguialiaukt^n Fulde dtm I^faTkanevangeliiimif.^ 

Fauliiiisch j»t die DuruoiiDlegiD, din CliriKtolngie nnd die EechatoJogie 
des Evfttigelifiten, tK^ndera die Fonnel der GlAubenafoidcning, die 
Enifulimng der der Junger, die Hci^btviiitligiingdeH P-ctrus, 

den SatADH in Pnrflon, und die lunteiluiig dcr Mcnseldaeit in Juden 
und HeidiMu femnr dAA stweitep auf M<ho (nnd Zarnthuatm] deutende 
Bild der Verkiarimg, din Mlaunneanspniehe gber Belli und Utiit'fu, 
die Vellnmelit der Bcmfong der Sunder, die EhoHeheidungifraxe u* a, m- 
PAulinj^eUe BrieTia iind Marknnevangeliutn verliallen Bleb ^u eiiiAiider 
win Alidrascb md Huggida. Bw Synkretismiia* der der paulinieeben 
Tkeglogie eigentiimilnli ist> ^'eirdt ainh aqch beim Evangelieteii beson" 
dnrs in dnr rborniiifltimimuig mit EmpedokleftK dnr, einat kockvendm 
im Bundn dnr PythagoMr, in oniiT Art Heilnndabiinli ala llnligioiui- 
lehrerp Propknfc and Airti* beaenders nuch aka Wuadertiitnr erschoint K 
und duEuun SnelnnwAFidcningRlehro antnr undnno auub von BAmonen 
fipricbtp die in daa Mncr gejagt weiden, gmz uie bui Cnraaa odnr 
Gadam. 

tin nJtea Evangnlium bnganii so t * Im filnf^seliiitnii Jalim dnr Regin- 
tijbg dcu Eiuaeni TibenuR kaoi Jnaus vud Xnxamt Lerab nanb 
KApemaunip eiuer Sl^dt in Gafjlaa/ Markioii entiiaiim noa clieKt^Eii 
Evangelitim die Tataanhep dnaa Je^im statt dca r^elmadiznp Mtrafnndon 
Gott^ der Judaer don gurechtnup den guten Gott vcrkurnligt liabtf. 
Biiji war der Untnruehied dea Alien nnd des ^^eqenH Lukua bat diLH 
Jubr 29 ii^nji Je^a auf Jubiuincs zii iaberttagnn vnraucht+ im Kumpfe 
geguu Jnniaalemp den Hoebsitz; und daa UrhiJd der Hicitimliie, mit- 
deckte JeauB die Itoligion, din univeimtn lletigien for oUe Bnuolmei' 
dw roimHcLDn Boickea. Dat* war die Waffo PK^photen dm 
VVertea uad dnr Tat —£a Volniacht von Gott dem Vater. Baas dicsKs 
itebgioii im Kampfe nnfdeckL ivmdn^—gerade aueh in IJirer roloalen 
Form-—utid im Kampfe Rieb bew^akren mmie, Jekrt die Gescluckte 
der Keligmn biii auf dea kewtigon Tflg» 

Ibia Chii^tentuDfi j^fc von Grund aiiB universal. Um dlie Wendt- 
Jw Zeiton erbJilkto in varsekiedeiion Lundiirii dea romiRehen Wuit- 
fuieln»t Himjuelfciaaat* auf Krden iiio geuehautp aber langai von 
dcii \ nlkem ereehnt> in Pemien, in Syrien^ mu BokunHten in Epknuiu, 
in Sunarien und Gidibia] din BJutne dex Eriwung. Ea war der idctile 
GecUuikn der xeinfften und innigsteiip iillgentuluon Venobning 
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doH Wien, in freior, umi^rlloh f<wter Vftriolniguzig dor Oora^nden dw 
uD^ichtban;!i:t Rdcbc« Ggttw rom Aufgac^s bis anm ^M«ler]gaTig« D10 
Frdclit 4 f dJosce ErlSftUitgBglaiibflnB kamHri dfta Landf>tti zii gtite, wobin 
Absuj( dcJ* t^miwhon Legioncn, dio Bowohnw mitwanderit’ii 
iiAch (Widoni. gwicbutit^ii Teileii dtei Roichc*. Sift wandurtflii am 
iwich Agypten und IHCauretaujuu, liocb Itcilfon nnd Siidgaliion, ati dip 
PotiiiMJ und den Rfaoiop uooL Eis^latid nnd Srlinttlaod. Es wimo& 
MithraBT’erohreTi iCanipbiicr und CAristen, 
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OBSEKVATIOXS ON THE GREAT CIIUKCH 
OF DAMASCUS 

By THE PRINCE OF TEANO. (Abstract) 

There |s a oomiaonjy Kct^ppUnl tradition tli*t in tJiu DaffciaflCPnP 
Ckthodral, during fi efirtam period after the Arab coaqueut Of Syria. 
MutftiJiuans and ChriJitianH pmcii^cd tboir reepectivu rites contera^ra- 
iiLOualy in the eanift buJldiiig, This tradition^ if critically e^mined, 
ran be shown to be Piroiieaus. The ehape and orieotation of the 
building render its pirsmiscuous tiee by the two comniumties extremaiy 
iniprubAble. Moreover, u syatemfttic study oi the Amhlo eonreefl 
ahowa that the older and more troKtisortby fluthoritiw know nothing 
of auoh a division of the chureh. The story appoara for the dial 
tiine in the writingis of historiam* of the dAth eentiJiy after tbo coti- 
qurat. Lastly tho pilgrim AniulfuSp who was in Damascus thirty 
veara after the eonqueatp proves by hie description of the Cathodnd 
that the Cbriatiena alone uiKd It in bia time^ 

[The piipe^ wjki eoncludjcd by the atoiy, Meflj namusd in ita wJCttHit vefiunii, 
of the mytinffr in whkh dis ehmeh pftwed from the haada of the OhiiBdiiEui inte 
thoM D^ the MuQuImam in thn lime isf the CAUph jd^WaiitLI 
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MONASTERIES AND MONASTrClSM IN 
CENTRAL ASIA MINOR 

Bv riERTBUDE Lt)^VTHIAN BELL 

I PKCTQS^ to mi bflfore ym Kun^ niiiiiDatic plauA' from cent^ 
Aaia ilingrp Anti to consider wkiit light ihpy ihmw on the JiiHtofy 
of wrly moiwttici™ ati the Anatolian (j!stc*n. My oWfvatioiift are 
the rank of mmv ^vork which was undertaken by Sir W. 
luid nivflelf laat year in a district wjuLli-weit of Konin, No one hiw 
aa yet studied the v^eiy numeroiui nionfi^terinttr tluj ruins of which 
amV*tt€!red over liill ond plain. Ti\o plants which I shall show you 
are the first that haifo l«?eii Juadwi and eAimot. iuifortuMtoly. be 
oompared ^uth nimilar conslructitma In partg of iho country which 
I have not vifiitod. Kor jm this my only diflicuJiy* The drawing of 
the plans win no fyiay matter owing to the temblo state of decay 
into which the nionajitericfi ha^e fallen and tlio intigularity of tho 
arehiteotural erhimiQi, The decay is due hi great part to the inferior 
quality of the \\'orkiuaniddp. All over central Asia xMinor, »o far iia 
iiiV e}t|)onnncD guesp tho good work was rcacr%”od for the chiuirhcs, 
while private Jioiua-s and moniistJc buildiuj^ were miserably poor in 
confltruotion. Tli« mmc traite oharatrterize carl 3 ^ monastin buildings 
in other c!fliiutrii*ii j till the woventh century moat of the Tnouasteiics 
of Europe were built of w'ood, and LriJiioir liaa pointed out that arcbi- 
teotural fonuloiutncsa was intimately cuimwted w tth the aLndcnco of 
a strict monaslie rule. The Jortrunner of the ordered comintmity 
wall the dobtaiy pscetie w'ho w'lis Hubmitted to no law hut that iiiipoticd 
by himaclf. As early m the tliml ccutuiy hermits and aiielioritca 
liad bt-gun to peopifi the dtiwerlfl of Egypt and to aeek refuge from 
persecution in the barren hilL. "Djc fame of holy men like St* Faul 
of Thebes and St. Anthony attracted others t« Kharu their aoUtfldei 
and the first nionaateiica wen; no inOte than a cnllecLioti of huts aivd 
oavco inhabft#d by anebodtee. Ttie fourth century wiw the gradual 
Organis^tioo of tlicise coluuieSp first by St* Pahonip thou by Sbeoute, 
In S57-fi St. Baail of Caesarea in Cappadocia vudLod the nionastoiiefl 
of Syria, Egypt, and SfesopoUiniiai and brought back tho rules to 
his own country^ The rapidity with ivhich the menastio idea travelled^ 
and the infiocnci^ It gained^ are the raoet astounding fentun:® in the 
w hide hutory Of iliristioii olvili^tion- 
Tlio early mouasteriee were of two kinds, tlie i^ura, a lootiely 
1 Th ut [Taper was lUiMrated by I astern »LidM. 
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orj^aiJzcd group of inonk^ living m K^pjLratB cAh urid rt-Hixrtiiig not 
inflccuratoly tbe soefeties of hi?rmitfl of tlie third ocntuTT, and tha 
Coenobiiiffi. the bonrlfl of the cozuznuiuty were mom 

cJwicly* In the \Vw 5 t thn CoenL^bluai eiidiid by ahaortsing into ilKolf 
All monafltic inipulfut^ in thu Euat tliu andzoritlc &pirli nevp-r piitJreJy 
rUmppMjffd, and the Laura vontino<^d to hold ft* mnii jude bj uido 
with the Cucnobiuui. TJie different ohuracter of the two typt^ ta 
Hrehlleeturitllj well n^arked. The Woflt goes fani^ard l-ou'urda tbo 
apkiklld devdopmentfl of whieh the ideal ploii of St. GaD \s rhovarhefit 
ejpating repre^ntarive, the Kaat hoJda largely to ft uomvwhftt Inehoat* 
eehemn* the tme heir tiy suirli coiumnnitjes ae occupied the i^attened 
ehnnpA and eella of eatnblishmtnta like that of Banit in Egypt. 
JuAtiiunn legislated in vain figftJnflt. the sjHtcjn of separate oellft, 
ordering in^lead common df™i tones and refertodes I hat tbu mOnJol 
miglit wiitcli Cfftch other night and day. 

Uddef eneh inrtiiencea an these grew up azid developed the monaatio 
iriB-tilutioiiB which St* Baad had implanU-d in ocntral Anatolia, hitiasell 
(he author of the min which in paramount in the tmtil tine davn 
Some of the buddings tlial ivc studied must belong to the earliest 
period ; the™ ia. ntt reudun for placing them later than the fifth century. 

1 have planned luonuatcrii-^ in the All pSiimmaiwi Dagh, in the Earadja 
T>agh^ and in Husuan Bflgh. On the mimmit of every peak I found 
a cruciform ehuTcb nr churtrlice connected in overy' cai*y witb ft sniiUl 
munaslie building. a nilo the ehurches oev in plan T^rfibaped 

eruihformy rooltxi with baiTcJ vaults sjid a dome. Two v^ampletf of 
such churches had already biy^n publisbed by Stri&ygouHkj^ one being 
a tunail chapel vdth a infoliate apsu IviEig near a large basilica and 
cneJosod by traces of monastic buildings. Crowfoot suggested that 
the chapel WAS a baptistery i Strzygowski uos iuolinodp rightly a« 

J l^sliove, to mgard it ns a nienioria] chapeh Ftenh evidoTtce has 
brought mo to the coticlusiwi that the oro^-sbaped church is the 
niemnrial diurch of central Anatolia, and 1 reject in every cA«ft the 
baptjHtcry bypothiMS. In the first plitc* we ha^-e found memorial 
ln»criptiozui on two of tlieso chapels ; secondly thoy occur fre<^iiently 
without a liurgvr chuiOh, but a haptiHt^ry' could sranroly stand alouc; 
third!V thev are aituatod on the Humiuita of the hills, ff^OOO feet above 
the wja \n the Kara l.)agli. 9,tKXlfeBt in Hnssnn Dngh, and such, situa¬ 
tions would be unreasonable for a baptislco> thcHigli they would 
accord w'ell with the traditioiis of tho land if the buildiogs can be 
taken as memorial cliuiehea^ 

1 regard llii.'se somJl lull-top monm^toriffl as estahhahmantB of clerks 
for the aervico of the abHue rather than as in the true sonsa moniistic 
Munaatma are mentioned in the fourth century, and De 

Vc;^u bidievcd oil the early Syrinn fonodations to be uf tliia ckaracter. 
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Whftt then wftv thcw little bodios of oierka fftoupod round a tucmOriAl 
(>hni«h H I bt^lioFo thp arwwtfr H) thiaquoutiun onn b** given frotn literary 
sources. At the Council of tliAlPodoii in 451, spwiul niCfiUon was 
made ol JfrtnooVi. oci:u|jicd by monks UvUig under an urcyiaondrite. 
who tts# pot recogiiiMil m equal in rank lo tlie bead of a mOUMtory 
propt-r.^- Niwen in hw lH-r^ting dt* KIotlcnrfAtns im E/^itrrnrit 
liQS suggefltod tliaL these Mfmoria miiat bo oonnwtad with the J/orfyno, 
w memorial churelics, which am known to imve bi^ji so common in 
Asia Minor. The architectural evidence seems to mo to justify Kisaen’s 
conclusion to the full; the Jifftawriun lies in ruins upon every bill, 
a tiny monoateiy stunding round a lueiuoriai church.' Tli« owt 
Hgnificaiit eKamplfl of ibo iijcmorial miMiiatctj' Is A ruin that occupies 
the highest peak of the Karo Dagh. MuLulctcji. A few’ feet below 
Ike elioreh we found two Hittitc iimfiptions carved on eitlier side 
of a pa ssage or gateway, which was formed by an outcrop ol rock. 
We believe it to have been a mountaiu sanctoaiy, a Hittite Higli 
Place, the fiiwl that lias yet been fomid. From the period, therefore, 
of the earliest Anatolian ciriliaation this mountain-tup had been 
regarded as sacred ground. Ttic ancient gette. calling llicmsclvcs by 
other Daiues, contifiu(>d to be H'orsbipped there; I bo Christ ians le- 
aanctiried Mahaletch by building upon jt a luetiiorial ohurcli. and 
monasUiry. And here aguiu wc Dine in touch with one of the oldest 
trwliUoiis of the country. Sit W. Ramsay long ago cam# to the 
conclusion that in Aaia Minor there was no holy place without a burial; 
that a meranrial chapel should have existed on overy luU-top goes 
far to prove his view', Tlic tradition is nut y#t dcod : I climbed to 
ibu toj) of Haawui l^agh to visit the ruins of a criiciform cliapel, and 
found the Bummil to bo to tills day a plat-o of pilgrimage, naiiclified 
by a Moslem grave. 

ftfiHwi the lull.top memoriala then? were other small monaeUc 
ectablishmciils. some of them on thii low ground, and some ua tlic 
Sidra of the mountaiiu. Tlier# is one that atanda on a shoulder half¬ 
way up Hussui Uogli (Boa Daghj; I found another, si nearly regular 
in plan, near the fool of the sanie moutitain. and with it may be 
DompanxI a ruin in Bin Bir Kliiwe, tko loavr town of tha Kara JJagb. 
In this upper town. Deghil®. there is a group of buildinge which has 
in all probability a different history^ il wt!> are right in our conclusions 
Bs to its origin, it throws an interesting liglit open monastic develop* 
nwnt. Wo have here a houso with n memorial church, the nartliex 
Ol wbiek oontairua graves. The houflo and ckureli a» connected by 
a prolongation of the iiarlhex and by a portico, both of which w'oit 

' it is w«li to mentian that Iho nW laeaiarfes wu uml jvry loosdy. 
Sir W. EotiiiHiy (jives on futancAwliete the mepuu-iuH was a gramtoac msdtrliy a 
dneun for kimsdri CHitt and BttMvphe* of ffir. 0?i2, ud so often. 
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added at different periods covering nearly a hundred years, as can 
be shoi^Ti from the architecture and from inscriptions. Behind them 
lies another chapel in a walled enclosure which contains graves; it 
is, however, impossible to say what is the exact relation of the chapel 
to the church. The kernel of the whole group seems to have been 
in this instance a private house. Now it was not contrary to early 
custom to turn a house into a monastic establishment; I need only 
cite the example of St. Gregory, who converted his owm house into 
a cloister for his monks. Architecturally the point is not without 
value. I suspect that there was little structural difference between 
the private house of central Anatoha and the early monastic establish¬ 
ment. The one grew out of the other just as simply as the monastic 
life grafted itself upon the domestic, and the absence of any very 
stringent monastic rule made it possible to use the secular building 
for rehgious purposes without much alteration. 

There are three buildings in Deghile which show a very considerable 
advance in the monastic ideal; they prove that the Coenobium with 
its stricter organization was not unknown to the plateau. The best 
preserved of the three consists of a series of large chambers disposed 
round two sides of a square. The church, which I believe to be 
a later building, lies on the third side, but there are traces of an 
earlier wall which shut in the court on this side, and possibly the 
original chapel formed the south-east angle of the square. A great 
hall with columns down the centre must be taken as the common 
refectory; the monks lodged in a number of parallel chambers; 
then follo\v8 a vaulted storehouse or stable, a large room with a cup¬ 
board set in the thickness of the wall (lodging of the prior ?) and 
a tower-like structure at the comer. Almost the same series of rooms 
can be seen in the second monastery; the third is more completely 
destroyed than either of the other twn, but a long line of ruined 
foundations show' that its large chambers stretched for a considerable 
distance along the slope on which it lies. 

These three monasteries formed part of the defences of the town. 
We have reason to believe that during the period of the Arab invasions 
(700 to 800 roughly dated) the Cliristian population of the Kara Dagh 
turned Deghile into a fortified stronghold, its position, high up on 
a shoulder of the mountain, giving it many strategic advantages. 
We can trace a roughly constructed wall that linked together church 
and chapel and monastery on the south side of the towm ; one of the 
monasteries guarded the approach from the lower town; a second 
formed the north line of the defences, while a third held the centre 
of the west side. The question that naturally suggests itself is, 
whether the monks who occupied these great houses may not have 
belonged to an order that combined a military with a religious life, 
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a prototype of the miUtary orders of the middle ag^. I* '® 
ficLit that one of the inscriptions on the church att^hed to the 
monastery in the centre of the town is a memonal inscnpUon to 
a certain Philaretos who is said to have ‘ died in the -wax ‘ 

it only in Degliile that the monks seem to have been charged with 
the defence of the city. In the lower town a monastery stands hke 
an outpost over the road that leads from Koma. The rmns cover 
a bit of high ground north-west of the town P^**^^** 

always have been considered an important one; for Sir W Ram^ 
found on it traces of a much older fortification belonging to the pened 
of the first civiUzation in the Kara Dagh. Here, as on ^aleteh, 
the Christian buddings re-occupy the site choron by the onpn 
inhabitants, and the memorial chapel of a Chnstian s^t or o y 
man consecrates the point that had formerly been placed under the 

care of a more ancient divinity or hero. ... t 

I am not concerned here to discuss the architectural features o 
the plans wWch I have submitted to you. They do not as » ™® 
suggest any very specialized scheme. A church or churches with the 
clerical buildings grouped about them as the lie of the ground per¬ 
mitted, the whole surrounded by a wall that was supplemented m 
far as possible by the outcropping rock of the site, these are the main 
features of the central Anatolian monasteries. Generally there was 
an attempt to provide some kind of open court within the enclMure, 
and the vaulted cistern that contained the water supply was placed 
in it. We may look in vain for anything resembling the mediaeval 
monasteries of Europe, with their infirmaries and libraries, guest¬ 
houses, and store-houses. Monasticism in central Asia Minor was 
a much less corapUcated matter. It was closely interwoven with the 
common life of the people. The ascetics w atching over remote slmnes 
in the mountains were but a development of the ancient tractions 
of the land; the warrior monks of the fortified monasteries in the 
towns took their share in the civic existence by contributing to its 
security, and their important duties led to a higher organizatiOT 
which is reflected in the buildings they inhabited. It must not be 
forgotten that church and monastery were the only civic monuments 
of the land. Such records of the life of the community as were kept 
■were placed upon the sanctuaries.^ If we are ever to arrive at any 
realization of the history of the people, a liistory that shall be more 
than a bare catalogue of invasions and battles and the birth and 
death of emperors, it must be through the evidence offered by the 
architectural and epigraphic remains of religious foundations. 

‘ The office of tribune is mentioned in an inscription on the fortified monast^ 
of the lower town, that of eponymous tribune in a painted inscription on another 
large chnrch« 


I.ES CONKRERIKS RELIGIEUSES DANS 
L'lSLAMlSME ET LES ORDRES MILTTAIRES 
DAXS LE CATHOLlCrSMR 

Pab g, bonet-mauby 

Os aujuiird^htLi y a dans Ic* iuvriiImaii pTi^tT^ 

et defl tiuinU, dea ct dcs c&nfrdriefl Cra? der- 

nicrua ont mvm^ jou6 ua mlc trdg aetij, non aoulemflfnt dans ]r dsvdop- 
pvmijnt de mals en poIitiqi]&, el aiuRsi dans !m gueirea desi 

Ara1>i:a E;oiit^ lisa nMions ohr^t jenncft, poBseaKiooB de 1 h France 

eu jUdque non a ont appris h l-es mteux connaitre. Je me propeec^ giKraoe 
ftiii ^tudea de noe oftloinni et do noa interprutts,^ I_ de nwberoher 
Je Hen et la date dn naiBaxixiec dn cnito dea saints et dee oonhi^defl 
mu^Inianes; II, de rappokr bricvemcnt rorigino des prim^ipauK 
otdres miiitajroK et niilitmila du CatlioUelBme^ enfin ITI.de mVjiquArir 
e^ly A eo des Tap|K?rtH eiitru C(S ccmgr^ations des deux cidtea rivaux ^ 
oii ent eu lieu loury points dc contact ? at lee fondateurH dea confreries 
muRuJiTLAiieB tint eopi6 les ordres oetholiqnes on nKiproqucmcult 
TeUea wont Ish queutieiis sur Jeequellea je vondfaie upporter im peu de 

I 

Apr« li mort de Mohammedp et k iniisum quo le Fnspbdte dispAraiB- 
ijait dans 1ft gloire de sou apotliikioe, lea croyanta ^ptouv^renl Je l»floln 
d^nvoif ftupr^ d'Allah dea iu6diatciir$ plus fneilement aecMBihles 
-qne SloJtamined ou lou anges^ pour faire eiCAtioer leuni pri-^rsfl- On 
eommeinia par attribucr ftUx euiia do Mohammed nn pouvoir d’inter- 
eeeeion aupr^a de Dicu, oa les ftppelit —eefiirent lea premiors 

AaintH—^el bieiiiot on hm nttribuft le pnovoirde faira dea miracka. 
Chanim a ift ap^lftlJt^, La mut dn 27 du Ramadan eat la pltia prupk-e 
pour invoqaor Jes wm^lis {LcUH d AWr). Puia, on ^kvu on Icor 
houncur up monument, plua ou mains grand, suivant luor puisssneo^ 
(kmtlbah on deviant lequel on alLume La nuit line lijnpo qul briije 

perp^tuoUoment. C^eet 14 quo chaque amite, i ranniveTSaLro de 
nftitjoanoe dti iiiiiraA>uip le* p^Ierina vionneut iK>rtcr Iti^ura pn^res 
et leura ndiaudes. Lea Muaulmoos ont ftussi lenm aaintcfl nu rAnitixi/, 

' Lr Rimi. ri KkomuJft AJgar, lflS4. — A Lo Qiitelkr. L€$ C^^nfrriiet 

rdigievtm ^ ParK 1^7*—Depont et Coppoknl: La Vm/rmt* 

rdiffUtua Ali^r, 
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mats en petit nombre. Le culte des wou^lis est encore aujourd’hui 
florissant en Egypte, au Maroc. etc. Si cette v6n6ration offre des 
ressemblances avec I’hagioduUe des CathoUques, U y a pourtant des 
difiF^rences 4 noter': 1 le wou61i n’est pas, comme le samt cathobque, 
canonise par une autorit4 eceWsiastique, mais par la vouc popula^; 
2 il n’est pas vinM dans les mosques, qui sont consacr^ exclmve- 
ment au culte d’AUah, mais dans la koubbah ou la turbeli. lieu presume 
de sa sepulture; 3 on ne fait du ‘saint musulman’ aucune repr^ 
sentation ni en sculpture, ni en peinture, tout au pliw est-il parfois 
question dans sa 16gende d’une aakina ou aureole, qui entourait son 

visage pendant qu’il priait avec ferveur. ^ j • i 

Les Musulmans ont aussi leurs ascetes et leurs moines. Les dermcMS 
(de dmmis. qui signide ‘ pauvre ’ en persan), originaires de la Perse, 
se distinguaient par leur pauvret4 et leur ardeur 4 la pn4re. Ils se 
group4rent d’abord au nombre de deux ou trois fokrad&na 
appel6es ribata? analogues aux ‘laures’ des ermites de la Th6baide, 
ou aux lavras de la Russie contemporaine. Devenus plus nombrei^ 
ils formerent des zaouias ou couvents, en g6n6ral prds la tomte 
d’un marabout. II y a eu aussi des couvents de femmes, par exemple 
celui qui fut fond4 en Egypte (a.d. 806) par Zejnab, sumomm^e la 
fUle de la Bagdadaise, et un autre 4 Monastir, pr^s Sousse, en Tumsie. 

Quant aux confr6ries musulmanes, ou ‘ Soci6t4s de Khouans , elles 
sont dues 4 trois causes: 1 le besoin d’honorer les marabouts morts ou 
les saintes; 2 le 90 ufisme; et 31’esprit d’association et de propagande. 
On salt le role capital que les confr^ries des Almorayides et des Almo- 
hades jouerent au Maroc, puis dans I’Espagne jusqu’4 1273. Ce 
furent encore des derviches, tels qu’Abd-el-Kader, Alipha-Bah et 
Othman del Fodio, qui furent 4 la t«te des insurrections politico- 
religieuses au nord-ouest de I’Afrique au xix* siecle. 

Les caracteres propres du Khouan, ou moine musulman, sont, 
comme pour le religieux cathobque, la pauvret6 volonteire, la vie 
sobtaire ou conventueUe, consacr^e 4 la pri4re et aux mortifications, et 
le zele missionnaire; mais il differe de lui par le manque de continence. 
Le trait caract^ristique de ces confr6ries est I’appel 4 la guerre sainte 
ou djehad ; on distingue les Chadebya, les Qadriya, et les Senoussiya. 
Ce dernier ordre, fond4 par Mohammed ben Ab el Senoussi (m. 1839), 
est d’autant plus r6pandu et redoutable en Afrique qu’un Khouan 
peut s’y affiber, sans cesser de faire partie d’une autre confr^rie. 
Son cheik I’a enroll sous sa bannidre—les tribusguerri^res du Ouadal, 

‘ Goldziher, *Le Culte des Saints chez les Musulmans,’ Bevm d'hidotre ^ 
religions, 1880, pp. 180-206. Comp. Carra de Vanx, Le Mahometieme et le Ginte 

arien, Paris, 1898. .. j ,• v 

• La premiftro ribat fut fondle au Maroc, en 1040, pris du marabout d Abdallah- 

en-Yacine. 
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du Fc3E£tui, BoEigk&zi, HH Uictiqu^) cat d<^ fair^ lc v\d^ mitoiif 

dt^ Eurup^ue et puin du Ict^ aii^aulLr. 

Touted urit d^iuUciird uiic oiKftiiisaticni d^mblabte. A bur t^te lio 
trouvo uii ohoUc, apirituel du fcndAtaur d% la Gonfr^c ut 

t^d^nt p[^ do dA- tonibc. IJ a ^da ordrca dm Khallfea du 
AM Jieutcdotits et dcs mi dic^siigflrfl. oliarg^ de p£>rUjr bgu ordrcs 

mi'Si diff^rentrai zAcmtAA ou monaatArea. Cliacuufi u poor chef m 
moqaddfM ou pnourn i]id a sour aea ordira leu Klicuaiiu ou frGiXia ot loa 
KreddetTHJtt aortc fn^rcR bia. Lc nioqaddt![ii vcLUo k Ibsrecutiod dm 

jusLructiou£i du chciic ct 4 robsen^Atton dm ntea ; il mt du 

r^ducatiou dcs novices ot preside k rinitiaticMi dea nonireaiix mGmbn^ 

qui s^cugRgmt 4pmtiqiior royiwance, la dLfKir^tiuD^ Gt Ic dovoUGinuiit. 
IJ y a clinquo ann^p 4 la ^&nuTa npntralci uhg imaeiubl^ gGuende on 
abapitin He la Gojrfr^rio- 

II 

Voyons jiiaintenant Job nrdni'B jiiouaj^tlquca catholiquca. Nona nc 
traiteroTia ici quo de ccin qui out jou^ un idle eonqibrAUt fife mia* 
aionruiirCp et qu'un peut uppclcr d'uu soul mot ies ordrea 
Ce* ordrea amit dc ruiiioD du jaionacbiaiap At d* la chrvalerit^ 
k roGcai^iuu dtfl croiaud^^ trontre les SaiTiUEinfl [Oripnt) ou lea ^faurua 
(Eapagne). Lua papea, Jaloiuc do maint^nir Jn bon nrslre pariuJ ks 
Groia^. voulurcnt rcJiforoer la dii^cipUno mUitairTrp qui B'dUik moiiti^ 
maufOsBiitc^ par Lo triplo vmu aicuiafltiquo. Ha cnGDiurug^rcat doao la 
furmatteu dWdrea do moinc* Hoh demierB Hkpgagoaiout 4 fairo 

auE 11111110^10$ uno ^orre 4 morot. pnncJpaiLX fmeat: I Ics €bcv$' 
liars du Tomplo ou TompUers (a.i>. 1 lift)i 2luuChevaliers de SsiuWean 
do Ji^rui^bim (a,i>, 1143)^ qui, apn^ hi reprise dc la Palestine par las 
8azTa;^iiV3^ prirent le nom du Cbev&liers do KhodeSp puift dft CbevaJiora 
de Malta ^; 3 las ChesTiliefS Tuu toniques on Ujospitoliors de Saintc-Mane 
dfl J^fuaaluin (A.D. qui 4 psrtii do m consaejnenent 4 la 

con\’^n5ion deR Sla ve*, payeui de la iVuase orientalepet do LaCourlauda] 

4 loH Chcviilters Forte-gJiftivo> employ^ da memfi a la conTendem 
par la force urjai^ dee pajem do fivonie (a.d, 1202)^ qui be fandirGiit 
avfsc I'onLfO prec^ent. Vers la mime^poque^ ]*auUiB bout do rEuropCi 
panirvut on Fortagal (5) Tordro des Chevalienj dMvis (a.U. 116(2}, 
ut cu Espagno celui do Calatrava (a.u. 11 5S), fonJe pur dcs moinoa 
BcnedictinSp transform^ on chevalicni, pour lu conquute et dbfeuso do 
la viilo d'Oroto eontro ]ea MauretP; Q cclixi d’AJeuntara food^ aur lea 
fronti^rvH do la Cuatidu, pouf la d^fetldra ot ep^eUlemont la Viergu 

^ |jca CbcvAlU^n^ dD Solnt .lfAD, ou Jduumius^ gnt r^blii uu xix* 
eofliine Ho?|iilAlk-rs Alt'umgnftf |ur 1« rt4 d« Fniiic* Fii>4t6ru7 GuillAuinu ZT 
Eire Augleterre; dimd cv dfrntpr pays Oi out fumib dci Hopitaux, puur 
HGonra IjIpswlH en K'lnio do gaeri^ on A la campojpie. 
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immftCuhV> oontra li-s LiBd^lea. Ct-# domkrfl. hilt 1« pbint^fl dm 
inttrw do !a villfi Toiaijw. fturent autoritf^ i w maritT{A,D- IMO). Toub 
cos ordt^ aTaicnt fi T«?« otsaniHatitra: h kar un 

Srwid-maftre militbii-'), rt^-etn d’lia pan voir ab^dlu. 

Afl ciiviflalcat tmis ^ prftrta, J« cbtvslif^ Ira 

fr^rm jwi-vaiils. On n^tMit initk den ^iin-uvi^ iDyst^riwiBra 

Tftdoutablis. Tons ^taiunti tcnns m fliwrrt rigoufcd* «t 4 ToMu?- 
ranrn. vb-A- via du grand- maitn? ct do lieutonan Ui, On tcnait ^'haqmi 
amAe lui Ctmpitro dn roidarc* !*§ ckmiere oiiirv» militAifra difr- 
pSTurcat apnAs la con^a^to do la Yerre-Saiiito par l?o Tnrca rt api^ 
Ift ccavorflinn d"Albert do BmndelKnijg, grand-maitro dra Cbcvalilera 
Teatoniqura, an LutUtraniame (a,d. ift25). iLaia, (dor« m^me. tiaqiiit 
en E.'q>agnn la dee J^ltes f|nL bien que wa mnlnm jie portubiaeat 

point Iwi arm«ip fitaieiit WBontielloment militaires. ttint par cur lu^ 
rarohie qno par leur difleiplino et la guerre inort oontTio le ProK'etim- 
tismo 1 cfi faivni enit qul d^chakkreut hu r rAlloiHngrio Iw hormiis do U 
Gof m de Trento ans. Plus pi^ de L6oii im solTit la iraditloit 
dcs grandu papM dffl si* et xii* uieek'^, lorsqn'tl Antnriaa k Oardinnl 
Lavigene, arohovftquo d^Algcr, inatitucr la nuHco d« Pf^rea aria^ du 
Sahara» dite ^P^re* blance/ pour la protection dm n^grea cht^tietifi 
i?t la Hsinto guorm contre k*® marehands d^coolATm, 


IIL 

B nooB restc A osaminor eViJ y a en dea rapporta erttro ke oonfr^ries 
mujulmanco et Ion cirdrcH miUtaireH on znilitkiiita catboUqueAh Lea 
lines et lea autres a'Atant d^v<»lopp^ paTalkIciuent dn XCF an XYi^sWclOi 
e’eet & Cett* ^poqoo qn'ils ant pu eiitrrr en relatione^ Ok ont-tla on 
dee pointfi de contact f D^abard^ on Pak^Lltie el eO filgypt^K temps 
dfrs eroiaadra ^ pendant Jes tn&veBp on m\i que les Ternplioro et Iw 
Johannitesenrp.nt de fr^uentM lappurta avee k'fi Sarrasdne ^ r eiwiiite, 
an Magrnht o^eat-i-dire, an iiord-DUt^t de TAfiiquOi ok lea mart bands 
de PiHo et de C£ncep de Marseille et de Barceloncj faisalent lo commei™ 
avec lea MuauLiiiaii!j de Timisfie^ d’Algerie et du Maroo^ iJjuw re 
demier payil n»t*it tneore au XtU*' $ieele qiiolqnes ^gliaea cliritiennea. 
Lea ^mira do Tufila, de Tlemceii Je anttim du Maroo, avaient k kur 
aerviec des /rend^;Wp c^eoLftr-dire dta troupea fran^toea oit e^pagnnleaL* 
Maia c^est en Eapagno qae eoa rapporta furent le phia ^troita. Ce 
fnrtnl aana dont# lea conf dm Almnhadra et dea Almoravidca qni 
angger^ront aux FoTtugalfl ot Kapagriolfl Tldw et rarganiaatiau dea 

* GmUaiimo de Tjt+ Crtronigwe dw h CreMm/r* Jaequra dp Vllry^ ^iwu 
Leaning, hlaihan dtr WtUf. 

* Brlu-Lfttrle» Mdatinn* du me nafiimr tAriHtnne*^ dan^rAfn^^ 

oeddudattf l^ariis LOaa 


ri. ^14^5 

ordm d'Avli^ CAlatrai'ii, €^1 d'Ali^Mitar* j Ic# deux dirrnjers notm 
QCUlt umbea* I>'aillpura, hl^-n apr^a la conqu^U? dc^ Gtenode left Svantes 
fuftnt tol^r^ dana le midi dp rBapagiiu; pur ^xepipfe, la ecvnfr/iriji 
vnueniltnana dp* Qodrija o^tn ful cipiUo^o qu>n A,r>. lf5iS4- L^in- 
duenciP arabn s*y pmtangi^a jusqu'j!^ k Efi dii xvi” p# dont raichi' 

tcatuTPp 1 e {^mtiimtv la LuigyUi k* u^ojiLfa, k ftt mvitip lo cuU^* 

oitrtni d«i prvuvt'S touIUplcs, Som no traitcronis ici qu€ Ic iknikr 
puinL. 

'S[^ Dis'ulufyyr dans sa boUo aur la PridesiiTialiwi cf ie 

arintrf dtjuJit kJt e»pagnoi^,^ a dimontrt qur Its priucipatix 

p&iMnnagsi* Ji^nuit cloiia k^s piCxios do Caldororti do Oeri'antas, ot du 
SaftV«Kir& sont imbud du do^mo do lu pNkioatiimiioni qui k trait 
imo Utt^ature ditc o/ycmwdd fitait fiorita on languo cuslilkuio, mais 
caraot^ristique du b tli^io^^* coranique. Jugqu’uu xvt siCislu* tout* 
&x€e des uiirsut^rta arabos I on trouva dcs vura do la Vulgate gfavM 
ell IctLrt^ foufiquO'S aujc pnrtoa do plusiours uatkMraJcs. Ikiiis beaiiponp 
d'^Linies on lisait TofHw ot les Evungilcs, troduitft cn Aralw^. IVlufliil- 
m &mtt et Cllrctionfi rhbmaieiit parfob lea meuaes foto»i par <>xemple 
la nuit de la Saim-,reanp pendant loqncllo on obaorroit nne sorte do 
treve do J>ioiJ. D'api^if tous ocs rapports, on jib aora pas etoniiu do 
tTOUVor, dans la coturtiliitioil dos oon^uc par uli miUtaijfO 

ospagnni. tant d'anulogios avoe leo r6gl^s do eertaincs coufr^'fic^i musul- 
manoflt par pxeaiplc li*® Uliadebt'O^* tnuta do re^^^iiibhintO $oiit 
au noRibro d-n quatre : 

1 Quant k fiisprit ut Tobjet dea deiut ordras, toca dcus SOnt do 

mjatiquo iiiapirationp raftia aveo nne tendauco tuilitanto et agroaaiw^ 
tnus deux fumiit fond^fi " ad maioi^m Bei glorbun * Ot lo triompho doa 
vraia enjyonta sor los Infideles ^ i^^uJuiuont pouir loa Cliadcliyai. e ost 
Mohaiianicd qui k PropkeU', tandis qu^AUX yoiix d'lgnooo eVat 
J^nia qui ost lo ™i PmpUtUc ou ot lo Pape oot aon vlciuru inir 

k tCITO. 

2 Bans la mpthudv do pr^Tation ot k e^r^uionJe d'lnLtiation, lo 
KOvioiot de» Khouaiis date doux ans et da vantage; ii uonakle du«a 
PaecomplisMemem de cortafna travaui domfjstiquo^t et k ruoUatlon do 
pri^roa- Si-CbodcU, fondataur dua CliaduliyaT Ot Abdcr-Eftbmarfc+ 
fondatcur du» Kalicnaniya^ ont prus^rit 4 loura adoptes dea * e^xofvloos 
fqtirituek ^ quL produlwat ckez etet one tfuroicitatlon niontalo, donnant 
lieu HCHiv^eiit 4 de« phooom^nt’* ky&t4nquo«. Or on Rait qae Job 
■E icrviUuaplrittialU^ d'Ignace do Boyola ditorniinent une ohsoBsinn 
montolo et uod aniubiJatloR do k voJonti^- 

* Diiiilifoy« Xff irogf^Ma Nblitrti Ju V Ajju* 

dAmie dM Scimw mornlM p* jwkijqoM, Parif, Biai IIW^ 

* Heimaiut ^inikr, £fa te Compaynw * Ignatf tf laints^ 

parii. tiWX. 
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3 H y a aussi des ressemblances frappantes entre la c6remome 
d’initiation des Khouans et la prise d’habit d’un religieux catholique. 
Le nouveau frdre est interrog6 par le cheik sur sa foi en Allah 
et Mohammed, apr^ quoi il prete serment de lui ob4ir en tout, de ne 
jamais abandonner la voie, ni r6v61er Voueid ou formule de priere 
sp^ciale k la confr^rie. Le cheik alors lie le ntephyte,par un cordon, 
au bras des autres Khouans et lui coupe deux cheveux 4 Tocciput. 
N’est-ce pas une sorte de tonsure?^ 

4 Mais ce qu’il y a de plus frappant, c’est la ressemblance entre le 
gouvemement et le principe de la discipline des J^suites et les confreries 
musulmanes. A la tete de celles-ci est le cheik ou grand-maitre, 
qui a un pouvoir absolu sur les naqib, les moqaddems et les Khouans. 
II ne les consults que s’il lui plait et les r^voque h, son gre. Les sub- 
ordonn^ lui doivent une ob4issance aveugle. ‘ Tu seras entre les 
mains de ton cheik,’ dit la regie de I’ordre des Rahmaniya, ‘comme 
le cadavre entre les mains du laveur des morts. Ob^is-lui en tout 
ce qu’il ordonne, car c’est Dieu meme qui parle par sa voix. Lui 
d4sob4ir, c’est encourir la col^re de Dieu!’ Lisez, maintenant, la 
lettre d’Ignace de Loyola aux J^suites portugais sur I’ob^issance, ou les 
Constitutions de la Soci6t4 de J^sus (part vi, ch. i), et vousy trouvez ces 
mots: ‘Que ceux qui vivent dans I’ob^issance se laissent menerparleurs 
sup^rieurs comme un cadavre, qui se laisse retoumer et manier.’ £t 
si Ton objectait qu’Ignacc n’a pu connaftre les confreries musulmanes, 
je r6pondrais que, d’apres les biographies ecrites par des J^suites, il s’est 
rencontre au moins deux fois avec des Musulmans et a discute avec 
eux sur la religion; d’abord en 1522, lorsqu’il quitta le chateau de 
Loyola, pour resider k Manresa, et, Tannee suivante, lors de son sejour 
a Jerusalem. D’ailleurs en sa quahte d’ex-militaire, il avait certes 
observe la foi robuste et la forte discipline des Khouans. 

Voici nos conclusions: 1 Les confreries musulmanes, pas plus que 
le culte des woueiis, ne sont une imitation des saints ou des ordres 
monastiques catholiques, mais ils sont le produit des memes aspirations 
mystiques; elles eurent pour berceau I’Arabie, I’Egypte et le nord- 
ouest de I’Afrique. 

2 Ces confreries ont exerce une influence sur les ordres militaires 
catholiques, entre autres sur les Templiers, les Chevaliers de Calatrava, 
d’Alcantara, etc. C’est surtout en Espagne que Ton trouve leur 
empreinte profonde, par exemple, dans la constitution des Jesuites. 

3 Ces confreries, entre autres les Chadeliya et les Senoussiya, exercent 
encore aujourd’hui une action missionnaire et militaire considerable 
au nord de I’Afrique, et particulierement au Maroc. 

4 L’Islamisme est done loin d’etre immobile et degenere, mais, 

* R. P. Louis Petit, Lm confreries musulmanes. Paris, 1902, chez Blond. 
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obdiefion^ aux lUL-mcs^ Imu psyeLultigiquui quJ mi pr^de au d6vdgp|H> 
mmi deg autrce cultes, il a «ujvi «oii dvdiutitm propre vi g'e&t ac- 
CN>tmziod^ Aux b^ioiog du cc$vj^ Iipidaij) ct atuc div^ti^ 
radtt jufttemont Hdudogr du pfdj;;r^ de Ja forme neli- 

gieciM «t graved an fond du ciieur de tout 


I a 

L*At;THEXTIClTJi DES CANONS DE 
SARDIQUE 

Pah E. Cii. EABUT 

La qucatlou quc j^abordc unc do^ plug mipurtuiitos h 

K^adro rjiigtorjcu do hi papuul^ au tompa do I'Einpire rumain. 

S’ti cgt vTpj qiio le grand concHe dc Sordiqiio (Solia)^ en 343, ait Con- 
f6f^, on, fli J‘on vent, reconnu k I'ev^quo de Kome une jnridietion de 
caaeation anr toait rd^pieooivflt. catlioliquOp on eat en droit d^affitmor 
qa^ la Rouverflinet^ acej^aatiqiic dee papee fnt aurtont rceii™ de 
elJo-mlimft, Hi lea eanong do Sflrdiquo ^taient faux, le poii%"oir 
qua laR papcR fixare^nent au iv* et au v* do jngCT on inetanca 

Rupr^zne lea ^vequaa cxxridentaux, u^auraJt oa d’autre fondement 
juridiquc quo lea dwratn de V^nlantinirn de CmtiCMi et do TaJen- 
tiiiica UL 

Lc srujDt a fl^battu^ il y u queLqutia omi^p avixr abundiBJicOr 
uvoo qudquo paaalon thcologiquc, bcaueoup Lc point 

dc depart dc Ja controvorao fat un in^inoij:^ AI. J* Friodriuhp publi6 
CP l^l ot oomplit.^ par Tautenr cn 1903 ct 1903^. Fmpp^ aufiout; 
du foltqno lo« Canono do S^^rdiquo no ftont cito par Iw pape-d, jiiaqu^au 
yj^ eiAolOp quo eone le nom do Uanons de Nlc#Cn ct qu^ih portent datia 
plueieare mfuiuearita In titro do Nkaent.M. Frie^ch sou tint 

quo le eondla de ^diqao Ti'amit public aucnti t^tetnent dwipli- 
nairvt ot quo liefi pr^tendun Canona de Sardiqno n'^^ient quo do faux 
cannofl do Nlc^^ labriqu^ k Homo fpar un Africa! n} on Tan 41 §. 
Ileux si^Iea plus tand environ, desespiTaiit do falio aocoptof lo faux 
eoiame une vraie pioco nleeenne, od anrait prEo le piirdp ton jours 
k RomOj dc riniituJcr Conona dc SaitUque; ot Viyn aurait fait eebir 
au tcito apootyphe Tea quolqneB niodification^ renducs ii^'OSaaireB 
par 00 changement d'6tiquette* 

^ Hocdia, ir'/^lfinii'a/n^ Skills, 1P(M. 

” ^iizttn^tiKncAi€ da- KMm da bftiff. Atad, ifir iTuh 

la JlSncfm, JabriR. lOOl: * DJe L''iilie1ttJiaft dor rnn 

Arli^loi DcinpItmAiiuJrcdi dana la Conaefa'An^ Jahrg. inOlS et 1003. 
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Ce systemc a ete combattu par plusieurs savants, entre qui sont 
iBI. Turner ^ d’Oxford et Funk * de Tubingue, et il a 4te prouv6 
faux. Les principaux faits ^tablis a I’encontre de M. Friedrich sont 
les suivants: lo concile de Sardique de 343 a public des canons; e’est 
par suite d’une confusion sincere que ces canons ont 6t4 appel^ k 
Rome canons de Nic^; les citations de ces canons commencent, 
dans les lettres des papes, non en 416, mais vers 376 ; la citation qui 
fut faite des canons xvm et xix ® au concile de Carthage de 350 
environ est authentique; enfin les canons portent leur marque 
d’origine, car les 6veques qui y sont nomm^s (et rien n’autorise a 
croire que leurs noms aient 6t^ introduits apr^ coup dans la pi^e) 
prirent tous r6ellement part au concile de Sardique, alors qu’un seul, 
Hosius de Cordoue, avait si^e a Nic^: or, si I’on eut fabriqu6 un 
faux concile de Nic6e, on eut pris ses membres sur la liste des Patres 
Nicaeni. La r^utation est complete. Foumit-elle en outre une de¬ 
monstration d’authenticit6 sufHsante, et cette demonstration vaut- 
eUe pour toute la pi^ce synodale telle que nous la poss^dons ? Cela 
est admis, si je ne me trompe, par tout le monde. 

Et pourtant! En dehors de la mauvaise raison tir^e de I’appellation 
fausse de Canones Nicaeni, M. Friedrich a all^gue, centre I’authenticite, 
des aiguments que je renonce, faute de temps, k reprendre aujourd’hui, 
maifl qui gardent, apr^s les demonstrations opposees et malgre la 
mine du syst^me, une force presque invincible. D’une part des 
preuves d’authenticit4 irrefutables, d’autre part, en faveur de I’in- 
authenticite, la probabilite la plus inquietante. Pour mon compte, 
je suis demeure longtemps dans la contemplation de ce myist^re 
historique. 

J’ai fini par voir qu’il n’y avait lii aucun niystere, que les aiguments 
opposes, au lieu de se rencontrer, se croisent, et que les faits etablis 
d’un cote, les faits presque etablis de I’autre, se concilient de la fa^on 
la plus naturelle. Les quasi-preuves d’inauthenticite portent exclu- 
sivement sur ceux des canons de Sardique qui interessent le Saint- 
Siege; ce sont les canons in, iv, vn et x, premiere partie (disons x*), 
du texte latin; je les appellerai X)our plus de brievete les canons 
romains. Les preuves d’authenticite ne valent que pour certains des 
autres canons, comme les numeros i, xin, xvi, xvin-xix, attestes 
au m siecle. J’ai done ete amene k chercher si la solution du pro- 

* * The Genuineness of the Sardican Canons,’ Journal of Theological Studies, 
1901, p. 370 et suiv. 

■ Kirchengeschichdicht Abhandlungen und Untersuchungen, t. iii, Paderbom, 
1907, p. 159 et suiv. 

* Tous ces numeros se rapportent au texte latin, tel que le donne Bruns, 
Canones . . . Saeculorum, iv, v, vi, vn, Berlin, 1839. II y a une correction tres 
importanto k faire k oe texte: la suppression, au Can, m, du mot lulio (Turner, 
art. cite, p. 376). 
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13. I^es Canons dc Sardiqia*: Babut 

bl^me ne serait pas foumie par Tcxamen de la piece synodale elle- 
m§me, si les quatre canons remains n’y auraient pas ins^rte 
frandnleusement, et, puisqu’un faux est toujours reconnaissable, si 
les traces de cette insertion ne seraient pas rest^es apparentes. (Test 
le r^ultat de cette recherche que je vais exposer ici. L’hypoth^ 
oii j’avais 4te logiquement conduit par I’^tude des m^moires de 
Friedrich et de Funk m’a para etre verifide par plusieurs indices 
concordants. J’indiquerai les plus apparents dans cette note pro- 
visoire et sommaire. 


I 

Premier indice: les canons romains interrompent la suite et I’or- 
donnance des deliberations du synode. 

Les canons i et n enoncent des regies relatives a Peiection et 4 
I’ordination des eveques. Avec le canon m on passe brusquement 
4 trois questions toutes difperentes, dont la principale est Tappel 
4 Borne des eveques qui ont perdu quelque procds (on a eu tort d’en- 
tendre qu’il s’agissait seulement des eveques deposes) devant im 
synode. Le canon iv traite encore des appels 4 Rome. Avec le 
canon v ^ on revient aux ordinations d’eveques; avec le canon vn, 
aux appels 4 Rome. Voil4 ime dehberation bien sautillante. 

H est vrai que le canon vn, dans la version grecque de la piece 
synodale, porte le n® v, et fait ainsi suite aux canons in et rv, qu’il 
doit completer. Cet ordre de classement est evidemment plus rationnel. 
Admettons (ce qui n’est pas prouve) qu’il soit primitif par rapport 
4 I’ordre des textes latins ^: U reste que les trois premiers canons 
romains s’intercalent au milieu des canons relatifs 4 la creation des 
evdques. On continue au canon v des textes latins (vi du texte grec) 
4 reglementer les elections, comme si les canons m, rv, vn n’avaient 
pas detourne I’attention vers un autre objet. La piece aurait plus 
de suite et de coherence si les trois premiers canons romains etaient 
ecartes. 

De meme le quatrieme des canons romains (x») apparait dans le 
contexte comme une surcharge. Le canon vm interdit aux eveques 
d’Afrique de se rendre en personne 4 la cour; le canon ix ordonne 
que les eveques africains qui auraient une requete 4 presenter au 
prince devraient la faire porter par leur diacre. C’est 4 ces deux 
prescriptions que fait suite naturellement la reflexion d’Alypius de 
Megare, qui forme aujourd'hui le canon x^. 

‘ Alypius episcopus dixit: Si propter pupillos et viduas vel 

‘ V et VI. Mais je crois le canon vi faux, comme les quatre canons romains. 

* M. Turner a etabli que le texte grec est une traduction d*un texte latin. Mais 
on pourrait supposer que roriginal latin du texte grec 4tait plus correct que tous 
nos manuscrits latins. 
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lAborant^«, qm caaKM non Inl^uo^ habflnt. maiH^prliU iwrcgrinAticmk 
inconuu^Kla, Iiabobunt aliqiiid rationifi; none vem eum ea pOfttuJcdt 
proecipuep qww edim invldia homintim nt man n;pri:Jariiitit<ile c«So non 
poesuntr nnn hscohms eit coa IfO oomitatimi/ 

Bi&n fnoinfl iliretUi eat la Mimn de mttc immri^UL^ trAl>"piiiii 
le OAnoft : 

*Q!1I VETO Homum vcocnot, J5l<nit dictum vxl (cc mul rcn^o mal 
^ prnpcM aux L-anont Tsr et viij, itanRtiHHimo fratK ft coipiMOpo 
nofltro Rummi&e occkda* pwcM quaw habcnL tmdMit, tit et ipso 
priiw cxpJuicioL, w honcstim ct iustaf^ aunt^ et pniu^tet dfUgewtlam 
atquu SfoUioitudineinj nt nd eomJtatum perferaittui'. Univerai dLxe- 
ruut cibt hnncetuxii ehmt cenailiuid/ 

dAUB le flecond caa uommo daaa le premwf, Jl y a ua JndkQ 
exteme dlnterpnlatian^ 

U 

D 7 atiniii m aecond lieu reniarqisca k faire aur la i^dactiOEi 
dea canoEia rDiemBfip qul pr6wnt4uit touK dta vieca dc foriae^r et dc^ 
vkea durprenonta i main 11 earait impiniilRni d'oi^umcatcr CD oe aeitA 
Sana aToif iccueiUi dee informations oomplctes viir la tradition maiiu- 
aorit^t du Xnn vims k la preuve d'kiauthcnticlt^ la plus 

frappante ; elk pnmrait ctre ddoiaive^ 

^tir deux pointa laa diHpDsitioiis dcs quatre uauuiu lea 

canono! mamea de Sardiqae. 

1 Lo canon in coiitient l:i d^cisiDD suivantu: Oaius ept^coptifl 
dixit: IJItid qunqus neccasariu adiciEuduni esip ut tpUeikpi de fud 
ad tdkim jiroptneiam, Jn qua eujiL opiscopip non iramaifUt 
nUi forte a fratribiia suis invitatip ne vidRamur tanuam cLaudero cari- 
tatiH. ^ ^ Synodas respoDdii: PJofct.' 

Or DD voit aa canon XIV: 

^ OsiuB cpiscopua dixit: Et boc qiioqua atatuem deboLiSp ut 
g€ojm^ 4n cx alia civiiate coniYTimlt ad aJiam uhitatemp vel cf pfOC*tnciO 
ad iilium proriTtcmm d ambItioiiJ magia qaam devotionj tserviePA 
uduenV hi alicila civitate midlo rfjsidm : forte eiiim cvamt 

epldcopual IcKil ilon case Uun iiistructura n&cjUc tain ductanl ; h voro 
qui advcultp incipiat coulcmncre enmr et fref^uoDter faeem jAsriDunCDl 
ut debunc^tet et IniinDut Illitls |jersanam iLa ut ex ban occajdoDO 
noQ dubitet ruliuquure asuignataiD sibi eeclesiain et transeat ad 
olknazu. Definite ayo tempu^, gam €$ nwi rcrip* ^pi^cojmtJ^ in- 

'■ Drpuiaquu evUv aolij a fto mJij^p C* H, m faion voulu mv commani- 

qortr un toxte ^rjUquv^ deq eaiiuay, ^tabli par iuip et qni cepew lur la cvlktiiai 
do prr«4Li>ci Wiia leg nuauscritip de tmu lei muitiacrita qa'Ei jugn impertanti. 

O kxte oe flit qm con&rmcr Iam nmarquoi qiiA pmuot da tiiire k text# di 
Brtmq, 
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w/^ ^ in diutiu^ p^micio^m MfJ (Oo dwld& 

qn^an #7f!)qQi: jh? pOiinu dcmcuti^f ftbwjit dfl cit^ pvjadant pluB do 
troia iffiinuijiFa. Cette d^el$ion Mt mppeSie au canon XX.) 

Ainsi h inemt- eoncilp qui vjenfc d^intfirdirn ab^^olumcnt k tin iv^qini 
de pa«ii 7 r do sa provliKie dans nm* autre nuroit ensuite examLn.’^ Lea 
ineunv^ciiti do trop long H^jnur d^uii iv6qao bofS do aa oite on de 
@a provlnw, Ot lix^ pnnr oe a^juur tin numpintn da troia Bemaintr^. 
Lc« nutetira du oanrvn xiv avaicnl done ogbli6 Ja cantm m ? Oil 
voudra peut-ctre quo les oToquui# vi#^ aa ofinon xiv cinmiDi- a^jomtuiLDt 
trop tongtempa honj do leaf pjrovinoo flient b^nMci^ do roxccptiofi 
pr^vtHs au canon JU : nM (nmtatL Mais b aiot dii canon xrv": 

ef non r^Cfpi hfkttTxmnUfJh Lntenllt octto emTipljiiaan.tc. 

On ndmeltni eneon? coinmp pcnayblc (^) qno b ooneile ait r^Ucinciit 
mibli^ k- docret quit venait de KitdiXM mais U motion xiv a pew 
auteur b mome HoflinH qui a fait b motion in, Tl e»l biou plufl 
ptobabb qne b foncilp qai a vote le canon xiv ignumit b pr^tefldu 
eaoon tn. 

2 II nici pamit de nieuiu impoMibb do conciUor lo canon x" arec 
les d^iaiona qui Ip preeWont efc li? Buivent. 

Lci canon via intermit aux ^vlquea fun pensc surtotit anx Africaimi^ 
d«t Hfl Tendit^ ad cwnf/c^MW. k moina d'avuir ote laandM par b prince. 
Lc canon ix ordonne qn«^ lea 4vequej» qui anrabnfc ane requite h 
pri^icnter nu (irtiJC* envermnfc ^ Ja uour un dlacro. Lo dit diaarci, nil 
depart, pa.^ra k de b ladtropob, et b ra^trupolitaki luJ 

rnmottm dpB btfiw rl'inlmductiOP pour Ifts defl teaidoiices 

imp^nlcN. 

Oti arrivo an canon xi*: * (ioJ vero Romam venerint, aicat dioUim 
cat. aanetiiwitno fnilri cL cotpiseopo noatro Bcmmniio websiao pJfecf* 
quaa habent tnnkrit. ut ot ipw prina eiaminct. Si Uoncstao ot loatea 
miot> et pracfltet diliKCi^tbin atqne iioUicitudlnem, nt ad comitatiim 
petfemntur, Ujiivomi dixerunt pbeerc aibi ct honcfltum cou- 

oilium/ 

jaf uiitbl df-^igno I'ertaLntiineiit dca cvequas, car rATant-daraiciu 
phraBc n pour i>uiet b demi^ro et d'antro part 

b FFujet Liioxprim^ da b pliroi^ qid eiiit eat ennoro epiw^ypi* Cea 
^viqiica, ffWf iwnrnW, eon t, cti arrivant. portenra de auppLiquea j 

d Hit impoeslbb de auppuacr qu’ila n^aient fomi4 b projel do prfiaenter 
bur aupplique qne pencknl Icur a^jonrJ^ Eomo (caa pw b oorteib 
dtr Cartilage dn 407, Cad. Ettd. Afric, cvi), car 1 : b canon dit 
pfftwa quns^ hab^t, at non ai ^uas ibi' pFtc€$ vfl nnrapsxnl, 

et 2: be# fjtfc pKua caMiminii iup^KKto quo la enppiiqno dee ^v^uca 
qui arriveiit k Rome a examiiite par lour m^tiopulitain. 

Enfin. cumme Qux canomt vin. x^ xi et xn on no pensB k d'uu^ 
To^ngeii quo Icfl Vdyttgc^ ai O^ltetem. bs BvcqutM gtt* 
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Homarn ixnirjitf mut den vuyii^uufe ee scint. tni* t-n rciutfi pouf^ 
» iNsndr^^ i!i li cour, ot qui par Homo, i^otonB enoopo qn-e l& 

GtinoilB dft Sardique tiu iol quo pour rompiro do Coiwtant,^ 

ot 1^ diructa da papo ^tout hors do oauoOp* lo ouioo 

no pout gui^ itit4poaaur quo Jea Africaius ot. *i ron routp leo ^r^uoa 
d'Aohjiio. 

done ks evlqaoa^ aqxqucb il etAit tout k Tlioara intcfdjt 
puTomont at HiEuploNcnt do quitter Iout’ ptovinco pour porter lourn 
Ruppliqai^p om-ik nuuntoiiant h faonlt^ do porter on ponsofino cok 
ffappHquefl k Romo ! lU m pouvont amvor k Home quo a'ili oat 
violi6 lOB aanouH viit et ix» t^miuoiit k concilc fourult-il k ccA 
linquantB Jo mnjen kgoJ d^^happer k U Joi qu^d vient d^etabliTr 
et do fAire qiiAiid luonio parromr \mm suppliquea avuc clmiieo de 
fluoc^ ? oouon viu diaoit formoUoEneiit t * Quiamuquo . . . prccca 
habaiennt tdI occoperint, per diHconuni fOkUizi tnittout.* Ainsi il 
n^Oflt pluJt tempfl, qiLond Tof^uo etrangor airive cli perwudu a Kutuc^ 
dkwminpr si la Tequ^to qu^il porte eat honnate at jUAle. QucUo quo 
i»oit Ba requatOf il atdt oil faule. Au nsite^ k uiatrupoliUiu^ apr^ 
avair re^u In raquete dc miflrngorit (on a vtt qu^U y a dnuit io 
cunwi X* uj]« oJIiuion k uu pramiar exojtiau da la requate fait cIajib la 
proviziaa du ruqa^raut)^ im Ta pm reuvoy^ ou BufTragant lubDieiuoH 
jnAiii Ta ramise au dloore du ttuffragootavae Jaa Jettres qul reaomuiaudaul 
la diocre. 

Maifl voyofia Jes canomf xi et XU, 

Lea ^'voquet dont la villa aal- eituik in mmii AOut 

cartAluoA vuioe, mimios do rabdH^ c|Uo iruivaut Ian coUTTiera d'fii^t*)* 
quoad Ha t^rtoot m ^iTcque uiruiigcr truverscr kur viJJo, aVuquarront 
do TobjOt do agu voyago, S’ils docfouva'nt quo la voyogcur ae rand 
od £la no io raeoTraut pm* k laur uommuniou* 

xn. (Slemim proviNoira, applkabJa (laulaiuant jiusqu^u moniout ok 
loii T^lemontji qiti pri'e^eut uo pourfoiit otra ignore de pervouaej 
^v#que4 dea iHtu^ mr un mn<tik davront Avarlir k voyogeur 
ot Tengoger k rontoor mk9Ait6t dans mm digest iids«nt son dfnere 
poumui^TO Boul k voyogo oonipnejic.'^, 

Voili qiii eadw pfljfaitoment avee laA cauOiia viu. jx, X*^: tout 
^v^uFi qur a pris on perAOime k route da ^Rlou pour porter uue 

* £n adet: i 11 jn^nit fchiitae au muiuent du ooniilkrdjt SAJdlquaeOlrE b^daux 

do i'Emplie.->-2 !■? caJldit viu no connjilL qu^ua rdtgwtMM ifltjxFofdr. le 
ea^kn IX i|u'uo fdix d A 

* Lc ft ipffi du ciJiDa X* auppiue un eXATn^n Aqkr^ur i roM dil papfll et 
d'autra pul on oe p6ttt aroLte que h onneik do Sdidjque Ait JAgjf^ 

pour k praviiLAfl dq pApa^ 

" CwL TAAad. tuL JL lA {au ^iooirci d^Afrique, 303) «t vi^ SH. 3 (3B7t fiu prefet 
du pedtoim d^ltoLia), 
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^ppUqiK? a o^j mtkttvf }m oanoiiA ; il faut n^AbntCitiLr clo nniriinuninr 
nvcc lui, 0U| ft pftP ignomnc^*, I'anjrtir ett InpirsaAr de rentrer 

dan^ 1a lAgaJit^. M&in vaiJ^ auRfd qui ne A^A^orde poA atgci It; canoji n** 
Cnmmftnt se fait-0 quo le? ftvequRfl dn Lu gnixide nauti; ftiont k cxi;ui3l- 
iDuniLT r^vSque Toyog^ur, alanc que r^viqtie dti Home 1c rcccvn^, 
€t ojcamincra hi && i^^uctc c&l ^ honneU^ et jucriyc'? Qu- oa do pcot 
ccoirc, k lire k cimon que T^Vi^uc dc Home ait k exclyro lui 
lo voyagear dc aa cotumunioii, hvk i^uete d'lm ^xcoaamtmiA na 
poamiit pas otm tomiot* H jaete- 
iVmona Jo {]ab d'un 4vgquc d^Afnque uu de iDi^ndioim.lci 

donb 1& ville se b-oave Kar uae route quaM^ canoJur. Cojuuicut 
He fait-Q quo pcudant Ll periodc buiif^Itolru piidvuo par lo Pftuon xHi 
voyajit passer uii oolkgue qui ae rend < 1 ^^ U ait h I'amter 

ou passage f D"apr^ le canoii i", T^v^uo voyngcur aumit le droit 
do pounffEiivTo en persofine wi route jUAqu"4 Home. Ainai^ dan* i& 
J^^gifilatiou trda oob^rente d^flnio par lea panona viii; tx, x\ xi et xii^ 
le eftnon x* feime djapftrate > ij onntredit eharun dee einq artielea 
(on plutAt doft quAtre^ qu^an compkincut de ix) au iiii]ieu 

dAsqnek jl He troupe placd. Le canoa X'^ paralt dater d^un temps ak 
rintecrdiction, pmaonc^e ik SardiquOj des voyages d'^Tcquea od conii'ltf- 
tvm, ^tait tombeo elk defrUetudCp uA 11 etait ordipoiru ct lol^ qa'iui 
^T^iie HB rcudit cti jx^isonike k in coun Tel I'^tat de« oboeetf 
au d6but du aiiklc^^ 

Qu'on me permette encore Itoia reinafqupa avant de concItiTep oa 
du moms do elore cetto note^ 

lift premkre scfa que notiti texte I At in dm Canoiui de fUrdique* danfl 
beaocoup de maiuieciritSk porte la manque de eoa origine mnuino, 
eott dftiiA la liftiaaii ^tmite dea eanomF avec lea CaniHUf da Nic^ (zDeme 
titre, num^tation <3DiitlDue)p EK>it daiui la Jiiezition expreasu : tnia- 
Kripti in urbt Ikma ife mncU / nm^rnti 

La MDCoudc est que L^uttcstiition Ja pltiA atickmiiL; dcs eaiujiis romabis 
do Saidiquc Ac rencontre, d'apN!* 5L Finite dans uno d^retak dc 404, 
cU d'ftpr^ AL Friedrich, dans une d^r^tnlc do 4 LG. Xieft deux pa&eagee 
ttUt^u^ AOiit k TOVoir de da aVxpljqueraient peut-Atno 

bien par une alluaion au Cah, yi dm Xie^ «mia m forme remsine : 
Ucclt^ia E&maifta temper habuit primaiiM. 1^ premiere oitation 
expltoita m treuve dona k Commoniioin du jiape Zassiine k sfcs legata 
partant pour TAfrique, pij^e qui ne datci de ran 418. 

Mift troiaicuie rvmarque cat que It^ cauuiis rouiainu no canticniient 
^uoun nom d^^vique qui no figure par ailioui? dmis ke cftnonA do 
Sordlque. L^iijg[umDnt tirS, contre l'hypoth^*e d'^uue falaificaticii 
toialcp dc* noma Autheotfquc* do P^re* de Sardlque, ne pout done 
^tre in voqu^ contre Phypoth^ d'une falerilicfttion part telle, 

* Cod. Eed. Jfr^ ovi, texte du Ccocile africiiaro di^ 407. 
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cutuftaLi^tioiiiS eoat fcunc^ment Lrua inconipJcteft, IVnjiairo m^ayaxit 
mivnztL I& ri^lo n^Mwowirfl dc« (-^g{ncd^ itte«ur^ ^tmitflmpjit. II 
in"a fkllu IftiMKT do odt^ dwi ^IcmvDtj^ impOJrtanU du la questioQ: 
I0 tfilcDL-? QVL h Mnioigiwgo n«$|[atif di^ tant d^iteuffl eccItaiAsLiquo© 
et de» pnpcs do la fin du iv* iii6cle; lc$ rcoherthiw qui fimat faitoft 
k Cartli 4 igOp jUodAndrio ot CdtiatMUinopJo on 41K-4J2fi iu Hujot du 
cinoQ vn, ot qal ft&outtrnnt 4 cc i^uJtat: flw/io tWfMimiw jxiiWijfl 
jt^nado 06 ;/i«(rtu|iii»; Ifw AincUronisuios quo fefoit appuraitro uiH» 
^tudo uttontiFo do la dea romaino; In fonno uictjrrevlo do 

CAflOiifl, II fluiait Ate beaucoup irop long, nuafll, de parler dea 
oiPOonBtanf!M BicnpfcioQmdka ct ntfmo critiqura qui pgurment wsole* 
fam appandtre la falsificution counme eiplkablii «t vraifiombCaWo^ 
Una ncito Hanunaiitr cDEumo oelle^i, iwr une qiieaLion, ai diflRoiiPi ne 
pnit Aft tenniDET que ]jar nno conclufliffli provisoiro cfc hypOthAtiq^ie, 

Jl nw sombfe quo ai un toxte qualcoaqou, quo perfionne n'eiit 
avanUgc k luuvuT, K prfeontoit dwia lea mctuet* (jooditions qua nos 
eanona rnmabia, UvoO M tAmoigujigefl ncg^tifa tcmb!os> avw uno 
aitcfttatioa powtive qoi vient si tard; uIFrult ea outiOt mlativ®- 
meul k son ooatexte, om apparencciS oxtemes d'ifitexpolatifin et t-isi 
conlfadictlond intomoft, b texte Heratt olaaau coroino auiqKiCt, at uao 
etiqu-^to coiupbt* sur mm origicc wruit nC-ocssalre. 


14 

Ix a paper entitled J’Ae 0 / lA# Un. ElSLiiSR floughfe 

to reconcile the fact that, although the Eucliurist wao primarily a 
vegetable sacrificti intcndi;^ to superaedo the uMnial saorifioa of 
floriptnral Judaism, tlioro yet oceiirrod in the Eucharistio tradition 
cozistaiit allualous to (1) tho fieh and (2) the lamb. 

L Tliu niiraclo of the loaves and flshcft, the incident On the shore 
of Lake Tiboriaa (John xxi)p wore explained ou the ground that 
Chriat found at Betbsaida (Shrino of Fishing) a local pagan cult of 
tho widifly-sprood &sh-gcpd+ avaiJed himasif ol Lti, and spiritualized it 
by means of an etymological coinoidonce between Mem breads iuhm 
fiflh, and luAm breath or Spirit* 

2. The reference In Markxiv^ 12-16, to the preparing of the Faflaorer, 
was analysed and an ofiort made to prore that Chnat ato tho lamb 
in tlic form of an loonic oahe alter the maiuicr of tho Easones, 
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ExTttAiT dn rfifcudc do 51; H. CAMjnu.YNCK sur rOrigin€ du Ckrisiin- 
Hi*mc. — Lefl OrientAliiit«f^ ont pris Qonnyuswicif du BiHiddJiufnifj 
de In viw dy (^kM-nif>iiny nnt^t4fmpp6 coiMl&t4iil qut? 

L'tm et rautrc pretfC'iiten I dn nom broiiwt lUudcia ^vecr to Cbnetiati^nio 

et Je Chriflt. C^a aimilit iido^ n^ont pii lio prudiiir? quo par pdn^t ration 
de Tiifu^de nea retigionAdans rautre, al memo il dy a pan vu reciprocity? 
entro oIIeh BCKia n» rappcft, Ji ajt COrl^iit qm'im grand norolinj de 
caru^nnoa eircuJaient alor« nntre la Palccatlno Ot Ica Indos, ot quo Im 
codVoDta bouddbiquoa avaient pAnetre danft TAfiJo MineHne. II no 
ecrait mume pun etonnant qua Le ChmtianiaTnn, Inaptre d^aboid do 
la moraJo bouddiiique, ail plan lard abitorbe 1e Boiiddhfamri dana uno 
oertnino moaurc. 

One revTjo ituglai^o Imprlnieo & Lulii^re uf J^di^ions, t^3> 

a pt^tondu quo je^us n^oflt pas niort sur la orcjb:^ maufp on ayant ole 
doscondti Yivant et evanopip a repris see aonSr onliii ^'crw rOiictitf 
ot y a v^u jii(^u*4 un fige fort avaac^. Sea roatca morteln uuraionL 
ete dApoHibi dana tm tcunbeatJ aitu^ att KhanJiyar^ h SriiiBgar (OAohO' 
mirff). La tradition jM5rlo quo l^oooupant un^ Stranger vomit 

U y a I MX) ana environ p du payn Loi ntain de SyriOt et otait connn cemmo 
proph^to iaraAlite qiie sea oompatriotea avaient voulu. taer* d'oCi aa 
luite dana J'fnde, Qurvi qo7t eo aolt de la ravnOp il convlont en mAti^ro 
hiBtoriquD dene melierdo riEDaginalionnou vent tropfortitedea ravujatea, 
at de reslcr iei dan;^ ]^ea|>€ctatiDnp d&na la cmliitu d^une myatificatioD 
qui no iForait poa la promiorc do cc gunrOp blon quo la rersloii anglaise 
proaonto im onacnibte do foita qui e^cxpliquont ot so oompl^tentp out 
onfiu touto l^apparonoo de la v^rit^J. Eap^rona quo nous irauronu 
plus trop longtemps k attendro one Boliition auaoeptible <fe noua fairu 
entror dans une nouvello TOie do progrM moral, 
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REHAK<JUKS SIJR LE TYPE SECTAIHE 
DAXS l/H#.R^;SIOLOGIE MEOtJ^^'AEE 
LATiNE 

Fah P, ALPHANDfiRY, (Risuiii) 

It, flat nia^ de vuir qu« rappcillation de -iwJc — ^du nidin* daM 1* do¬ 
mains de rkitfloiiv n;ljgit;U4e dll mondv Ifttin — eflt appliqii^ d^nn# 
ia^on. pre»qii{^ coiistaiziiiitiut. orUitraLf?. Lh qtidqii^ otwmitimiPi qui 
amTenl n'oat d'autu? objut qtie d^cri propofior iiti flmploi p\m pnAciH 

auaai pliift rcslrclnt. 

Stcia, au moym i^e* signLQa e^ptnum, tb6odque ow pmtiqufl^ qni wt 
aixMfptoo ct miae cb actidn par un groupc. langufls 

modcrfieA d^ign^ntsoait h nom da aeot« le grotipe ot nan pliJ« ropinian, 
mda D'cfit 14 tout leur eiffcrt de prteiiridn : ca qu'eat E^U^idqu^m<Eiit 
grtmpe, il re«t<^ 4 la dlifinlr —et d'nbord on pwit procAder par 
iditnJnation. 

I Tnntfl Mctfl n'oat piu; VAcola d'un hommnj la pmjflfltfon da non 
modiu riumdi on da »chi ino^wt bian qu^l pmmior axamen 

1 1 aemblu qiie la sec bn doivn tout k la porauiinalitA dcKrbHnaJo ou moTaJo 
de Hun fundHteiiT, SaiDt Bernard ii'Atuniiait quo {n CathanRino n^nqt 
paa dfl chfd recoiinu^ pan mAma d^Apin3r7nOi loraque \& ManiflhAiarna, 
diaut-il, aTait ManaOp Ja Sabollianiaiiia SaboLliua, rArianiamfl AnnOf 
L^iuatobi] populaire ou 4 demi Havanbe pflrBonnJfle immanqaabkmoat 
imo d{M;triDB diunf un liomma. Pourtant ao n^fwt iamaio Taot# roligiimsc 
definJ d^im Mr^larquo qni cr^ La Hootn^ L'AIAmont tru^quOi la 
lAgendd dos cliefa ds rnsetes^ eat trAa paarrEt, tjn gmiipo mfdudafuqna 
paralt av^ir giAii^mlument dApa^w^ 1 b meflain dnnR le« oonaAquozicflai 
pratiqn4?« da ^ doetrina. fL j a mamn dn IrAqneubflo wetea meflaia- 
njqada la mcaalo oet taort^ auppoaA ou duiir, 

2 On coosidorc avee inoitiH do raiaon Bnanm touto JHWta romma 
nAcaseairamcnt douiSe d'uat* foren d'oTpanaion ludAfinia^ flonmia 
Tembryon d'tino Agliao uiiivarBaJiato. OLbe aimur eat d'autant pIna 
tonaao quo I'oii a donnd kj iiona da aecr^ k da vAntabLao rt*|jgiona imi- 
voraalifftaa aomma la Catharkizia, uuiqtJaraaiiC paroo qua I'amortecneiit 
de ieiLT proflelyUama I« a hiatoriquaiticnt n^bralutaa. 

3 PaH plna tin* religion ftvort^ la iocUs no doit 6tra ooa- 

fuiidiia avao uno diootion, un* pratiquo cueAUqiia noUToUa: par 
exi*iupk% ofllle doa Flagelladt^. Oct to coufuaion 4 vrai dim a*axp]iqa*r 4 it 
tniom qoc lea prAcAdent**. LeO sroupcs do oe type phkfantoiit do4 
raraotofeo qal buc diadngoent 4 Ja foie do I’Acola d'un bomizie et 
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d iiDB nr%inn iin iCes gTDfipw Mint g)^n^rftlem<?n t uc^pliidee ■ 
In cli^s dfifl Flagellfljitii nn sont qne monit^iirH dann unn 
d^DA.'^tefi. La rigneur de la p^nitniice ^tablit en fait line H^WitiGa: 
lea Flngellajilll lAoiii TictinifHJ expiatoires^ hostiw, forment uu groilpB 
^lu fiu mUitiu de la moese kmooibrabJo des pikibeiira. ^lala il ae faut 
po« oiJbli&T quo eette selection sf&t pne partkr i»l%raiite dc la doeulne 
«t qti^m prinoipe le nombne des p^tenta resto Ulimite^ 

4 refiiaeronc r^lument 1« mm de & un part! jf^orniiste 
danaffigli#?. 11 y a done toute r^orrae nn principfl d'nnivwRftliflrae 
eti sum de B^tectiua. Lasa muij v^ment^ vauduin. huatiit^p etc.p pnrtcnt 
toujoara d'uu eaprit de uLiaplifieatioii mliKifiase et d'antbituallame 
marque. Ha ae lElsuent memo poe aubaisler ^ rint^ricujr do la religion 
qu'iia veulcnt r^-former cettc hienatisldc mjetique, cee degr^ mjtia- 
tiquea quj copatituent mi derg^ ferm^, um sortc de ac<^te dana 1* 
roligioa. 

On le roit, noiia eont^t^ns la qiiaUt^ de jiede A tout ogrAgnt mbgieux 
qni ne oomport^ poj^ dona aa dnetrine un principe de lixaitatJoii du 
gTODpe. MaIa e«t ^Mmont doctnuaJ aer&it jnsudiBant 4 cKracleruier 
la jvuta !□< pour pr^cioar et ai tueT ce type donw la murplioluglo reUgleuae, 
nmiE ne pcniviaoH dioc-Emer quelqu^ tmita up^eiJiquea diu^ wes Oiganca 
mSniDp dona see farmee ritueUca ct dous la pratique de sa mnraJep 

Lm seelea oi^di^^volea soul tree in^galemcnt y^rancliiA^ee^ QuelqnM- 
tiDiffl ont adopts lc« degr^ fpiooUque^p mala nidlmeatairement rppro- 
doim. A cek dolt ae rattaoh@r le type dee nonie syrnboliqiiN tmpfwitf 
aux Aecloireu m lout m moina atix membrefl d'una ^ite dana la Becte 
(cbe£ dc rfitoiie, cbe^ oortalnH h^rAtiquoi do Troyve au xm ^ liiAcle 
etc.}. Mala Rymboliomn paralt pWpir joniiia fail portie de Tar- 
mature dortrinaki de la RMtCp n^uTuLr Jauioia cum-epundii A one 
organiHatinn initiafique. D'aiOeius txiio ui^gauli^tiup mltlatlqdo pr-A- 
mppoHenut Fexiateiice d^iui ipytlm fondnnicntaL Or Fltidlgenee 
mytkiquB dot soctes luAdiAvaica eet un pliAnDnaAtie earoelAriAtique = 
m&nvB ]i!i£r esebatologfo eat aye«i d^baniAe que jteefdhle, et le drAmD 
du moiide est cotieu par elfes sem » forme la plan pauvre on dAvalop- 
pcmeiita apocalyptiqtica, Le CatharuuPB a snul un fopda mythjque 
do quclqtie intAr^itp et ernnom n^est-il qua foiblemBiil DriginoJ^ les 
eipprunts orientapx, d^ajlleurv uKronipljciBiuept Alabtin^p y Atont 
AvidentR. De mAme le rite BBt^ dona TliAtArodojue mAdiovale latiuc, 
mAdifuneirvcpt camcteriHtiqafl : u notre connai^sance ce n^eat quo ebeK 
lea Ortliebieua, dooB lea TriBiliflfp qu'ujic valntir i^uitiArique lituelle eei 
alLjibuAo A rindiYidu* 

De CO qiii pnAoAdo il POIXB paratt leoaortir que la Hecic. en fie cuPati- 
tuanip ne tend qiFA donoer le niaxliiium de vie religi^uae au groiipe. 
D^o4 ka tomorquM jmivwteai, doul uuua fenuiiu YuUmticrs uu esi- 
teriuEU t 
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l^IIL The Christian Religion 

1 Les sectes ne peuvent etre favorablcs a I’individualisme mys¬ 
tique ; e’est une cause d’insucc^ pour une secte quo la pr^ominance 
de r616ment contemplatif. Les Joacliimites purement contemplatifs 
n’ont jamais form6 une secte, sont rest^ des isol^; main d’autre part 
les sectes denu^s de tout element mystique (Cathares, Vaudois) sont 
des religions universalistes avortees ou des reformes. II existe done, 
k n’en pas douter, un mysticisme sectaire qui est (a) machinal, e’est- 
4-diro independant du genie religieux de tel ou tel individu. II se 
manifesto par des extases collectives presque regulieres, presque trans- 
formees en actes rituela (Amauriciens), des phenomenes de glossolalie 
(Heretiques de Dormans au d^but du xii® siocle), et s’oblient par des 
moyens artificiels; (6) collectivist: les extases sont publiques, pro- 
fitent k rtdification de toute la communaute; elles sont devolues k 
certains sectaires qui, par une sorte de dtlegation, mettent ainsi le 
groupe en rapport avec la divinitt. De plus, I’tltment pratique 
du mysticisme y prtdomino : I’extase se rtsout en prophttisme, ce 
qui est son utilisation collective; de memo la solidarite spirituelle 
est tellement forte chez les sectaires que le panthtismese change souvent 
chez eux en une simple forme d’union psychiquo (par excmple, chez 
les Amauriciens d’apres le Contra Atnaiirianoa), II ne s’agit plus ici 
seulement d’une parentela animarum entre fideles comme chez les 
Cathares et, k tout prendre, chez les catholiques ; il s’agit d’une 
communion absolue, tons les croyants etant membres du Clirist. 

2 Le second caractere auquel nous proposons de reconnaitre le 
groupement sptcihquement sectaire, e’est son organisation—empirique 
ou non—sur un plan eschatologique; en un mot nous ne voulons 
considcrer comme secte authentique — distincto k la fois des eghses 
universalistes avorttes, des partis reformistes nts au sein du cathoh- 
cisme, des rudiments de creations monastiques, des innovations asce- 
tiques—que le groupe que nous avons dej4 maintes fois designe sous 
le nom de groupe de type mcmlanisie, c’est-^i-dire celui ou se discement 
la plupart des Elements suivants ; (a) Protestation rigoriste contre le 
relachement de I’Eglise existante (caractere exteme; nous ne nous 
occupons ici que des caracteres internes, nous le neghgerons done); 
(6) proph6tisme exerc6 par un ou plusieurs inspire ; (c) attente du regne 
terrestre de J^us, ou de la Troisieme Personne ; (d) constitution d’un 
groupe d’elus appeles a participer aux felicit^s mill^naires. 

Nous distinguons dans le groupe de ce type les traits suivants qui 
paraissent bicn so combiner en un type secle d^fini, tr^ distinct des 
autres modes de groupements religieux : 

(a) Le mysticisme devient manifestation de groupe: d’abord parce 
qu’il prend a peu pr^ ime forme rituelle et d’autre part sc socialise 
par le proph^tisme, et aussi parce que les mystiques ont leur place 
dans le drame eschatologique. Les contemplatifs deviennent les viri 
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^pirilualfs clii jig«% (Airifniminnnp iTnuchiintN^, 

{JkmanJ clu xiv^ ntc.) nt If^cir indiddunliRinn A'att^.nufl mifm 

iiiunifeMUMnL'nt^ du laii qu^iLs n?nipli»«Mit une fnncLian Honi 

mi dtrtonDini^iiii? B.puc:HJypt[qiiu. 

(6) e!lii!n:}iori» daiuf In Mit'tv k' careicl^ro BiiUectif. Or iJ bR^iuhlu 
]>areul^xal, ujo^iii iJ n\^i cc|wndant du diit* que, dtuui uti 

jfTOiipe niessiEuiiqiie, Ul pt>rsafinniilv du lucssl^' cAt ftiigsi pcni doimimuto 
(jtie possible. Lhp type me^auiqiie est ftti effct depuia Jon^mps 
iininuAh}^ I ic* t rsttfl individuels de ehuqiic Ront ^^xtrftnaetneat 

foiblcir. Doluino rrasemble k Tjuiclielezu, qlli n:«9»riiible nu bueberou do 
Boui^*^ (Grc^. dv Taur»); Ics euloDiht^ rucik^ ou Lcs ImiUf i^jidbubqueu 
pna a k luUrt! par }m |)oluiiitates orllioduxeg pourmicnt seuls ccn^tltucr 
mx iiif^ks nil ficnibluul de physlononds Ludividuelb. Oe plqt^ h 
inc^e, ou Trotsi^me Pur§<rtine, est fiotirent prophet*, e^est-i-^dine 
iiMtruuientv interpr6te; ei 3 e propbMe flVffiwe dovwit wn propb^tk. 
fSoii^ent il Hiqmmit presque onmplAteTirnuit, La tenta m In pmnd 
qiifl <jomme prftte-nfinit ^^onimn portn-euiwignB (par psemple, Sf^arpjli); 
parfolfl Aussi c^est m/irffm qu^il devient ini^ie ]>ar k gr^u de kfra 
diHcipInH (Piemn-Jean Olivip GuglieLnulr etc.). 

(ej La ^ecte n^ai ceii»tiiud\r i|UU par tui f^ruupe d'£lua. H ii^y u po^p 
cDiiJine daui^ Loti rcbgloiia uiuv^er^istcs avort6e£4 do mtftan ot do 
Kti'dcnks^ do dcr^v ct do II n’y a quo des tius quo Tod 

pout uus^I oonsidcror eomusc dc9 car iIh sont soavoTit astrdiitB 

h un ocrtoin nc^nibro d'obligatkns aao^tJqucs. l>klllenra la momle 
0£ib uub^l comtuandoo p4hr io plan oftahntolc^que ; fl nV a qiriiao 
moralOp uk'st 1ft moiiaio dcs ^luft: tout ctt qui n'lwi pas ca grcaipe 
restreint, ^thiqtiemnnt m oompte pas. Hone koinment abBolup at quo 
los oDutroversistas ortbodoxoi ont vu ct chcicli^ k a'oxpbqucr: oottc 
constitution dkn moTuliflina surliuiuain de gruupc leiir a seiubk uc 
poiiv'oir doiiDcr □aiauanDD qu^& Un Uiuomlkmo fullcicr. 

(d| L'attcnte du regne tert^lro du oi aus^i do touLcn kii 

phaaca apDculyptiquea qui lo pr^^ieront ou le yulvrunt, rutnuicbu 
do la VIC tnomlc de In aucte toftte idd* dio lortait, do pr^^edro. Oif 
cette idikr iwt ooyeotiolIoiHOiit nrt^dj^valo. et octfc conaeiojiioo oaebatolO- 
giquu de b continuitd dea ev^emnntR, de lour onehaEiioident preaque 
rjinth^-iiJiitique, d'ft^enir aans impr^vUp doit isnlnr la aeeta an miLlou 
do la civiliaation de aon toinp«. Kilo doit aujwi lui donnnr unfl unit^, 
une OrRiuiLj^tion morale fljn* La vie tuiitonqun ct apirituidk do 
groiipe aa tmuv# ainai tout ]mr Ic dr.kme dca dojTUcn 

tempa. 
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Uhi>si^ tlis common title of Sacred Shnni^ Qf A*it 

Yri^^ Hirj^ ondpivoEired to btiog togetlirr sooitf of tb<> moist impoiifliit 
objects of Roman CatbuLit; tiunJilp. In the first instanoe he apoke 
of iho Altar (u a tomb or a skmie, coalahUiig the bones Of aOEUO znmtjTfi 
or AflintB. Tlaen he ealojp^cd upon tfjo symbolic and ms^Ieal ideas oon* 
nected with reliquorfea, Ffum these sJirineo he pessod on to the 
tabemucles and eiboria. eontauimg tlie Holy of Holieii- And then he 
coiinected the receptacles of the Euoharisttfa l>tvinity with the hunmD 
ahtuiO, in which the ineamatAd God had Bin dwelling bofom He w aii 
bom m man. The relation between the ^yiDbohani of the l^taaB and 
The SjiFiubolianL of MaiioIatTy w-as pointed out^ wTth examples drawn 
from the wTitings of the Early Fathers. Thn paper HDinnurized the 
reaulte at which tho author ha* arrived in a works nhortly to be puh- 
liahedt Ofi the gooeial aefsLhetiea of Roman Catholic art. 
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THE USE OF SACRED NAMES 

By F* C* CONYBEAEE. (Abstract) 

Ths Aim'iva] of sucJi a phraae as *a name to Conjure with ’ uLnws 
that we ha VO not long emerged from a phase of culture in w hich a man"* 
jiaaao was regarded rk myaieriouRly bound up with Ilia pcrtiuuality, 
in such wsM that, If he be himself ^tod witJi powers beyond tho 
ofdinaiy, bia name is the vehicle of aiadJar power. We may oven go 
further, and eay that^ in ancient religions, m hi many fuCk-laJca, 
a mau'^s name was equivalent to his personality |: mid this buLiof so 
moulded language Llial we find authors writiJig of there btiLpg so rumiiy 
U4inwa fn a city, wLcru tn-day we would say so many soulu or penkiiis. 
ThuSp ia itevelatiou li, 13, vre read that * ia that hour thorB waa a grmt 
carthquAke, and the tvntk part of the city fell; and thenj w tre kUlvd 
in the earthquake uajneH of men aavon thousand'—Umt iUp seven 
thouanud souls. And in the aame hook, In the letter to the CbuTtrh of 
SardjB^ it m aaid * * Thnu liaat a few names in Sardia which did not 
defile thftir gArnicats,' 

The Kanrtity or virtue of an individual belongSp in u mcoitiure^ to 
his garni enta, Jiia hair, nail'-panngH, even to hxS spittlo^ and, after 
deaths aa the cult of relies wall illDstrstee, to his bones. It equaUj 
adlieiTH to his name, which, if it cannot be touched and liandlidp can 
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hfi invoked or tittered in epeeeh. A thouBdnd lituel oheervanw* Jiatre 
fchftir root in t.hi« belief, TTrus, one great bugbear of primitive peopifri 
iH the fear of being moleeted hy the dead ; and^ aeconiingij^ tlie jiArne 
of a dead perAon miiKt not be breathed out ioud^ lent hiA HTaith hv^ 
evoked boguther vritk his name. Among Homo raooH the numn of a dead 
L'hiuftainp which la often the luune of au auiinai or plant, la tabtKH?J. 
and a fruuh nauiu luiA lo be Invented for iJw uatiixul objeei after ubicli 
bo y^ As oallodi tliia eau^ the vi>cabulan£!t!i of euob raoee are in 

perpetual flui. 

Again, aincio a man^R namo £a tantajiioiint to IiIr vitai principle and 
poTBonaJityp it mnat be concealed from hia enemJea no Ioah tlian kin 
picture and image. It Li believed Lhat in kixow aiiothiir'H name 1 h to 
have power over him - TIub ui why every ancient Egyptian Imd tm? 
names—one hy whidi biti fulluMu in ihla world know bitn, mid the 
oilier, hlfi tiuo or great name, hy whick b& watt known to tJic supernal 
poaors and m the other world- An AbynBinlan Christlaa similarly luui 
two lioiuc^ given him at baptiBm^—one hia eomnidn natne, the other 
a eocxet name never to ho divulged. 'ITie gnardiim dwty or patron 
saint of ancient Itome had a iwsnmt fiame not ooinmuniratrd to any nm; 
for lie who learned it might harin tho eternal city by tampttng the 
deity in question to desert it^ jiint aa tlio Rnninjuip by the right of 
evoeation, had won over to themjuilvoH the gucbi of many a conquered 
oity« Tn parts of ancient Greece the holy names of the godsp that liuni* 
might Ifbani them and be able Lo prufauu ibani* were crigravi>d oil lead 
tablets and Kiink in the Koa. The aamc belief underlies our phra:^' * to 
l^ake a nemo In vain *; and m more than one statute rash sweating 
10 forbidden berauae it amuuiitd to deseeraijon of a holy uamVi und. 
with the name, of tJiv pofSOiioUty named- fn Oriental folkdore^for 
example, m the Jru6feia —hO that would enlist a ginn or demon 
in Lls mirvioo must, above all things, master the name thereof; for, 
know iiig il, ho can use th* spirit and if* authority how' ho wilk As in 
other waya, so in their ossuranfva of the magic potency of namea, the 
wiritcfB of the Kew Testament* iricluding Paul, rumonnoa themselvea 
Lnio auj^ of tholr age. 

Paul* W'ho eoneeived of JesuR oh having been mysterioiudy pnomoLed, 
through HJa resurrection, to a new and highergrade of kupiritnaJ existence 
than fie occupied in the desh, writc^^, Ephcsiaxui L 2D, 21, that Lhe 
* father of glory raised him from the dead, and made him to ait at Iiis 
right hand in the heavenly riigion, far above all rule and authority 
and power and domituon, and every immo that ia named, not only in 
thie age* but olau in that whioli is to f4>mo'. 

Hero the wofda * rule and authority % refer to the different 
grades of superhuman beings w-hieh tenant earth, air^ and heaven; 
all these are ^ names that are named ^ In this world and the next — 
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ibut lAy noLiiios fratigkt Tritli magic pfi^tmcy, and &o invoke in ordur 
la cuutrul oLliar inferior poi^'otis and forciea of nat^iire- 
^ame^ Iij tbemael^efi [KiWiRft nufih potenc^j in mriomi dej^reets; 
and the divine Fathen nceordm^tq thf^ Paiilinfi theowpKy, has Ihcni 
in His jrift, to confer them on whi^m He aill. When He tiinhed to reward 
JeflWB after death for the tnint and bumiJity Me dinpiaved on earth p 
He raised Him from the dead and ^exalted iiim highly, and gave unto 
him the name that ia above every name; that in the name of Jeetia 
every knee elinuld bnwp of beingn in heaven and on eartU and under 
lha earth \ 

Similarly in tiic Elgyption legend Uie gud Ra owned a eeQret name 
hy wiiieh iio eOutrcUvd men o^id gothr, and wbieh waa only known to 
hlni3cli. aald ta Lersoif : * CoJinut Ip by virtue of the great name 
of Ra, moke rnyBell a goddeasp and iX'igOp like bim^ in heaven and 
earth t ' And, hy a litrati^etiip sbo fotxred Ra to tnuiefer his ma^ieal 
name from Ins hreaet into together with all ita mixaenlmis powers, ^ 

An oxaet parallel is in Rev.. xIjl. 11, 12p where be that ^aat on a whito 
horae % whose *' eyea were a haine of On? and cm hia head many diademSp 
had \ flo we read, ' a name written widch nu one knew hut hiirutelf/ 

That nirendyt during Ilia GnIiJean mbiklrys JaHua had won eneh 
fame ne a faith-healer that Ufa namo wm UJied by exoroiatA otherwise 
Ktrangerfl to Rim me also learn from Sfark ix. 3Si 'John said unto 
him, Tcacberp we aaw one canting out devilB in thy name j and wc 
forbad him, Iwwaiiiie ho followed ue not/ Thiia Hia name, even before 
He quitted Cape-maiim^ had already bccuinct as we Ray, ^ n name to 
conjure with/ though HiAdiscIpJefl eoiiHidored that they had ft nionopoly 
of its oise. Jmiui, Iroweverp said : * Forbid him not : for there is no 
man that shaU do a mighty work in my name and he able JightJy to 
speak evil of 1110 .^ 

Tbo name, according to the gnostic Vdcntinufl (sfie Clemens Alex, 
ed* Syllb.p p. 703)p had come down upon Jesus in the form of the dove 
at His BaptiKm. 

It waw liiR nnmff which, aa fraught with the personal powiir of Jeaus 
Chridt, oift'mted thn cure narrated in Acta iii, though not without tiie 
pre^.'Ollditi^>Il that the aftlieted |j«;raoo had fftith thcreLU. On the 
morrow the prieffta hale Vctvt bafom them, "And Inquire, % w'hai 
power, ur in wbat name, have ye done thwT ' Peter answanr that 
"tlirough the nama of Jwiw Clirist rrf N’ftiarcth whom Ood raised 
frnm the dead doth this man stand heni! before you whole\ The nauiCp 
that is to say^ like the relic of a later haa a virtue all of its owti j 
and Peter goes uu to claim for this name a sort a! monopoly uf saving 
and life-giving power ; * Neither is there any other name under heaven^ 
tliAt IS given among men, wherehi we mast he saved.’ 

^ See Ftmr A r7«^A■^ Beu^h. ch. $ X 
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18. Use of Sacred Names: Conybearc 

The Jews quarrelled among themselves and with the Christians 
about what names should be used in exorcisms ; and on one occasion 
(Acts Xviii. 14,15), when in Achaia the Jews rose against Paul, and dragged 
him before the judgement-seat, Gallio, the pro-consul, an eminently 
sensible magistrate, drave them away, saying: ‘ If, indeed, it were 
a matter of wrong or of wicked villany, O ye Jews, it would be my 
duty to bear with you : but if they are questions about words and 
names and your own law, look to it yourselves.’ 

In Christian rituals, from about the year 300 on, an altar, shrine, 
and any sort of building, and also ‘ the natures ’ of oil, water, salt, 
candles, even of hassocks, have been consecrated by repeating over 
them the formula ‘ in the name of Jesus Christ ’, or ‘ in the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’. Through such invocation any satanic 
taint there was, is expelled, and a transcendental virtue, authority, 
or mana, as the Melanesian native calls it, inherent in the name passes 
over like an emanation into them. Similarly, the recitation at the 
beginning or end of a prayer of the words in (or through) the name, &c., 
sets in operation, in the transcendental sphere to wliich the prayer is 
supposed to ascend, the personality or spirit named. 

There thus survived in the Christian Church forms of prayer and 
exorcism derived, through Judaism, from the older religions of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and Persians. These forms doubtless were 
charged with another and weightier meaning in so far as Jesus in His 
life and character was other than the more or less legendary gods and 
heroes invoked in those religions. Yet it remains true that in thus 
hypostatizing names the earliest Christians were on the same piano 
of religious development as the rest of the ancient world. 
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SECTrON IX 


METHOD AND SCOPE OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGIONS 








LES SCIENCES AUXILIAIRES DE 
L’llISTOrRE COMPAREE DES RELIGIONS. 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 

Br CtoiJST fiOBLET D’AL\ lELLA 

Lk CnmUij d'oTgiftniflfttion n bieii vquIu me rlcmiindcr d^juvrir iioa 
traVRui por q^elqlJ<^ rcinnrquc^ hui- IV-ttit uctuul dcs iHiidw 
ressurtutiL KpL^ialunicnt dc cctto FifK*tioR« 

Ui^ pnint doivt nous devons nous ajs^oner ^?ii prt;iui<ir Iwu, cast si 
non* (TaciNjrd sur Ir fiutun! et les limitxs do notro f1{imAioi.N 

Khhtoirv dcsf RuligioiiA n'eut qu'iinc bmneho de h ilk'iOiuai dc^ 
Rdigioni^ Ce]1<Mri com proud tout tTjiZxinl (U-ux ^uKJes MEiMis'l^nons 
quo jo vou$ dciiKUiduruJ Lti piLmibiSToii crAp^iolor roApoctii'oruonl: 
llm-mgrajj^hk KtVhicmlagk^ en uppliquftnt ici tiiio distijieHeni 
A oelle qiii dfffirrtocjc roUiuugruphic de rtrUmnlngiG, oii^ on termcwt 
pluff gcDifruiil^ 1a description de 1a HjiitKAAe. 

LTilemgmjihio a pour objet do d&rfro tontos lo TvJigioiis txjn]iiie» 
et (foil rotiAcor |c dcvdoppcmciit respertif Uhi^rubi^'o cbortbn A 
irtablir los ntpports dc uunooiiiitAiK'o f?t r!c sncnc^lon qtitro los 
rdigieiix* on d’flutres teniifes^ ii forEiudcr Jis lals do 
IVvotution nclijpoqsc', Cette syutlu-sc isi plus fr^ucmnictof Appdec 
histoim iNJiuparAtive dos Religions^ ou^ plii.^ implement. Religion 
compATK^e. Je n"y m pus d'objeetion^ pour ma part, tTAutaiit qiic 
cettc expn^ioit a raviuitAgu de tiiuttn! un dddimco 1a mt^hode 
ei^seiitiollo dont fAil uftage nii<?mlogio: la mctho<|e cornpnmtlvi^ Ou 
Toii auppleo A rinsuRisiuie-c de# rcnseigm.'nieiits sur rfaiFTtoire ccmtzniie 
d''unc doyance ou d'une institution^ riims uno mice ou une ROci^tei par 
dw fftits empnintifs a d"autre« fnitioux ou k (fautra temps, C-epuii- 
rUnt, it doit ctre entendu quo 1a comporfii^ii n^c^t pit^ lout etqua, 
si nous uouiparunH, oe n^'ciit piisi soulemoiit puiir constAter en qiioi lea 
religifins hc nGHsemhlent et bg n^Jpdirient, rnnia entoro ct liurtoijt |njur 
tircr dc cos rappjwhcincnb rexplioation it k fui;* de burs ilivcrgencsh 
et do leun siniilitudeii. 


IX. fuul A'ivpe Ifhtori/ of Rrli^km 

Dim-t-dn tjtid lu^t^ii Riilitvi do la philowphie* do TAiertMeyaAif ? 
Je iirah jiouvair rvsener njtte Rpp^ILatjozi hux ti^iitativis pniir 
fonaiilor corsw^iiitjit^ logiques qu'entmine* dans le doiiiait>c 
irligiuiix^ la MisiictptioTi raJsonisi* du liijfa mpparb a\ix Dltu et 
rUniverrfL AmMZ cDinpd^, rhiOjiOftfiphic cdnittittie uiw 
bruiidH- de la Scienr« f\m Rdi|poii^. Ellu liiufcniio cn cffut uii 
KEibj£i;lif^ dcFiil dlo no pout fftin? alwtTairtinn^ tmndii^ quo 
iiii, c?amme J’a iippuli^ M. C^iatitepio de la Saus^iaycj la 
phonuiiiondug^c relifljciirsc, fJoit ronftnrvflr Ip cxrai^trE abjectif dm 
scieuri^ i\m s1n,spireiat 03 tcltisivoment des fait«t on no lui rlttmande 
pfv> 00 qn^il ost miiruniiable de croii^ tniilii Litniment Ics hainiiic:^ on 
stint venns ii eroijt? ot h prAliquer r^rtairips ohnEteBp 

(TflBt do la *nili^oii cuizipunic^ quo je voudmis afu^eiskmont 
n]''(iccn|xr ici« painco quo quostinna cnnci^mnnt Ica dilfJreiitaii 
hmnchea tie rhitwgiuphie serunt tmilt-oOt ct av“co plus de com- 
ptdiOnce^ las spotion^c qui lour sont specialeincnt cunaiiciv^s^ 

Lliieruio^gic pwfiipptKc Fhit^rog^apWct mtus embmase ime fipWie 
pitis Inrjip' I il'atiorid pnnte qu^ulle nfmonte nu ddn du rkivLuLn; pour 
nx'liooeher Ics commenoofirenta d« croyAntHa et des iTiiftTtuHnnn qm 
appamL-wiil iJojn toutes fonnt^ nti dtdjut tlut temps hjstariqucit; 
ensinto jwiw qiiVIIo complottf Ia mutbode histnnquo avee 1 m 
mtHJnxte^ doVlurtivcs ct compamtivcs cn usage dniu^ lex diverges 
subdimioRK tie Fanthniiiolo^Cf notamment dans la pychologie, 
TetluMigraphief le piv^istoJit|ue^ le rolkloix% la philolc^c et In 
sonolu^e. 

Toutes res sciences envisagent le* pbt^omti^cs religieus m point de 
vue dc Tobjet particulicr iju'dlex puiuxuiveat ruspectivement; moiSi 
pur etJa rnenii^ piles foiimissent des matt-^riAtix h rhierologie, dont 
elli^hi giiiden t, conti^'JeiiL cL, au liesoin, curngeat lea concLusionSp lonH 
que celle-ci venture Kiir nn terrain de leur comp^enoe, 
ile voudraifi esqnisser, fei^ Ics services qu'idlci ont rendus de nos 
jours «ua tentHtives pour reconetituer le dcveloppement religieux 
tip FhiTnianitc et incDic pour ikJaiitrir la questian des arigiaes de la 
I'digion ; t|uittc ii examiner^ en m^mo temps* sMl jj'y a pas ben de 
rapppler k leur fonciion de • sciences auxillDJrEs ^ cellfsi cTentre tiles 
qui pz^teiidrajunt rt^udrip j^etiles tons les probli^tnes rcligieuiFj m 
falunt de Ilii^njIfl^V mie dmple province de leur empire: 

L De r^Tinograpkic. 

L'ethnographip nuns renscignu aiir FiJtat mural et numsd dc* 
]>opuiat1cins noiiH^ivilis^; par suito^ nous fait connaitre los ntei et 
les cmyonces dra penples quI n'ont Jamals eu cTblituirti. 
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Les populations non-civilis^ du globe se partagent en un certain 
nombre de groupes ethniques dont il convient d’^tudier successive- 
ment les manifestations religieuses. On ne pent mieux faire, h cet 
egard, que d'^adopter la classification propose par Albert R^ville dans 
son ouvrage sur les religions des non-civilis^. I. Les Noirs 
dAfriqtie: (a) Negres, (b) Cafres, (c) Hottentots, (d) Bosshimans. 
II. Les aiUochihones des Deux AmMques: (a) Esquimaux, (b) Peaux- 
Kouges, (c) Carai'bes, (d) Tribus br^siliennes, (e) Gaycourous et 
Abipones, (f) Charruas et Puelches, (g) Patagons, (h) Fu^ens, 
(i) Araucans. III. Les Oceaniens: (a) Polyn^iens, (b) Melandsiens, 
(c) Micron^iens, (d) Australiens, (e) Tasmaniens, (f) Dayaks et 
Andamans, (g) Madecasses. IV. Les Finno-Tariares: (a) Sib^riens, 
(b) Lapons et Finnois. — Peut-etre conviendrait-il d'ajouter deux 
subdivisions, comprenant Tune les sauvages de Tlnde et de rindo> 
Chine, Tautre les Ai'nos du Japon. 

On a mis en question la valeur et menie la v^racit^ des temoignages 
foumis par Tethnographie. Certains voyageurs semblent n'avoir 
cherch^ dans leurs observations que la confirmation d’id^ pr^n^ues. 
De plus, meme avec une parfaite bonne foi, il n’est pas facile de se 
faire comprendre des sauvages, encore moins de s’assimiler leur fayon 
de penser et de sentir, Eux-memes ne sont pas toujours enclins k 
r^pondre. Ils aiment parfois k mystifier leur interrogateur. Ou bien 
ils lui cacheront leurs secrets religieux et magiques, aussi bien que 
leurs procedds industriels — par crainte qu’il n’en abuse, pour leur 
enlever Taide des esprits. Ou encore Us pref^reront inventer une 
n^ponse, plutot que de faire un effort de n^exion et de mdmoire. 
Enfin il suffit d'un contact anterieur, meme passager, avec des 
repr^ntants d’une culture plus avanctfe, pour intr^uire des elements 
nouveaux dans les croyances et meme les sentiments des primitifs. 

Ces causes d’erreur sont considerables, mais ce n'est pas une raison 
pour contester, comme Pa fait Max Muller dans sa pol^mique avec 
Andrew Lang, Tabondance et la solidity des materiaux que Tethno- 
graphic contemporaine est en droit d'utiliser. Il n’y a plus 
aujourd'hui, parmi les non-civilises, un groupe tant soit peu notable 
dont la langue n’ait ete apprise et etudiee par des explorateurs, 
savants, missionnaires, administrateurs, trafiquants. En tout cas, la 
ou rinterpretation des tenues reste douteuse, il y a les rites qui sont 
faciles k obsener. Or les rites sont les croyances en action, quand ils 
n’en sont pas la source, et ils constituent souvent chez les sauvages 
la partie la plus importante de la religion. 

Partout ou les observateurs sont d’accord sur un fait, il y a une 
forte pr^mption en faveur de sa r^lit^. A plus forte raison, Taccord 
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e»t-U ddrifiif, c(nanfl iJ piirE^r :*ur des pluiiiriTiii?nya gi^invmuXt 
chiw lies pcupliidcs fort ct relev Mtuveni k di» tpoques 

par Ids obiPiii'vatcuins plus divLnf. 

Au jtviii* !aeck,oii nL>ti\H.i;upiiit des souvageacpie poiir Ic^ idealitfer: 
cnsuitP^ par rt^ictioii, uii cn vir^t a leu idxihi^t outm iinHure, L-uuime 
d^ocfliip^'r ratlfiiitioii du sai'ant* Eii rvalitv, ils dans 
r^thnognipliitr cc qilt ?W!it en gnSalogie, pour i'histosre fk In U-rii^ Ics 
de<t rouiJiGii ltowCm, (|iij tKiaintknritiiit au miliou ik 
phifi recoil Ls. Ik nianifoatiniU asift; plus dV^videncue t-t dt; gi'Utralit^p 

Iftt lok psyL-hologiqiies dont PaL-tiou, atis Hiipdiiuurs du 

dovdoppoment religietis* cst sou vent masqnik |wir li^ complexity dw 
pIufnuiDenes* M. lloscofricHu ingoiiicuisiemont compares imx crypto- 
i^ames dant I'iStuik ctatt autrefok di5daigisyo tut oit serevclecopciifLint, 
ilaiiH toutc so simplicitc^ la furiiiation dcs cellules qui soulc peut nous 
fjiire compreiidrc ta s^tructiire ot ]gh foiictbrn dies v^getaux HuperieurH. 

Ccpeiidant il no faut jwei alkr tiop kin dauscetto mk ct pretendne 
tout cxpliqucr cn religion par lea plii^Jiciuoiies dc la vie Si 

rytiidc dc Tembrjoii cat uttwain? j>our renflne coiiiptcde m attributii 
ultyricnrs ct dcses plinses Huccos^ivci^ die nc suffit pfts a cspliquor Ira 
details Ht les fonctions d'lin organisms dans Ics dogrra sup<frieut^ ile 
ftOu dyvdoppernent. II fi’est certiiiiicriTcnt introduit duar. Ics jH^upIra dc 
culture avaiicce — ct ptis Beulcmcnt dans ieur religlun — deft dyoienbi 
iiouveaux* on, si Ton pnrkrc cette expression, des oDiiihiiirdsoiis 
crd^kiientH HJitcricui^Jtnffiftannueiit roinplcxtsH pour ucquiiilr line valenr 
nouvcllc. Cc nWt cjn’aijJHi ijifoii petit mtionnclloiiient a''eipliijucr Ic 
pmgrra. 

Un no dnit pits uuii pKi> perdre dc vne qiin cisbo diM reawruibliUices 
iJ y a des div'crgoaocfl ntsmbreiiiscfi. Qiiaiiil uu veut conclimi da la 
gencralito d^ujic colhccptiou rdigicuse a iinivenialili: (Uitcricur^*, 
j] oquvient do a^asaurer d\lKjrd ai ceLtc gOiicrolity c^t hion riklJu: 
imsuitc, si cllc n\i pu se preduiro par voie il'oiuprunt ou iticiuc |w 
rai^nnomeiit s^puiitane, lui -cours dt» mnonibmblei^ siiK!!^ qui «e sont 
ceaulcs depuis l^ppadtion <lc rhamino^ 

fTeat dans k daainp dc rcliuiugraphic quC so .^ynt livix%a ot qtic se 
livtviit encore Ics priucqudcH liataillm doiit Fenjuu c^t la solution du 
prahleine tins udgiiira rcligicu^ic^ Jc iiC puls qtifl iiientiunucr ici^ 
dau« les dmiirra tciiqia, lea gnuidc^ coutrovorsc# tpii iioua out vidu 
dcfl tea vans si Ruggejstife de jMM- 'I'ylor, RuLarckoii Smithy AUazrt 
Rc\-ille, Tick, Jevonat Fni/cr, Andrew Jjtng, Kidney Hartknrl, 
Si^Iomon Rckach, etc., aiir rinip4}rtjiiicc izi In gikcrality du tote- 
Eukmu ; iitir la prioriUi entre lit religion el la iiiagie, on!nr rfUithrojMj- 
niorphifiitie et lo i unfin stir roxktcitcc pri^tciitlui; if Mac 
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{.■lu^'Anra primitive A lui gnuicl Dicti Cft%itotjr ct JiisLurita-. J« 
m'ainprMse tfajoutcr que <jw rantrovcrsc^ »■ vivos qu’elles Miient, tie 
ptuvctit plus porter atteintc ai u l\‘mpTf>i do Ja mAbode ethuo- 
grnpliique par ni A Lt valour dej rcjisoi^aements quo 

reli<H?i eij tins, oi memc aiix eonclusiojui qUAiUe en d^uit dans b 
solutiuii dcB probl^Oit awtssiblM A ruliivETvntion. 

fl. Dil 

r* KoJk-Jotv, ‘ wivoir populoire,* ou Tnulitiojialimiie. eat I'cnsemiilc 
(i(n croyniicKM ct don iiRHgea qoe ic pcuple sc trniumnt dc f^ni^ratioD 
On gvnenition miw intervcjttiod des lapTib niltivcs, Lc?. (.'tudeii qui 
sV rattaehcnt on I liti; vourent viritfw par uii tiH.’latigo do pivhceiipa- 
tions JiltetainB cm do dAluettods pctwKinclleB mi iiarcatcur. Ce- 
pcjidant, depuis qu’ou o compHs quo Ics doniments vakbnt wtdcment 
dans la mesurc de In linconte de celiii qut Jos Jivre et de I'esadiitude 
do oolul qui leu rapporte, iJ a pris rnlliue dune vAitable bnuielie 
scicntJfiquc qui a ba spliurv pmpn:, ba olaaaillcatjoii ct kb methflde. 

II en e«t resultv toute uae litti^mtHre, dont rabondanoc nVstt pot Ic 
moindn: inconvenient, quand il s'agit do {pouper 1 m noberciics pour 
tai tirar diw concluslotis aur Ion urigines ct sur Ics variutinns d’une 
tradition detcrmiiice. 

L* Folk-lore rend A rhlstoifc dcs HtdigioRB loi iicrviees suivaiita: 

1" II foumit dcs Ln^euioiiti do ooinpainl$oii ontre Iis traditions 
rcitgicusea dea dilTArentes races, 

n aide A retrouver lea vestiges des leliglonii oltk-ioUcincnt dis- 
paniM. 

S* Il pcrmei de nsconatituej- des pliasea de revolution leligicrtueqiii 
ont prL^ctdd touto hiatotre, 

Ainsi noinbro do nos traditioiia popuJ&ircs non.* mniencnt aust 
teligiotis qui ont precAlLt le eJirfstiiintwiu! cdiiut nos ana'lrcsL CTeat 
nioroe la reeonatitution des pagaiiiHcuLfi cclte ct gcruiAin. qi»f ont sur- 
tout profits dc rutension donni^c aiii tmvaux de folk-ioie depots Je* 
rechendies cles i^resGHmni, plus nxeuimentdc MM. GHiduK, d'Arboiis 
de Jiibainvilic, J. pour la ndigion ceitjquc; dc MM. Simtock, 

K H. Meyer, Bugge at tant d’autrtai pour ta mytbologic gor- 
nianiqun; sana onhlicr lea Audcs dc .M. U^r stir la. mythologic 
bIavc. Cu rcchenrljL-s ont egalemeiit aidi^ a noita fiiim ranimitre, 
duns uiw ccrtAiite nioBiuv, le fond connntui de co qu’on Appclait 
Autrefois, par viiie d'Aiwlnaction, la religion Indo-europderiiw. Enfin 
nn certAin nouibre de Jtigviides et de ritesi qid doivetit remonter pita 
haul encore, ont ct<f rwmenA dux phases nidimentalrcs dc 1 LVolution 
reiigieuBe, qui constituent cticore tout le cultc de ecrtaiiu saiivagts. 
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Er f^MroL rfuuiKJ dfs trndilioris sont en HiSiuimjrid avw: In culturu 
inUrlivctucU^ oil momlu du Kiilifiu ciii un obwn‘e^ it <*st vmi- 
s^mblnble cju^lcs w>ivrtitut;D!. dcs mm^tvanarjF, cfcat-ii-dittf 
ivitionteni tint LffK>quc m dies nVljii<^t pofl coniincfes dan^ list 
couches incultes et oii dies dtaieot accepts pur rcnseinblc do k 

Si toutcfds ivtnt [WTcliDlogiquc, dont ell™ JMrnt le coTolhurE, 

exisU' ciicore dani* urie purtie do la iTHtiazi, il y it lion do coiisidi^rei" 
qii'olloH peuveai otre foment do formrttinn nu d^imporUbioii 
nVetito. DW aulrv citCv Hi il inipoaibk do constator historic 
maomoiit Ja pn%(Micf3 de ett it&t psychnlogiquK diUM Ic po5$o, qu i/oii 
fwt jina nioissi do conduru u son oxistenee ant^neun^ si rhiss 

crAHtn.^ poupioa, uii il pr^domine imcoru* il u ciigcudro do* onoyAiiOM 
ot dts u:Migc^ andognefl. Cfettc Ib^ d<5jA formuldo au xvijj* aiiiilt jw 
Fontoneile et k pj^idout dw Brnssen, a surtout niifio on liimiore 
pm' los tTAVfuix de Mimnliardti do T^lor et cId McTa'uujiu. C'tiit 
d'cUo quo a'ilispiront loe rodiercbes M!timtionuo]]o$ do I’ocolo folk- 
loriKtc la pluji nktute quJ, du nesto, s^ippuie egalemiint aur Its k'QU- 
stEitiitioiis do rolhnogmphio. 

Copcndiiiil M- FarnoU a r^fflTTiiiicnt EaJt ohsum-r, n juste titre^ 
quVvAnt do supple uux kcuiic$ do llustoiro choa nn poiipio [jar- 
ticulior u riude do ronMignomentH puiat^ un peu par tout il coiivi^it 
d’ahorfl de faire nppd am tradition-t on vigiioiir ohess lea auotlres 
du Jos voisins imini'diatd de i^p ptmple, cutiime Jui^iut-mo I'a fait avee 
trnit do HucrL> dniis iia doH;i'iption dow oulto# des J^tata GrocAp 

riL Du Pt^hisU^n^ur. 

Uajebckploglo pi^liistorlquo no nnus nfuaeigne pas ^uloiuciit &ur 
Ti^tat industrid et social do Pepoquo la plus atioioiino oil rhoinmi; 
A do* tmoos do son pASMgo, inais tslle nous roumit encore 

des lesttguii uiiiL^ds do corUiiic^ croynnees ot do <?ortains ritea. 

Left anthmpologties sont d'oroord hut lea gTaiidi!i:i sublixisidn:^ 
des temps pn-liistoriques, ulnai quo &ur la OorroapoisdfUico goiii^nde de 
CO* subdiriinon* avoc les olassifioationa do la gt^logie et de k puloent*- 
logic: ]* k fN.'n"uJc ^uliLbiquc, qui ctunn^cnoc dans Ics tomp?i Eortiaires 
pour M prolnngor poiulant k promiore partie des depots qtialernAiros 
avoc Page de Vckj>h{^ ^ k poriodo palimlithique on de la 

picrro tailiLk, qu.i eunipi^ud le natc dtrsi iciups quatcruairos, Fage du 
mammouth mi Eiepfuii primigtn*u$f puisT^ du ronnfl ; 3* k pt-ritido 
mktitluqui:, qtu ouvro lea temp tnixlcmc^ dans Fbistoiro do k terro 
et qui colndde Avec la constitution rlo la ikiine conteroporaine ; 
onfln 4* la pc^riodo dev xndt&ux^ qui debubc avee roppeoitSpn des 111“ 
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^.trupK^U OP brpiiisv uu ^ii cuivic ut <[ui He puursuiU le premier 
!i^ du fer^ juflqu'Aii renimei^fetnent des temps histoHque^. 

(Jo n^a dibouvert jiisqu^d aucune trace iiiligJeox AJitcdcui^ 

u riq^e dll niamiriouLlit Ijien qu^cin. ne piiime tirer de re^tiv Incune 
AucMiiie preuvc! coniw rexistence lUiUVietire th ]a religidii et 

inemc d"iip ciilte. Comioctitt en eitcU rttsnouverT par excinplt:;, la. tnaL-c 
d^m rite verbid on d'unn ahlAtinn do nnurntum auk enpritA? 

Ijgs gravures et le# peinturms d'muiuAOX^ dix-ouvcrU dmis eertiduc* 
vavemes babiL^ a la iiii dt^ du nmniiiiaiith (grottes du ]ii 

Durdognut cUr.)t Jiu i^oot pdu* Mrldcuieot l^^^^ premieron mAnireHtatiaoH 
f?e rart, mnia cUch iBembkni. onrore attester, suion Ift presiienee de 1 a 
v^Iiitrie ou da t^t^miisiue^ da moim resistance du k irajaiKie a 
reflii^dtd DiagitjlJu ik'ceif repr^ntatioTiH Bgiini^. 

!/• cull# dtft xiiorU appArafvers k numje eptxjae^avee riinBtitution 
des rcpa5 fiindraircs mix oborcb dc la taaibc et la t-outume dc depcjrscr* 
pri^ du dufunt, des unilu», ^les uatils, cle^ pAnircA, des swicsi (Cai'emtA 
de la Belgfqut+ ct du niiilj do k Ftroee)* 

rArfoift objet^ soiit inteiiiiaiiudJuinutit brin^ ou bruits, Ou uu 
peut vair quo dus rites funt^nains [Luis I'usoge dc Ududre ]m Dssenipnts 
en rtuigu et do mplier lea aquektiea sur dux-mt-niev de fft^'un que its 
geodux touchout k nicoion- J^ugu du reonn, il Humble qu'd eskbu t 
dus ft^tieliui ut munic des ebauLhcA ^ridulaA. A repofpie de la pieine 
policy on rakve, ou outre^ k ti^pauation dcs erdiie% le culte de la 
hnebe^ Ja coil^truutloll dcs ai^galitlns. Aver Inge du bronze m 
montreut lea vestigeft d'uii eiiltc rendu h i^ertains phi^nomenes de 1 a 
nature. Mais ici nous arrivou^ au seail dc 1‘histoire. 

L'liicrolcgie ^ rdiurvu le droit d'interjH-eter cen uxagex, ntm xeulu!- 
tnent ei] utibKant L'Acception quails comportaient iiu dt%it des 
temps hwtoriqtie?;, iiwiis eiicoru un tinuiL parti do reipHuation qu'eii 
douiieziL liA ^uvitguH dts duux mantlis^ k OM mix-ci pmtiqueot dcs 
nti^ ideiitiqufs ou eniploieot des objek aiiiLlop[Ue% dans uii but M>it 
uiagiquct soit rdjgieus, 

II muviimt de leiinunqiier que si un ilge de k pietre rtemble bten 
avoir partotit pr^etkie PijArtge de* iniHauSf ett age iik fnis pris 
bo sioiultiuiuijicnt tbuis toutes les partiej^ du mondcip Chex certainA 
penplf^ tels quo Iftt R^uimmix cl Ics Ntki-Z^lAntbiisp on Vn. vu se 
prolofiger josqa^i nos jour^ II tsL done impu«sjbk d\^b]ir k 
s^zicbronisQie dcs usages ut dts croyaiicfs revdi^ |Hir les pmduits de 
rinduAtne pnliLitorique, HAuf Li nil ces prcaluits jficmt Asiwcit:^ Avct- 
ierroiDS ou avee les espixes qui canicUrisunt auc phate dtileriiiiiak 
dam lliititoue du globe. 
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37*i /X. Method and of Ihe Hnttorp of RcU^onx 
IV, Dc hi Phibilogie^ 

J’CnUnd* id Lt plulologic. titin p*» nu man Iftfgt, qui cu Jail preaqiic 
tin ennoiivmi? th couiiuissanrn de laatiquit^S. nixtia conwne emln^Haiit 
IVtiidt* da Linguc* «t clis* Ilttvwtnrw chess Ics pciipJcs le» plus diver* 
flu iiteVciit et du passtS e»i taut que eelte Aude peut ftOW AJaiw sur 
I'liiatnii-e des mot* et die. id^ i|u'il!i repn?sentont, Ijt lipj^wtiqiie 
coiiipfir^, Kuimic on I'Bppfdlu |Hirfois» tend iiotomiiicnt a nniw instruin: 
surlVtsit niPffl d: religieus des difl^ivtjUs ffltninca clIiiiHjilcsii I epoque 
nil w wmt form^les leurs lfinp;nea respective®, voins miix tempi pin* 
loiiitAins oil sc stmt consdiluds le* pmrajtla du Iftngagp, D'uuttt: 
part, die Merec u Itt foil one influence correctrict, cu tftebli^nt 
riiiqmrailiiliti.- dcs elymolo(pes fantaiBustis qui out *i sou vent 
l«i inythologuei. el une influence eonattuctive, eii nous ivvilant In 
v^ritAlile signification des noms origiimitcuicnt donn<^ aus person* 
QQg^ hiirhumuilb. 

Lc conconm de k phiblogia cirt indispaisnble pour cl&blir le «iw 
des epithvtcs qtii, Mcolees au nom d'lm dieu ou d\m Ik'kih, tJckirCnt 
luuveitt na nnluiv et an fonction; pttHbu ailSfli pour iioLU apprendre, 
par rijitcrpn^tation do noms thtsiphores, quels sont lo saitiment'^ 
populnires A rcgaTtl do dieux et eoninwnt etfueut cDiiytis lo mpporb* 
<lo odornteure nvec leurs divinitAs. KlJe condnil nuiwi it tiistinguer, 
dans lo luylJies ce qni iippiirticiit an patrimoiue connnun dc k rac* 
et It que chnque bmnchc >' A spmtjuiuuicnt Ajoutt! 5 die permet de 
ckrouvdr Ics ^lementu exuliqUO qni tm soiit introdnits daiw k 
inrthologie d'uii peupk ct mume du dutcmiiiwr 1 a pruviiuanuc dc 
«w importatioasj enfiii dlu nous renseigne sur lo cos ou k mvthe 
parnit Hoiti d’un oubli on dkne coiifusioii dans 1c sens d'lin niut. 

CertAin* philologues, toutcJbis, vont plus loin dans leuta pniten- 
tious, lonqu'ils soutiennent, avisc JIux 3tulkr cl Mkliel Bruul, <pic 
non scnkmcol les ndigioas dcpcndcat dc k Iniiguf:, mais encore qtic 
leur itount mi-nic e*t dans uiic nmtadic du langagu: Lhomme, 
conlmiiit origiunJitincal dc rttourir A do iniagus pour csprinier aa 
pcn.M.t, uuniit fini par prendre ses nieUpboro pour do ludit^. 

II Mt btfl vmi que Ja linguistiqne comparK: oous n^'Ale u«c 
dispositioii nientale de rhumauitii primitiw a ]JErflounifiur louto lo 
fucvcs dc la nature. lUaia c'ot uiie exagfration de HupptMcr que k 
personnifiratiun ct, par suite, Ja divinwatiou dis agente naturela noil 
duu a la utieosit^ ktok d'employer do tenno impliqiiant k vie et la 
peosec. Si 1e luiigage a mu partout co attribiili de Topccc huiiiaine, 
c^ot qne niommc ac refusail a eoncevoir une cause d’jictivite qui iic 
Tut taillo sur wu propre type. 
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II s’en faut, du reste, qu'on puisse ramener a une explication 
philologique Tensemble des croyances et meme des mythes — a plus 
forte raison des rites qui ont souvent une origine independante de la 
croyance qu’ils seinblent impliquer. Sans doute les noms divins ont 
tous comporte une signification quelconque ti Torigine, niais ceux 
dont on pent retrouver le sens fornient Texception, parce que souvent 
ils se sont formed dans une periode prAistorique anterieure a la c^on- 
stitution des dialectes ou on les rencontre et meme de la langue-niere. 

De plus, meme quand la racine est connue, il faut constater que 
les philologues sont rarement d’accord sur son sens originaire. II 
ne sufiit pas toujours de connaitre la signification primitiveinent 
attached au nom d'un personnage pour etre aussitot fixe sur sa 
nature et sur son role, Enfin, dans aucun cas, la connaissance de 
cette signification ne donnera nwessaii'ement la clef de toutes les 
histoires auxquelles la tradition mele le porteur du nom. II faut 
tenir compte que les mythes, coinnie les rites, tendent a s’alterer 
au cours de leur transmission et, en particulier, que Timagination 
populaire met au compte de chaque heros mythique nombre d'^aven- 
tures originairement attribute a d’auti'es personnages. 

En rt^um^, le principal service (jue nous a rendu la philologie sur 
le terrain de Thistoire religieuse — et il suffirait pour lui assurer toute 
notre reconnaissance—e’est d^’avoir, par ses recherches, rendu acces- 
sibles a la science des religions les textes religieux et les ^krritures 
sacr^ de tous les peuples qui ont consigne leurs traditions dans des 
documents ^rits. 


V. De la Psychohgie. 

Les sciences dont je me suis occupc jusqu’ici foumissent a Thiero- 
logie surtout des matcriaux. La psychologie et la sociologie Taident 
plutot k mettre ces matcriaux en ceuvre. La psychologie est id 
d'un emploi constant, car il n'^est pas de phcfnomcne religieux qui ne 
se ramene a une explication psychologique. N^est-ce pas Tintention 
qui seule imprime le caractere religieux a un mot, un objet, un acte 'i 
Les rites, si mik^iques qu'on les suppose, sont Texpression d^une 
croyanee pr^nte ou oubliee, et les croyances elles-mcines ont 
derriere elles un processus mental qu’il importe de reconstituer. 

Est-il besoin d'*ajouter que j^envisage ici la psychologie dans son 
sens le plus large, com me coordonnant les rc^ultats de Tobservation 
exteme avec ceux de Tintrospection ^ Sans doute, rien n^'interdit de 
recourir k la m^thode intuitive dont T^le hegdienne a quelque peu 
abuse. Mais si cette m^thode reste parfaitement k^'time (sous 
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dc lift pas idliir H rciiwintni dfts foiU) tbm Ics donl 

1a sulutioti A?hiijip« «1 oI»«riAtion dii«:t<;, canuw Ic P«“r 
pre^iie tgutft* Ifw ijuftsttonK d'ai-igiiie, die jout un ri»le suliurtlojiiit: 
,Li„. 1« probie-uiw o.'i IVxplicfltioi. ^yehahmim i]«U «)rtir ilc la 
winpamisot. d® lAiiaomboi^ at non diSrivur d'uii pnncipe iil><trait. 
Or, 1ft fthamp dft rolmun-atioii ftKtcnic tend dft plnn on plus a sranclir 
nil pvcliolftffiE, qu'il s’apsM dfs iftdiddtii. ou ik* pcuplft*. 

Ia coostmice de certains phtiiioiiKiies rthgieus de lei, 

pittarhor u (Ics ]oi«ii«yrliiiIogique#dQnt ils sytit I’e^pression rak^iw- 
CltLoj lifts de fes loi# rendeiit cumptft diai iiiaiiifir&tAtiona rieligicusfti 
rhft* lea indiddiifl, Dauties font nasortir Ift 1i™ ftolru U direction 
titj religieiix ot les ^Idnienla i[iiilt{p]efi tif)nt IciiHfiiible 

constituc 1ft caractiiHi de la imu. U’outres ancore iftabUwent lea 
mpporU dcs rites ot des troyances avis; 1i» mqtles de peniicr ipii 
M’oUservent aui dilKrentffli «tapea dc Ifl ciilttini huniauic. 

k b psyehulogie, iioKuniiiont, tiu'il appartient de diitctrniner, 
daii* Iw aiHJiifcstAtions religkiiKiS <|iiftll« Ih part respective de 
rinfiuciirt! anceatmte et dee vaiintitim individiiolliai. Une (5cnb Jv- 
ffthtc, aurtout mi.w cn luiuidv par les beaux tmvaiui de M. WilliAiii 
Jainea, el plus ivcftnmiftnt de M. James IK Prat, a litit rtssottJr 1 im 
{Ktriance des aiiggcslioiis eniiuieftH <le la region obscure et tijiiinalft 
<|iij dans Tesprit liuuialn, eatre les rfactians inconuciftnlM ile 

roigaiusnift physique et Ics mftniftwtatioiM de pleioe conscienc^ idiffts 
on imiiges. Jft siiis loin de □levDiiiiaitrft b valetir des dplicationa 
avHiiciies AU nom dc b Prt/fAolqgy. Uftpeiidojit jft me deniujide 
hK ibns leeir dd*ir d’iijitiater sut le rob de rinstiiKA, eUw font une 
part suffisaiitc u J'lntcrvcntion de b laiBoii ftumme agent do direction 
ct dc cootnib dims rorientutiou dcs nmnifestntinnft religicusfts. 

frcstl i^eiuftiit a la ps)'chnlogiB ib difeider fr&|iiftinmeDt si Ift* 
pbi’itomcnes religietiXi qui uiRiuiiictit b forme danE diffiireiits 

milieux eti dcliors do totite proliabilitL' d’ciupnint, doiveut etre 
attribu^a des raiaonuumenbt IdciitiqilftSi dont b patulliiOisuie sVspliquft 
par T Tim tij dc I’csprit htimain. H est ii remarquftr qne b riniilitnde 
dcs raison ncments ext plus frdqucnte encon; que rmialogio dfts 
ph^iiiimi.'uti:i pm' losqttels ib se maniBastMii t J d autrft P^rt) que des 
iiuitiifeittations arudqguex daus b forme «ft rattachent parfoi* a dfr- 
jiiubilcs diffiSrentSh MAme dnuti ce dernier cas, tl conviciit dc recherchcr 
si les dlveisci explications qu’ou en a recueilUiM ac proccdftnt paa d'une 
enuception idenlique- Ainxi, par cxcmpilft, Cafnjs et Pcaui-Rouges 
flint du feu sue les tombed: cenx-cE puur r^chatifbr I'niubrc dii 
ibfiini, ceux-b pour IVinpeciicr dc Ksvenir. N'e*t-oe pas b preu* ft 
qtift dans 1« deux eas on tieiit Time pour unc imbslancc semi* 
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mrttifriallt, mureptible tie rcKMfiitiri comittt k Mrps vivJirit, lefl ofFets 
du fuu ? 

1 41 phyMoio^e coii» 4 tiLte (juc les individtas repTOiuisejiU ikii» les 
phases sucettsives do l®sir ddi-dappunieiit pli^'isiquc (cmtogcni’flc), las 
4itHpiM tnivurw^ par kur mi wiirfl ik son dvdutiuii organ Jque 

(phi'llogeiiiw)i cettf! a:>iico[tliJincti fi'oteeti'C dgalemant dans le de- 
vtloppeiucnt Intelloctiial et monil. Ijui repr^ntont 

31 t-nrUinH i%iirtl» rjiomijje priffiitif ditnn modes dv pctwer et dc 
MSiitir, La pttyrhologiL cnlknLiui: pent done foiiniir diw dclAircjise- 
tn^ts sitr certAins tmitn iciigieu^ de rcnfiUic* de i'homAnifciS (|Hir 
exempk: la tendance ^ ^ndre di^mesureinuiit la sphere de In 
per>«i in ideation, n HUppriiner les difitinctions d'cjfpin.'fss de genres 
cTordres dc regnwi; ii. intrad!uirc le mcrvcillonic dftn* tmite* W cir- 
coriataiiccfF de Iii vie]u 

IA p^jchohigie dcH etres n rhomine a-t-clle egnlonjtnt 

quclijttcs nipporta avec fa sdenco dcs reLigium ? Ln quiS^tioiii qni eiit 
&[t sauriru tiaguvre, lie peut etre sommiureioiaitt uijjouid'hiii 

ijiic Ift thikirio de revolution a uuiiduit it reebpreher chex ten uoinuuuL 
s+aperiuur^^ le gemio dfts senti manta ep&nouui riiommc+ Malgr^ 
ingenicinws hjputhv^Mzs de quelfiues ohservatPin-H, if ii'y u utKiuie 
1'raifK.^jnblancp qua rimiiniil la nution de aumranca^ on qu'il 

ait chcrche a tnitrer cn rdation cooMrknte a\w lei^foncc^ de la nattire. 
iTnntre part exiate-tdl utie gmnde diff¥wn« entm la %tni doat k 
^nauviigt traite son fetiche ou aton juiInioJ seicre et la tsu^n dont le chifai 
s-agarde son uiaitre ? Uun et rautre ac Juauvent devatit uji tire dont ib 
reconiiAissent la Bapcrtorilc* doii t lb nc pen vent comprendne la nature 
tiivcK qui ib epmiiTfait iin Hentiment nijiitc de exainte et d^affcetiofi* 
cnfiii aviic lequel ib dierehent h noner dea relation# ponr Icilt propru 
bieii- .Fa/lmatB quo ce ne loit pus dc la religion. Mab e’^en e^l 
pcut-Otre TadWci^nt* 
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Iji Mwiologie mt la Rciance dcs lob qui pL^'saent lea phenoin^neA 
HOciaTix. La reUgron doit ctre rang^ parnil cts pliunoiueness lort* 
iiit-nie qu'on oburcbe aa soiim! dans rindividu—d'abnnl pareo qu'elle 
tcjid ii groitpor les hotiimci tm #ocicb?s difftinrte^ eiwnito |jaroe 
qu^uUe fftir les meeurs et mOmu fiir le gouvenicriiiejit des nations 
Tjes anaodatiomi religieUflCS^ eoramiinioiis uu ^lis^es, sojit di» 
cifganismcs qui ont leiir vit pimpre et qtii w trouveiit fareenient en 
rebitian avcc les mitres gniiipeinentj cotistilucs an scin d^ la acpcicU- 
hutnaltie en vue de bub partieulief^ Au d^ut, tmu Ieh groupomenU 
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stmt plus ou mftiiw rniifoiiJtis; c'flst 1 a mcme soddte qui fonctioime 
rcligictiscmciit, commt't j'i (T&iitnai iiioiiiciits, cUe fonctioiuie politic 
qucmont, jiindiqiiBUieJit ct ffiilitmrcmnnt, Teu u jjbsj, il sctablit uue 
difF(?rcntintion orgflJiiiiiie, pitrfuitf iiicuKr tui antagonicrms npprtn&nt 
«ntre la smiiutL irSvik Ot k socivt^ mligiiJimiL ij>a rckLaom vnixv le 
jKHivoir ^pirttucl ot lii puLiVdlr tt:ajpyi:di coiameATissi rjipjxsrtjt pjitnt 
L& ifocIvU; rcligicuse et 60n menibriw, fomiiiiit dta probkiiic^ qui ont jott^ 
xm liale important dafjH Tliistoirc et qui tronblent mi'aw aujoimj'hui 
le foiictioiiiicmetit dt k civilisiatiaiL 

RiidpriXjuetncnt, b religion n tonjoura sulii I'iufluence dje& ins^titu- 
tioufl poIitiqii®v jundJquca ft $&cj&lc^ imssl bkn qsw* des mnditioiia 
gcxjgi^phique^ ^ iWtnoniiquoR dtm milkux n^pcvtifs ciu eile 
df!!v«loppLi!. 

CopOTidAnt k ^e]]gi^nlJcons^idt■‘^^.%^ objti^Uveiuuutr nY-tablit pas 
nient uti !len iX-^\ cntifx? Ic» holmes, nmk «noare im lien ideal, a 
cOEist^jumrort pnktiqmsB, entre Ii^ buiiitae:i ct ks ctre^ 
aii^quiels iU croiedt, voire entre tom Iw otroa ou mvniH toLw le^ 
^^meEitfl de FLTnivenL A cc titre^ dJe conititue uj^ii tran- 

screndantOt par dea lob Itxai qukn pent compRitj' au^ lob 

uaturelles du b soeivtd gtkctalti mois quii h certiiids 
Mhc port^^j plus larjje et eoiwtitiinnt ika lonf co quo Ranul de la 
Gra^^erk a justcxociit appolc mie cosmo-sociolggio. 

De irirme fpTr dViitrea Hcien-Lts auxiliairFs tie rhit^rulngfe^ Li 
sociolDgiu a prvU-jidu ^uiticxcr J'hidoire dc La rcJigioii. Unc i-coh 
nksente^ pArtant de Fajiaertioii quu rhommop aviint de [irendre 
scjcticc dc son individuallti^t ^ <;pw)uv^ lc sentiment dc faire partic 
cTufi graupfi!, luaitient que 1 q germe de la omjance k line piiiBsanre 
^ii-hiimaine doit ctre eselusivcment cbcirh^ dans Ics faiLs de lo 
socFaiu —' »>Li qtie la enneeption dcH dmcM individuellos ait etc piikikltk 
par celle d\ine iiine collective (M, Henri Huber et jusSqiik tin 
eertaiu point AL Fnizerjv i^oit que la religion ait di^nti^ par un syvtcme 
de tahouH, c'eflt-a-dire de restnetions Aoetales^ quisont utic cfOUiK^Mence 
n<5ees$aire de la vfc eii cumoitiu (Salouion Reinnch), Qindqucs 
Midaloguefl cnntofltent meme que rinitiative individuelJe aft pu 
nuudfester dojis la religion, tous les phdnonibjea de cet ordre cLant 
le produit d'une tradition on d'urte fiUggestioOt 

Comme Iw hommcft out toujoun viSen n Totat de aodetet il ^ 
parfaitemeni aciniis^ble que laum manifeBtations religicusei aient etdi 

IVirigiiie, conditionni^ jitsqu^ii lut cerLdn point par kur ctat 
social; ruda il eii cut de memB pour tons Iw pht^nonienei} do lour vie 
luentale, aloni eepciidAiit que rexpbeation de txs plitkuniiiic^ ap- 
particnt Sucoiitei^tabloinKni ail domains de !a pS 3 Thologie« II faui, 
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apiui» dfiuti!, dsiiis rhiiftoiru dt^ii cm^'iaicis!i et dcs ii^igziei' iii:» i?ule 

plujs ciandd^mblc k c& qn'm a nomm^ la Viilkyiju^halogir^ la 
pfiy<^hobgie dot pvuptcs ou plut^t dc Fespe^ hitui^i^ic. Moii^ u 
cuiv elm majLilii^bitianf roli^'f^uHeAf qu'oi] pelit it^anJiirT k niihuii dt; 
leiir camioLtc sY-tmit produitqs indL^^eiidMnm^i^t d«^|iKlivj^ 

dm, il tvs\ja 4 nstidjE Ltiaipte dea variaLionu utitrer Ic^ ct k-l 

il Hiifiibla impoodblc de ne pA* fftire k part dw initktivofl iiidivirltiollcM, 
d^AutJuit plu^ {.-DUbiidiij^bles ijii'au (kvAJitdgc JViflidle di^ 

rdigiona 

Cln nc peut guen? aituadra d^uii lioiiiuitf, ni^ujo ]e drttdJL, iju^il 
[HiHSiYle I'-gaJiJiniont k fond toiitet 1« sciences doat p viejifi d'fs^tuwr 
Ic role dims lu eotLstituliou de llucrologic — paa plus quVii lie pent 
lid JeiniuidGr cravoir fn5fjuGnti^ toijtcs Ics pAupliiidiij!! doat ll jin^tcnil 
utiliAGr }e^ laaaifoatatioi^ on cTavoir nppriii touted lea 

kngucs duns ItsHpielles Ic'S huuinii:^ du present eL ilu ujit 

fonriult^ InurR rrovftnrfl*, MaK daiut ctiaeriini> de ctw rlbeijiiinefi ItJt 
apAikliftteft, C|ui s\ wnl plii^ eu inoins eantoime^, sont nrn^es nujonr^ 
(Tliui u des eonclusiaiia poflitiveH dalit nuua pan voiis faire etat liana 
iiotra travail d« rappuorheniciit et de J^yritliese* Aimi ijiie le dernier 
titukire dc k ebain^ d'histoitu dci Hdigioiis au ColKge de Ftuita^ 
Jean Rdville, rexpnmail, il y a deax djuh, dana aiin diHcount cTiiuuigii- 
ration c]iiL devait etre sou chant dti eygne: *La Tdritable methodc 
lustorique est la nieme partaut. Qumid on Ta pratu|Udc sui-incnic 
en une partie {]iielc!iinqnc ck niisFfcoin^ on acc|ukrt par cotte pmtirjue 
nnc wrtaine aptitude A ducCinier d ello aiJW bi(^n dnuieitt applique^ 

LTiierugniphin csfct longtemps k pirn siaeu la 

plus lAfgUgife dcs ftcicnecs IdstoriquesL Cliacuii zie Taliordalt qu'avee 
timiditc, cfuand il s'ngiiigait de am pmpraJi croyAncM, ou aiec pre- 
ventionp qiiand il ft'ngfKMit des croyanee^ dcs autrc«i. On k regurdoit 
iivee deilaacCf smoii nvec defaveur. On pretendidt iui interdirv 
re^aiuiin de ciartAJziR pnabK^mo^ et enrtotit on hi ttimil k IVteart de 
renAcignemen^ fAiit k ou Top ohcrelmit k eu fid re la sarrvante de 
rapologetique. Gepcddknt die exinliiit lant Lien qua inalj noux 
pniivoni^ znenie affinneF epics dii jonr oft Ir« hominca oat dierehtf a ae 
preocciipar de kur ik out port^ leurv invi^t^iiitloais bleu qw 

Mjuveni d ujie Plain Ireinbkiite, sur les ongitiei de kurs mytlics et 
th leura ritea^ temp iporkmeA n'ont fait que prwkinrr sop 

iudepejaknec, dargir «oa domaine et rodificr sc* znethodc^ gniee, 
crune part, a la conjititutjDn do In crxtiquF hi^itoriquiv cToutra part^r 
nus mcrvrilleiiws dwtotivertc# dt rardjtiFlQgje et de Ja pliiblDgie 
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cohtpmporajnisi. — Sous cettc 1 histoins raligtons pout 

liitcau^i ^ioillc^ qiie 1 h civilisAttoii> 

11 cn mi iiutrenont fla I'biunjJogio. Qii'on lii dtiioiunio histoiro 
g^ucrtJc do Ia PU liistoi™ HHiipproo d« loligioiiH — sf iipid. 

Iflidrtnnif dc qiwiquea tufiLalivus do iJneiiialUR^ commo 

miles de Diipuia, de Crcii/*3r, d'Auguste Comte, etc-,—die 

nW redk-meut n6e qnc dnris In s^t-oiide moit i^ du xix* alede, Avec le# 
trovAiix dc i*avMJitd doct le** pliiw emiiieots %it?tiiiOTit Bculeiiieiit de 
disjjaniltnf: Max Muller, Gimdius Titile et Albert K^iviUc, briDante 
triads u tiijqueUe il wjmit mjunte du tie pas ftjoutcr, ^ dtM Uti:i^ divert 
Ics noma dT.meat Heinui; de Herbert Spciiecn d'Otto l^fleideiur, 
doiit tio> utud« di^plonont In fiurtc nx<nte; cniin du vdtiJnui dcs 
sciei^ce# ajithrojHjlugkjuts> ^ ue iiou^ n vouh la Fmjiiiic fortum^ de tiou^ cr 
il In tett de ootre Osngria?, Edvi\ B. Tylor* H fklLnit nsaur^ment, 
IWtr reiidie leur Oiuvrc poMble, le« pnjgm dc rhistoire 
railb^ nu rourrt du demii^r »ied<^ ct^ OU pATticnliur, dc toutes lea 
picieiuTf^ mixiliniru^ tjUC j'fti eEUitiii^rfe^ plus liauti Mais ce wjzit ecs 
snviuitb ct leiirv i^eveat qui uul mh Ics hirtt^rmui to teuvre; fill point 
qufi, cn qudqucs ahtn^ lift ont rtfuaai ii £drc rccouTWWtrc I'Hi^rologic* 
cxsmnie branche autozianic dc iios cQiinfliftsances, it In fois par In ficieuoe, 
par l^opinion publique et, dnuficcrtninis limitcSt par le^ roligioiis 
memes. Non iwultiiiciit die a inspire, dona lea dcniiCTa temps, tie 
nonibrcux lunziuds, tcV qoe lex trait*^ gifiiii^u3C ci^Albert Re%illc, 
Allan iMeimes, Cliuiilcpic dc la Sftiisaaye, TapuIs JordfUii etc., 
iiiais encore, *^jl ftint &cn rapporter aux leuscignementft fnunils par 
ce demier, die a foudt^ uii luouift d*iJp ticJW de plus dc ^ daairest 

diuift les Uuiverulttfis dea denx rantioiinLs ^ 

]1 iuffit dViiUeins, pour iziuiitrcr n t^ud lew pmbleuica qndle 

soulcve int^rcsficnt le public lettre, de rappder k suce^ reteiitissoiQt 
lies ciurrages puhlitk^ eii ces deraieres atinfes, |iar MM. Robertflon 
S^niith, Andrei Lnwg? Jevofw, ShIhgj Hiirtknd, etc, dofit 

il Hemit superdu de vous ruppder Ics nitrites^ Menic certains dtnbli®®’ 
incnbE oiihodoics ont mi devoir iiiiKTin: sur Icur progmnnnu un 
miirH d^hiHiain: ixiinpart^ de^ tellgioiis, cote a ciste avec Ictir cours 
d^npolog^^iquc> et, tout rtk^mnient encore, iiuus voyions k fiauvurrie- 
ment bavamiE Lui-mcme traiisfanzicr oHlcidlemenl mi chairc d’Tibtnlrc 
de religion un eouni th^lpgique dunt le titubura i^tnit acem^ dc 
^ [iitKkri'ii^mc \ 

ljuelles aofit leR cnij^eft tie cc rovinnoLait oU plub'it de ce progrcft r* 

' ^r. JnrUfttir U verity, ni«nnoikne 1L"J chaires c-'i /^'enMigDiamil rikWoinf 
nFni|uui^ df» n^l nukjft In iiuijorit/ nke pcnilple irntfer fh^l 

Vii|wli;i^t kipie (Ju riluki ^ f Wr^pmO'hr J>. 500). 
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11 y A d^ibord la rnEivirtiuti ijuf llii^rolftgfe est postible. On 
lie ptyt «Mitcster qiiiyic- in!± pn«j(^e ik^niiaU (1 m toatj^rLuix 
HuHiiUUJifnuiit nunihmux I't slides potu* liii permottra d'^tublir uiie 
clA5«iflcAtioii BCientifiqq<^ dcA pbcnaxuunusf religieipc, D'miliie il 
faut tcjiir coinple des r^ultats obtw»i-S danii d'autres dcniiaiEtMT 
ramploi dc la incthode coiiipnnittvc^ On ost arriv(f A l^isUiin; 

L-dPip^j^ dll Intigngft, d*! Tarh, do la |jmpiii't^ du niariaii^^ d<^ 
principaJcfl irLdiiatfun» jiifidk^ues et Pnunquai pat? dc In 

rebginn ugnl^yn^tot ? 

Il y a ensujtf une roniian™ gmfjdJu^niitu dnii^^ la validitt^ da «(» 
CDnr.iufiioiL'?. Alors qu"dk mmtr^ tonjoura pr^c a ajccucLllir Ic* 
patienie^ invwitigationB qui temliucnt n mettra cn lumkre rfea Giit^ 
jtisiliie-lu Icds&es dans I'qinbro^ dla a toujaun? rtsfm- dtr aldcntiBer ^kvec 
Ic* brillantea niaia pnsSHlgire?' hjpothi^ qni pretendaicat trouvert 
dtin$ tin ordre da pii^ioineinr^i^ la cltf dc terns Ic^t prnblenwa 
religicux^ ijtic cc fut Ic fi^k-hismi' au U n^rrolAtriej k culte du fct4 de 
Ja liimi^TO ou dc la plank, iinjuiird^iii k toU'inimme ou k talHHiLiiiaff. 

KuHn, il y a U confluence de Hoa utOikqui ae rtbidc paaaiitipkmehfc 
dans la natiafnetiun d'uiai curiojJtv ,sckntifiqua. Son exbfli!Ucv tuCmc 
impUque radmuyskn do Tidik: (|U% BOUfl tOUtM diwi^nnces 
religieuflca. il y a Une certftinc imJt^ do prinidpc vt do Jois, Cetk 
renaim^ftnee, en anc forme abtnute ct mjeniii*, de rjindeam; ductritu: 
(1*1101! ircJigioTi naturctle^ ifwi fmite pour depbairi! ni k cetijc quit dftii!* 
nimportfi quel cidti^ — ct kur aonibrc gmndit, fl'ii faut en jtigpt par 
deft inaniksitAtienH* com me le Coagr^ ckft Helij^ons Je Chicftgo^ — 
voudmionE de^ager de toutis^ cia^ di’^'cigcuccft J* ki m^ne dn pnogrt'fl 
reli^cuXt 111 il ceux qiil» wi» uppartcjiLr a auinme mnfcHsion diHcr^ 
inia<%^ IT vent d'eiirdler In rcl^pon dans une emiRflde pour un peu 
plus dc toUH^uice et de fnitinTiik porini Ivb botiitiiCfl« 
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THE rSVCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF 
RELIGION 

By JAMES H. LEUBA, (AbstbactJ 

The fftilure to rccogniKc m fk^Ugiuri iltTOO fuootionftlly related i-oii' 
HtitiientfE—cniiatiDUp lix-lifjg. and tlioufiht^iK rraponHible Tor a con¬ 
futing ui^e of ilie term ‘uiigin \ Some have said that I^ligiaa began 
with the belief in »iiperliiunat], rayetcriouii beiiags : otherH that it Lad 
its origin in the enintJouat life, and these usually specify fear; ^rLile 
a third group have diTliLred that its gencsia is to be found in iLe ifl ill' 
todivc. These three uttviunccs aeo irKSoinplete^ Inflamnch as each 
ono of thom expreai^ either the origin^ or the original form^ of only 
orta of the eoEustitucuis of KeUgion^ 

T must leave on one side the ostablMunent of the reLgioua attitude 
or behaviour end the origin of the god-idea^ wll as the rise of 
the methods by uLieb man entered into relation iritli the divine beinga 
in Tihom he believes; and can only endeavour to deal very briefly 
ivlth thu original emotional form of Heliglon. 

Tao uppused opiuious divide Uie field. The more widely held is 
that fear h the bt'ginnJrig of Religion \ the other, wLiidi is accepted 
by a sQiall but w'cighty minurityp that it has its origiii in a ' loving 
reverence for known gods \ We shall Imve little difficulty in arriving 
at on understanding of the maimer in w'hieh these tw^o views» instead 
of oppofidng^ supplement each other. The origins of the tw'o emotions 
uiculioned, fe&r and lovep fall, of eoiirflep outside the limita of tliJs 
paper, since they both exiatnd before Religion^ 

"Fear begets godsp^ said Liicmtius. Htime eoneluded that "the 
first ideaji of religion arose ,,, from a concem with regard to the events 
of life and fears whitrb aetuato the human mind \ A similar opinion 
Is iDuicitaiucd by most of our contemporaries. Among payehologwlfl? 
Ribot, for instance^ affirms that ' the religious sonfeipaent fa compoJ?cd 
first of ail of the emotion of hear in its dlfTerent degrees* from profound 
tormr to vague unonatrieaSp due to faitli in on unknown, my^teriousp 
inipalpable Tow er *J'lio ftor-tlicury k wcH supported by two elaweM 
of Iritcrdepejidcnt facts* obrtcrved, wo are told, in evoiy uncivilized 
people; (1) evil spirita are the first to attain a certain degi:co of definite^ 
ncs#, (2) man entniw into dclnito rolatiolui finst with thoflo evil spin In. 

If the reader w'Ul refer to Ori{fin 0 / by Lord Avebury * 

he w ill see there how w idely true m the opinion eiprased by Sell w ain- 
^ TA* o/ (hi £mioiicaitf p. ^109, * 3 mI pjL 311^-215. 
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furth, ' Among tho HongM of Centml AfnVi good RiiiritH am quite 
unr«C0gni7^, And, A^f^OTtiing tn ttin gonnniL nf^gro no bune^L 

can CfV^T coin# from a, ftpin't-’ In otiinr tribes tlii^ good spirits 

aco knonTi^ hut the eftVAge ftlw&ys ' payn nmrp atti^ritfoo to doprecatiu^ 
tho wrath of the avd than to securing tfic favour of lJiu gcKXl beii»j^ '- 
The tendency is to lot oJona the good spiritHr bccauscv being good, i\wy 
wilJ do us gr>od of thAuuielveil, just hs eviJ iipmt« do 113 iuyai unsolicited^ 
ShfllL u'Ov ihen^ admit tlie fcar-ongiu of Religion f Yes, provided 
it bo undarKtood that fpar ruprcmuhlu oidy one of the three conHtituentA 
of Religion, that It ir not in virtue of ii parLiculaf quality or property 
tliat fear Is tbo prmdtlvo emotionai form of KeligioUt and that this 
odnuusion b not intended to imply the impoeeibih ty of Religion having 
ever anywhere begun with aggrewive or tendw flmotiona. ’ Regarding 
tbe ftccoud iwcrvation, it should be undnmtood that tiin making of 
KcUgion Toquirea nothing fonnd in fear that ia not also present 
In ether eznoticua^ If aggnwaive rmotiona arc? not eoiufpicuuya at the 
dawn of UeligfgnH it b only bocauM^ it mi bapi^ens that the eircuuibtuiicefi 
in whloh tha Jenst onltured prepJcfl known to ua live, an,' such ur W 
keep fear in tFif^ foreground of i:oniwiDUMji€ss+ Fear was the lirst of 
the woll-ofganized emotional reactloiuj. It antedated the human 
epoeictfi and appears to this day lirsL in the young itnimal^ na well as 
in the infant. Xo doubt, before tlie pfuteetivo fear-reuetion could 
hav# boon oRtablished, the Juut of life Jind w orfeod itself out into aggriw- 
sivft Itabits^ tliose for tbe securing of food, for Instance, But tlioKe 
desiree did not, os early as in the Ouse Of fear, g!v# Hop to any emotiemaJ 
reaction posBesALiig the cojifltancy^ dednitencaft, and poignanigi' of fear* 
The place of fear m priiuitivo Koliglan IB, ihcn. dne not to ita Intrimfic 
qiuditieu, but simply to circujswdaneas which mode it apjHiar fbut 
as a well-organised emotfon vitally connected w ith iiie maintenance of 
life^ It is for exactly tha aamD ruasDii that the dominuni emoliou 
in the relations of iincii'ilized men with eacli other and, KtiU moiv 
evidently sg^ of wild anJraaLi with each other, b UHiialiy tliaf of fear+ 
WliciJ I oaid that fear need not have been tho original religioua 
emotion I f bad in mind iho pesaibUity of groups of primitive nien 
having lived in circunuitaneeu au favourable to peaco and aafety tlmt 
fear wu# not very of tan pirucnt wiili theru^ This Ia not a prejwatoroua 
aupptwition. Wild men need JM>tp any uioro tlwni wild animolH, have 
found ihemsplvEH m situated 0 $ to bo kepE In * ocifU*tant sUto cl 
fright. If the African ante-lope run* for its life on an average twice 
a day, as Sir Francla Galtnn suppnaeH, the wild bocsc on the Sautlt 
American plainSp befor# the hunter appcaml oti hb pasLurva, ran 
chiefly for his plwiure. TraveUerw Lave borne Icatiiiioiiy to the 
absence of foot in biitia inliabjiing certain tegioiiu. Butp it may be 
oflked, would J^hgion have cornu into uxiMtvzicv under Uieae peaceful 
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firCQBifltffirtcsM T A lifu of r^lativn fWCp couifort. and flc^nrity m not 
pftJt’iBciy oondiicivfl to the cfitahlishnnint of pj^ticAl T?datioiiH with 
goda. Why ahoold Imppy And rfwIf-Hiilifioient men \o6k to iiiu?ei?n^ 
tiiyiit 4 ;riQU& b«jng» for urj ^i6U.nm not n3ulJy J^e^Jlli^ed ? Ood^ tlieaB 
dfCunlfitaiie-M tlw uniiiijed i^>ft of fftar-Rcb'gion T;\Tjuld nnvfir hava 
como into exijrt^ncu. Religion would have appeared ktflr, and from 
tho firet in a nobler form* In such pooplea a fixliP^of dopondanea npon 
bcjicvoJenfc gods, regarded probably as Creators and AU-Fathern. and 
eliciting admiration rather than f cat or flelfinh deflirOi WOtildliavoGhaTao- 
ticrissed its hoguuiings^ This posaibiiity nhonltl not bo a pficrt rojectwL 
The other tLoory is well repreKeiited by W, liobertson Smith. He 
daaieu tlmt the att™pt to appeaflu evil beings is th^s foimdatitm of 
Ealigioji- ‘ From tho earliest tiniLM leligiojciK as £mni maglo 

or mrciiry^ addresses itsslf to kindred and friendly beingB^ who may 
indml ba angry with their people fnr a timep but are always placable 
except to the enemice of their worshippera or to renegade membera 
of the uommuolty. It is not with a vague fear of unknown pawersj 
hut with a luvjng iNiverence for known gods who ere knit to tliflir 
worakipporu by strong bonds of kinship^ tliat religion^ in the only flemio 
of the word, begins/ ^ One may agree with Ro^rteoii Smith without 
denying that preetJccft intonde<i to avert impuiidiug evils preceded 
the ealabllshmout of affectionate relatioiiB with benevolent powera* 
Ah a m&Ller of fact otu* author admits thia iuHy. What he deni^ 
iu that the attempt to propitiote evil spiritn in dread is Religion. It 
linnet be doubted tliat the inner experience aa well il^ the cuter 
attitude and behaviuur of a person ore substantially different when 
Jie Heeka to conciliate a radically evil being and w'ken he communes 
with & fmidamciiUdly beiiovulent oiic+ Vet in both caare an antbropo- 
jiathic lelatiou with a personal being Is establish ed. lu ihia respect^ 
both Hland oppused to magical behaviour- Tliis comnion element if* 
so fundamental that it scclua to us advisable to make the namu Rchgion 
include both typeu of rdatiou. jliid siilico they differ noverthdees in 
importimt reapoetaT the phrasea N4^jaiivc Religion may btj used to 
designate man^s dealings with radically bad spirita^ and 
Rollon kis relationH wllli fundamentally benevolent ones. 

Foaitivo Eeligion ia at first not at all free from fcar. 'File iHiiiisvolejit 
gods are prompt to wrath, and crutslly avengo their brehf*ii lawfl- 
Tko mom atrikiiig development of religions life is the gradual aabstitu- 
tion of love for fear in worship.* This is oim moro roaisoji for not 
eompletuly disMCK-ialuig the pmpiliation df Cvil spirits from the ^rorahip 
Ikindiy guda. 

^ TjIh tif iAdi SimiiAAf p ^ 

* Kee tan 0^ dQTebpmf^nri my ankle, *Fciu:^ and the Sublinw/ Am^i 
Jfi^nud of /Vyr&jjfc^y, and Edvratvm, i^ Ji. h 
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MATERIALISM US. KANTIANISMUS UND 
RELIGION 

Vojf P. DEUSSEN. (GbkL'hz?!) 

SirrrjfiM Oopfsmitruj^ duith sein 1543 ct«nbiptinnf« Work, JDe orbium 
rewtuiionihii«, luiftcr fkmmmyatnm din huJinccntriMihc 
Anvchiiuuiig auJatoUte Oder virlmidLr emcucrtep licw sick fur eiu 
konsequonte^ Pcnken der niitteljJterLelio GotteebcjEriff rucht mehr 
&u£reclit erlialton. Die Welt buiitanJ nielit rnohr ftiw IlimmDl nn4 
BrdOp ftoudem fl.o deien SteUe eniLmrkte eich mwfi allert Selten der 
uDOtidLioke IlAum und in ihio war iiuf dn# vrm Jhn orfiUlte^ 

Diias der flnum imendlicii ihI, kouii von denen^ nelehe nioHt von 
Vururteilen behorrucht werdeiif mcht bozu eifelt werden. U band I 
dor es giobt mubtu wi«f au^sscrhalb d<Mwelben irlriftp iilleSp wor 

uberbaupt eiifltinrtp iiotwcndlgenvoisi^ inn Raumc nxiEtioren. Ea 
kann diewps eber nuTp Bofem Cfl einon lUnm erfiiUt; da* dm Eaum 
Erfiillendn AbcrhuiiiHt MateriCi. Ks ist dfm die genaiifflte Xkfijution. 
did fliob von dor Jdatcrio gdbefi blRfft. Micnw.h hiubb aJl«i, was 
03dfltTertt materidl &em* die .liateriHJitifc, d. h. die EamnerfiilJunifp ml 
die einz%e Farin, ill wdoJier die Dinge fiir iuib rxiatieirn konuvu^ 111 
dor Tftt kann nii-maiid crnMiieli damn donkcn^ daist CT loi p:ati!]^n 
UrLivfiTWjm, III ilkn NHhen und m alien Fcmen, Jc aiidroa 

antraffen kuimtOt ala den lefren Raiun und in iliiti nur und allciu dio 
zn Saiinen und Plnneten^ Icncbtendcu uinl bedcuebteteji Kott^em 
l^ebullio Matado^ Dtircb dicsn Ai]iK«1uiuunK wjrd daa Dnaein Uottea 
iur UnniBglielikeit- Vordem nmhie man dnMalho Kti baneinen, 
Nacbdcm Kant dime Bowdae at-rtmuijijort batte^ troetoto man «ieh 
mit der Behanptungp diu^ duck auch diui Geg^ntell doh niokt 
buweiaon laaae. Ea alekt abcr tioJinehr dms vom empiriepkrn 
Slandpankte siEib ackr wohJ buw^eiaeii laaatp dnaft « keinen Golt gnbnp 
koinon gnbon kontic. Dnmlt war dm koehirte Gut deip rcUgioiaEi 
Bcwu^etAoin geraiibt und, w~ie ce arhlenp tinwicderkdngliak verloron. 

Xioht andert war oi mit dem Olanben an die Uiutrrblirkkdi der 
Sorb. Dio Natur m tbrer nJoht fnis^envomt^kondeii Sprache iagt ua 
dontJtoh und imv aui, d*^ wir aiJa durah Kougung luid Gebiirl. aim 
dom Niakts^ wolekffl wir vorher W'BJtm, scu cCnooi Ktivaa gewordm 
Kindp und da^* wir dnrcb don Tod mm dii-wein Etn-aii in jenert Nbhti 
zuruokkahron. Waa wflidm wir aUu fia4:li ICN) Jahron flftin! Nloht 
raekr und nirkt irimigcr alii W'ai^ wir vur 100 Jahrrn gwwcoen eindp 
dr b.^ empirrarh botracbtei, Nickti^. Dio Unffterblirlilirit der Serb 
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HGhifln auf diem StJinripiinktn der mudcrni^u WeltanAcltauuxi^ unrottUnr 
vflrlorcn tm «em. 

Xirht m mit dfini dnltL-iL uiid Ictscttn untcr den bwlitfLen 

der x>leini!ehli#^it. mit d«r Freibeil de8 WJllenit und der dut 
L inter ihrer Voinii^f^txiing muglitrljen Muralit-uti Esi giebt clu 
n'Alf^hr^ iil]eR Werden in der Well mit aui^mibmsLf^gem Zwiinge 
behermolitt d^LR Geftetz der CjiuttaJitat ^ weleJiea bofiagtr daxi jede 
Wirkiing in der Wnlt niit Nntwendigkcit erfnigen Mib&Id die 

antKprwihendft iXrsRjchn in dnr VoIlzlihbgkBit Jhrar Bedlngungen vnr- 
banden 2u dieeen Wlrkungon grhdren aueh abe nieni^bliekea 
HAiidlungeD. Sie oUe uiiid das Pruduki zueler Faktorenp von sab- 
jftktiver rinea beutiuiiiiten CLankkterSr vuu ubjektivor Selte der 
auf ilin emwirkendim Motive^ Ob der QiArakter dee Meiieeheii 
wandelbar Boi oder mchl^ kummt bJerbei iiicbt iu Belrucbt. Ee 
gfTLugt frBtzuBtelleri, dAHs dJee^f briden F&kturru, der Ckarnktcr uiid 
did Motirep aJa die UrBuebeu der Huxidluiig ibrer Wlrkimg, w\v 
jedo Urs&che der Wirkimg zeillicli vciraugelm, Bomit im Augenblicke 
der Handlung wbuii der Vergul^gcnbeit ajigebdren^ fnlgbcb nieht melir 
in uiiun^r Hand Bind. 

MateriAltBmuif, XiliiliBrnuB imd LeLerminiBiniiii Hind Homit die 
uiLabvkeuibaren KvBUltatv der em|]iriKeLeii WeltAiLRebaiinng. VVemi 
Kick dad ruligidei> Bu^vuBBtsem gegru big mit alter OewaJt Btraabt und 
ill aUer ZiLkuult Blrauben wirdp so gewhiebt dinn aub dem -dunkeln 
Gofdlile keiuuHr diiae die zum voLlen Material inmiiR Aki ihrer mt* 
wendigen CbiiBcquenz kinutrebende en^piridrlK* AnRebaiiUDg d^r Oinge 
und alio ikr dienenden empirisehen WjafienRchaften nfebt die relle 
Wabrheit besitzen, nieht imaUnde aind, uber dafi eigontUcko und in- 
nenfle Weaen der Binge dio tiefRten and lets ten AafB<siiJiiB3e au gehen. 

Dieses duukie Cefulil zu deni biehte ulaRenBebaftliohrr KJarheit 
und Ubenteugung erknben zii haben, ist daft iin$terbkohtf VerdieriRt 
der Kautiiioliea FInLoynphie. Men kann sagen, doss in irisflen- 
scbaTtlicker Form daaBrIbe AURRprachp wa* aJle rc-ligioeOu Lekrer der 
Meiiacklieit intuJtJY eigriffen hatten, nmn kdnnte Bagcn, daes diene 
alJe unbeM USSta Ankanger der noch gar niebt r^drbandrnoii KaH tiRiihen 
Fldlosuplue ge^T'f^n eeien. 

\Vi« gelaiigte Kant zu Keinen gn>^n Kntdockuxigen ? Er bemerkta^ 
Vkie vod jeker der meaRehlieke Geiat «ick nickt an der ^mpiriRrhea 
Ajisekauung genugen tiew, wie er^ aehjiBuchtig uud tint's kdliem 
Urspruags iiek iiber alJe PlrfahrEing liSnAUBgingp uiu zu soleken 

HGLka Akrbdten, wie tue dax DaHeln Ootte*, dio OiMterbJirbkeit der 
8eeJe und dio Freikait das Wijleiui Hind, zu gelangen^ DJiM!« VotsId]* 
tungen naiXfJto Kantp well sie aJla Erfahmng iibenateigeu. 
iitid dio Aufgabt:, wclcke er Hich HtelUe, zu priifen. ob die nienschlicho 
Vemuiift eiolebe transcrfuidenten Objekto mit wisfiensehaftbeber 
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Zwftr:ko tintemBbiii c*r Ui dcr Kritik der r^znen Vtfmunft ejnei tfef- 
dringprifff' Anfthnftp& nicht jiur ditMT^ ikiiidem d«i gHnseri iDPnfprldlphpn 
Erkf>nntni«vftrm5gprtftK welches <t riiw?b uinur iilth^i]L|;pbTiiL''littMi^ abor 
unhaLtbAmn EintPiiung in SjnnUctikdL Vvn^jirid und Vemunft 
KCH-leigtP, und nun pimtidpr di^ Kriifu- dk-m:r vrntcluodpnpn 

£rkunntniRv«MTn%en und fhm Tmgw^iii^ itntersupbto. Daw Ei^pbniK 
d]«9LT AiuIjhir war vnmiiRzuftphpn. Ea bcwfand in dc^Jii kJnri’^n 
N'nvhwfMHP, doHH nlk uiurp ErliflnntiiiHkHIftp fuir Im tStnndf^ mnd. 
den von der uus^ren und inncrvn WatirnphmtiJig gelioJprtpri Sto# in 
oieh nufzunolinicn nnd aum der ErfnhruDg au venvpbrn^ dnftH 

we nber nun und nimnjpr dn^u Auemiehcn, uber die Erfnlirung Jujiauk- 
xngehen imd das zu crkcnnen. nn welclietii uuu nsplir idi^ nn nllpm 
Andem gelegen M. 

Sowpit vi^nr Ei^hm> dei* KuntiRchm Kritik pin ni'giitlvet*. 
Abpr indem KAnt djn und niorenhen l-elirgebiiudp der nitioualen 
Prt;frTbf>login^ Kfucninlogin nnd Tlieologie xprtHlfnmerte* utieha ihm 
unter dun Hiindon einn npun und poaitivp ErkAnutnifl hiu%'or« die et 
vieUeiubi »uJbdit nJcht erw Artei hatt^, dpmn TrAgiVPttP er jcdenfalls 
iioeL nieht zu nnneHucn inustande war. Kr knmmt nnit dnlw^i vof 
{wenn es orlaubL i«b, ckien von Gnetbe am BchJuosp dfw 
MtUficr gcpiiigtpu AiZMlrtlck uuf KahL iiiizuwendnn)^ wic HauI, dvr 
^Ltl do# KJ#, unltbOF voji HeiLneci VkUt auKgpsondt iTurde^ din 
E&elJnncn xu #iiclion und cine Ko^ux^krnnv faud. nimlicb 

Kant dun meiiacldiclijcu IntcHvkt tuit nmcr niu vorbcr dogowESAnPn 
ronctratiyJi ujkI Be#onneiiJieit anatywerte, indem or dm win ein 
Uhr^erk Jn Aeiiie Tefle und die Bcdeutung <]lc«ur TuiLc eawiv 

iKr ZuAaminenivirken Im we^tbchen riubtig bestimnitu, tnouhle nr 
xu oeiner und dnr Welt UbenAwhung die grCeAte Entdeckung, w niche 
\e Auf dnni C^hwi^ dpr Flijlonophle gemocht wordcn E# j^tollto 
aicb namlich bus Reini!i' ^Fgljedemng dm Bnu'04et«einA herau#. dos^ 
ge^rlme Glrundolenipntn dm L^zuv^nnmmH, ivelehe uir vmi Haua aur 
T urmuge der XaturbcKtiauuiing uxtHrm Intajlpktm fiir euigp^ den 
Dmgnn ah mph xiLkoiumundc Betitiiainungun hiUteni, ninlit dieaee 
umd^ Aoiidem vipJiucbT Anguburvne Fuziklienen uimreft IjitdJektm. 
Dii.^ Bcutandaliicke der renleil Wdt. wdclie Kant oIb bJcms ifubjpktivn 
Fonucfi dcr Erkcimtnk ziaebwim. Sind : 1. der Kaum; 2. die Zrit; 
und.wejm wir ron den von Kant uiit Unreebt m dImen Sl^iuatnznuiiliang 
hcfeingeiegencit iib«^tfiikten KategoHen ab«elu-ii« 3- div CViunaliliit^ 
neliHt dnr ihr *1 h objektlem CVimplat ent^rprwJiendpn ^^uhttUnCiihlitaL 
Dime Lehre von dem nur rnrHtpUungHBJiJgrn CharAkter. ndrr kur^ 
graugtr von der IdMlit^t dm Raumefi. drr Zeit und drr rauRalitat 
wurde von Kant nicht nur aiii eiue Beluiuptung vorgftragen, sondert) 
durcli cine Rolhr von BewTiM'ii iTharlH, neirbe nir fiir ebeu ao 

ee 
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unuinKti3sralio^i Imltffi, wie dit Beweifte dt^r Mfltluinntik. Kr iirdf 'm 
wflLt iuhrvn, hier Bencbc der H«lie ilbuIi vorailuhirn und nur 
ftifl nijii; Protw Cberwugungakraft mug dfi* Fdgendfl dionm, 

Icih lEHiiti alliM AtiH dur WeH ^^ egdfinkp.ri, iiur Jiiclit dfn Raunit if^b 
IcMin loIr we «nfl Voratullung damn Tmn-birn, dAfie kein lUww iwi. 
obwohl itii wir gana wcsbl rgrfttellen kanii. d»5fl kt^ine Kciqw^r in 

dnmBffIbcn iingetJTfcffeN wurdcn^ Dirowr Tatbtttl*nd^ von d^m fdoh 
Ifider in jedem Ai^flnblit;ko ond intmffr yrledvf Buf*s none iihenieugfin 
karm. IBsst gar kpme itEjdvre Bfkioning lu. hJ» dJcfiO, daw der Raum 
nicht KU den Diiigtn, wio &ie nn sieh bcfltdien tnugen, gehort, Acinckni 
vidinebT meinum Voret^Uiingsvermqgcn ftl* dMsen angiebnrenL' Fniik- 
tion ATihaftut, licim vgn diwem, irnd von diesem aliftin, kajin idi 
ndeb niemalfl luawftohenr Soviol abi olno Prohn dnr KunltMcbi^ 
J3eweiRo. Iin ubrigon miis«nn wir dit? Bekanntechftffc mit ilincn vot- 
aijiW^tzoD und woUen unif hinr nur mil don Folgerungen besdiiifligeii^ 
vidohe dieso Boweifio fnr dan rftligioec BowusitAein baben. 

IHo naokste Folgemng Ut, dasi dio Welt, vrb flto atfl ein raiLoilidi 
aiiHgebr^itotofl, soitlkh verlaufendat UJid dumb die Gausalitiit iiu 
groutcn wi© itn kleinirten goregcltea Gan^ sicb dEircteiit nur m t'ineni 
Bea usfiiAein aio deni nieinigen exuiti^rt, ditffl ai© ftber an itich, d. b. 
unabbangTg 'von mein™ BewusiUeiii mumJwH KOitlo* wnd nauHaLtatloe 
ist, eiii JSnstAiid, von welchem ujiser cki fur akCRkal an die genaiiJiton 
Fortncn gebundenea Eewiiflatapin sjch koine Vorstelltiog manhcn kann. 
Dicsor FundamentalftatK der Kantiachen PliiltwuphiOi dasa die VVcIt> 
wio wir jdo keixnon, nur Ktaolieinungi uioht Ding an eicb emruerte 
in wiB^>n»cbaftUclier Form daa^ was die almuJigsvollen i!?tininiea 
£ru}ierer Wciaon uur intuitiv zu erfassen und ausuuifprocben iniaalcia; 
und MCJin die liider dieae Welt fur eine blcisiK^ i\Ilya ©rkinreiit wciin 
Platon fie fiir eioe Welt der Sebaiton haJtp so bptiL'hl aidi in diemm 
und ahnlicben Belianptiingen djeaelbo Wabrkdt in unbeii-iesonci' 
Form au^, w'elehe Kant dnreb aeine Boweisia zur isacosobaftUtbcn 
Evident erhob imd dadurch ztnn emten Male in dt^r Weltgeaehiclite 
den boclisten religion Uberxeugungen dor Meiiscblieit eine uiicr- 
scbattorlieho Gnindlago bereitete^ W’orin dieso bey Witt p lasat aick tnit 
w cnigeti Worton ?.#tgen. 

Wir saben Torbert wie durcli die UnendUckkoit deti Raufiir^ ood 
dureh die Gnm^Liekkeit, daaa otwas andors exiHticreu kimn ala indem^ 
!•« efjicn Rttum erfiillt, das Daeein <?ottea auagoachloHatn war Kant 
fae.wfflat una^ djuiR die ganxo mujnlickc Auabreitoi^ der WoEt nur wi' 
Rubjektiv-RK Phanomen iat, und oroffuet dudureb die Mpgiickkoil, dara 
binter di-raer rauinliehen Wekordnuiig oine anderop gottliobe Ordnui^ 
cier Dingo bestehtt von dor wir niui fn:iLiekp Ewlajigc wir an unare 
ErkenntniRorgane gebunden aind^ nJdit diu uiindc^te Vowtelliillg 
niKkftn vermc^ji. 
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Die I'nKUTbliuhlceit dcr Siwle, diw h&^hatc HuJInuti^ dt^ Men- 
»cLcnL«rxi-[itf, vundc wdt PJatozui Zf^it^n imimf^r irieder durch JBewebi^ 
zii Biutzezi ge^uclit, wclchen jedoch din ?^atur dtiiXih ilire 

Aabwagcii ul>£?r Tod und VenA'CHUJig jwlfi Olaubwitrdlgk^it b^Alim- 
Durcli Kunt wi^ueii wir daj5H der M«^iiNeh aifl Kn^theinutig den 
Geaetmi dcr Ztiit unterlicgl, mitkin wie aJlm Rznnn Anfang in der 
Zcit und dn Eudc in dcr ZcJl liatp damf er hingcgan Roinur an Aioh 
vcicndcQ VVeociUiclt nacb zc-itk« hi, dns^a wamit aIIcr Anfangvn und 
Endigcn fiir dlcs^ fcinc: nq «Icli acicndu NaLur ktiinc GiiJiigkeLb haben. 
Difl Unat^jbJichkfit lAt dahcr niclit siu dnnken nin dnc Fqrtdaui-r in 
Zaitp fuindpm ak em Maraqatrift^n aua dem gan7ianp phantaama- 
goriaaiiDn C^klua der Zaitlichkeib in dan (Tjabicb dm 2eit}o«^n, db^r 
wf^lchf^ unaerom an die ZeJtliehkeit gebimdf^naii Erkanncn j«df^ 
V^oratf^lJong vemagt blcibt. 

Nieht wenJger wkrhtJg aJu Gott und UnatcrbJiclikcit iat Hir daa 
mliginRe Bewuaistaein die Uberzoiigung vun der FrvibuJL dw WJllena. 
Denn dcr einzige ajiaCiTr fiwjgcq Bc^tinilnuiig entgpgcuzui^ifen, 

int daa mnraliBcbu Haudelii; MuralJl4t ab^r BCtzt die Frcikeit dcs 
Widens vomiiH und ist obnc eiJo uiim%iiok. Aul cmpinechcm Stand- 
punkte iat die Frcdicit tiicbl zu retten, denn die Cauaalitat b^bcrcscbt 
olles Endiichu mit uaanaliuiAludcni Zwaog. Aber aticli dic< CouBaJitat 
istp wie KaJit bcwjcaen bat, niir eine tiiuienq Intell'c^kta Anbaftendo 
VurBtdIuzigrd'omi. Fiir iinaFc Voratc flung erfolgcn alle nnare Hand- 
lungen aua ibreq Urfloahen mit Notwendigkoit, und dennoeh Hind si^p 
wie daa BuwuBsteem dcr VerAntwortbcliknst bazengtp mir die in dam 
uHUt^en ZuBaituuenliAfig dcr Erediainungcn anitrateqden Anaaer^ 
ungeii cuica an aich freien WiHenn. Die cmpJriBche NotA'cndlgkeit 
und d/e nietapfijaische Freibnit beBtekeu in jeder einzclnczi Hand- 
lung zufiammcfi. Empiriscb iat unser HAxideln uzdruip daa iair gaiix 

ebcfiAO gewisa wJe die Tatsuebep diuss diescr Tiacb vor mIr audxt ; 
ebenfio geisriRfl, aber aucb niebt gcwiascir. Und wiu diceer Tiacb nach 
Aeineir ri^um lichen Auabiviluqg in Breitep Hobe ujid L^gc nur 
Kraobeinung ist und als Ding an aich ganj. nqdei^n, um unbekaqnten 
Geaat^en nnterbe^, ao geliort aneb die ao oft boaiceeiie Gnfrciheit 
dc# Willens nur der giiriHcn Wclrilluej<m an, in nrekber wir befangen 
ftindn Mknge wir lebon. Abcr die Zeit wird fiir jeden von urta kommen, 
wo wir Haump Zeit und Qnisolitit wie ein vcraJtetea Klcid abvrerfen 
und zn unarer eviigcn Bcatiniinung eingeben werdenp welche das 
religiiMe BewusstMUd vorauaabnt und in miuichcriei Bildcm skb 
vorEUildJen verigucht. wekhe abtr fur das wiseenschaftlkhe Dtnkett 
durcb die Kaatiseho Philosophic ebciiKp ToUkomoieti aiehcrgeetelll 
iat* wie sio andrefseits vollkocmion nnerkennbar bkibt und hkibftq 
muBsto, um die aJk egoJHtiachun HofTntingcn verhiel#Jnde lleinbeit din 
moraliscbeq llandelns eu uakreu. 
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A PRAGWA'riC VIEW OF COMPARATIV^E 
RELIGION 

By I. ABRAHAMS. (AbstkaCt) 

AjioSO tU aim*of Hie Sflidnoo of Cuml»ri»tive BeJij{ioii somn mdude 
the determinAtiou of the ‘ rektivo Bupefiftrity or biferionty ’ of rchgjoM 
n^ed m typfis. But nuch aJi estimuti: of values belongs to Apolo¬ 
getics. Comparative JleUgion iiO mom lends to a preference for a 
lol/iiion ihau CompanitivB Philology to the dioic* of a mother too^e- 
Comparati ve ReUgioo hardly exists yet ns aii organised s«enc^ 'Vhat 
goes by that aanio Is malJy mi investigation of Ongina. The eom- 
parative metln«l aitti the aid of IkycImlniO- has auoonHiiuily sought 
the origin of the idea of deity, and with tlm aid of liistory Laa delved 
deep into the heginnings of ritis and helicfe. All tfiia is the tinhry^ 
logy of Religion, not its biology. Science k also concerned with tho 

devdofH^ otjeajusm, . , riri - 

Cbni{».r&ti'V'e BtudenfJ* are is>l\U suffering fruui is 

mitpnl. \Ml&t ns cftJltd primiti ^‘ulture in a f^-inatiiig find JmpurUnt 
hrAnL'li of tlio Soienoe of Rt^igioiir MorwivtiTp ueitnee deala with facts: 
and till! iifiwcet, tbfl mosL ayccssible, tlic mml objective, f&cla HJ* 
those turned up bj f ho tipado of tbo ejecflvator or iijaassed by the 
ofatwrver of ujLl^nt uavagfi tiuatomip Uut in the ulLviupt t* diacover 
law there is nut oul^^ ii tondency to find one key to open All lockfl, 
hut Jt grouping toKCther, aa like, i>l ihe uoJifee, TIid Seiuucc of ReliginJi 
lias to regttid finished producta nd vkM as b^inningM, fjriiJtA ^ wvH 
aa aeedtf. And hero them niimt be an open niind- 

It iH LliC function of ficience to diBcurd the u ^'nri belier that ^equenev 
in time Npcllit pr<)gfeea in religion. Xot only do^a Kuuh a belied li^ 

night i>r the well ftnthqnttnated facta of Degeneration, but it Applioa 
bo Hniall Intervale of time prineiplra only applienhle to vatet procesaionB 
of agua, Tlio intervoi tl«t separates aiamifftio plrnsna of religinn 
h'oin our own i» as compiuTd to the neons that Jay behind 

amniiHiD and he before us. But mostneriotifcof all in the rurrenb thiwi^ 
of the cvnlutbn of religion sa the ignoruig of the pOMiWlity tliat diver¬ 
gences may be simply what thoy are—divcigences, in the aiime plane, 
net neCeesaflly on different levels. Seionce tnust trace Oti* with 
equal lulnd the facts arid the fate ui each Beties of pbcuomena anti 
rauat not vitiate the inquiry by a pn'orf labels of higher and lower. 
It is important to examine Btarting-poinU, but it is aLm important' 
I'O know the routes and goals and the comparative condition of ih# 
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runners thsy struggle nimig th«r ccMitmiw. One muHt also follow 
clU t catt^s to their eifiTetii In diiferiGnt ^nTimnTn^’nLn nnd hJcii^ dJUemhi 
Jjn«ei. 

This ran ho Tno«t eflP«Ttivt1^ dnnfi under the impuke uf Ihv ueu' 
Pr^gtnfttiwTii Thft pragmatic dej$cription—it iu banJiy a ik-tlnltiuti — ^ 
of trtith amountR to tUk : Thure in no abHoltiU? truUi but only rrlalJ^e 
truths, tnithK r^liLtiTe ho tlir need aiitd the good of Uie persons wbo 
hold those trutliK. Tbr true and ihu u^u^lul are identical- Mendrlaiiohn 
Atgiied that tJie fianie religion not nccesMriJy good for alb and we 
fthoiild add not ncwtwttHJy true for aU^ just as the winip fomi of govern- 
meot tnay not es^ually lit all nationalitiw. Variety not otuiy, many 
Initli^ not one truth, thifi may not be the ultinute caiieJusioii (for 
jiut even tJto pragmatist can deny the ecuicei^'Bbilily of an afetolute 
truth hut it is a most fniltful working hypothL^ia for the Scicnee Of 
Oomparativo Ke!Jgion+ There are^ aa this hypothL^is. vaiyiiig forms 
of truth t^uady gen nine and valid wiiliui tbvir llniitOr and nonealgnlli- 
eantly true without its limite. TJie value of a fabric ia nnt jta 
ideal ^jualitiee, htit its adaptibility to clulhe the naked in the climate 
wliere it ia used as a vcfltineni. The adiubsiioji of this principle carries 
ua far beyond mere fcoLeration of other people^a beliefiL. It givn 
for the ftffft time a clue tu thu UiideratandJng of relfgJonJi, and to ihtiir 
classification not ns higher and lower in accordanDe uith couveotiemaJ 
iiidgementfl, but an succeaufui or unsucewful Ln produciug certain 
unefti] nwultSp from the point of view of those v ho have iiought tho«* 
rmuJtK. Point of view ia as aignifkant os the thuig tfeeiJ. By this 
means we may arrivo at geucralixations and laws far more aceurata 
than the o prion pasumptions of a Law of aef|uentlal developments 
Such a Law of dovolopmcnt no doubt uudcrllee the varieties of human 
culture and rcHgfon. But we must dijfteover Laws before we can look 
for Liiw« 


THE GENETIC STUDY OF RELIGION 

Bv d- MARK BALlDWIN. (An^^TnAcr) 

Thb obiccl of the paper, of which a summaiy ia given in tliis abstracip 
woe to iiiiow ihst the tvtr^ great methods of studying religion, both 
geni-tk, yield * eonctirrcut" or paialJc] rwuJts. lTic« two methods 
are cailedi rvapccti^-vly tho Psys&o-tfrarfic—the study of the develop¬ 
ment of rcligifiu4t ciperienoe ui the ipdlvidua)—and the ^nt^mpo- 
—|.he study of the racial or hi^rica] evojtition of mligiou. 
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1. n w sbovm in tlic jiapor. t lint rew-nt n^ork in gcnt-lic [sydiolugy, 
Bxlflndud to thfl p«ycln)-fteJietio rtudy of reUginn, Iibh (.’utabllHlied 
ft rinw of tlio dowilopmeiit Of the winse of Sttf, which brings uidividuBl 
And rftcift] rcligidw development into esseutiai unity or ‘eoiicurrence ’ 

on fGUou-iog points . 

h Firal.tlio idfidAillm c1i-vo1opmJh both in indivndiml 

And in cil»nnnc«. Irum <'rudf-r in more tcfinwl forttiw^ mth tlit^ 
dftvftlnpmynt of porflonal jiwU-oopMioiiflne«a. Tlie ideal, dnvi^lnjnng 
pari paitMu wilU the nr.Um] CftO never be u fijod and flnaJ objent 
of tliuu};ht. HTiere ia a pnogrMatvo r^fmeoivut both of the abj«!tii'p 
idia. Ibe divine object, Hud of its apirltiiaJ meflnin^f to tho wonnhipppr, 

bt'ijifi in eofflfi Benau h self Ot person. 

± Swond, the jociaf ckira^ of aiJ raUgioya vsporience ia estab- 
lirthtd, through the moverncut by whkh the personal self develop. 
Thia con&nnft. or *codcui«" uith, the jinthropol^gist’s tioding to the 
cfTevt timt leUgioiiR imftilutious alfi^o fuiftJ an cBaviitial aocial fonetion 
and roic. Ibe divine self of the religions life wlidv ejected" as 
A uvparato Ferfion. is also, ftoiti the SMial point ni vieWp tiic immftnent 
Mpirilaul ideal of the group or nation. The tribal Hpirit is the tribe a 
ortwlv and deitT—conceived m ttirmfl Of an ideal ' HDciua ' or prflonal 
Self* * threat is Diana of the Ephesians' is not only a formula of 
spirituoi esperienee—it is uLk> a proclamation of national solidarity» 
The ideal self, tliat hovera over the individual and imprvgnalea his 
piaonal spiritual Life, also stanciH for the Facial ideal of praotialiiy 
in reypcct to its more eodial spiritual Interesti. 

3, Tijird, tho neligioiis object, the Baity, must Blwayo be perxmai 
Nothing can be wotahsppwi bnt a Sdf, Tbis represents the culmina 
tian. La individual e^tperienri*, of the proneasiifl of give and tafcc feetwei-n 
society and the individual by which the thoi^ht of ideal prsonality 
is developed. TAs k£mI rtiftaifw to tkt fojf. So with the 

corresponding racial movement. Tho ideal and end of social, no lejy 
than of indiiidUAl development^ is tbs Great and Perfect Spirit. 
However Jow the development ou one liand—ths deity bomg a fetiah, 
an [mage, a mere lifeless thing; or however high, on tho other hand— 
tho divine being defnted in logical and ethical terms; everywhere the 
nudeus of meaning which gives iLe differentia of rrfijEpotw as con¬ 
trasted with other types of eapericneo la that of personality- Some 
personal or splritua] value, however low and omdo its type, ib always 
found in the objoet tlmt acouves and $atisd«s the religiouB impiUsc* 

D- Certajn corollaries follow» 

(a) It appears that the aciiial ivLigious objsct—tliat wlikb Is 
up for wor&hip—olwaya hus a HymboUc meaning* It Htands for 
a personal and aucial ideal, wliich arises in the normal movement of 
the dcvelopincnl of ^If-conseiousaeaB, The BymboUc poraoruil meaning 
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ia tii<! MiueiitiBi tliio];; the ohjcfot nivivly localises and HymboliMs 
this meaning, M JiicU is one of animatioji, pcrsoniJkaition. ejection—in 
fllioct, of pcraotiBlisation—in all it* srtagwf of groath< Odd i» frlmt 
the ivorshipper mteHci^, an ideal Person, not simply a‘hat the object 
worshipped aclUftUy iS. 

(A) ^tigioji thus coneeived is an tstacnlial thing, the outcome of 
the profound pcrsofuil and social uiuvcmcnta by which pcmonality is 
generated. It could not he supiMvMScd except by a mutilation of 
personality that woiUd destTOy the entire body of aentimeiita in which 
the higher life of Iwling and will juanifest thcnwelves. It is also an 
important factor in the cvulution of liunuui culture, OiRec in it llic 
siieeesaivo Stages of evolution of the ewial self futd concrete embodi¬ 
ment. . t • 

ThewJ concluaion*. I couceive, the two genetic methods of invertign- 

tians aliko cstablifih. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TRINITY AND THE RUDUHIST TRIRATNA 

amongst Hor.v triads 

By NATHAN SODERHLOM 

Tuts paper i» intended to allow, (1) that the triads moat frequently 
t-ompared to the Christian Trinity, Father, Son, and Spirit, eonfn* the 
ootslion of ita origin and of its scbm rather than eSueidato riiem ; 
fd) that the only illustrative and perfect analogy furnished by the 
luston- of religi™ i* the Baddblat triad of Buddha, Jlhamma, mid 
Sangha; and (3) that theae two TrinitiM belong to a very diatmct 
aroup u£ non-polytlicistic triads, necewarUy connected mth lustoncal. 
Le. founded reliiiion. but clearly fnrmulatcd ody in thesc-the two 

mnat iuiportant rcUgiona of the world. , - , , t, j*.- 

Install^ of irioda or trlnitiea of gods and of holy things have often 
been foUcctad and studied, eapecially in order to corfobomte a rimi- 
tarimi ^ Ot a uoitarinn dogmatic view. If we, therefore, in our stud}- 
of triads should Chance upon miy ourimia or immature forms, unob¬ 
served hitherto, it i* in nn wi« in order to 

coiapleto^tlUe collection, but in order to better undmlmid the groups 
of triads mentioned above. Further. 1 do not claim to give any 

* M,.«n.ll«h, Cr*;-rsri« Tk^ofy. lOOS; pp. $7 «l.. rbal the triad. 
MV fuldllnt in t1iri4thuriiy. 


/X* Mti/iOif ami Xmpv nf the Histani uf HeUgima^ 

eJtpifinntioE] wIulIi can liold fnr all l\\v. uilcotuiU-d rnoBsm of tkreo- 

foJtl fonnulaaf wliicli pl>otiiici in thn liijatcsry of utid la fo]kiore+ 

Thai gTf*t Hchukr^ the Ifit^ I'roff’^Mfr UMt-Jicr. jJubJlHhed a Jnofit 
intei^ting ojid vakuhle eontnhutinn to uur kiiowk-Hi^e of tko onjfin 
fttifl cHarwiterof holy triiidfi, in a enunw uf tkrrc ufliek-a on l>rcitte£t In 
RhHuiJKAfJt /lir Phii^ngk^ 1903, whicJi it is kop«l will be 

reptiblialipd aa u in-parate vnliimn with il]u&fLmli{>mi very eoop. 
PiW. Capjier tlieri: proposes a J^injfifle anlntinri for the whole probJeiu : 
th& nonibflr Lbn?c wiuSh snid still tpi ^itli Kooie prunilivi: peoples^ the 
higheijt Jiumber \n rliHr rf^knning. Tiienec fiiiJiiicmlions of throo 
objects lift; used as e^epfesaing a complete aet, tliftl ii^ as an expreaRion 
of cuioplcUiiic^, ’ Any one who haa givcu the least attention to (h« 
Lbwh uf rhythm in htimsn ninvemrata ajiil iziiisiCp as w^cLl aa in pwtiy'i 
in uhliuiiry talk and in rhetoric» must have Lwoii slruek by the pm- 
puiidcrojit role j>la 3 ^ed by tlie number three in tveiy^ mopicut d biiman 
eapreasion and huaiEiii tliotigbt. * All good Lbiiigs are three/ saya 
a Swedish and Gorman pro^'erh ■ and tba Greeks a|K>ke of ' the throf 
evils \ ludood. Usonor^s explanation of inada as urigmuUng in lb* 
HKvagu euiicoption of three as the final number^ or, 1 would add, in 
tbo stih'existing rhythmical spoil nf one, tw^o, thire—suftieeii fOr a groat 
iiujulKr of oases, perhaps for tlio majority. Three ia ibc ready form 
kt which Ijtanio^ and other formulas am fasliioncd. But aLu amongst 
those thore am importart HistinctioiLH to bi* drawn ; aiid^ furtborf 
ono key la novor able to open all locfcj^. 

Thrte has. indeed, bwn to a largo degreve a aimplc rfH^konbig form : 
but there arc also things t hst am notuolly three; os, f>.g„ father, mother, 
child; or world, "ovorworld* (if 1 may nan tliis exprcssiuij), and 
underworld in world-wide egemiCAl oohemes ; poBt, piwwnfc, and future : 
thought, w^ond, and deed, le. the " three doors'—the Trividha^i:^ of 
the Buddhiat; the idea is employed also in Brahmante writings ; with 
the Jainqa (the three GuptisJ; in the Avesta; and is be found in 
Pis to, * 0 ,, &c. Immniiufl Kout would have been much astoniHlicd 
to hear that the conception he look from Bous^u, of the three powers 
in tlie state, legislative, executive^ and judicial, received its noniber 
from the ftxed hohness of ibrw. 

There have really been triacb fashioned after stieh scheiiiia. 
Hceto I mention hrat the cevmiW triad, m its tw-o aspects of synchronous 
or succcsSi vu divine rtilcm of ibi: world. Of a tripartite univenw alloUed 
to three divinities, the most important, inslanoea are Ann, Bfh ^ 
tile Greek triads Poseidon, Hode^ (Pinton)—Kronew's tlirwo sonn. 
According to Kojifci, Izaiiagi divides the world Atnoiig his three most 
brilliant chlldreti: the sun-goddess is to rclgtt over the plaina of heaven, 
iho moon-goct over the night, and b'usanoo over the ploins nf the 
the lower regiotia belonging still to the mother^ Izonami, The Xibongi 
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hs£ a somt^what different division. A sjTichfOiioufi triad ii«nntr.s from 
tbt) Mitliraistii: cDymti|L(Dity. The cwraiiJBl triad may nlso ho expmpli- 
lipd in the hiatoiy uf Cuynios ns Uninos. Kronds. ZeuB; or tho ruirpnl; 
Iriod in BtiddhiHin of tli« past, the presoat, nnd thofittnne Buddha an 
rvprcoentod by ^^flkya^lll^u, Avaiolut^vara, nod litaitreya, or thv 
|uut iluddluw' tliD futuio BuddLnn, the present Buddhaa iwcordiin; 
to the iJuddhifitLc creod hoard by J. F. Dickson, in 1874, in Anurildha* 
pura in UeyJon. 

iri Chrietianity tlio woU'Iuion'n mediaeval-seJiemefl of the hislory 
of the world havo bcon modelicd on the Ohristinn Triad, Fallier, 
Son, and Spirit. Tliis idea iulg;ht ho suppoaed ui have some femnda- 
lion already in the Now Trttniaent, tha PatJior bemg idontided witJi 
Jahvah. the God of (Jio Old Trttaznont. thn Chrat nppcnritig in Jiialoiy 
tt'iion the time waa fulfilled, and tho Spirit'a era. beginning wboo CSirist 
had died. Suck a <.-ojiccptioH, nowTtholfflB, scarcoly (pvw n oorrect 
rendering of the gonuirio idea of the ChriMian Trinity, where tlie 
tirat and the third entitJea depend on flio second and receive from 
him a now moaning. 

Amongst the different kinds of triads that the morphology o( Com* 
fHunttve Roligton muat diatinguisli, in order toirrasp their sifpiitlcations 
and connexions, I wish to meutkn further four vharactcristio ones, 
before arriving at the moat easciitial typo of holy triadt. 'Fhew four 
am : the mytA^n/offieoi triad, the AimtirAm nnd laferMSfiiMiflf triad, 
tlin euMnemliw triad, and, b3 u near relation to this, the puiylj' 
rei'teTnffue triad of divinitieB. jVftcr iliese. we xhall study the Lnad 
of historical or founded teligiou. 

Upon the wy/Acfopfcrtf triad there is no oued to insist, la the 
advanced, state of rcligioua development, when there exist numbers 
of penonai deities, worshipped by the samo body of rurti, and when 
tho thcorolical need is felt of nmstering and uniting tliis manifold 
material, out? set jjoturidly come* to the Hurface, oofisiHting of 
father, mother, and child. The best known DoQ.Chriatian divine 
family of tliat type i* Osiris, laa, and llom*. In the Aveata wo do 
not actually find iUiuia Mazda, hi* daughter and h ife Spenta Armaiti. 
and Uidf son Gaya Marctan united in a formula. But the nijlh 
exiata ; and Pttiff!ai»r Bousset give* good rtaaons for Tecngniirpg on 
influence from that Lriad of Father Cicator-Origin. Daughter Eniona- 
tion Mother, and Son, when we find that the Maniehawui* and others 
considered ^^Mcret as the third after vanjii and >o/r^ 

The mylhologica] triad also oceupiM a giwH plM* j'* die history 
of Cliristianity. * Christian Burope has worehipped the Holy Fsmily 
for many hundrnd yean ’ tCrawky). The real Trinity of mtdiaeval 
and CatJioJid worship ooiwista of Father, Sun, and Mother, ITic gem 
of the Spanish haJI in the National GalJeiy showa us the Father in 
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Uic ttir* thft youfisr IHothfir on tMirlh* vridt her lovely C’liiUl : wliilu the 
dovo between Tmlher rtnd Son syniholisww tlicir coiinwion. The 
eartldy ' ritw-fulbcf ' io a niurif nttend«Jit In llint eompany. In 
a. vault of the tjorthem tnmjwpt uf the elmrch wliicli belongs to my 
jirebend-thnt ol ibe Holy Trinity ill Upsolji—the Mother is sitting 
i^ith Father and Son on either aide, a regular feataw in mediaeval 
ehurvh deroration. The Onoetics, kni>fl-n by frenaeua, eonccived the 
Trinity a# eniuposod of the * first iiiun.’> i.e> the tathef, the swond 
man,’ i.e. the Son, and the jtffflfer m-enfitum. who in ibe Holy Ohort. 
AeooTfUng to Origen. the Ophites liod a trinity coiaiatiiig of Father. 
Mothw, Aod Son. 

LUnm in gt'oonil, And J^Jiihaimaad in jiarticuJar, may w tJiken mt* 
cxwll<^nt euioplc^ of thfl cionfuBiun reigning in Eaf^U^m ChrifltfMidnm 
in popnW belief uJth regard to the Holy Trinity, Ol the ibi™ lattr 
poAAAgcH in the Kyran opposed to tho trinitarian belief, two e-sprwaly 
itieatinn the niotiier M the fciiirtl person r ‘ The Mesaiali, the Son of 
Mary, ia only a prophet s , . and his Mother wm a cotifeasor J they 
both ate food' (Sum 5, 77); ' and when God atiall aay, “O JesiM, 
son of liast thou wud unto ninnkiud : tahe me and itty ntother 

nn two Goda besides Uod?'"' (S. U0h lalamici eoiniDenlAriea took 
the same view. 

Uwner ham hy the way, that the triad► desiiSn Msiry, Joaeplt- 

Ifi al(!o often found ill popular Christian art. At the end of onn of Jiis 
e<mfirincM in tlm Kutie-iMme de Park, i^ather Hyacinfche, after 
having MiNillwl the interpolate Johennine paifsago atwot the three 
that haar raeord in heuvoii, eaeclaimed : ’ three are theyj. that btur 
witneM on *arth : the Futlief, the Mother^ tiia Son.* 

But the derivition of tho eliaraeteriatio Oiirintian Trinity' — Father. 
Son. and Spirit—from this mythologiefll triad is a mistake. It h^ 
been alleged thal the Spirit k moat often feminine in the Ammaie 
Janguage. That fart accounts for the welJ-knowTi Rcene in the so- 
called goapeL of the Hehrewn, after the baptism, deflorihod by Jeans ; 

^ My mother^ the Ifoly Ghoat^ tnok me by the hair and carried me 
to the great mountain Tabor." In ihe tlilrd continy it was ordained 
in Syria to honour the deawmwHea as the Holy Spirit. AphraAtas. 
ill the fourth century , apeaka in a sermon about the immarried a» one 
aha yet 1 ot« and hononm Ciod as hk father and the Holy Ghost 
u hk mother. The Syriac language, with its feminine rucha. ha» 
thus fflellitated the natural tendHucy—tJie fendenroy of the rehgiun 
*1 iiatmc—to identify the Ohratian Trinity' with the mythical one. 
Bub it do« not give us the origin of the tJiird entity in the dirktiaii 
triad. One cannot readily belleve that the ihkd person ought to 
liAve become ihr ntotJicr^ and only became the Spirit through an 
accidental phefiumenun in the Syriac Language. There lias been. 
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during tlw wbole flSiHtBncc of tlic Ctiureli, n tandeimj? I« rf^juTd thit 
third perBOU aw feminino, ovijig in part to a traditiuii deriTicd from 
the Syriflo and from gnostic iMHiccptioos, ftnd in part to u subcowwirtUB 
or deliberate wiidi of pious people and of religioiw writers with s stniitg 
SHtuic of the concrete, to oiprMS tlie mild, jtiweious, comforting, and 
consoling dmracter of the Holy Spirit, IWoiwor Usener quotes 
ft Uentian VolksbUjcli of the prtfWJit time, where llw HoJy Ohost 
is called * the mother of all spirits I have found a slriluug anaJogy, 
without any hidlofieal oonneii™, in one of the HtTougwt and most 
iiersnnal preftoheta 1 ever heard, tho >"orwegiM miimiotUfiy, Jotumnn- 
Johnsson. who, in an edifying nrlicle coutributid to a t^twtmaa publica¬ 
tion Home ycate ago. tried to show from the aeripluw and ftoin 
flhristiaii experienee—withijut any traee of mylluea] teudeney—llu»t 
the Holy Ghost might be thought of *» being female. 

Mora attoution is claimed by the hierarefitcal it»d lafcrcfSflWW 
triads. Prof. Heiitrioli SSimmeni, twelve yeani ago called atU-nUon to 
the triad chamctcrifitJo of Babylonian ineanla^oti# : Father mid Son. 
generally Ea with Marduk, mid a third intcitesiiicnftl divinity, 
god of the fire—Gibil or Xusku. 'fho lofty niicr can be approached 
only through iuU-rm«iiarieH. Human snciely has its cminUTpart m 
the divine sodety. Ke^dings of iinhappincw, unrest, and guilt w 
inclined to seek fur nearer and more niensiful Jidpns than the mighty 


dia^triKater of good and 

This univoraal fact of roligioue psycliology is well known also from 
Cltristiftnity ft* w ell mi from Buddhism- In northoni Buddhism the 
iicftvcnjy hiewrahy is ft most elubovate one. Id Chnstian.^ Ch™ 
i« placed between God's wrath end poor, uinful humanity. Hun 
evftogcUca) piety K-mains stationary, without 
intertewion. Roman Catholic piety move mow fracly; Ch^ him 
adf is the groat king m.d judip:- 1 

some twelve veam ago. emphatically p.ly dudmi before a crowdj^ 
ftudienco, b«;iuie he never thought of appofthns lo Sf^- Uir^ 
could dot forgive the traitor and save him: hut * ™t*t . 

heort can forgive aU tilings. She would Iiflve piti^ him. and sa^ 
him. 'liera S no rv*«n why thera -luiuld be on^ thr^ 

God. Christ, and Mmy* PoP«l« >* Sr'a«l 

is related of Rt. Francis that he wilJ juty when no one “ 

there ara legion, of saints to intercede m thc-r proper order Ixfora 

aSg fact that «uih an intetcrasi^^ ^‘^I^TThe 
been regularly mode up of the trisd, Falbw, Son, ai^ " -l 
lion ijilSvcdra with tlie FatJmr; the Holy Ghost 
time of Paul, the great interarasor ^ ^ 

Uifr eipoHeiKw« of » pniyliig ruiitd- P 


liWi MiiAot/ find Siupi' fif the Hidm-tf of thitgions 

' 71im pikrakicte fthtdcftli Tii itJi yuUi^ it CAn iJCArcdy 

be ?jaid thAt the Holy Ghost hiw hMome an iiit^^essor a hfemi^hics 
link betueei? 1 briat and the TJih Filioffm clAtisi^^rjgiiiating 

In f:|irii 3 tsaiiity a* an oi*tenmK of ihv hisWricai n&v^elafion— 

|ia 3 nptn M a ruJe, been used in that way. 

Ill the pMiliiie KHiirtrptioOi And partJy in tbe the Spu-Jt la 

pmcticaJly identiiif>d with the riBen and Imng Lord. Fopwlm- deyotlon 
jfl other riiirmundipgs, ]e^ bound by the kjaLoi'k-aJ pt^i^nality of 
lias reeurripd to conceptions othi‘r than the Spiritu when it 
has befall Keekinj^ ftir intcreesaors between itself and CJitiat. 

7*hfl imfiTiiiiive triads eonstitnfe a near rclalivo of the lilerAroliiR 
type* Tlio ideiir of ciuanetion oecnis, m a very crude and imlpaWfl 
form, among prlmilive peoples. The refinKnieut of a bigber inteJ- 
iectusl cnitan* iu never able to alter iU natural chaiuetcr. Taoism 
Boemif to recogniifl a kind of cmanative triads enoBiaLLiig of LftO Txu, 
P'an Kn—tlsfl pKinoidJai man- and the Ruler of the Universe. Ac¬ 
cording to Prof- Gil«*, the idea of ft Trinity was adopted from Btiddkiflns. 
In Slnliiiyilnifttic rayiiticjHin every tustorio Buddha may be vitwed in 
a. triple form of existence, as livinR on eort h, as eriftting melnphygically 
in J^iTvAna. i-e. aa n Dbyftni Buddha ^ andt ** ^ reflex of liimscif, 
iL spiritual son ia generated in the world of foitns for tbo purpose of 
propagating the religicjn estahlisbed by him dnring his earthly career- 
'J'hns J^kyAmuni^K DJiyimJ Buddha is culled Amitflhh^^j and htsspiriluftl 
reflox Avalokit^vara.* 

The emsnative triads of Greek Neoplatonic phiJi>sopiiy bMame uf 
considerable imporlanec in the history of Quistiajdty aa well as hi 
that of Islam. 

J:5uec«sivo idftas of emanation served partly as orguitiema ansi 
eipresdons in the diacussbns and elabnratiDn of dogma, and partly 
brought about a definite idea of the conception of the Cbtircb as bpipg 
Oppeaed to themselves. But a second fact is qaitc as evident: that 
thcrise emanative triads cannot explain the origin of the triads Father^ 
I^Hi and Holy Gliost. 

llie connexion of omanatiou with the mythological family is charac* 
tcristic both of HtUcnisilic s^'stcius and of ftO-caUnd CnoBticism, a^id 
shows that tJidr cojnmon csucnco is found in religions of uatnre. or 
licftthcnisui. HiO HcUeiilstjc, hcalhcn Foimandres derives from 

(^I'cvc), and itiakca her caacelvc by biia 

The- Ftodicjftiis stiitedr according to Clemens, that the one. to w. 
not willing Um be alone, camfcs thv JtrrnriJiii to emariftte from it; by 
her it conceived ^ dyain/rK, TIk: same eouception is found among 
the KaoiiAcnoa and the Opliiic^. Bardesancs finds the father and 
the niothejr symbulixcd by the suji and the moon. Likewise the 
" K. J. ESlrl, Thrci LeeiviT^ im Buddhim, pu 110* 3rd edi, HcwigkiMij^p tlHN- 
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; Jibf¥ Je^viijli epi'^nliiiiant in the jSohftr, ^-niiinerftteit 

AinoDgat thf^ SnpJiiroth, Futlicr, MotLi-r. a.r>d San. 

We liAVfl alreiwly stated tliu itmnj; tcndcnej a;^pAirent m the hiKtaiy 
uf Chriatiftnity to identify Llii- Qiriatkii Trinity with thwt cnneiTJtidn, 
in milking the* Holy Ghuat a Jeinalc eiioimatlcin from the fatlii^rp that 
bwomt* then mother nf the mjij. But the hiitoiy' of the ftpemilatitiTi 
storting from naturmlintie grui]p». i+e^ the hiatoriwil origin uf ihe 
diriatinn trind, prevailed. 

o^A’es ftleo, pmhablypUj a eertoin eitont, to Greek pliiloiH>phy. 
ticverol epeoulAtiona about All and the foUawing divine maniiealatiaiiri. 
The Noaairiftp i\ lio consider Ali os tl>e only God, phicc him at the^ hwd 
of a trinity, fainaiulbig of lum aa the eternal creative * i<ipA + of 
Muliammad as hh * Kama "—the veil under w hidi lie revpabi lilimeLf— 
and Salman p iaaued from Slubarnmad (and the earliest eonirert and 
one of the moEtt revered ^ UampanJOTiA ^ of the prophet) as thn * (rate , 
the OEitranco accorded ta the hplies'era. Tliese eonoeptioTw wero 
boiTO'^'cd from the Isiun&eliteA.^ 

Tho priority of the Dumber three aa oiTginalot of the fonuttb » 
much more evident in twu not yet studied by ua: in tlie 

reiterofiiM and in the enuTntrativt inada, 

TJie reiirraiivf. triadH eimply in a threefold mpmientatiyn 

of a divinity in image or in foraiiila. To this cl*M beJong ihe Orevh 
roprefient-atione of three images of the aame god together. L^^em■r 
thinkfi that ad throe-headed (or nwre-licadi.'d) dlvinitiea aiv a oimpli- 
eofttion of thre& whole bodies (or more?. Three-headod Kupernatiinil 
being* are found in India, Iran. Greece, amongst the Kilt*, and 
amongst the Slave*. Popular and artistic inia^Mtimi in Wwtem 
Kuiopo applied thia reiterative triad to the C^riitian Trinity—aa it 
aeeiu* in o eortain harmony with western IrinitArian furmulAfl. where 
Father* Son. and Spirit are treated as ihrw identical entitle* forming 
one^ Itr as the Huniiua; "QuaJb Pater* tala iilius. tali* et 

Spiritua SanctU*/ But the Chafch^rerlainly obeying a correot^nstuicl, 
never acknowledged such a reproaeiilation, but uagcfi> yom ^ it. 
although even to-day the Buly Trinity oan be req?ii in hraiicc. Jtaly. 
and Spain as tltre* identical bearded heads put together. 

The tnumerativt triad gathers three divinitica worshipped i^gvther ; 
they niay be mightvdivinitiHi, sometimes the tliiro msghtiebl divjmtiea, 
or tliree divinitie* taking a rank above all elhcre. I^trr »preLi Lion 
gOM furtimr in taking them as three appnamneca of the etar^i 

being. The most important species of tliia lyp^ i* t LI u nrau i. 

Brahmap Vialina* ^Jiva. later consider^ a* thr three; revelations of 
Prajflpati or of tho ittiperaonal Bralioittn. Or ogmu. iwo of tho 
* B. DiiwuC cf Rdiffwn AowiV^. BibL dr I'firab dw 

iirawM, Lit. Rittorf of Ptnin, i- 20!S. 
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flaiBW may fnnn tui opiwulis to tJiC eliief divinity, wbctlicr ViMlinu 
or ^ivo. ^ With must Of ttm wwtB tlio triad i« only a fnmiulu w illiciul; 
uiiy meoziing- BraJimit ftgon* in it only to maie up a jiuiuLet/ * 
A^pii. Vayii. fiOry'fl, Jono Another and laore orthodox triad, the three 
being eroanatifinB £n>t» the one etenuil Bt-ing. 

Tho tri^d of the latet Achaomenuniu, Ahura-Mazda, hlitlira. and 
Aiiahita, hfw quite a difforent hhtUirieal cutuitaion, heing not a reduc¬ 
tion of tbs fmbamtt d« rteAfM^oi polytliciaiii, hut, nn the contrary^ 
u Inter addition to a aomi pionotheiiitical loRccption. 

I need not insist upon the frequency of aiieli reproscntatbiu as 
twin. Thor, Frey, *e. : the most numerous colieotion is to bo found 
in Ueener'a brilliant tioatiw. Xor yet need I insist on the fact tliaitho 
Christian Trinily is frequently contaderud, not only by popular davu- 
tioa, but alao in theology, as a wt of diviiuties, gathered together, nor- 
ahipped together, but wliero tho number threo baa no neeewity in itself. 

It may he an uiiohangiug faot that lliey art throe, but the litany 
cwi also he laigeiw-Fatber, Son, Holy Ghost, the Holy Virgin. Arch¬ 
angels, Saints, ic., &c. In this context wc naturally think of Romaii 
Catholic popular custom and belief: but analogoui) phenomena can 
be obwfved also in hymns used in Proteatajit churches, and in other 
undogmatical expretisianB uf living piety. An old Sa'edisb woman 
was ^ed hv her vicar. ' How many gods have wo ?' After a moment'* 
reUoction. she anHwored, 'Seven.' ' WTiat hoved V 'The God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob make three; then, Fathur. Son, and 
Holy Ghost make six.' ‘ But you lold us of seven ; w'ho is the seventh 
ouo, then T ’ ‘That's tlic good old God,’ She had some hnowlcdgs 
of the Bible and of the CatecluBm, but she had also a living rvUgion- 
of her own. As far aa theology is curiccntcd. Hr. Moberly’a words. 
‘thoTO is amongst Christians not a littlo pupuJar thought uliJoh, 
iiicaning to be orthodox, ia, in fact, more or less trithelfitio,' may he 
applied alnn to certain theological treatments of the IVinity. 

It is obviouB, then, that in all these triads the number tliroe is not 
essential, but mote or lew aenidental. Wb liavc seen that the liier- 
arehieal and iaterceesional triad haa, in its own psychological back- 
giound. a tendency to augment tho linlot of the chain whinh binds 
togvtlicr earth and heaven ; tho same is true of euLuiiations, Ajid in 
these cnufflcrativo liturgical trinds, why not three, four, or more * In 
tho ricbest and moot complicated mythology of the world—the Buddhist 
pantheon in Tibet, China, and Japan—and in the nionutoento of the 
Gandhhra art in India, we see deities, BodhiiHittvjia, and Buddhas 
represented In groups of throes. Uvea, and eights.* 

■ A. BuUi, Tht RtliirioA* cf Inilia, 3rd ed., p. iSi'. 

• A. Griinv«l(?l, n^iddhiti Ari« fmfrti, Tnnalatcd by A. C. fithMia : f^'Vifcd 
and ^RlvgLuJ Ipy J. Lundun, 1601. 
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These groups of triads had an important part in the popular and 
theological interpretation of the Christian Trinity, but without teach¬ 
ing its real and original character. 

There yet remains a group of triads to which I would call special 
attention. One of its characteristics consists in the essential and 
necessary character of the number three. There is not here a frame 
into which the holy things are entered tarU Wen jue mal. Nor can 
a fourth entity of a co-ordinate importance be added. These triads 
spring directly out of historical, founded religion, although they have 
been clearly formulated and fixed only in Buddliism and Christianity. 

The three words, Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha, existed before in 
their general meaning of spiritual enlightenment (or perhaps only 
‘ awakening ’, according to Mr. Rhys Davids), of a doctrine or law for 
deliverance and salvation, and of a community or brotherhood, a new 
humanity, a congregation, a church.^ But in the Buddhist doctrine 
of the three ‘ jewels ’, ratna, or the three ‘ refuges ’, iaram, the perfect 
analogy to the Christian Trinity is apparent, thence throwing up more 
conspicuously the fundamental difference between the essentially 
mystical and supernatural reUgion, implying a creative synthesis, 
a keen trust in a divine order of things, wWch natural observation and 
calculation must deem incredible and paradoxical; and on the other 
hand the rational religion of analyt ic psychology—‘die einzige, eigentlich 
positivistische Religion, die uns die Geschichte zeigt’*—the difference 
between creative and analytical revelation. 

I shaU not touch upon all the most instructive points of difference 
between the two formulas, mentioning two alone: in the Buddhwt 
formula the ‘ revelation ’ consists of admirable advice concerning the 
source of suffering and rebirth, and how to be quit of them; wMe m 
the Christian triad the ‘ revelation ’ means God the Fath». Ag^, 
in the Buddhist formula we find a congregation, an assembly or order 
of monks-joined together by numbers of rules and reguUUons; 
while the corresponding third entity in the Christian formula is 
a mystical power, experienced by the great men of God and, at several 
epochs, by groups of ordinary men and women, producmg vehement 
moral, but also psychical and physiological results amongst those who 
felt in this overwhelming spirit the might of the nsen Lord, a jm^r. 
the difficulty of controlling which inspired many pag<» o . 
letters, a power, mysterious and superhuman in its origin and effect, 

even as the wind that blows. i j ♦ 

But if that difference be duly observed, the analogy could not be 


■ According to early Buddhism. Sacyamuni jUhat. To^a- 

yaaa it becal an important question whether ^ 

or not. In early Bud^ism * there is no god but the Dhmnma (Hardy). 

* Nietzsche. 


400 /A". MiiltutI nnd Scope of the History of Ihiigions 

t^loKKr. We fliiMlit furtlif'r clBim lliat the in buth formuitte id kill 
upon tliH central figurfa, tin? Dlaonuna. and tliu Clirist- * foct whJcb 
wftfl, in both the defuiito <?ori*equenco of thoir prcAeUing. &iace 

Buddiia luiainionf^ to Dliwimift and ChrjHt auinjiioncd to Hioidelf. 
The fait Ibdt iMiamina folloHa Buddha in the formiik, as well as in 
histar^^, doc« not imply Jiny auUordination. On tJie contrary. Tin' 
Akliil-pflriiilbbjuift-flutU makca the? Moater, ivho lim sick utilo death, 
rOiy to Ajianda : " The Tathflgata thinks not that it ia he wlio should 
Iftad the brothorliood* or that the order is dependent upon him,’ And 
Inter m the name document the Muster addrcaaea Ananda in thtwi- 
tennrt : ^ It may be, Ariandu. that in some of you the thought may 
arise. The ^vorf of iliu Master is ended, we have tio tcaeher more^’ 
But Jt k not tJiuK, Anaiida, that you should regard it. The doctrJnea 
and the rules of tho order aJilch I hai'e eet forth and laid dea‘u for joju 
all, (et them be your teacher after 1 am gone.* In fact-, Buddha Je 
idt utilied with the Doctnne, I he * To see tho Buddiia and t* sec 
ihv Law are froqiirntly used in FaJi literature as meaning out and 
the aftmo thing. Ono m tempted to compare with it: * \nio»Qevef sees 
Mt, the Father.* Aud tim analogy m right so far. inaflmuerh as the 
Father oorrw^iidw tn the Dliainma in early Buddhism- Ab tlie Lau 
k hi the Maater, an the Father is ill the 43on of Mfwi, Buridlia says; Mt 
ia of no nm to see nnly niy body; nO, he who sees the Dootrinn, isees me. 
and hn who sees me^ sees tlio IXx:trine/ Only he who has undeiytuod 
the fkr trinn Bees wlial in Buddlia's real gift and value for bimaidf- 
' "ffi-p Dhrtinma ia,* according to the Maatcr,^ * the Jirst thing in thr 
world/ ^ Furthf^r sponulation made of DlLamnia the real body, the real 
eODtent of a Buddha, and of the Buddhas. ’The Buddhas ought to 
he looked upon os oqnivaleut tn the Uliamma; the leaders, indeed, are 
the l>hAtuma embodteij/ the Vajrachrd.ikiL. Id tlie Mabity^nistic 
doctrine of the Trikilya—the threo twdiea of a Buddlia—analysed by 
FrofK L- de la Vall^ Fotiiisin^ the first and principal body of a Buddlia 
la his apintual enUghtemneot or his knowledge of the doetrine. The 
very term dhammakAya meonn * the body of the Doctrine/ the *r>oe- 
trine-body * of the Tathsgatas. 

On one of the various typee of tlie trvraim that are to be fuimd in 
'll bet, ChiiiAi and Japan, n e find in the midst, on the mn«t prominent 
place, a written table^ symbolising tlic Dhamma, between two Buddhas 
Of two Bodhiaattvaap Earapmoad Soatri^ in hia treatiae nn Living 
Buddliiam in Bengal, states that Dhanima is the pHntipal of the three 
jewels. Both Dbsmma and i^angha belong, after FrajM FAraimt^i tu 
ill* older pensoTiillcationsof JIuddhiBt cult. In Bengal Dhaiuiua is atill 
worshipped as divine, with images and saerifiecB, hy the lou or castes. 

* '‘The of the TalliAgita u tk Dhaounn . hu is rtislly DEianlicia 

I'.'lt^/aASn.^irg, Hardy). 
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In tliti most Tcmarkiqihls doaument that oxfets ootictrniDfl 
l^jfyATiiuiii’y life, the Mahil-paFliiib 1 >lln(^-£nttA, Sshhaddn, the last 
disoipla cMinvertod by tbe Slaator hiniBelf, ’ toot Jiiit roftiga tit thft Holy 
One, in the ductrino and in the order.* 

The fieeazid book of tho coJJeotion of early Buddhlatio hynnus, known 
os SSnttft-NipflU, iJunUiiM, in Ratanasotta, a poetical n^heosia of tha 
Uiree llatanas, in tile original form of the hJjrtortcai ^kymnuni, hia 
dootrine of aalvatiou, and tie diaeipleB. By these eicellont jewela 
any one may win solvation, ' The iluddhs. preMhed, for tlie good of 
oU, tie gtoriouH law, which leads to Nimna.’ Therefn™ tlime throw 
most be worshipped. The rich Rrahmaiw, the young Mtgho, ond the 
other pnwolytes ore there reprwented as uaing the fixed formulo: * We 
take refugu in ttio TothOgata Buddha, in iJie dioimua, ond in the 
Songlia of the BhikUius.' The small tieatioe, Koddako Patha, begins 
With thf) ftirmuJa tif refuge. 

The dharma-c-Akra-pra^artana—^ the EKrtling lO tiiotioR OJiBi'anlfl of 
the wheel (Higti of dominion) of tJie Law/ LOh of the tnilli 

of Rfllvatioa took placo^ properly Rpeuklog; through the serniDii ftt 
Benarea. The LaUl^vistAra makee a g«l bring the wheel and give it 
to Buddha m order tiL&t he may move it ii 4 i hie forennniKiBp the ronnc't 
BuddhaRp had dune. By this wrmon of Ua^hingp the five aacetico were 
won for the newly-diSCOVered truth—-tlmt wi to **^1 the S&nghAh the 
order^ wan uroatod, ond the tlnw jow els. the holy triad of Triralno. wem 
realized in thu World, lids combinotion of thfl tuminK of the whsel 
and tho triratna is frequently i^bolized in ufiidpltina in the North- 
Wort of India, in wLidl the OondhAru artists aunnoiuit the original 
wheel {with the trident) with three other wheels, the whole surroonded 
bv devout and adoring monks.* 

’later, eapecioUy in JlahftyanisUo books, epwiiletioii took hold of 
the holy triad and gave it i philmwphtwil seoiit'. A nob vancty of 
other triads supplanto the historical trinity. In the AmiWyur.dhyhUm 
Sutm Buddlia Amitayus—' the rcHei spirituality of AjinUlbha ' Lm 
on bis right hand Ihu JJodhisattvo of great strength {MahtotliftiEa). 
and on hiu left side the UodhiBallva Avalokiteivara, the graciously 
looking Lord. In the religious art of Nepal, Tibet China. *c. the 
figunaof tho geuuioeRatnAttSyB, a* repiwcaled byD^inuift. Buddha, 
and Sangha, are not very prevalent. But the woralup of the fh^ 
statue* of ' what are popularly, thoagh not quit* conwtiy, «dl«l the 
past, present, and futoio Buddhas.** icpnMcated by ^kyamam, the 
historic founder of anoieiit Buddhism, with Avolokitcifraia (Of 
yin), the head of actual Buddhism, and Mailroya. the coming Buddha. 

* Mr, Bhyi David, trsasfrte*: *thc (.uindatUwof a Wag^ ^ 

' A. KMchcr, fi’arf jp^M-freteWti?w d* GaiidkSTt, i. pp. *28 ai-. 
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U popui&r. Th^ thi^ Blifidliaa or JJodhiwttvafl are 021 coiomnn in 
BuddhiHt art aa tliPir iatorpnetatiou is va|foe and iinctirtaiiiJ 

*rhn thrau culodsoj ijaage«t pt^rimpa ovor thiny fwt higli, in sitting 
jWtorn, that miorp the twclcgmund of Chinwe Buddhiat t^mplw, 
often represent ouo of the triadft juhI t^pokon of> i.e* AmitAbha^, laith 
AvAlokit^^varu on bifl left, and \fahilaLLin,iiiapr0.ptEi on his right handp 
or thfl hiatoric Baddlia wiirotindftd by llio reigtdog Bodhiaattva and 
the future BuiidJiEt. But they mayalao repraont the old Bnddhiat 
trinitA% * You wUJ at oooc reecigni 7 e the statue of Silkyftniniii Buddlia 
by the curled Imir and the eiirloiiA top-knot 011 Ida Jiead, The second 
atatoo iu conspicuoiiB by ita four axm», two of whioh are folded in 
prayerH whilst the third holds a roBary and the fourth a book: for 
this ia the second person in the Trinity, colled Dhariiia. The third 
ennatituont of the 'IWidty, oallsci f^amgba, ia fepresented by a statue 
with Luo arnia, of fthioh the one rest* on tho knee, whilst the other 
hoicLi a lolua dower/^ 

But besidL '4 the mOfapliyaicAi conception ^ the Triad ia also wor¬ 
shipped by the Mainlyfrnn in its genuine fieniie. Do Gruoi relates two 
fornui of il m Uliina* 

" K Hiat wldeh ia cverLwrting, that ia to say Buddha, wliniio miage 
bf ereeti.'d or painted in the Tabemaelfta^ the Dhanna. in the form of 
wTitlnjJt^ or rulle; the Songba, oonaisting of monks with their heads 
m Isa veil, and clothed In rags. 

* ± Tlic second is of another form- It oonaista (o.) of a multitude 
of Bud flhHa whu have reached supjviiic wisdom by perfect conduct [ 
{&} the Dliarniu formed by the B^^OOO dUiamm-pItukas Liiat have baen 
Laught in the twelve schcmhi or uecLa i (c) the Saiigba of beings who 
liave reached the highest degree of wiudDm nr perfecLinu, where the 
tiuw vpiwela carry tliem./ 

Aa early na in the dialogues of the Buddha in the PELi-canon,. we 
find adherence tn Buddhianfi regularly exprowd by the Triratiia. 
When a man has been penrtiadcd by the exposition of the hfautcr, he 
says: * I betake mywlf to tho Exalted One as my refuge {nr guMeh 
Ui Ida Dnetrinep and to his Order/ 

Even to-day* all Buddhist ncophytcSp in m&Mng their vows, bttvo 
to use the so-called formula of refuge : * 1 take toy refuge in Buddha. 

1 take my mfuge in DlLEunniia, I take my refuge in Songha,’ that trinity 

^ A, Uejd. TH Uightr Bwidhi^ in tht Lif/hi 0/ Me Nktju p. fokjow 
quotes from on effoterte Life of Nkihlren a s^tSem of Jt i^ntilled: ' The Froaf 
of tlie Titnity ' t * Thai, the One h Three in tbo cp^a (or pqpqlafj 

doctiins, tliat the Throe ai* Ocw is Lbo wied {ssol^fie) ductrinr. II ywi sik 
for Thm, thuj ait! Amkln. KwanaeUp sod Skoka: if yuu uk for the UuCt i^ 
il AeoMo. Thui ihn: Three m One, and Om is Three/ 

• Eitfll, p, 113 ^ * €cdt rla JfaA%rtiii[i in C^tn#, pp. 
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being the Hafo &ih 1 pcacefii2 ploee in tlu» existence of suOoring iwd 
rebirth in n'liicli uno can take refuge. And the tbrcefuld formula of 
refuge or protec lion, the aa it is colJcd in Oylon, is thought 

lo dMtroy' oril. 

The beat'knoiiTi rival uf the Buddliist Bliikkbus in Xodia, the Jaina 
utder, also hnn anniD rvbitiDii to the tritatna. With it id connected 
A more ahstrort tnad; 'rigJit faith, r^ht undcntandiiig. and right 
living'. TheoaiiHeH giving dnni tlclivcnuicc are, hou'ever, four; thorn 
throo and, os the fourth, nuuturiUuti (UttorAdhyayana Sfitra). But 
according to A, Weber, InHwhi r^iurfien, *vi. 436, the Jainae shnuJd 
have a tetnMf, which comsaponds to the Buddhistio triiatnm. with the 
difference that tlis S&ngliH is divided into two parte, the earlier perfect 
Once and the antunl monha, the iriddAiM and the siidhvt- fn fact a current 
Jain formula of nonveraion upvaks about hfe * in oonfonnity with the 
Dbarnia, as iwsived in the ptesence of the Sama^. the hlenwd MohA* 
vlra*; and the Siddhaa of the past are distinguiahed from the actual 
tnonha. But an oh a four-headed formula does not seem to exist in the 
Jaina scTipturen, at least bd far as they ate at prwwnt accessible, 

ft must not bo overlooked that this triad of foundttl religion, this 
mopotheistio triad in its diffcivuco from polytioiiitic triads, may ba 
studied also in other groat foundations of religionH: In the Uamthiish- 
trlsm religion, in Mesaism and Judaism, in Maniehaciiua, and in Islam. 
Prof. Uflcncr, in hi* artielea ou DftiAtit, has no difficuity in i]Bot^ 
triads In Irau, The later Achacuicniane unite Ahura-MaEdai Anahita. 
and llithra. All um-Mazda. Mitlrra, and Verelhiaghna are found 
togullier ut AntioebOs of Comrnagt'JiO, Hut he doc* not expect to 
trliuls in thu realm of JJanithunktrian roTeJatinn, the Avescun rclij^on 
being oearor to religion* monalLcism than any of the old rcUgimui 
except Mouauun. Usener write* : ‘ Amongat the Ironiana one iwu*t 
not expect to find trinitiM in the ATsata.' NeVcrtheJwB 
Albrecht Weber, in on article in iteutecAe ifuiMfocAna of J8&0, ivfemd 
to by UscficT, attempted to derive from the Avesta n non-polythciatic 
triad, WeW’ii article coTTobomtes my view as to the bistencal 
diffofCnoB between pelj-theistic and non-pidytbeietifi triadif, .^ngst 
the latter ho count* the Christian Trinity and the BuddJiist ITiiatna. 
For liim the niuGii queation conc^nun^ the iii uenws c ^ 

Avestau roligiou on the Biblical roJigimui « ‘the |K«ih|e «nummon 
between the Avostan triad, God, the Doctrine, Uic of Pi^ 
belien-n, (Ujp FmvaaliisJ—an it app™« ‘o **''* 'teifying of the th» 
most holy prayer* of the Awta, Yatha ahii '’**'^^* ^ j 

and YeiUiA hfttam—and the airistian Triiiity. Father, ™ 

Holy aho«t; and the Buddhist triad, BudtUia. the Isiw. and the 

^ugtegation, must also he taken into aeeount, 

Xow, in fact, such a trinity eaarody appeal* In the Aveata, and its 

ad ^ 
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expbnfttiQp iDeaaiiig God^ the T^w, the 3 (jliJh of the holy, ua an 
jv^curAtft and fine HppmriatJon of tisn nrjgin Knd Feuae of wli&L I am 
oallin^ thfl historical or roligious triad, ratiier than a genuine Tendering 

of Avftitan teaching and fonaulM, 

Instead of thatp wo have to turn to tho mnst valuabk document^ 
known sa J^mEcr^i^^ in wliJcii the Zarathushtrian pmfofl 4 «s hia religion^ 
fTOHi thodays of earlier—I do not say oarllostorGfttbic—A vestanlitorft- 
tur» down to our awn Limcfl. In itfl shorter and original form it 
contains four artidea: Fraif^rane JJazdit-t/a^n^5, ZfiraiAujihtruk 
AAwra-thx^di^; ‘I dcelaro myseli a ihvzda-^orahipper, a 
Zamthiudhtrisn, an snti-deviJ (caeiny of tlie dnvilB), a follower for 
prochumer} of Aliura^s law,* 1 shall not enter hero into » diHcuKaion 
about the mtuiuiiig of as tO whothor it sJgnidcs in. the hint 

place a teacher of tbo law or a follower of the Jauv Practically it does 
not adect the t^uesatiooT and auybow the two^ follower And proclaimer^ 
are indiaHolubly ujiitcd in the AvosIaii ooncOptlon. Mazda AOd Ahuxa 
Ivling tw'o names of the Higheatr tho firut and fourth articloo of that 
creed may be reduced to one. Thus the Frftvarfiiio prucliSiuid (1) the 
n'orFhip {liturgical} of Ahum-!^ia2dAp (2) the fcUowEibip of hLu prophet 
Zarathuahtra^ {^} tlim ncw^peculiaT nharacter of life; and, jnoulbci^liip 
of that worship and that fellowuhip cannot bo more Rtrikiugly apd 
preoiflcly condensed tlian in this anrd * anti-deviL \ the cbaract'Orifftlo 
of Avestan ruligion being the ntninuoiin fight for purity against the 
devils. Its law is Vendrdad, a ‘ law'again$t ilie devils 

Thin devil-fighting law being implied in the latter portion of AhurA- 
tbacahop which U the fourth word of the Fravarano, Ike obedience lo 
Ahora may bo conaidervd as a further taplimatioa of the Vida^v^* 
Anyhow, tho three points of tbo non-polythczstic triad, the Revealsr, 
his revelation (God)» and Lbo Jiow life of bin foUowcnit aiO strongly 
eridenoed by the FravaiAno,, altbougb they have not resulu-d in * 
thiW'hcaded formula. 

In the complcatod theosopbic Rystem of the second great teacht^ 
*aent to the country' of Iran *, Mani^ the highest tetrad must have liad 
A predominating place, Huice the Christian, formula of abjuration con- 
tAins Tw Tvrpasr/MAraMw Uurtpa tvv It may be followed 

through the Gnostic ssats back to the i^tbagotcaP TfrjKMfnk- But 
it seems to have been borrowed by Marti from Zervanite MazdcisUii 
which passcosed, according to Syrjjm soutocs, four principles A Those 
four—God the Father, the King of the x^mdise of light ^io Zervanistiit 
Zervan, tho Eternal Time), Light (inn and moon), Power [the five 
“gels). Wisdom—are interpreted iP a way that vaguely recaUs the 
fundAmcntal triad of reveaicd religion; since the fouitli prLiicipltf 
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mcaiie ^ the \\o\y mHgion % tbikl £b to aay, alJ ManichAeiLiiJi^ th« cliurob 
in its 

In tho Old Testainent no mich fonDnI&ted oreed or {^onfcHsiun ii la 
be found- We recogrtize m the Feji^on of Israel Htrong teudeneios la 
make of own pnr^nality the centre of religion mud revd-itioilr 

in a wajt aiudfng Rt the place later vindicated by, and gifoii to, Je«ns 
of Nmam^tctli in Chiriatianity. SeveniJ tdabohb can bo for the 

fact that the person of Moses did not becomu the □n.^ator betwioen 
Jab veb and Ms people^ in a irLOUft praorml^ and heuco rnoie absoJn to and 
univorsfll aense# Ono of thoHo roasoos is the glorious line of ereatlTO 
rvligiou$ geniuA, speaking in the name of Jahveh+ and known aa the 
prophet^ of Israel—although Moses is always on a plana above ihcin, 
not Oidy as the initiator of a religious movement, which they afterwards 
eanied On and developed and modihed, according to their individual 
gifts and histoiical outlook, but also as a man of find of an cBBontially 
higher religious quality than themselves. Jn no book of the Old 
Testament doe^ Mosefl* poaLtloii as mediator come out m clearly a* 
in Peutcrononij. In no one ih the reader the w'hok time SO obewed 
by the triad, never fixed in a formula, but evAfr apparent, ol Jabveh, 
iloees the revealcr, and Jahveh’^a c-hoseii people. 

The further development of Israera religion into Judaism made 
a double change in that system. In the first place the person of ifose* 
fell short of tiio Torah, winch had coma to he considered as a sunnnary 
of written law and loro. He was the Uw^giver, ^rsonitfiy ercondfiry 
in imporUnce to tbo impersorud divine gift carried 1^ him. At llio 
time of Christ the Tomb was the sum and centre of religion, at IcMt 
in Pharimie cireles, and thm it oeeupaed the oame place as Chrto in 
t^rly Chriatian coniruunitlsa,* If we might speak Of a second arii e 
in the creed of Judaumi. it ahonld coatAin the Torah mther ikan Mom. 
or the Tomh with Mose*J. The si^ad modification wm brought on by 
a eeriea of dTamalic events expc^rienced by i^id reactii^ upon that 
intlTnate conTieaion between pcr&eaal mjKtjciiiro and piety e 

living hifrtorv, Trhich is tho eternal and unique gbiy an sttwigtn o 
Mosaism. The eschatological view predomiJiiil^P Ood i roolli^ rvi^J 
belongs to the future. Ilio ^ third article ^ means hope for the fulfil- 


The Jflwish religion liM npvi?r heeo officiaHj condeiw^ lato^a ert^ 
3ut in Jewish Htoriittire there are many attempt-** to 4 - 

^>mplere Idea of its esseuco, some of which an? CO^ted togctlicr m 
he Jewi^ EnCffdi^paidia,B.v. - Articlesof Faith V The _ 

dents or the great Mirnnaiidment mad the cn ru o _ _ 

^TDclftimod by tho rabbis as the tsmucc of Jewtah piety, Ph 


^ Cf, Diiggff, imrf m Cbristlania, im 
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4rtici<!fl in i>fi Mfindi Opificio, bci, though they cJuiin to i]iiibnu;4j liie 
cliJef tenetiS of MoBisam—(1) God le Jind rii\^, (2) Gud ojit, {3) the 
world was created, (4)creation is one, God^sprovidenct! rulea crefttloD 
not indioatfl the diaraoioristics Of founds or revealed reUgian. 

More imtniof ivfl w tiie pus^iago in Mialma (iSncrRA., ti, I } which escludeft 
from thfi world to nome thu Epicureans and those tliat deny belief in 
rcaulrcCtion or in the divine orfgm of llio Torah. Here it is eacpreHflly 
Elated that bebcf in the TomJip the holy Jaiv, ns revelation* and in the 
eschatology, constitutea two of the tlirco naost esscatJal points of 
Jcisith faith- 

The three chief tencte. God-creation, Mvclation in the law, and 
eschatology aith retribntioji and Mcssianio cypootation^ appear 
oloariy from tho order in wLicb tbo groat E^aadia {f Sura) 

troat^ the dootrincB of Judaism : (1} tiie worJd is orcated, God is 
one and IncoTporeah (3J belief in revelatioD (including the diirlns 
origin of tradition), (4) man is called U> rightcouanuss and endowed 
with ail ncof^wry qualities of mind and soul to avoid sin^ (5) belief 
in reward and punish ment, (ft) the soul is ereated pure* and after 
death it leaves the body, (7) balinf in rEsmTfiction, (S) Measiaiijc expec¬ 
tation* rfttribution, and final judgement. 

The triiid of founded religion comiy^ out frtill more dearly in tbo 
four fundamental articles stated by the Afriaan rabbi Kananel ben 
Hushicl about lOQQ — (1) bdid in Ood^ (2) bdfof in prophecy, {%) 
belief in a future stato, (4) belief in the advent of the Mesaiab-^becauso 
the eloM: eunnexiou of the t^vo laut articles showg that they conatituts 
mthcjr two parts of one and Ibc same artide of faith. 

Tbc best Ictioan and the most comnioiily accepted slalenient of 
Jewish faith la due to MaimonidcR iu his * thirteen artiel-rs ^ Tbcj 
are not twelve^ as the points in the Apofftoltcum, and tliejr coitlema 
too are diderent, especially in what ooncems revelation« ArLielra 2 
and 3* stating the oneness of God* are directed against tlie rimstlaoi 
Trinity.* But the general run of thought reveals a real ccrreapondiuiLV. 
After verFJfication. probably by one of MaiuionidtV popilfl^ iho 
thirteen artlni™—A'^oAiin,&c.—have foaud a place amongst the 
moruiiig prayers in the common JcwieJi proyor'book. They describe 
God ax : fl) living and eternal, (2) one* (3) abov^ all repreaentationp 
(4) the origin of alln himsolf without origin, (5) showing in the creation 
his grftatness and ku^om. ArtJcles d-9 speak about the revolatiou 
tbreugb the men of Ood, amongst ivbom Monies bad a unique dignity 
os thu one that had recn God and that w as truskd with the Tomb, the 
eternal Truth. Aiticlca 10-13 confess the faith in Gud^a knowledge 

* The points 7 anid 3 iH^'cni to bo dircctijd B gairu t Is Ism (Mobh hf Ood'i noKt 
ha sod no one else) ftcrordwig to a prlvats oonuauiiicstlOTi from Prof. 'O- 
thfli teamed, rnhy iupE Stcckbolm. 
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gf aU bumiwi aelioiiSt m TBlribution, tn tho cuiaing ot the MmsUIi 
ftrd iu »Bijr«!otion, 

If liier© rould U ttny doubt ubout the trihti inberent m Lhal ■&- 
ceJlud Jcw'ieh c«c>d, Uic SpwiiHlj rwbbi Joseph Albo (t H44 a.d.) liw 
redupijd the thirteen urtielw te lbn» fundaineiitel principli* 

1 Tfte wMtenee o/ Uod : eompitiieMioii ol GodV unity, Ha uitfOr- 
porenlity, His etemiiy, nod of the fact of Hi* the objuctof tnuo • 

3^6 rcwAuitm ; eotnpreheimiou of prophecy, of Mokm m euppemo 

withDrity.vfthodivinoorigittandijajmitebjUtyofthoUw, 

3. Thi rtiribvli^m : compr^boasion of Uic divine ladgL-m^nt nrci of 
" ThTl^te’ricol oHpoct of Tflinn, oud ite ieli«ioo« 

indicate, BH cteirly nu ooldd be i*iehod. the Ir^, 

Mueilmiii. But it dovi not Appear in the . 

stetM only the two fitet leAdin* principle* : ‘lb*™ •* 

AllAh, and MuhAtnmBd i* the prophet of AUidi. 

bilAni nnitlior the penKionl relipiouB enpencnce* of " 

Au independent religicnm orgAnk-tionjan do.m ®, 

to be c^rdinoted with the i^vouled Cod aud 

muet oleo be bomO in niind that this 

aiMUuiietn rnlaUTely older tl»Q the tiiinlA m Buddham »i«l 
ta pl^ .a .. P"?“ 

historicnl or founded religiun App««a ® ^ Judoiotn 

Ilun u Oirirtinnily. W« !“• '«"»»“«1”““ ‘" ' 

(1) Tilt- unity of Cod, (2) tlio t * 

13) The holy, inspired book-. W the of 

(fi) Tho day of juiigemenl wi rtmeentiou of C®d'a impending 
God, presioatinatinn. lit nne tJn» vieid 

judgement that made Muhatunui a to Jewudi idea*, the 

It iu no accident that, in marUxI to 

boots should be named bclore the pmpb appears from 



It fa not impoHsiblc that revelation. AUo 

debbeiAte purpose to give tHe divine, heavenly 

Jfsuis w*j? to Muhftpn^B^i * “ 
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book] of tho Injil» tliu Ci^pciL In Suj^ 10, 3J,, JotfLUt i *' Vffril^irH 
I flirt thf!i i^rvxmi of Cod. lialli give it uiO iLe bouk, and He liath 
made mp n prophet/ The genuine Un^k of tile pruphol 13 Ln recreiTit 
and cornmimieHtfl tliu reveUlion alTurded to iiJm Crum holj 

book in h^veti^ Aaion^l the niuuy prophets dugixia aceardjj a HperJal 
place of hocDUT to tlioHo IrmfUrd with n writttLxi revelation. In tha 
dci^plopment of Islainie treiigJiiuM though tr which] like C^riiTtlAii 
dogma» wAfi etrongl^ inflnencDd hy Greek concepLioiiH, the paAnioimte 
dfAciiHRionti and the cAreful furmulatiou cunceining the ereAtion 
or otemity of this Komn wcupy a place onolugoua to the one taken 
hy the person of in the great ptoecM^zigs that Corznulatod 

Chriati&n dogma,^ Li an falumlo work, wcittczi in tlio seventeenth 
century, [t JS Aflid that ^ Soll^ in the formula: ^ In the name of 
the Father and the Son," nienna the Xtook of Ood. 

Wc have seen that the triad, [1] Kovealer (dther man or bcok^ per¬ 
sonality or bestower of a doctrine or a law), Revelation (a super¬ 
natural reality or on Indication to Oioape and to salvation(3J its 
result (a new lifoi a eongtegaiion, a great and decisive fiiture)i is in¬ 
herent in founded Or rOVeoled religions, implidtly idontifiahle in their 
faitli and creeds^ or expreoaly fixt-d Ln ourrent formulas as in Buddhism 
and Christianity, 

My highly esteemed friend, the Dean of Lundp Frofossor Pelir 
Kklund, ejrpfltida the applfcaliuii of this triad to svefy rxml religion- 

* hi all religiotis,^ he se}^, there In (IJ the i^oneeption of a God, or at 
least of something above vs and our world ; {2) the eoneeption ol a 
reoLityi meeting us in tins world of ours, a reality in wliiob tho Divino 
with iU power of salvation is to be found ia some way, as an object of 
nature, m & human being or ath«rwi$a ; {^) tJio conception of a Divinely 
iuduciieed and LliDrnforc holy manner of behaviour, in contrast with tlio 
Ovexy day w orldly life.' 

It seems to me, that M. Bklund has put forw^oid in an admirable way 
the general reiigioua groundwork of the Christian Trinity. He could 
apply that triad even to a priadtivo 'rehgians ^ states, where the * three 
articles' wotdd be (1) the mysterious power of life, movement, skill, for 
which the late L. MariUicr and others have adopted tho Melanesian 
Word maiui; f2) fetishefl; (3) koephig of tho tabus- -But from an 
Lislorical point of view, that triad is in a peeulior way ehuraoteristic 
of the founded, non-poljtbeistio raligionfl. 

Renee, 1 do not wish to aay that the Clin'stiun Trinity has been 

* Goli^riher, hi Jtcvnc dfl f RixiOirr, xJviiL £65^ lo oppoidiaaii to the 

view hold hy Mclkioald uod oiheiu •tetw that the Karui waa oot with 

the H Cliriit wau identified with tb* Logoa. ft lA net very flatlerifif either 

to ewigeUcal orcatholio miratoEU when in India dwtinguyj tln;m m ' the 

fehgton or the book' and ^the religion of die tuetlwr ** 
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formed owij^g to a Buddhistic iiit)uen(». It is due, uu Uie coutnuy. to 
ft genumi 1 a«', which Lu the case of tho Christian conununities fotmd 
thft matoriol ready and prepiired, With the two fitat cotitiefli Father 
and Ron, ibia ia eclf-avident. In th« «wi« of the third, tlio a 

group of unsolved problems attoch themwlves to its appoanuiM in 
the Naw' TcBtoment. namely, ouDcernidg the Paraldeto of the fourth 
gospel- But there should bo no hesitation as t» the Intriiuncally 
necessary addition, out of Christian experience, of the Bl^rit to the 
other two. Iii tho Old Teslament God’s Spirit is tho aoufeo of life and 
of spirituftl power. Tho prophet ia tli© man of the Spirit, and the ehiaf 
process nf inspiratioti is called, ‘ the Spirit of God oamo upon him.’ It 
must not bo forgotten Giat thO expieeaion ‘Thy Holy Ohoal’ had 
already been oiooldod In Greok by tho Soptuagint (Psalm h. llj. And 
the Acts show tho important part played by Joel ii. in tho inte^ 
tation niyen by HiO Christian cirdc* of their own oxpenencee, to later 
uncanonica) literatuxo In PaleatinO the notioJi of the Holy Spirit was 
untieual, hut not unknown. ‘Holy’ means, as Didit^i jwiiits ont. 
eimply CSod'" Spirit. In the formula. Father, Son. and Spmt. ChrialJ* 
aoity ospreesod iieelf out of its own rtsoo™*. obeying tho neoeewly m 


reveal^ religidn, . . ^ 

la both thfl groat rtligionit tho trip&ttito fonuuU oa ^ 

^poculationa whiob belong tho most eamii&t and mii^i ™ 

V(:>ariofliiimAiithought. , . . . arw 

to Buddhism any further phiiosophirtd j 

further meUipliyBioal dovolopment seemed to ^ 

distinct and p^i« metuphyri», implied m “ 

stating the momcntoneouancss c£ overyt^ng 

But the MahkyUiietic movement produced a P™ ® . thnuirht 

of aalyation which he had himflclf ^ j mat ter. 

Buddha, Dltamma, and Sangba meant _i| , {ta 

mid their nnion ; or intohigrmce - 

practicAl application- KffOrtnt whw ninioni. TheitlieWin 

aame formnla the oiprewdon of l^h" ^ j|jp gi,»Bditiouod 

placed firtt of the tbM. ^ |1 ,b BpirituaJ and 

eternal entity, an fthatmet prinopto oow 8 _ Bnddfcn, 

nutterinl p^eipl« «f Ibe tl,e»l> 

the e™iiv. «,e«r, «»1 nW *“>1-^ 1^'"“ 

of all Biauul cjustcnce.^ . . .. 

■ 1 Ihnlh. . „rfma,«....(el«ea. .T».r .be ™»W 




«0 2X. MdlmJ tttu! Scope of the Hidorif of llengiom 

From CbinAp Groot rBktffl, the reprFJtejitBtiooH n( tho 

thrao jawul# in tb^ir IjiHtoriciil formfl* * gpirituid coocoption of fh» 
RAtJiE. Buddha as agnifyii!^ the principle of wwdom inlierciai in f^v-oiy 
niBJi the purity of this principle being the Ratna, Dh&rmA^ and 
applicaLiou as giving an indulgent and peaceable oburacter being the 
Rfltna Suigba, Thus natu™ hoa placed Tdmtna in every man. 

Proi- de la Vall^ Poiifwin lias not found the metaphyaicAJ mtna- 
trfiya m any MaMyanistin Wha. Thu * three bodieo' form a different 
tri^- It haa reauited in an ontological and ooamieal dcotrlno Of (1) 
the imdchned intellect or reality j and of it« individualjT^tion na (SJ 
Euddlioa or BodhisattvaHf and (3] common people. 

In Clirwtianitjp on tlm contrary, the mvitatiou to speoulativo thonght 
lay in the very eharoetar of the triad ; tb&t ifi to fifty, in the efisentialh- 
nivaticft] and fiupematiiTal tenet of the conceptionfl and experiencefi 
underlying tho name* Father and Spirit, oa well aa itt the extraordinflry 
ruLigioua position elaimid by tha Chruit for Hia own person^ and pro- 
claimud hi several by tho New Testament wTitora, opOCiaUy in 
tho w'ltnw of tho working of the liaen Loidr Tbeeo apocidatioiu 
wore corrlod out with philo^opliJcal mtoureeu^ foreign to biblical 
tliouglit and to founded mligion. 

ill later times a new spemilation lia* applied to Trinit&riati theism 
phUosopbleal ooncoptions which are in Hninfi degree nearer okla to the 
Christian rrbgion \ starting from T^pOflAiiig, and continuod by Ecbcllipg 
and HegoL and the mmaeroos tldnkers who have avoilad theniselves 
in tkjine way of hie eystem. Hence Ptofea&or Roheit Flint was right 
in oayhig, in l&ST^that tho thought of a triple chamoter in the Godbuod 
hua oever, since the doctrinal discusslonfi of NjcaCftf been ^ eageriy 
uxamLuod os m tho mnetcenth centuxj. 

But neither the stud>’ urn] appivciatiun of those metaphyxicel 
upcculations nut the captivaiiiig apuctuclo of the ebureh of antiquity 
struggling in a foreigti oud heavy anuuur for luonotheisin, and fnr the 
belief In the living pcruazial divinity of rovelatioap an well as for its 
thrcefuld furfOtiLar eunulJtut«» the purpoae of the pruoent paper. Hcie 
1 have only eiidcavourud to flhnw w-li&t the hiHtory of leligioa teauhes 
ua concerning the oiEDitiafi and the distinct character of tlie uoU'^ 
Kpeculative triads Father, Son, Spirit ■' 


’ Cfi my trcalcK, Upmliii Jtl03L 
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mythologische studien der 

NEUEREN ZEIT 

VoK RICHARD M. MEYER, (GEEltRiT) 

Dre ‘ mytbulogiwhe Epocbu ’ iat Mlhat ein Myltios. IKe mytlio. 
Ig^whA PrfiduktiOD dwiort uoch imiiiCT fort. 

Di* MytliologlO bewirkt durch ein# von k«ner V«iit«n]cs.Ikon'. 
troHe boflcliranlcte Hingabc «i moehtige Eindruck#. 

Dia fulgcndon sind dfi- Hfturttypen luodernfr Mytkolo^e: ^ 
Kjnd kenDt VtHlnndfwkontrolle nook nicht, der FwialilwT nlflln malir, 

der PhaiitBSt wirft si# von eicb. . . . i 

Allardijigs difisa tieuere Mytbolcgi# i»t- sum Toil uutbodlrgl d^h 
dip fruhoro, Abar jniiielien primarcr und MaaiidSr«r S^vthol^a 
baataht keiii priMipiallar Ufitaraahiad. Auch jiuiarhalh dar *!ttn 
MTtholoEia iat die Einwirkung ftHikeftir ftuf ppatara n^h- 

Eu'naiflan. Basoiiden. dautlidi iat die 

mythwbildaader Unmehon mit der Kncliahmung m dar Slythologia 
dar Kiitdaratube tAjiftlogia dor Kinderaiirtaha}, 

Dia pwhnloRiacbao tWhon der Mj’tkenbddong bagao 
dar Saah^^teJkrdor Form, \ 

W) den Eindruck bringt die ‘tlbarlnabuJig ™ _ Cnver' 

druck der Fraudo. BegoiateruDg, Tisuer. 
wundberkait dor Hdligen: ru«i«ha Sektiarar, In d«r Form 
licho Anide^ng von auloritfirta Stalica ; dar Kapuzinar m dar Km 

’‘Dtr»th!S:sZd«. iwh» 

-Mvthus: fc fMltf * la jan’jwn.) ZumeiBt antat^ban MytliiM _ , 
bei iiiiiigelader KontroVIe der ^ ^thnndluog iionn*l«iart 

uird; dnJmr kommt die Skopzan- 

iiber die W^lt (d&R ilnebcu ■• w^ildk' ^ 

E..wi*dbj, 

lur ‘ IWigion ’ int der * ‘’(>^edjoN»oliihi»““S'* 

BoadtittahennoditegHfib Mythiilogien. 1 Bcdaulunff noeb nkkt 
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Wiinderheilungnn : woeJiMlwiltig^ Eimdrkurig, indem d^r IlfiJctiilc 
akh in c!nn Krankeii emJuhJt und diMcr Biflli fn dm Am (Mrs. lM<4v 
dm PmpliBt Dowk)* Aui^re Naohahniting: innero Eindiclitting : 
dpr Typun di^ fdscbeti AtiMehmmg der KachaiiKiting ; 

GottAflgebiibrtirm; XacherJebo* der gflUiwn Pasaion (ChliMtan]. 

til fan dm EwktitjredseJioaMyt bo und jlidifioh-pokilseLo 

Sftktkrer). 

Ein anderfsti Gvbitib dcr modcnioa Mythenbildnog die wIa$eoflciiaft- 
lichliR Mytlinlugifl (Swvdcuburg, Nict£aeli&]p Grens^n Irrtuiua. 

1, Mcditatiojts-Mythen i Prjefttair uad Gott (KAmidaia!iii&). 3. 
ScLdplui^siaytbcn d«iitfi43her GeJ^lirt^r des xix« Jabrluuidcrts. 

Nobon dcr paycbologisch^a Notwertdigk^lt fart-dauemd^r Mytlic^- 
logic itfi aido die logiscbe ^ betonen. 

S 

DAS VKRHALTNIS \ ON 
KELlGlOiXSGESCHlCHTE UND RELIGIONS^ 
PSVCHOLOGIE 

Vo^- A. TITIUS. (GEKflEZT) 

Deb Begnff dcr itcllgioi^p^ychclogic lioute viell&cli im Voider' 
gnindc der Dlfikusaiou; ziebnd der BpgniT Kfilbatr jut nicht volHg 
cindcuLig^ Die F^ycbologext vi^natchiui danint^r nlchta aIb eiae Abtel^ 
tuug ilifcr aJJgumuLDEa ^^cliologie. in dar der p$ychologi^hcn For* 
ecbiLng ektIImL imiK]litttzb&rB EeitAge flip das ^tiidium der PhaatafliV 
vorg^go wk dcr Gcaiijtiibflwpgiingen ztigafOhit wcirdon* I>agagcii 
hi dcii KcligioEudonichcm din ReligioTiapaychoJogio dn Olied in ilLrct 
Foraebung ^ulbHt, ein int«grippendep Tefl der allgcriieincn 
wk^ciLacburt, ffiwa in der Mitt6 atehcod jEwiucbeii der Eeligiona- 
gcsvbicbtti unci dcr Religjonapbiloaupbiu itn ct^cra Siime, d. h- dar 
Untcruucliiing dni VVert« der rciijd^Ji Gedanken und GcfiihJc. Diw 
duppelta Int«rwiBe, dem wir in dcr ReUginnspeychologiB begcgucrii 
doa LitaresBc der Psyohologen von Fach wia der Hiatorikcr, trigihl; 
nick dimkt alia der Koinpitsijutat der Aufgabo^ Denn Beligionap^yoko- 
logic iat eb&n niobts ubt Fkycholngio der Kellgionp Anwendung fbrtr 
ullgBnieinen GrundBatsse und Methoden Auf die Voigftnge dea rcligiotetn 
Lcbeiie. Der PaychoJog kano arb diene Arbeit niciht entgebcu laearn, 
wcil Hie cine dcr intcrcaaanteuteii iat an die nr aieh uiac-^bexi kann i 
umgcknhrt atich der Hkftoriker nicht andeiw arbeitnn ida mit payebo- 
logiHcken Methodczip well er nur in dem Musee, ala ee ikm gcbngt 
Hemen Stoff zu duxckdritigen und payohoiogiBeh veretSndkoli ku raacben^ 
Heine Atlfgabe uh gelont betrachten kann« Daa nio zu erTBiL^hciide 
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Idca^ nlliT RtliRlopBgcaohiohte win! «i tbiaj bkibcn, dtp meirt to tiiivm^ 
atSndHehen BriluchP utid Institutipncn, die krom*o unti verwrader- 
licbpnGodttnktfii, auf die die Foreehung uooft trifTt^zp detiten, gleich*aiii 
die ganM finBchiditc in I'eyehologia aiif«il«ien. Pns ZusAminentwfTen 
defl peycliolfigiacheii IntereMW mit dam liiaterieclieti kann liier wio 
BjidcrwaitB nur daiu fuhnjn. datR gegeoBeiU^^c Uwrektur eintriu, alle 
Vorufteitp II nd vraalttlc Ucthoden heHuitigt werden. 

Es iat bier ninht niu Flatze iti untareuchcn. Trclohe Ruckfl ifkupg 
die BcscbiUtignng der Pftyehologen mil dia Religion Mf Bericbti* 
guiig ihrer Begriffe mid Mettioden haben miiBo,—an einigeD Heupl- 
punkten wird daa obnehin deutlicli H crden,—eondiaii ieb fraga nur, 
iidohe MetlKKlen die modenw Phj'eliologie der religioMKcechielitliclien 

FoiBobting dflibietct. Ktin lagle icb bereit*. daw die Rflbpuiis- 
paychologio in der allgemeinan KeDgioOBwimBUMholt in dor SLtt< 
rteht 7,wiBohen Roligioiisgewliichte und Religionaphitonophiit. M 

Jctzterc mit der Gcltung dw Religion m tliun, toit ihtw \\abrlicit 
in, allgemeinaten Sinno, M ateht mit ihr die Religionwebo ope im 
engsten Ziiaammeiilmnige. eofem eie dureh Anal^ imd SjTiiJiese dm 
veBontliohen und eigemutigen Monicnte des ccli^^ \oigaiig» m 
ungetrflbter Klarlieit und ohne alle ReimiHobuiig ™ ^tteb imoht. 
Jcder philoeophifwh Gebildete thLV wei«, me eqg die ^itlung von 
Wcsen Olid Wahrheit cuier Ei*Iieintmg *uaai«men*obangen piiepi, 
indcJQi fi4ihon ciflH ftrfoHlerlichfl Abatrftktioruivcrfabren» 

VVcseatUobo einw ErtciiclmiEg beratiertoUcn, doreb e»uc V ^Il^g 
vpii ibrer inneni NatikUohkeit imd Wabrheit 
Winl DUU in dem, wa« die modeme PHrehotogie fur die ^ , 

Religion und ih«* weaentlichon Gebaltea 

UttLptgcmchtepunfcte uoteiwbBiden konncii- Rinmal “ dwaiit 

wiko^fii. doe WeaenUicbe dee relipMco Erlebniuaw ^ 

eigenortlgon Faktor dex die Rebgion zm Bolipon wn 

Olid dinypiBcben Formcn. die daa ndigiwe beb«n ^ ^ 
zu gnippimrii und darzuslctien. .^dinwite der Zuaanimenhimg 

der roligluocn VumtolJupgt^ und E 

t-igeoartigeii Erlebon *ii ,^rUidIiw «ur Religioiw* 

Aargaben der K .-on 

pluloiKiphie, 00 ftind eie doon auon lur w “ . 
fuiidomenUler B«JentU4g. xoh-rn die drintrf- 

Fomeber vom Wceen der Religion ^ den 

lektuoll^n Fafctorfl m ibr loo. Edebiifotw 

vetwbicdencti Formed ^ fG^S^ Anewald die er aoo 

omiiriUiiiUeli dlBmiakrt ^ 

a» .nob^KhW ran. V.. rS.i » 

out^hddend icid wird. P-amJt 
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bei dem Rcligioriulu»Luriker imiiier tiieder Auf der einfln 

Sflitfl iflt Rfl mit Reckb vcrpdiit^ it* der wkgiomgeaclxK^btiichtri Arbfiit 
ab«oIut« tTrteilfl a jsE£iu:?prc?cLeti, von etn^^r b^Ummt^n Glauberuiiilw- 
znugufig a.xiK alle HJid-tTii ZLi ; undrcicticjtfi lab ca tuundglkih^ 

vrakrheft fnichibiu'p jn liborliaupt nacb wissonscbaftUcLvr I!htnbhode 
rfdigionBgeRchichtiri;h 2iu arbcilon^ worm ca uJcbt iTlaubL krih mII^ 
UnterAcbiede im Wertc uud in dor Holionlngo der olnxclnen mligio^ea 
EnKliftLaiiDgen zu ifLatiiieruii. Diirt'L dio pod^clildogiHche Anslym dcA 
WeBena dBrRfdigiimuDdiJimrHBiijptfomira wird dJoBerGegenHatx^weim 
aueh nicht rolHg auigehobeii^ m clock gemildert^ weil in ihr bf^reita der 
VoratEch cincr Dbioktiven luid vorurtciklDSCti DurckdrkigtiDg efna wm 
prinzipfelliui, aprioriBckod Urteils mit dom Bedtazido der pB^ehiBrhen 
imd geBckickilickcn TLatBaoken vorliegt, cia Vemuch KelkHtvf^rvUmd- 
lickp der sitetB enleuter CazitroUe an der Empinn zn iintenA'Pifen 
vfhO er immer nur einen approxinuLtiven, einpn Kakemngawert rtpfft- 
aenlJert. Em priuzipielleH Urt«il k&nn niir in aubjektiver Form 
gegeben werden i troizdem k^nneii wir bei wiMenschaiftlicher Arbeit 
uuf priozipielle Urtelle nicht verTiobten ; imd die Koligiooapsjckch 
bgie—dana bcBtekt ihre Bedmitung—Jst der mcthudisoko Vojsudii 
ulne vom bloaiJ Bukjektivon gereifiigte ptinzipleUciMotluxle LerzuatcUen. 
die uiLfi ormoglickt ana raligf6deii Ifendlmigcii, IzitititatiDCieii, VcMeb 
luDgen daw iDnereLeben. ana dem sie cat<8t<ihcii, vcrutiiudiickzu maolicii^ 
Dun bsfichpr genannten Aufgaben der ReligiDiuupHychologie tritt tjiue 
weim™ zur Sflite, die sioh luimittclbur aus ihrem VorliAltnlfi lur 
KoIigioiiHgeeehichte ej^bt. Dio iicligiiin katp wie alle ErzeugniiMO 
da* Geifftes^ Ibre fiozlologlscbe Suite jUb Seebe eioor b^timmtEii 
Ck’meliiiuitmft und i^t ebon ebunit (ivie ana oxidereii Grbnden) eine 
biMtoriaclie GrSsae. Obac Zweife] i^t m Aufgabc der Religioiifipa^ehio- 
logicp iieben der aufqiiuUeziden Fiiacbe and Umprungikbkoit der 
primaren reUgi^n ErlubnlBKe auch jene OontmuFtiit der Koligioil ab 
gevcbiclitliohcr Groeec zii beackteD^ welcho aim ilirur GemeimiL'haftafonxi 
and ihirar i'ortpJlajijtijiig in dor GemukiaeLiiit aick etgibtp und die 
pa^’^ckoIogieebOJi MiiHaatabe und Ocaetze daliir faatznatellcd. Hipr 
ezgrbt eichder Psjckol^ogle nebon dor Anfgabcp dm Weaea der Eel^on 
and ihre bloibcutluii Typen veratuadlieh xu miiclienp die wnitere^ di« 
gBfccbioktJiekn Enti*ie^ting der Keligionen, weJek* ous Ihnsr Ver* 
gleichtutg sieli una aki tmzwcircUinfte Thataaoho ttiddrikigt, venstand- 
lick zii maebum Eh bedarf kaum der Horvorhcbimgr dea? anck dicM 
wie jedo p^^^cbolegmobo SytiLboae ihi^i phOoflOpIiifichOj d. b. prinxipiolle 
uzid axiomaUBukep Snito liatp wnbei ein Auaeipfmdergchen antrli d^ 
ivianeni^ekeftlirbnn Drteilo vurbebaiten bldben muss. Ea ergibt eioh 
daa «olioii darauAp dim die Gonflfcraktion der roUgiMCU EntTvicJdiiiig 
dim Pii Ofioa dw mligioiKfn Crun.drerbaltiiissc& und die BL^kauntRckaft 
init seluca Typen vorainsetzt, oUeSp wio ivir aahen, Erkciuitrdflmfp di« 
ok no priiLtipidleB Vtiml niebt zu gmi kmuu wind. Am detitJicIiflt^?n 
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4ber tritt d^r prmzipjttUe C^ijiTftkt«r der iwychoLoglaehen A&alw dct 
teJigjfwpn “Entwitiklung dort horvor* wo e* sich iijn di^ Hciirt<tilting 
der Anfjingo der RuLigion lumdiOt, dorC wo dio hiutqiwhen Iiwtinion 
entwcder ganz vfireagen odiir an fiich mphr^lcutig wnd. 

Ah drei atcilen tuxia mithjfi di# fiindamontaJo Bodfiutiing der 
pBjvhologi^ohea Mctlmde fiir die rorglei^lif^nde FEeUginnsgoflchicJiR^ 
kgnstfttieTt wiirden : 

L. Hat ale die Rigenart des ndigioifen RrlebhiJswH uuwle wLnor 
Ltaiipttypeh in GcfiihlHbtiwegung, WilleiiH' iind DeiikiLkU''U heraut- 
zuarbeiton nnd damit deiD GDfiducktiddniebGr (at4*Ld A-orlaiidgo) 
Leitidoe bed acincr Anjilysc der unubcracdilmmi F^lh von Hiataaid^on 
3 CU bieten^ die Llin die wlQlitigci] TkatafteliPii niclit xu 

iiberHeben und riidilig z.u gruppicreii. St^t er a Her aiif Tba^aaclieiip 
die aifih der kitendun Idee iiidil fugeh wc^llen, ao efgebon Kich vod 
hier aua wichtigp Winke fiir eiae Medifikatfon dtr ppveliakgiacbfiii 
Thcoriep womJt eine bedeuUHiaie Vertiefiing der rorliandpueti Er* 
kfirnitnia aich voUzieht. Hierin ist bcreifa enthalten, atwr bed der 
b€^hde>TD Wiebtigkeit fur Mick ktrauaJStiheiheii : 

2, Das Vp.rkiltniii der fekgi^a tiniadtlifttaaebop dea priaa^ii 
religififlen ErlebQiHHea zu dea religi^wzi Lehren, die mil duni Aaspntek 
auf fvoltung alii ErkeontiiLi def objektiYPh Wirkkekkait auftreteii j, H 
lift deutlich^ dasH die payekologiAcke Thoorip iiber die Btidvillufig do* 
inteilpktapibTii FaktoTHji die eiil jTawhpr bnfo^gt, fiir mijh? gcaamte 
Aiianutzung der Quell cd tind fur dea Aufhau der Ikdfgicmp die er 
erforschtt von entflcheidciidcf JBedetitung «an wird ; aaek kier ist 
natiirlich der Fall vorbehalteu, dieffl gegoaiibKr deni vofKnndenen 
fliehem Material die Thcarie vemgt und ciner Erg^izung odw Be^ 
riehtigung hodarf. 

S. Hat die peyehologiflchc Tbeorie iiber dea Ablauf Uhd die Eat- 
wicldung dor psjchischen Phaijupapno AnwcDduJig KU kndnn auf die 
Erkenritnis dee naturlickcii Vetiaufs der rekgiiittea Eildungeht und k*i 
ID S3Tithe60 exit der poaitiveD KenntfiM der rdjgi^D AfwckaudDgt’n 
und l^beaaforman oine waluliafto Viugldukuag der vmic!itrdejir»a 
Formori in ikton fkita'icklahgwtudien and dmnit iokkeiialick eino 
EingUodeiung dar einzelnca Beligioniiii Id dch Giwaitverlftuf 
rcligjgaPTi EntwiakUingt ja ktttkcii der gcsaniten geiitig-gfsiokk t- 
licken Entvn'pkJung dor Mduchkeit la volkiekcci. 

Dio genannfen drei Hauplg^ktapuiiklep ^ntsr deneu iieh erne 
Anwondimg der pffyokologid^cn Methodr aaf die ReJigieiisg^kie to 
als trforderlich eigibt, Bich dc9 Nahpm erlautem und in dmr 

ganzea Fruelitbarkeii vorfAhren an di^i bcdfiitendeu ^Vcrkco w 
Iteligiounpsychcilogiu, auf die der Vortrsgmd® ilea xN'ihem M 

Juni^’ r«n*en« «/ Jtetigiom Experiewe, Maior’# df* 

Drnktiis, und Wundt's dw IfjdAu# *"« dtr 
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ON SOME RECENT MOVEMENTS IN 
PHILOSOPHY CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

By clement C. J. WEBB 

The mutual relations between the higher religions of the world and 
the philosophical tendencies and systems which arise among the 
nations professing those religions form an important part of their 
history. On the one hand the form of these systems and the direction 
of these tendencies are always to some extent and sometimes largely 
determined by the character of the rehgions prevalent in the circles 
from which they spring ; on the other hand the doctrine and practice 
of the religions themselves are continuaUy being affected, directly or 
indirectly, by the criticism of philosophy. Moreover, there is perhaps 
no better test of a general philosophical position than an inquiry into 
its bearing on the problems of religion. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. In his reh’gion a man expresses his view, or the view in 
which he is prepared to acquiesce, of the ultimate reality and of his 
ov-Ti relation thereto. An inconsistency between a philosophical 
position and the facts of experience may therefore be expected to come 
to light most readily and convincingly when we consider religious 
experience, because in this sphere it will be most diflScult alike for 
the philosopher and the ‘ plain man ’ to tolerate such an inconsistency. 
The philosopher cannot in his religion, which is nothing if not the 
expression of his attitude to what is ultimately real, lay aside his 
speculations on that very subject with the same complacency or 
unconsciousness which he may show in passing (to recall a celebrated 
saying of Hume) from his study to his dinner, his game of backgammon, 
or the conversation of his friends. The * plain man on the other hand, 
cares little what philosophy, which seems to him something quite 
remote from the affairs of workaday life, may say about those affairs, 
in carrying on which he feels himself in no need of her guidance ; but, 
if either philosophy or religion are concerned with anything real and 
important at all, they must, he thinks, be concerned with the same 
sort of things. ^Hence, it is natural that philosophy should be regarded 
by the mass of men either as an apology or as a substitute for religion. 

If philosophy and religion disagree, one or the other, he thinks, must 
give way. This conviction, although I the consequences to which 
it sometimes leads may be unfortunate alike from the point of view 
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of ficieiLCd suicl ftom that of rcLiigioji, yvi has a truth at its linait, 
Thifl truth id that which was dialed ahave: that & philoiophy ii 
specisUy bound to justify itscli to the rvllgioiui eDnacioanncait, which 
may ha duaerJbed as the onUnary cousi;iOiisiii»B of the aJtiniatA aoiurs 
and Hr^uificajiCO of life otid of Ihc orJd* 

I pnopado lo liuiit luyseil in this paper Lu deiding aith cortnin 
pliiloAnphieal muvciueuts of jceoeut tluioST ui liie ii|:peeiuJ form in whiErh 
thay h&v-B luaiilfeutod Uieiciselves in the University of Oxford, and often 
without re£LTvui:o Lo ihe inSuenees from the world aithout^ apart 
from a^hich tliasa moveuicnts would not have o^fpiated or developed 
tbomaelves hr this Univemity^ There can be few Rests of If^ming 
in whieh bu much sttontion id p*id to philosophy by tssehern snd 
hy Htirdfiutd as hi the tini vemity of Oxford ; hut few bIro in whiah there 
Id propnrtlDiialely dO email an output of philcwopluesl litaraturB. 
The very number of our dtudents of philoMphy, oomhined with the 
requirements of our characteilfitio tutorial has much to do- 

with this phenomenon- But. the fact being ho^ it may be not un- 
interesting to some mcmbcis of this Congne«K, which Oxford to gladly 
welconies this year, to know sojuothlng of the state of philusophkaJ 
opinion among ua^. coDcemlpg w'Uieb probably few auUide uar own 
borders podseu much infonnation^ 

The philosophioal controveMy whioh above all atherd now oeeupiM 
the forefront of our discuifiiiond, id that betw^u Idetdidto and 
lieatifiiu. By Idoatiem in thiu conncxioii f rnpan any view w hiob pLllWB 
tbo reality of n bat ifft conunojiiy call Mtcrnol things in thfl appreliHi' 
Sion uf tliuai by a mind of wnBciousnwe, whether pwticulai* or univraal, 
humou Of diviuo; by Itoftlism any view which awribeo to ^inga, other 
tlum a knowing Of p»n;i«i ving niind or conaoiouHacs*. a being independenl 
of apprekoDHiua by sunk a knowing or pweeiTing mind of twiMriiwiKiew. 
For u numljer of yoani Idflaliani hna b««i deddodJy in the n^ndant 
among iiH at Oxfunl. Tho t^iiil fomi in wkiok it fin* acqnm-d tJiia 
nsccndeiioy was tkat giFOti to it in the toackiiig of *1 bomaH Hill Gteew 
of Balliol CJoUegc. whose iniineiico w«t, twenty to twenty-five y^ii 
ago. the strongeHl ii oiif pkilosopJiicat schnoL Tliiii is not tb* pl^ 
in which to luitBr upon an appredotion of the work of thia rcuuorka o 
man, much of which w M. owing to in* premature death, first pat before 
the world only after lio bed c«w«d to live and could not ompMy 
or explain what waa kJt obscure or undewloped in im an inp- 3 
paper will bo conermed rather with ccrtoin later oiru *** 

namely Penmnal WealiMn and l‘ragm*tiein. two allied but by no 
mciiuuj idcatiual typea of opinion- But i idiail, 
tbese, oaU attention to rertain ftatnre* of Green a si«cukitioii, whwh 
impreW tkemaelvoa upon the temblt^ Uuivereity and so 

becanio the point of dopartoru for derekipuionta- In dying this. 

C,*, It EC 
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I woi-i1(t guiiFt) m^elf aguiunC being underKtood t<i fluggioqt 
thAt impTfiiHinn. of which I Kpeak did jujaticB in uU reepecta to 
^rroen^A o^ti thoughi:^ even ah it van he gatbeicd fram b careful Atlldj 
of hifl poblirfied work. 

It ^I'AA Green 'r mAm contention ths.! the Britieh empiricA] eehool, 
to which, in Rpito of mutual divergencpR. the Engheh thinkers most 
influentijU when he began to wTite—Mill„ f^penccri Huxley— aU alike 
belonged^ and which believed itRclf to be carrying on the work of Loeke 
and Hnme, had in fact never learned Hume’s lesson. For, bad they 
done flo^ they would never have belie ved that a eensAtionalist philosophy^ 
which Hume had sliown oiico for all to be destructive of the [lORAibihty 
of any ecieiico whatsoover^ could render any support to the natural 
HcienceSf wIidhu intercste thcHe thinking had ao much at heart. A 
mind B'luch la no more tlian a sucoewdnn of mutuaJly independent 
HeuMBtlomi, a World in which only wliat in given in Rensation nan rank 
AR faetp ia not a mind which can know, a world U’hicli nan he known, 
aa the adentibc man knoni^r the world vrjth which ho doala is known. 
RelatJenifp auch oa that of cause and fluent,cannot be treated b}'' natural 
aoience Ba HomcthJng addiKl by the mind to the faots ^ they enter into 
the coofitituLion of the ‘ facts ’; yet they are undoubtedly* as Hume 
had shown p not given as seriRatioTiH^ Thus Green oiaimod for the 
mind thut ib is more than a passive sonaibility^ that it involves prlooipi^ 
of synthesiKp wheruby it eonstitutoR out of eeruations an oxpedcnco, 
and eventually a Hciencep of nature. 

But not only did Crwn thua a&aort that in the cuiiscioiifinoas of 
naturep which in its full dsvdopnicnt becomes Hcience of natiuc* 
there ia implied a ^ uplrittiaL principle ^ wliicb cannot be exphiinod 
as a mere part of the nature of wbJoh it Is) coitBiiiiciis; he went on to 
contend further that oa * relations ^ are the cymence of nature, and 
theyp in the language of Xiocko (which he accepted) are * the work 
of the mind \ nature itaelf depends upon a * spiritual prineiplB ' such 
as we find involved in our knowledge of nature. And bo used language 
which Riiggeetod that the cjdstcnce of nature depended upon a min d 
to which it waa related os the knoTm to the knowor. that ita mk was 
not indeodp as Berkeley had held* prreipi but certainly 

Yet Groeu modo It plain that tho mind to which nature was thus 
related was aot any individual mind or the sum of individual mindfl. 
You or I find tiatum tlinra^ heforo wOp as ifidiTidimls, como to know 
it. But it is. Green holds, inexplIcAhlo Oi£<?Cpt iJio object of a 
*' Eolf-^ud^ijQguishing consclousnesfl ^ and m of an - eternal oonsciDUS'' 
nMs * or diviae miniJp whereof individual minds are *vchio!fH *, and 
whereiD are eternally realiziHl all the oapacltlea gradually realized in 
lime by human minds—a mind whioh Is eternally all that the human 
spirit ia capable of becomiiig. 
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Now to turn fmiii Gjpgoa to tbo newer viowjj of whjoh I set oot to 
itpoi!.k. Pmgmuliain uiAy be ooosidored from one point of view w 
4 B eitromo IdealiBni. TJiat constitutive power wliich Crwn HwmB to 
ascribe to tbe eternal or diviuo mind is traosfemd to dnitc bumsn 
niinds, which are now mud to mait, rothw than to foumi or recofniLi* 
truibi. It is not unintcrcstlDn; to ol»crvc that in tho historiHud diTlvii- 
tion el modem or subjective IdooHun from the veiy different Idcslisui 
of lUJtiqult?, there wsa one hUh^o in wbloli Jangtinge. originsUy used 
of Mind at its highest, was inturpretod oa aa account nf the psyebeiogy 
of a ‘peraonat’ aod ‘tranucendent * God ; ondsnotherin which what wo* 
thus said of the divine mind woS oitended to the hiunnn. The history 
uf the word Tdw itself jlluatmtee this jotocikbc ; for it passed froin its 
Flatouio sense to it* Isjckean through a sense, which muy convfaiienily 
be called Augnstinian, in which it wm used to donoto the eternal 
dittigiu in tho mind eff Cod, in aocordanw with which He creftted the 
litiiigu in the risible world. In its la tor psydiologjoal moaning. Lb* 
word lu simply extondod from tbe p^ehology t>f God to the p^r’chology 
of In like manner, with Ifra^stism the creation nf truth has 

ceased to bo a prarogative of the ^s’jno, it has become an attdbote 
of the Onito boman mind. This has probably given much enccuiag*- 
ment to tho foacHon fmm all Idealism which lias taken place iu this 
Univenity and olscwhare, allbcugh this n»ction is in its origin m 
indepcndBnt, il compJoinnntaiy, movement of thought. For w hen tho 
difficult coacoption of truHi as dependent on the finite knower, as 
‘ made ' by !iim for bis cm-n purposes, is brought forwnni, tho qua^mi 
naturally flagE*=«ts itself whether oven tho older Isuguoge which 
asserted tho dcpendciieo of the object upou an etonial conMiousncw 
of it. is maliy tenable; whether, on the other band, the prtfluppnutjon 
of knowledge as mch ia not the independcnco of its o I®* * 

Pragmatism originaUy appeared at Oriord in alliance «th «olb« 
rime of philosophiual opEoiou. which may oonvem^Uy be calhxl sj 
a name used fo7tbcir joint work by a number of uiie of 

whom was the meet conspir.uous of English pra^twto, the nsme^ 
Pemonal Idealism. But the toe tendencies called 
Personal IdeaJian am POt mally *t ore. They 
the eoacoption of an abemluto cxpenence, me um^ coH- 

OI finite >n<*ividua^f^eth« ^ STi^rbcK 

aoiouBuees * or in that Of ttio aoboiuw , rif-rtn 

the m«t influential of Orimti philc«ophical 
But Hmy reject thh, noucepliou - 

FentnnaJ Idealitim is laid on th« ultimate on a onoUicr 

and value of the finite p™m 

finite peiKm, ovutiif He be the oruator of the ^ * 

apeat with Him, life Su Him. «id so forth, can only bear a 
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malAphoncal wgrUfioaOC^. Tha criticisui whi<th M other forms 

of rafltflfjco to be m thoir nature relati^^! to one another and to a 
oonaoiousjiea^ for ivbfeh thaj niuy be objects^ whilst eonfinund elst^ 
whore, iH held to be imppliciable to uumkrioud mind. The impenMrd- 
bUitj of individuftl finite perftonality id Ihua the keynote of PerBonal 
Idmluim; it eJaiula to flooure to religion the pcTsonality of God and of 
man, both of wliioJi Ah$oliito Tcifsaliam £i»d seemed to threaten; acdp 
in crtti sizing Gr«eii> it pjesMS the imdenjablo obietidty of hi» state- 
menta with regard to the i’el:fttioii of the 'cteriml confleionsneeft^ to ita 
temporally conditlonod ^ ^ehiolea * againat the wJiole coneeption of a 
mind loeln&iire of other mindB. 'The sttmdpoint of l^ragmatism ie 
oaHuuLiolly different* For Pragmatism the ^etatie^ or peTOanont 
personality of you or me ift an interpretation of nambeir of sncfewyva 
fioIf-aOirmatJonap whioh has no luore than a tentativo and provisional 
raluo. The ^ Abflolnto * is rejeeted not because the ootfon of a mind 
tnclu^iivc of other minds is in itealf inadndjoalbJo; the meet celebrated 
ehampton of Pragmatismp Proffl«Bor Jamebp has no fear of epcoulntionA 
aa lo a comiiion * rTeflen.'oLf of ooinKsioiuanesa ^ n hich may bo * tapped ' 
by all dwellers on the same planet. The ^Absolate^ is rejeefod by 
Pragmatisni merely boeause it js ahflolnto. Thero uau bo no Absoiiiw 
in a world where all o^perience is essflntiaily in Ilux aiid incomplete* 

1 torn now to the inquiry how far the idealistic tandunuyT ^vliich we 
SCO so differojitiy orhibit^ in Green and in the two Hchimltt of opinion 
which I liavc just dcscribcdn which pr^serro the idcidiMtie tiidoofhis 
teaching while rcjectlug certain of its elementis in liarmooy with 
loligiuus expofiencc. WiLMd the Limits prescribed to me» I cun only 
trery uhortly hidieatc the dilficuJtlce wliicJi seem to encounter it 
when wo puioi into that sphere. 

Tho idiMliHtie pouiLion that tlic very existence of what is appre- 
bendod may lie in the upprohenision of it, appears in ita nicj*! plausible 
form ulion we havo in view uensible material objeets : CopociaJly when 
wo regard theue not as parts of the world utudJed by the natunil 
scieiicevp but rather as tbingR entering mio our practical daily lifc^ 
Hero Jinthitig aeemA gained by supposing them to have any existence 
DViT and above their being perceived, for any such further cxieEcnee 
could neither itself bo perceived nor a^ako any differenee to tbo percep" 
iions wkieh we have^ As I have said, the Berkeleiau idealism is ln»f 
in harmony w^ith the attitude of natural science toward materijil 
things than with that of ordinary unsoientifie experience * and there 
td obaervablu oven in Berteloy himunlf a tendency to take a view 
of Jmtuml science as merely subsidiary to Ihc purpiuk/a ul practical 
daily life, not unlike that taken by the * pragmatist ^ of to-day^ 
ws may at any rate say that, although in the languago which we 
comamnly luio of the pcrveptiou of matefial objects wo eoitalnly 
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seein to iiuplT tliat the esiateunB of wliat is pflTOiviHl ii indcpcodfat 
of its perception by us, ftfld, if «c tliought It ivwft not so, we should 
more raUuTftlly apesJt of * iroagmatiou ’ than of ' perceptiony«t 
ve eertninly attribute tho predomiiianit rfile in ti'o eomnterco of p«" 
ception to tho porceiver and not to (lie tlUng porcciveil. Tiie c*w ii, 
iiowoeor, vety diffornnl w hen wn psas from the psrceplioii of mnlMuJ 
objects by raWQB of thetieosoa to lmo«li-djp> by one person of luio^w, 
not of hin eslemnJ form mercly, but nf hii mind and ebarootw* Hem, 
as ivo have seen, the Peisonni ld«dlsti -end in this they follow 
Borkeley-Rbandoo the notion that the eiuicnM of the ohjwit ap^ 
bonded can lie in its being apprehended- So deubt then* « p^b^e 
a meaKiiTB of tnoidedge of * penwii. m whieh the object w as uidjfff rw 
to the observation of him hy another person as a table w a *ton. 
would be ; but we should H«dil.v oUow tlmt suoh knnwWge « li 
possible under thoM (riicurriSt«ne«iw’ou]d fall vety 
should generally mnsn by knowing a pemnu ot being 
with him. Thot would certainly i««tn to imply *,t,a 
ledge or oequaintanoe ou the port of the pe^u * 

knowor and the known *> te apeak, on a level ti¬ 

thing known cannot be thought of us 
it must also know. But. when wc psss from the 
person of another to the knowledge of Ood. 

Z find that it is the inatinet of iho rehgious 

obvioiifilv on the highest’ levcb of ndigiei'i ipilBe to the 

part in the intercoumo involved in this bod of 

J know Gcd wHthout, aril! less agml^t. 

h. i. I.l,..»1f, 

though he hlntRcIf know' it not ; when bt. . ^ Imnwn of Him 
known God, ho adds at once in eorrcetmn or r^l^^ ’ 

Here wc more naturally apeak not of ^ f i 

(ns wliere the subject is the ’iX hut 

of -lovelation': it i» <^0^. “ X .IhX- the MtJvily which 

rcvoah. Hlmac-If: He it is that iS arUve 

we attribute to ourael™ in the Xf eipcrieJice the klwdiatic 

tion or grate of tkid Himself. T^o primarifv. for ao mO" than 

attitude wtiicli takes tlio ohjiwt, a _ ^ intent with 

an obiset, fur something in rcs^t ^ ^ Uie subject’s 

denial or even with doubt of u,. inodcotiate. Nor 
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f ndirirliml Kubjpct of religious hut t-o the et4?nirtl object to 

vhkh individuurH fcligioufl knowled^p Ti itecif to be referred— 
1 sim the h^Tnn tTie Bmlipoiri sJT3fl$/ Femort^i Ide&lisiii, while it 
fltepA Abort at mdJYidiiiLl pemrm lu its oppjieotjon of tJie prirtciple tliab 
WA Ir pmipu will nob mtty llie more for that be able to aeeommodiito 
itself to rciUg^iuijp if, m seems to mo to be beyond question^ out know¬ 
ledge of the diviiiu mtitit olwayt be tJiouglit Of m the activity of the 
divine itHelf in uu. The attitude of Fraginatism will be no more eamj 
to rpeonedJe with the needs of religion. Tlic gods, to quote an tucidenlaJ 
remark fif Ariatotle^ are placed in a ridlcyiouH Ught if tboy bo regarded 
as referred to us, as means to our cods. It is not Indeed to be deuied 
that there is a doso eonoexion between Prsgmatistii and some of the 
moet iaduential theological and religiotis thought of our day* But 
It seems to ho true that the success of sueh a tondciiey m the sphere of 
religion is merely relative to a special situation ^ A great aarvice is 
done to the plulosophy of religion when It Is pointed out that a j\^Ugioiis 
proposition cannot be treated as taking its place aide by side with 
the propositions u-hieb are found in a treatise of natural acionce ur 
of history- A rcHgfpus dogma can no mure be undorstitHHl frtim wj thout, 
apart from participation In the peculiar type of experreDce hierh 
givcfllt meaning, than can an aestbotic judgement. Anyone, musieii 
or tinintiaicah ean fully understand W'hat is meant by the ntatement 
that Beothovon was bom In 1770^ hut the statement that he was a great 
eomposer con mean no more to an unmua]r-a] person than that many 
other peoplo so esteem liini. It mraiu? Aomething far different where 
musieal admlrDtion is present in the man who Utters ft* The like 
is true of roligiouA dugniaH. The achools of theology which have 
pointed this out, which have cLaimed for religious dogmas that thoy are 
to bo regarded as " judgementR of valuehave rightly used the laiij^age 
of Pragmatism. The 3 ' have aaid, * What do you from rvUgion f 
Surely not historical or Rcientihc information/ But this association 
of I^gmatisui with a fmitfiij hue of theological thought is not uulSciCOt 
to eioablc It to give a Ratisfaotory form to rehginas conviction. ITie 
question W’hy religinnA dogma naturali_v awHumps a form of eiprcssion 
ntOTO like that appropriato to a uciuntifie asAiirtion than that which 
we use iii our moral and OoSthctlc judgemimtA stfll demands an answer* 
The strength of the soboJasticiam againAt whirJi the BohoolA of rehgiouJ 
tliciuglit to which I have referred have raised an important protost> 
aUiays lay and atUl hew in its Atress upon the independent nature 
of the object of knowledge* 

But 1 am far from fiuppualng that the new realistic tendency which 
has lately been nbowipg itself in philosophy, and la the mtursi 
poise of the pTagmaiist cxaggmiition of idealiflin, will itaeif without 
difficiilty Htand the test of appljcatiou to the problems of reHgioni 
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Aa it Las appeared m Oxlord, lliis tendency retaiiw il»it aldB nf th^ 
pTiiloiiupby of Green whioL alto^^BlLe mind to apprehend real iinivumali*; 
hut it ubaudops the language wLicii sugj^ieeta that theae uni^crBola are 
* the work oi Use mind ^ that knowB them. It retumj! to the jioaitkD 
of the HQcionlSr who recognized a vmjt^ an int^Uigibiii^ of wlueb 
jfl cognizBut m no Iwyi tliED a an niir^jjnj^, of wiueh 

the aeneitivu faculty cognisant ki aur^ir; the former being no 
more than the laitet to be regarded ilh a puyohic*! fact ntlier iliOfl ^ 
on indepeDcleni reality^ 

f*or the very otiiiio reason thalt saw above, it poasihJe to 
r^nlsfluiiibljf mutcrifllobjecta from dr idealiotie point of vj*iw, to tiold 
that thoir tstt ia pereifi, becauMc it is JmTtl to fn*y what H'O 
them beside what wo peroeivo or wUat w» gwn from the nuppomtion 
that they eadsl independently of our perception } it is fth® pousible 
to regard them from the apparently oppcitdlo point of new of an 
abstract wUism. Wiat differraco, we may ask. dw* it moite to tlio 
chair or the stone whether any one peweivM it «r not But there are 
aspects oven of matorial things in wlueh tjds attitude i« less ^y o 
adoption, I do not now refer to the so-called M.-coiidaiy qoelitiw of 
material bodire, nolouH., scent and BO forth, wJiieh physieo-rMthe- 
luatical acienee itwU docs not regonl os Mongiim to matter m^pen* 
denlly of its robtion to a seneitire uigonbfjn. I am thinking ratlmr o 
the beauty of material tilings. Even lim hi ol»r 
speaking, and in epita of the obvious oonsideratioM which poin 
subjSity of beauty, wo incline to spesi uf the flower which Uu^ 
unseen’ as wssting its beauty latlier than nO imt 
where the appreciation of beauty is mo«t profound, m the 
nr artist, thricss is there Jihely to bo scquieoeenre m a 
regards the beauty as lying in the sense that 
thfdisposition to think of it M the 
independent reality. Yet the p«..t or artist would 
• WlJjt difforenco docs it make to the beauty of 
recognized or not* -Inst because be r-^a^ 
reveSTien, he rego^s it 

were it unrecoguiicd : be thinks ^ 

must pass beyond of thdrC without 

in this way of persons. '*! thenw-lrea at 

being known, imdorotood, lov^. ^ l„l 

all. Again, if wc think of 1!*“;^;™ ^ , th*t if 

that Shakespeare is not a great p«.t b ^ ^ 

kis works wore Iwt, wc should mnaii by a gP»t 

also that it is hard to oodeistapd ^ ^ 

poet who waked no foolinga of odciJra ' genius in Ui« 

odiniiation of 0 poet OS -omethmg 
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sftRiMj i*-»y SH oiir happening to oeO o corUuu inountain $«eiiui to be 
accidental to thn mniintn i n, A ltd irLcn beru again come to religion, 

wliilo WB cannot think titat God » God becuusa of otir worahip, yet 
a God tinwoinhippad, a God who cannot or dncH not reveal Hinwelf 
would Iwaomething Iefi3 than vra mean by God. Tf it is Intolerable to 
the rdJgiuiu man to think that his Gud con he tho orealUA] of hie 
Oiin vt-onhip, the Nhadow of Ida owji deaire, it ie equally vo In think 
that hif* worship is nothing to God, or indemd. that it ia less than (u 
Wo saw from tho other eide it niuat bo rngarded os beiuig^ the oelivity 
Of God Himaslf in him. The highest thought of God aiuat ho that of 
an eufwnliolly self-communicative being; tho highcat thought of 
T^igion tJial of something not occidental but nssontjal to Gio nature 
of that ill which the religious man, so far os he is reiJgious, finda himsstf 
to' hve and move and have his being ’ and hnowB that his oivn religions 
life is nothing less titan the divino life in him. 

It would no doubt bo possible to hold that tho object of religious 
knowiedgo was not indcpcadent or Inditfercnt to knowledge in tho 
name way os other objects of knowledge ; just os ‘ pemonal idoalMe ’ 
do dot apply their idealistic criticism to persona. But I have all along 
been coaceTncd rather witli tho tendencies of certain waya of thinkiqg 
than with the opinions of any particiilai thiiikem, and* I have tried 
to show tJiat, when brought to the test propused at the bcgiutilhg 
of my paper, neither a ouc-sided Idealism nor a one-sided Bcalism 
will be found adequate to the demands of religion upon a general 
phiiosophical pod Won. This conaideratiou may well make one cautious 
w-ben taking aides in such a oontrgvoisy os has brokon out between 
the Cka^raled Idealism of Pragmatiain and the Jioiv Realism vritb 
which it is canfrontod. 
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THE development OF THE CONCEPTION 

OF GOD 

■ALFRED E, GARVIE. (Abstract) 

M^’Y views arc held ri^ardlng the origin of religion. It ia not 
the mtentJon of this paper to diseuas any of ibew in detail ; but 
after a btief statement of Borat- of the opinions Jicld, to discover, if 
I^ible, the hietJiod of inquiry to be pureued. uuJ by applination of 
izicit ^ wiieii fourkd^ to fij ia a^ourmtoly bh cm fee wimt 

W 1 h some degree of probability, lie regarded lu t|ia bwtnaing of 
rdiglous thought. 


t 
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. L pptiHbiHtiiTAniiiiiBia, ypJritleiij, K(ituri^nj/i'otepil 8 ai. ftU b»ii 
advoratfid oh ibv farm of J*ftiigiOn of * primitive m&ti \ It is ^vid^nt 
iJiftt whffn fluchdiJTerciiC 42 a of oplolaii m oxpJaimrtg Hie origirL of religion. 

it is ni!C!nflaaiy for fcii not so mudi t-o dlfiouat li'hether this i>r 
tliat tbeoTV istho mora pluiimblc, but whether tiio method of inqiiiiy 
had been dofennin«i with Hnflkient ca?o ia the hope that the right 
method may not only pnt an end to Llua coJifufiion, bat aedgn to fifteh 
of Llim^ forofis of tho mligiouH condcioUdDeas, regarded as p^i!ll^tJv»^. its 
poper place ifi tho development. 

11- The iJiothCMi of inquiry should ho thteefold. ( 1 ) it may fleom an 
ujivi^irantod awiimption that tlio savage of t^'day reprt^sonls primitive 
niaii^ aihco he too has evolved, though his ovolution hm? berii rplro- 
gratdo and not progTewivn, yevcrtlKjloaa chamoteristic! fuatun's of the 
n^ligion of titO aavflge do survivo m the saperstitiona of the oiViliMcl 
man, and jtifltify the ooneJmtion tliat the flftvage has pnfiwrved form# 
of leligiouH thought and lifa common to the race at Eld beginning. 
( 2 j Afl the child phyipJi^ally roonpitulaUn the history of the meet m ha 
may aHRumed lo do also nfionLallyi luuraJJy^ and n;ligioutil 3 i* The 
fltndy of the dcvejopnicnt of the child may be used by as to tvtTnoe the 
steps of the evolution of the race. EmoUont Iniagmaticnp iiiteUeatp 
ronsfiience, appiar a» tfuecOflai ve sta^ m that devejnpmcnt; and this 
is the order in which may nipccL these to ha pruminent in the 
evolution of rfiligion in tuaiiMnd. Ah, however, the cbOd doyeln^ 
in a rational, moral, and religionff imvlioiimcfit, k quicfcejied m bis 
grov^tb by it. and borrowit much front he cennat, without quakfica- 
tion be regarded as emoLly eimlJar to the primitJve uiau. Henco the 
adult religious wnwiouimeSB. which can see In the child s develop 
luoiit a meaiung hidden from the oldld iumaelfi must su )ert i 
a process of self analyais, to rwwlve its complex foatunw mlo the 
HiDiplcut dements conceivable. It is to be hoped that 3 a coni ina 
tioo, of these methods, each applied with fU necessary^ limilationR. 
and each aupplementing and. where ntwaiy. eonecting ^e otl^m. 
we may be able to festore the rcligiouii eorwcjomaii^ in ite 

^ UL Thif belief in natnre as animated Is probably aaxUcr tliim 

belkf in upiritis ■ aa thfl child is aware of 

any conception of * self ^ or s^til aa dktlnnt from bodv^ 

Interest* would bx the attentmn on iwmo part^ ni _ 

mther than on others, and so ihiugn wnuld Im^ r«ogiui^" 
and dedmd or droruied. iur pleaKuro or pabi roi.^t«l " 

Jy .Wth. M in -pint- dv^^lling in 

in tbe world nrounct, and gnw pJacf oa 
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tion ®r IheiB Hpirks to tilings might ho OonceLved in two rfiHkviv nt vays, 
Fttithim tronucivetl this spirit ns taking up its ahodfl id tlie ofajoct, 
nnd w ne«fflMrily mnfintyl to that, liial its actiTitioa could not bo 
dctaclicd therefroni. In fetishiam, as it now eurrivos, the object 
aoJcctcd Jk usually some trifle which lias been invested casiially with 
sigiufictiDce; it is, therefore, to l» legiirded hr a bypath, and not oh 
tho main mad of derelopmcat, Spirili/m conceivca the upirit m oon- 
troUiqg thu object, without being ueoeesarily conflAetl to it. Aj, this 
term jMy, however, suggest uiiceutor-worsbip, it Is perhapn better ti> 
call this phase of religious thought daemoni™. As there is no con- 
usptum of the unity of naturo, but an impression of the jniiltiplieitv 
of things, iJio apirits are many, and this stage of religious development 
may bo deaeribed as ptdj/daomonimi. 

As power is the djstinctivo attribute which is assigned to the spiriui', 
we nmst ask how that power is conceived. W^liJe it may seem an 
anaebroniem to assign to prunitivo man the diatiimtion of nataral and 
supernatural, yet it is probable that his euriotJty was tuoro challenged 
by what ocouned suddenly or ssMom, and thurofore mote awakeued 
bis surprise and winder, and that in the unmnial be was more read v 
to reoognizB the activity of spirits. Likely, too, it ia that as he dis- 
covered wliat be could and what bo cotild not do, bo tame to ♦l.mk 
^ the spirits as stronger than hiiasclL Ifopic originally may not hava 
a substitute for religion, or an attempt to gvL ^wer over the 
spirits so AS to compel tiiom to do man’s wiU, but an expodment to 
do what a man believed himself to be quite capable of doing before 
bn lomifl out the limits of hut power. But ihis discovery led him to 
seek friendly alb'ance with the more powerful spirits by prayer and 
saenfioo, M tho distinction of soul and body was sJowly acquired* 
to was tho difloronoo of auiuial and huumri. Before poIydavmuiusiU 
became (inth^pomorphio it was tterMWittropic; tho spirits were repfc- 
aented in AJiiniBi sa well as in human fomut. In tho Elgyplian rdJgicn 
w« can Mow tho ohan^ step by stop, rotemfris pmbably belongi 
® I* stft^ j it is not primitive, nor is there proof that it was univensil. 

As It jmphcfl some power of gcuL-taliiation and the sense of tribal 
unity, it presiippoeca a conaidcrabifl raentnl and social dovelopmcul. 

-As on thu one Jiand the family bccamo conscious of itself as a sepaiato 
niuty n tli& tribe, and fta on the Other Land man distjjcigDisbeil 
bimedf more thoroughly from tbs animal, ancestor-worthlp may bo 
^ppcK^ to iiAvo appflftrtcl- Aa the spiritH oonceLved hunwi^ 
t 0 of thf^e powers w'-m mote ti'idJ^ed^ 

The woraJup of a tribed deity, w'hether totejn or 
iiQ . t need ttude tnunoLhej^m + but ibe eomhinatiDa of tribe# 
m QA ionB fld either to fuiiiuii of tho tribiil deitiAe^ or lo 

a njitjo pcfniAecni,^ in wkidi ^ the prudnininAnt partner * m tiio 
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oUiftTico RKUTfxl a iaijunmQy tOX bis tribui deity, u MArduk in Bnbylon, 
Aflliur in Anaym. Tn'o Otbet teadendcs to monotheuiin nre to bn 
noted : hmolkeimt. tiie coaecnttation of the piety of the Honhippor 
DO one objec t moiD of loss pcrKmDSilUy,niidp(iatA«'*!t, the eoaoeplioa 
of tbe world and the gods ua n nOOwsiiy unity duo to apeculntioii. 
Tbo belief nnd womhip of the tribal deity of the Hebrew nnlion olorio 
dovdaped into an ‘ethical uiduotheisin‘f new common to JudotsiD, 
Cliriatioaity, aod Islani, The isaue of the future seems to be between 
tbe puntboistio and inonotheietJe iwncoptioD of the dinim unity. 
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THE RELATION OF COMPARAT IV E 
RELIGION TO THE HISTORY OF REIJGIONS 

By LOUIS H. JOBDAN, (Abstrai't) 

I'm natural result of omploying differoiit method in the etudy uC 
religion line b«n tbe gradual devulopiBeut. within the Science of 
Keligioa^of a eerwa of distinct dep^tmoub!. h*Miuig such mums « 
The History of Roligiona, The Psyebology of Religion, Omnparatife 
Aefigton, and so on. 

At tbe outset, three various methods of reBeareJi were 

service cuntouiporaneniusly. Nay, more r *r^'Lii»inn 

tito same mvtotigatore. The wholar who coUectod the 
proceeded, as lie found opportunity, to compare thw f«l# (W ^ _ 
another. But this ewetmg Wsh bus not usually been acbci^ 

QiiV l&nzE mciiwilfO of micceSfl* * r> - 

AaT^nsequenCe. the various departoMHito of S^« 

havetonded.mureandnmre,todnftasunder. 

to pureue ito own particular quret, and to^t Urn ^ 

worW who would l» in • Potion to devote to it tb« 

**S^hing Ibo relation of ComparatiTO ^ 

Religions, there are two main theories that boW 

1 . The older view—and, for the p^nt, tlw lUtUiry nl 

promineat reprreentativee are obtained m i*™ h«rd of www 
a word, KeUp™ wmdd never have b«u heard of. -«w 
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it not for that othi^r dnpaHnieiit of iili^iury innn wliirh now It 
to be »epHriit«fi. 

2 . Tbo AeonniS sKhtHjl c^f ojilmon jh cOJiBlitot^ by tho^ wlio hold 
that CaxnparatJvA HeygiE}n AtoiidA upon a plnLtfornn of eijualjtj 

with it A older and Ktrangier eollengop. It oiRintAiTis that the HiRtorj 
of Heligiona—although it Appennd first in the ordor of timep mid 
although tho fandamontaJ charaotar of ita work mwst enuum ite 
H(anding promjnnnc« — hofl certainly no w'Arfaut to dedm unqueRtioti^ 
pro-nnunence. That m to my, priority of odvex^t and control does not 
Huflien to pimte a naonopely* 

By thoae w^hci ELooept the former of theise thooricap Compamtive 
K^Jigion lA regarded as a mero adjunct to tlie Hietorj^ of Religions. 
Thus, in vorJouR coH^fes and universities, it has been taught fn con¬ 
nexion with Church History^ or with OrJenlaJ Literature or with 
Oriental Philosophy or with the PluJosophy of Religion, Ac,, 

In Theidogical Colleges, it is usually dealt with to-day tinder the 
head of Apologetics — a preeedure wUchp whilo oummendable in certajn 
respects, m open to serloits objection. 

Tlie diversity of sentlincEit which exiuts touching the special subject 
to which Corupamtfve iteJigiou ought to be annoxe«J, and tlie proct^C^J 
dJ^cuItJefl which have arisen iti conuoxion with every aucb experiment^ 
have led many to coneTude that Compamtiro -Religion may feiiiy be 
ixscogniW and developed oe a ij«pamta ncadendo dlMuplino. It was 
quite natural and legitimate that, for a timOT Comparatlvn Beligien 
should have been studied as a by-product of thu HiRtniy of Religiima, 
But this reiationahip—[Kmvenieiit, happyp and even esaential, at ths 
outset ought not to be unduly prolonged. It would eecm better 
that thc*e two domairui of inquiry iiLoiiId now he deliberately sep^watsd. 
Ruch a stepp mtiroover^ in not only moAonahlep^ but tijncJy. Cdtapam* 
tjve Rehgfoti haa begun to oigoiiiu; a JE|wciaI equipniontr of itum^ Jt 
can point already to a small bond of cjcmpetent oi^d devoted workefw* 

It has niado a beginning, in tho di™:tioti of providing for 

Rtiidents a special and disliuotive literature* 
iTie time for juitia^ig add promodug deHuitely constractive wUrk 
in the field of Comparative Rehginn has at length fuUy arrivied^ 

L A more definite coiuiotation must be given to the name * Conh 
parad Vfl Religion *- 

At the present moment, tho dcflcriptiva phrase *Oomparativ* 
Religion ^ is eoustautly umd rn a moat vague and general way. Not 
only doc» the dilettante Ml-ydent employ the w'iirdR with a cboranterlsti* 
eally e-orpJnHK abandon j but, in the absHsuro of a deli bora to dificri mmatidti 
between enntignoua spheroR nf inquiry^ even Fv^putablo sohnlain aie 
almost eipialjy to blame. No general agreement has Jpet been neacbtjd 
taticJung thfl boundary lines respectively of tbe Ilistoiy of RdigjutiS 
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and 0>ini>ai»tjTO Heligioii. Aecondtingly, hoiwj utitlioritlM <if this firn* 
niik freqiiOAtiy u"* tke tiUcfi u if rhoy Ht'Jfu sjTHMiJinoiiiii: 
autUoritioa <if HUndin^ set tl» two iliHcipliiH# ftpArl. liut iiil to 

auaign Bvcli CTtactly tlie hubc Ofliirtitutiita. A brief defiiiitiiuu o( 
Compamtfvo Itoligion. accepted (tod adhurcd to by *11 nspondWii 
teachor«, would do muah to differootiftto tno dtportmenl* »f naieartli. 
eat-li of whiciJi is anawemble for on cxpresa and distint^iva twJi. Tljo 
frsquont omploynwot «f Uii' tiUo ‘Tiio Coaipomtiv* Hiiitwy of 
RoliaiWift' abowa tbftt. in all cooiitrie*. thi* domain «f tlw Hurtory oI 
Rdifliwis has already been overstepped. That (wienw wliidi Ims to 
do with the preduets of tlie applit^tioa id the rompanit.vn method 
to the wrified fact* of religioD i* flu«ly old already to duin 

a sphere of iU own. Be that as It may. the prwent flindity of miaini^ 
eoaHnOftlv aiwooiaWd with llie d(«ipiatiaii ‘ Compamlive Behjptm a 
nuist confpeiJig: thifl babel of diwiw- tongues ^ht to cm*, 
tho other hand, the department of the Histety of 
bv Ltoclf, i* no lotiger adequate! the employing! of the ffc^ of 
conipurison, alnnidy widely in use. must now be cn«i^ly pra«.k^ . 

2.^too rapid populariaiug of the study of 
the noL^issity that tho History of Itoligioue uud Comparative Bdigmo 
should in future be dcatt with scpanitoly. 

WT.cn student* of religion first entered upon this 
duaioito wore comniLUioatod for the P"‘ 
learned soctotle*. By and by. a few of the 

ventured formally to pt.hheh the rreuJts did 

ivha. .t --- 

d“^sl«iding. But the poreistout ‘W 

in due oourw: revised and amplified, _ ■ „ (.j itn uunwreuK 

nated. Thus the each Faith la expounded by 

Standard Histori« of with tl(e 

varioua competent intorpretort, and m hamioat wua 

Of the higbeat type of scbolaisbtp. rtJigioa be* cuffed 

upon an entirely new plinre • P wibirel. One can p«r- 

to awaken a distinirtly popular m ' Teliaioi‘» <>* *be w«ld. 

oha*? now in 1-Bdo" ■“""?7,lS*iaunenrv-. f.r U« 

even though written by an „„;thod he* bren followed by 

trifUng cost of a ahiUmg. ■,|,„i^tcd bv the well loiovni 
ppbltshon* in f>nUMiy. ha* bren tl» fwwlti 

the JtsftpiOMSflfrecAicAfltoAc I ™ the t»rt of the press, tl» 

A* the outoome of this new »orld-reUKion" bare now be«i 

leading facto conoaruing all tbe great 
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8QAtt«(red brofidcast. And, m la moat OAttird, ovcrylMMiy In naw t^om- 
p&rmg thme facta, I^srgona who aw wholly tinhiircloxiod by th^ disci* 
pJine iuid aniightcniuent of nollcoting the m&tedal iii queutlun, who 
poAEvw no spooial quAlifloation far aiftiiig it, who—ki aomfl caaea at 
l«iat—kavft utterly failed to understand it^ ai^ iii>vortjhc]c&!i tha most 
conapiranua studeata of Comparative IfaligiOfi to-day. 

In view of the deliberate effort now being mode U> pupulariw tha 
Hifltory of Religions, and of the disaatroua wsidta whicli thia project 
hofl even already effected ia the outlook of Compamtivo Religaop, 
llae latter department of wsearch ought to be placed without delay 
under the auperviEion of competent and reapoiaslble pezworus. This 
plea m madei, not in the interoete of any alleged vested Hghtg, but mth 
tile vii!w of atemming Abusea which hftvo become perlloiLHly rife of lafa, 
3. The iDodeni demand for cpoeieli^atjou irtiggeata tlint the flpheres 
of the KiBtory of Eeligtona and Oomporatlvo Religion ahonld be mow 
uharply diatingujahed. 

It ia often said that the bMorian of ruligiua in the man beet equipped 
for dealing ^\ith the probleius of CompiuativB Religion, seeing that ho 
has all the necessaiy facta at liLs ffugcr-endj^. But this fitatemout erra 
grwtly in the way of exaggeration. The material awaiting tho liie- 
torzoD^fl oxamlnatiDn ia atilJ multiplying mneh more rapidly fhaii it 
itt being dieposed of. The hjetoriun^H work, in truth, aooms much less 
near Ita eomplotton now tliflii ji wan Rve yeai^ ago ! 

Suppose^ however* that tho historian of religion w’cw able to keep 
fully abroast of hie own linu of inveatigation, w'hut giLamntco in fur- 
Euehed that Oouiparailvo Rehgion shall receive at his hands that 
cofiKideratioM: which plainly is due to it t Tbc valid compariHon uf 
the Rniths of mankind—not through drawing utUmtioii to their snper- 
ffeial features of likeneas or Tinlikcncsa, but ob cxocut^id in a far deeper 
and more pcnctnitivu way—Is not a task which every flchotar is enm- 
petent to attempt. Comparison^ in $o far aa the hiKtonan ia oonwwned, 

JM a mero incident^ a detail, a aide iuuue. With the student of Com¬ 
parative Rcliglou, on the other hand^ it iu Iue one and supremo busineai- 
It happens to be, moreover^ on uuilcrtoking nf eitreme difficulty and 
Kibtlety^ calling for akiUed and careful li^Atinent. 

Accordingly, it in at last coming to he recognised that the eqnJpnrieiit 
of A leader in Oomporatjvo Religion nofwis to be raatertally ditforent 
from that demanded of on expert in the HijBFtoiy Of Religious. Ho 
miiiit pcai^iesa^ indeed* tho E^iun endowments of comprchcntuvo know- 
ledge, catholicity of temper, exhaUfitlaRs paticncej and dauotl»» 
courage ; but he must abo be highly prnllcjent in the use of tho com¬ 
parative in^^hDcL And dextdity of this sort eon be acquired only 
by careful training under competent masters. In the bands of scholars 
Hins Httud for their work^ Comparativo Religion would soon bocoims 
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A bigMy fipeciaJivfdi brandk iff huoiAO knouletlge! it tv'ould quiirld^ 
d^nionstmte itit right Ut ixcupy a difltinct lidd of ita Qimi oiid It 
Ti'iiiild iDclFo&t^ clnarl^ iho buuiidariiis wtiicli ^pftTlfte it from thm» 
other seieooOfl ^ith wliich it h nijw m fnaijUirntly c^ttfoiuidod. 

Aa tugordd the proviaion of facHiiiist for thi; propef tuftitiiag of man 
vho aapire to d^TOto themflelFea to tlio ttwka of CorapftJ'fttiTp RAligtoOi 
thron expedients h&ve hoen adopted. Some liftVe thought that thn 
eetabliiiliment Of ono or more prufeeBatahipSr it* ^ pumher of aeWitcd 
iiiiivorHitiet*T soffieiootlj mot ike needs of the ease. 'I'hia ooorws hwt 
bwi Ti-idely feUOTfodp and with eiedkai raulta : \mi, in the great 
majority of oaaefl^ tho C^haLra thiia crested Imvn hem ungned to tint 
Hifftury of Keiigions, and Componitivo Kriigion haa been pmcticmlly 
ignoreiL M timo has pasaed, a second expedient haa grefttly iocroA«^ 
in favoiLTp vi®, the inangin-ation of u sepsnite Univemty ‘ PepartTOent \ 
within wliieh ft group of professors judJoiooflly aubdivide among thfm- 
mI™ the leading branch<« of iaquiiy piropr to iliv orillcal *ludj- ol 
reJigion. In the United StaiteB Uiis proe^nrn haa bocn initiated ki 
ijuite a numbur of instance : bnt it u httendod with cotmiderablu n*l. 
and it i* not liloiij b) 1» gwierally adopted. 

A third eapedient lonwuiM to be mentionnd; ond to it cipreM 
attention will bo drawn in the doaiiig paraphs of tlu's popw- Iu*tcad 
of increamng thu anmbor of aSngle CbAiw in ealoeU’d onlwimtini, wby 
not 6«k to iMtablish-ln oach of the wrld’e capitate-^ central and 
weQ-eiiidowod inMtitution, in which th* work of seiejit' f^>oro in 
ndiaion (in all ite departmente) coold be [«o#«ut<d m a tiorongliJy 
scbolnriy fnannor ? A corps of sp«iallste-«»y ten w fifteen, dovc^ 
tboninci™. (with genuine wdom and witl.out dogmaUc reatraint to 
tlie eoiotion o* all quoations affecting in nny w-*y the duvdoprMnt of 
the world-a rdigiona-Htodd thou givo thjfif whole luao and thoi^t 
to tbo advaaooTtMsnt of this nnglu lino of inquiry, ^ kuC i ^ m ^ 
tion, ComparatiTO Keligion would not faU to r^v-e a duly pro^- 
tionato tocnsuro of attention. Mcrw™r, all work of tUw 
.... UL,, i.. 

way, would qniokJy h&fCtae- ^temataeU, winnouuin™. 

BiortT than doubly prodactiTe. -niu™ at 

Such a conttal School of Bcliffio" 
preaent in cxittenoo. On the eoiitraiy, it would 

ing profiaisitfshipa, leclmeohips, and ^ , IteJifljan* * it 

c.»p«.u.« Kdisto. 

wiUcge could ovan pretend to ri^’al, . d«d be a Colkw* of 

as o^plcte as money could make them..I wooW ^ 

SpsendL; and it would discharsc a furUier funcUOO in .te training 
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ul lulditIcMfial specialists^ AttciidiHl hy a suioJI iiuiubor uf piokod 
grofluatu ^ftudonts— not nccesa&rily or mHiiily tbuologi^kal uLudf^EiLs, 
but muu wlicpsv alertness and openneKB of niJtiil liod tJn-ni out 

fur Uiibf school would devote ite wbolo Htrerigtb to tlie 

furthenuicu of original researtU« 

If but ono tfUeb inatitution c^uld ho futabliKhed and tlioroagbly 
RquJppet], it would not long stand alone, A sort ui r.1earing House for 
hU Lbe uiu'vursjtieev fuilor and more fruitful in^jiiiry could be undertaken 
— and at couuiderably k-se Outlay — thm. if Invieo its staff of professors 
WRTD diaLribulud at diUtfrent poiuto. All eapeoioUj djlHoult probLcniS 
could be inveatigalcd by it*. nuiliSfonoiifi facta (touching the whole 
of tiio fieldj outboritati vely interpreted» a mliable Bnreou of 
information establMiod^ and an of^cial Journal (bcoidfvt other oooa- 
hJohoI periodicals) skilfully edited and published. All roeent inteUigenoe 
coacurjiing tbo progrew of the Soicneo of Koligion—in ad its branches, 
and in oU kndd^could bo promptly r<?giflterod, and aa promptly made 
known: and, aia a cojiscquenctv the greatest present drawback affect- 
LDg atudunta in tliia field would disappear^ the look of easy oo* 
oputation. In partieuLar, tlie laterFdatcd ' I>opajtmi:^iita * of tlm 
Sdeuuo oi Rebgfoii weuld gradually become differenUatedt their 
mipeetivc Limita being couiideiitly and Efliorply defined. 

BuL the cONt £ Is lint the suhemn, bownver udmimbler hupdciEily 
Utopian f 

By no means. The itenii of wRt has nsve.r pcnmuiontly blockiDd LliO 
rndvonen of any really fms^ntial project^ And & speoia) aclincd for the 
study of religion is e^ntlal. It i# not enougli that for ths 

training of etudenta in Cdmparativo JKdJgioii should oidst in various 
quartern. Theec foixes must bo made vkiblc: they muat bo combined i 
they must be effectiTcly rnaraLuIled. Nay, mure : they must be 
magnified os well oa muJtipL'iid : Uiey musL ^ mode so prunuiiunt tJiat 
many who to-day am not llimking of making Comparative Religion 
their life work wIU ncveriJiDless ba attracted and securad^ 

This comprehensive proposal can be supported by an eff^tive army 
ol arguumnUi. lie advocates are quite a ware, however^ that good 
cautfeu are won, not entirely upon their n^cnts^ but depend very loigdy 
for their succchs upon the earnestness:,, energy^ and patience of tbuw 
who believe in them, and who arc determined to compofis their ultimate 
attainment. 
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Comparative heijgion am> sociology 

Bv L. T. HOBHOirSE 

The tIm of CoQipamtlvn Koljgion na a dintmot wfonoo dcwn not 
jiivcfJvD itH ieolfttiotk ^ a now HpfofcgJisni imn all othiT hrnnohi^ 
Joaniuig. On tht oontrAiy^ itu HopAmtJon from DogroAtir^ rrpom thc^ 
'BTAy to ft fniitluJ Oman with otbtT mqoJr^ni \ji %0 mioJ plirnmoma. 
Ro^ftixicd in tbo light of historical nod compamtlvo ACihemct, BoligiDii 
in a sooioJogieiU fimction. ITiat Is lo smy* the rdigioiM coticcptioiii 
of Any mlhn at any period stand in vital i^ktion to other oJemoata 
of flooifti life, The compatafivo study of religion giwe together with 
that of |iirispTiidcriCti^ of othinfl^ of politk^, and «1 ocanoinicji, to maho 
op the wJiolf' body td truth whirh fomis t]i(? f^ubject-malter of SextiO' 
logy, llie neoOA&ary ocauomy of thought coiupvb^ cauh inquirer to 
mark out hfs O’ffn portion tif the tteldn Yeti if li^ u oidd da hiH work 
thorrmghlyp ho must never foiget that the diviaton whkh ho mokei 
comBAponds to no abeolute fimure in the ptchome of tliiuge. The 
Tuhgioufl life of A comiQiiiijty does not grow, mature, or decay in 
iuaIat]ou. [f it did it wouJd stand condemned for its futility by the 
raligiooa coimclousnesa ItEclfn But m irality, whether far good or for 
oTil, it utaudB in mtimato relation oa the ope hand with the scienoe 
and philoAopliy, the lltomfure nnd art, on the other with the JegiJ, 
political, and pconomie ernictura of its tlmiv Tlie tfulatian ia, of 
couruur of varying hinds^ At one point ft is iatimite and dirreti at 
another it lU more anbtle and ejrouitons. But on the whole the vitaj 
fiuicliomi of eiocieiy form a eomiemme m bound t<^thcr by innuaienible 
lines of pertuentitig inHucnce that no erngfe organ wuJd be prnvely 
aOeeted without aelting ap m derangement wjileh would be felt to thu 
furthest Haute. 

In nudi relatioualups am tlieifc it is seldom poAuble to diet iugiijob 
ocourutvly bctwwu caune and efftet. The induence ia reriprocaJ. and 
it ia seldom posaibie to my vi-ith pnrcudoti which department lAkee 
tlio lead. The religion of a people will often provide the framew'nrk 
for ita recogtii£^ et Ideal concept Ions, and ihnougb ethin wOt affect 
ita law and government, and the wbdo body of custom written or 
nnwTitte-ii which gnvemii public and privatn life, At the same tjmo 
thn TwJjgtouB cTwed ia itai^H adjected hy the wbnln outlook upon the 
world* It jneorporatejf the pnavailing raficeptinns of the order of 
nature and the puipuees iif life. Xot nnly im ltd dnvrjnpiDent eon^ 
dltimifH) hy the level nf cdBartieHi and coiudateney raached by thought 
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in ri'lutipft to thfl phyak-iil ord^r, but it tftkefi Hs tone no ffOlO 
tbfl otliic4il eleiti#ntB to wkidi in all its hJ^hoflt forma it a^ruke to give 
cnhcR.'nt meaning. We can judgn the etliicftl development ol a people 
by itsi ^:on^^ept ion of the bpintuAl world at least a3 well aa by eoi^Idcrlug 
ita VIufking code of custoiu. In thfl reseiitfui ghoflt of certain ruruia 
of aiiinusm. may imxiy $00 a reftpctioii of the epirit of the blood- 
feud. iuet as in the iniparllal Jndgeuienl of Osiris may 
the Ltuperfional tribunal of public justice, und in the heeatuoibs uf 
coatly efaeriboo to appeusu the angry deity the rcU^otis analogue of 
the comiptibility of the judge. ^^Fbe workings of huiuan jnatice and 
tlif idea cf the divine uiov'e on paralleJ litics+ Ib^ nwipracid uetiOii 
lU dcurwt in the very easts which rnigbt be expected to pro vide an 
exception. Every ant is familiar with tlic modilicationfl which a 
higluT religion iimst tuidergO to accommodilt to a relatively 

backward rm ^—hnw a sakiV will be found to take over the funetiona 
of a god, how magical forms persist in a mystical interpretation, 
haw conversely metaphybiitftl theories receive niytJiical expressinn, 
and Jiott the desires of an iiKlividuaJ, a party, or a nation, s^*Teh the 
Scriptures for a text to justify them* M long as a religion is far 
foraoved from the warkiiig life Of a people, there iu a condition of 
utittlablo equilibriuin, and the balaiiee must he rastored, whether by 
the education of the people or the practical modificatmn of its creed. 
Much that appeara asi religious deterioration in history must be 
•scribed to this cauise- It is not a sign of trufs rctrogrvfcHiwn. but ie 
eumparablc to the dese&ni of u thin column cf wuter which, as It is 
•ecampLklicd, raihes the level in a wider basin. The pure and inlouse 
rebgion ol a tiny group loses innch of its nicaiiing as it spreads through 
the Tivorld, but yet brings the world as a 'rtholc a point nearer to its 
own Icvt-L^ 

Thu work of the ioeiologiflt, tbnn, in relation to comparative rflUglun 
is la study the reciproeal aetlons of religion and the rest of social 
life. Tlic developmcnta to ivliicb it stands closest art- those of ecienctj 
and philwfophy on the One band, and thoHfl of ethics on the other. 
The rulation to cthicw i$ of pectdiar int^wwit, sinco it la hero that tbu 
soomJ function of fvligion is most apparent. It ia the business of 
Sociology , Ihon, to t race I be ethical bearings of the main forms of 

^ The hivtciy af Ihe nicdlkievBil C1iun.''h is the ixux dastien* for ihb sort ol 
inteneticn. It is wed to n*m«mber thiit, taken ax a whalA, the jtory often idlt* 
berth waym. Thus, m the representative of a tttam clrUixed tmdjtioii^ the Church 
ftnic Dppo»d the barbaric nrtkahi. Then for * priad It ULcetloEKid them, bot 
finilly, eapeeiblly in the thktNnth centnryi took a padSug part in the pevival 
of A higher jii^tioa iriiiah luppniaed theuL Thu n^ladon of th* Chaiehea to 
slaTery and the alarn lioth in mediaevnl and modjem sihm*#, prwenti 

mteleAtili^ &ua|ogh:i. 
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itrUgmua thnught tiitli xhe Mint * pofiitintT ' nnd dtUtbmtni with 
wliieh comp&mtjvi!! rfilig^ion tmcfa tlie ^wth of religion itwll. 

Xo^v tlie ethjefl of a peop]i'! ia by no mn#riH irholjy deptndnit on 
ilSf religion. At times the is vi^ry rlose. At others tJie two 

liiiea of movement to foil for oporl. It in nowhere more difficult 
t* formuJatfl with precisjon thoo in tlio fnrimf of flCMijety. Hero 

oo find definite nilM of oonduet lionded on by tradition nod onforeed 
by cuHtom. Now *f s low j^rodc of roJLoi. t ioii I here re Jitde room 
for doubting itiB-t At bottom euAtom ii held snt'rod beeBusr it is cuntom. 
It ia that which is hjinded on by tmdjtiim *rid fgmin the monld into 
w'hlcb CAuli new mind in coat jl» it grawe up. Thus, while for aueirty 
it ia croi^toni, for the indiridual it hnti enmethjng of the fome of I mbit 
aud more iJuui habit. It hoe the Hlrnogth of 4 mw or ohiNter of 
coiiuoctod iduue^ feelinga^ and mErdea of act Ion. Sueh a mtm once 
buHt up or htlill into the mind Iiom 4 force and pornunence of itn 
own apart from any tvowjua that may be given for it, and thbi’ 
poyubulogictil foiiudiliuD always iind(!irlkH«i old cnatom. But the 
pyychologiua] weight behind 4 rule In wont to exprceH itedf in oome 
coiiBvioi^ nhape. And thia in tw'O wayy^ In ilie fiivt pUtv.^ tbvrc 
£» in tbo breach of a rule m incorporated fu our minds a feeiing of 
lUicaaLnc^ and unrest rising to acute angujidi and rcniorse. Cou- 
verakrly there Is u seiUiC of tFdtiyfaction in acting along the Accuirtomcd 
linens. I do not BUggesI lb At thiJ^ is I he u'Jiole account of I he origin 
and nature of remorse^ I OJtly say that it Ia one of rhe elemNits 
to be taken into occoutU. It is not ihe whole' for depurtoie from 
the weil-wom ways of the mind remains painful and unrastfol even 
if neaHon or conseicncc from a^me higher point of view' ordain it. 
But it is to be taken into Account; for the feeling of a lin»ch wjtiiJn 
nurafllvcs m attendant upon conscidus wrongHiding ail oldog the line. 

It in tho great eonser^^ative fdre* in the pHychatogy o( mnnkiud wbicH 
permanently lesusta deterjomtidn^ thaugb un decajuon, in time»^ of 
transition, it is olao wsistant to higher points of view. 

So far the permuuctit clemeotft of feuling in councsion with the 
brcftch of Gu^dm. But obfterve that this feeling entering in turn 
into the intarcaurac of mcJi engendcra a trodltlun^ or at lowiyrt, is at 
iiAnd ready to ruccivt? and give its own itilour to tradition arisiiig 
from other aDiire€S+ In a woid^ men, gcneitilly spoakii:^, have their 
own theory about the basis of customi ftnd in tenuB of thii tbooiy 
tiid pi^mianeQt element of foding expresses itself, lilen an? not eijotent 
to atrt and feel, but they nriidcr t«= thojiiHdvf!4 some oecount of tlte 
reason for their acrioRs. Tlicy ■ th«iiy of cuotofti, and in the 
diferent ft^rtun which this thedty taken orr eipresiwd (he vim which 
at difcreiit gmd« of dcvdopnicnt are token of the mnniug and 
purposo til conduc^t. 
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In the lowest stages of thought we find two forms of such theoiy. 
First of all we find rules of conduct resting very frequently on magical 
conceptions. Property, for example, is frequently secured by taboo, 
the violation of which will bring disease, death or other misfortune 
upon the transgressor. The boundary stone, as in ancient Babylon, 
is impregnated as it were with a curse which will fall automatically 
on him who moves it. The authority of a parent is fortified by the 
power of the parental curse, and even the unwitting Oedipus suffers 
in Hades all that the Erinnyes of a mother accomplish. The curse 
of the beggar or stranger helps to secure regard for those who are 
unprotected by the rules of the blood-feud. The oath automatically 
punishes the perjurer and so forth. In all these cases there is an 
influence set in motion by the transgression that returns, by a mechani¬ 
cal fatality as it were, upon the head of the transgressor. At best 
it may be averted by specific magical prescriptions. Evil influences 
may be brushed or washed away. They may be removed by incante- 
tions, or the guilt which incurred them may be cancelled by a ceremonial 
formula repudiating the transgression. 

But in some of these cases the evil influence is of a specific kind. 
The man-slayer, for example, is haunted by the ghost of his victim, 
and it is the ghost which follows him to the camp,' and has to be 
driven away before others will consort with liim. The danger does 
not necessarily depend upon the moral character of the homicide s act. 
It may have been perfectly justifiable in accordance with the custom 
of the community, but will none the less arouse the resentment of 
the ghost, who naturally cannot be expected to take an impartial 
view of the proceeding. Hence the man who has lawfully avenged 
his kinsman may have to undergo a purification, just as the instru¬ 
ment which he has used or the clothes which he has wom.^ We are 
touching here on the second of the two forms in which the lowest 
ethical consciousness conceives the consequences of action. An act, 
that is, may awake the resentment of a spirit who \^ill punish it to 
the extent of his power. The ghost of a neglected wife may haimt 
a man. The spirit of a father may avenge those breaches of family 
life which the father himself would have punished in his lifetime. 
The creditor who cannot get paid may starve himself at the debtor’s 
door ^vith a view to the vengeance which his ghost will afterwards 
take. Here then is a sanction for conduct which may be called 
supernatural, or as connecting itself with the primitive theory of spirits, 
animistic. But it is not a very discriminating one, since it depends 
not on the justice of the case but on the power of the injured spirit. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 493-506, and 
Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, p. 221. 

* Frazer, Qclden Bough, i. 339, 340, &c. 
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TliiM miirli, indiwd, nrwnJA to be oaramoo to tlie onJmiatic and t-be 
niAgirAl vruyit of rogATirling conduct Jit l«wt in tboir iowwt erngois. 
Tfap npirit jintn ah a Te^'i^iignftil bning, tbo florae or tnboo ah a mMihAnionL 
Agonoy> Both miAliAte on n mnn without r{>gATd to the motirp or 
intontioQ, And both mny ho not in motion by legitimAte And oron by 
un&roidnbto notR--eurh as ornitart with tlie dead —hh well as by 
broaohee of cuHtooi. Thun, aa a theory of the groiindif of eunduct. 
they Jinrn the minimum of ethkul vaIuo. Tbuy ftirm n etuUtbln 
fmmou'ork for tho blood-fend. with ite limited cirolc of momJ ooR' 
rojiliorut and its diirotgard of pemonul naponnibility, and ns such we 


frequently find them ftiudioiting. 

A high nr BtAgD of ivligion » lenehod when the spirit of anJatutm 
is replnred by tbe AnllmiipotDorphjo god, whether of pulytbeiam or 
of some more exclusive tintionnJ religion. Wo ak nut here tracing 
itUgiOiis dnvelopmeut uu its own nocount, and must not. tiienefore, 
Ciller into tba stepu of thin mnmtion. We »i«> coneemed only with 
I be ethJcftl aide of the mutter. Now otliienUy we know that tho 
cLinmeter of anthruporaorphie gods often leaves much to he dealKd. 
But among thcci, and perhap At the hend of them, we often find 
a Zeus or an Oairis, oeting ns n protector of the moral law as a whole, 
nod prh np ah a jiudge of men in tho alter life, tt'hetbi'r in aswcla- 
tion with such a god, or a* an indepndent devidopimMil Irora nmgieo* 
auiiiustio Mmeeptioaa we sometuiics Hud a Rpiiit eapevioUy appint wi 
lo preside over certnin deprlmenfs of eonducl. It may, lie the 
Homeric Krinnvs be n development of the primitive enrae which l^um 
now become a terriblegoddMa,licrMlf wielding Uiecnrssand implsnling 
it in the mind* of men. ft may ho the pnonified AhrtraEtion of the 
virtue itecif, like the Bomsu Kdes, Pi^dor, or ClonwirdiA. It may bo 
an iiidfWiident deity, or it may sink into an attribute of some penter 
deity. Jt may oven be both at once. Thus Faith is an attnbut* of 
Jupiter who OB Deus Fidlus protecta the oath, anil Fwth *1“/^ 
her own lemple near by tliat of the god to w horn «hs rhew 

ambiguous identifientiouH am chArAclcrifltic of the indeHntt* p^' of 
thought with wycli w* aro dealing. But ethically 
is to dititlRgnish between the revengeful spmt and 
neain betw^n the inagiai] cfl*««!y of the emue and the rotobution 
eS^mlcd bv n iipirit which existii to Licaroate the sanctity of a specific 
social mktion A eonroponding dovelopmuot may be ^ in con- 
^, f the future life In leset cthiesl form of the doclrme 

^r!lf on diliKcnc* of deaendntits in supplying gifts of food. 


+J3)t /X Mcihotl uttd SirojH' of tin' llisttory of Rdigims 

brfoT* Onirb in thf H*Uh of DouW« MbbH *nd puifea ilMlf by «l#nm 
dwialfl of Iho forty-two doiwUy flitw. Tkeru in «id «i importiil 

juden of tkc »«!> conipiimWe to tho jujitjc* wbinh » Hruunj! or has 
Httiwfi in hiilPi^Q - 

Tho imthrgpom'iTihiir am nbt hiiinftn t^ofSi 

they arc too often open to iiifitiEntni hy a nonJudHratioiL €^y 
hocatomba appoaae thiiiOp ^wmetinn^a tke-y tkmftnd a liuniM 
Thftv may bo hoodw-initod and poBRibly ovm fwofftraLnod by 
and it ia a graat step in advance to an t^Uical mligian wkoa God 
demands mortiy and not afiorifiee, wken tbo only method of stfcnrkig 
Bis fairour iw to att awotding to His word. A ju^t God di^penMing 

luward and puniahnitut in ftecoidancu wRli Hia p^rfetrl knowledge of 
the boart ia the highest point of thie lino of etbiral devdoptoent. 

It h indeed in ibifi cfonoeiption of a Banetion for moral rtilM that 
popular thought finde the pemianent nexus betwiMin uiomUty and 
religioii. Yet it ih h L-oneoption KatLafa4:tory neither to ethics nor to 
rvliglon. Any reflective moral enda demandH a motive five from pru¬ 
dential coruodprationfl. Any spiritual rdigion demandi* a closer and 
more human rpUiioii to the dirinflthaiilhatofaubjeottoimvcrojgn. or 
of prisoner t« judgo. The highfir growlliH of religinn Iiavct hi fact, 
a far more cmmpkx relationship to othltss. It is perbap* impowlblc 
to speak in general terms of dfive]opnicnt« So diverse ma tkir kiglicr 
forms of BraJimmUHinp Btiddhisiu, Judaiaiu, MohammrdaniBm, and 
Qiriatjanity^ But two points occur which scctn to mark tkiKu util 
geaericaUy from the more uafvo creeds. They turn on a more deveJopad 
uonceptioji of the spiritual order, and in connciioji there^rith they 
teach a forai of ethical idealism in wliieh certain featura are common 
to doetrinM olherwiMe highly divergent* (1) In tho lowoBt form of 
Animism the spiritual ih impcifectly diidinguiflked from the moteriaL 
In the gods of Olympus or in the national deitins of the early fcjojnitee 
the divine porBonality ia jncii^ly the hu nmn writ Large. In tlio higher 
religions there is an elffort m the utniOHt varJely of form to conceive 
what the spiritual truly is* regarded as a category of unirjuo import. 
Take, for example^ the detinition of tho l^paiibkada : 

'Thfl inl-dligeul, whose body is Spirit. ... Ho ia myeell, w khin the 
heart j ^itmJior than a com of rioo, umaliur than a eom or hafley* 
smaller than a jroufltard-«*ed, snialJer than a canary-sred or the kemrl 
of 4 k cAnaiy^flued. He also is royself within the hearty greater than 
the earth/greater than the sky, greater than Ijvftven, greater lban 
all t hese worlds. Hu from whom all works ^ *11 desi tvs, all s w eet odonta 
and toKl-E-s procci.^, who embraoeii iill this, who never ifpeaksp and 
who is never stu^rised^ he, mjnulf witliin the heart. Js that Brahman. 

{Upantslmds, h p+ E.T4- 

The definition is mystical. It aAjwrts tho ultimate identity of thn 
liumau and tho djvinep the conception from wliieh rDyfftioism utarts 
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Mid to whifih it mtunija. .\» mystit?ifiiii it i« only one uf lh« lumis 
in H-hidh thft higtwr n-ligiuiift tlioujdit exprAWii itmilf. But thu pawage 
uontiuns n dnptrinc lying deeper tbati tnyHiticiJiin, uid of mort' univeniftl 
signidcjuice. It tcaeLi-a Ju tlie qonint laiiguage «f n duHTiing thought 
the wititheiiw betwiieii iLo spiritual and itie pliyaieol, and thP linduig 
of tin? ftpMtual in the L-outompIfttiw yet {rreative Mitid whiflh avpiy 
luuti known <w thp innuruioot self * within tie heart ’~tho 
fiod willun my breast 
Almighty, evier pmenl Deity, 

Life that in mo tiau rest 

Aa I, uiidyjitg lif", have power in thoO- 

,^jiT one wJio turns fniin a deaeription of the ftdthmporaorpluo 
gods to such ft paoeage aw iJiat quoted above is consdoua of paswg 
lo a asw phawc of thought to A point, us some metophywicuius might 
put it, where Blind liaa become ooDHciou# of itself, and where at 
least the meaning of the HpirituaJ order iuiderlyiJig the ordinary wnrtd 
of sense lias been fully scitod. On this plane the higher religions 
uiow. This is equally true whether iLcy Mpneas ihcmwlvea in the 
laystlenl identification of the individual and the luuver^, or concuivo 
the Infinite Blind a* eruating and sustoining a world of finite beings 
^hom it endows with au independent oxistonee. or oven iC 
iLc kernel of the othiL-o-roligimm life in a «.mo of the i^-uhtj of 
tfdf and the iittpermaucneo of individual being. Such (Mettneea go 
far yet I would auggest that they do not destroy the fuBdamentid 
Toat of religious idealLsni—the Hiiiception of o deeper truth, reached 

ihiit lie him a defined place In a spiritual order 

■plriLl OTd.r » . .wo 

belong to Uivo nnd _ aicrely hinders men from 

aQ utaicr. belong to the oute wljc m j 

It™ t'X-., "‘"jf»'s “Zw !L-"" “dT 

I,, .lui e.t.r foL in th. B»ddhi.l Itnchim. 

trine are expressed ui th uninibatontMty of tlio 

which relie* on the final imp® _ gufferinE in the desire that 
individual self, and finds the emi« of 

maintoirui todiriJunl a. -T-. l,L, ” i>lnn <1« 

,inn .f im™ *'>“'■ ^•V‘- 


440 IA\ Mt'f/iftd and of iAe Hi dor if tff Etiigio^i^: 

PoHitivuly, ib m one of 14 perfect AlJ-pei-vudirtg love, wbJcIi exporienres 

tbu onencjas of ihc U berated wul with aU tli^t IjTCfi md fwJfl. 

^ And ha lain Hui mind pervade one qiiarti'^ of the world with thoughts 
of Ldvc^ and #o the second, ^nd m the third, Wd ao lUcfatirtb. 
tints the whole wide world abova, baJoWp Around^ and frv-c!r 3 ."wlic!re 
doaa ha oootinne to permde with liuart of lovo^ far-reaching^ grown 
great, and beyond meosqie. Just, Vn^ttlia, as a mij^hty tnimpct^T 
mAkctb himself heard—and that without difficulty—in all the four 
diTBCtionji ; oven so af all LhiugH that ham; Rhape or life thcni ia 
nut one that he passes by or leaves aside, but regards them all nith 
mind $at f»a and doapfelt lova/* 

ChriHtianity^ which is at the opposite polo from l^uddhisui ui its 
dootiine of the self, is close to jt in its view of selfhood. He who 
will save his life must lose it. Fride is the deodHeiit siiir Love the 
iuprcinc virtue, and not only tho supremo v^Lriuo, but the very expres¬ 
sion of the divine nature. 

it would not, 1 thilliCp be difficult—t bough it wullid iahn too much 
space on thus occasioa'—to trooD thetiO prineiplcs throughout thf; d^^taila 
of the ethical codes that lisve grow'ti up nodor the nagia of the graat 
religions. Jt is eoej^ for exainpJL% to rocognixo in the condemnation 
of seUhOOd the root of osceticbiiDp' and to aea that the Tnora tho 
negative ^de of this priticiplo is accentuated^ tho mora value will 
attached to every proof of the utter indidoronoo of the saint to all 
the ordinary objects of dcffine, without regard to its eUect on his 
rclatJuna to other men. It la not diiKeiilt to see that a contempt 
for ttnuidanc existence may he extended to the affairs of others its 
wcU as to our own. and that, withdrawal from tho world, rather than 
the altcmpl to legenerato the world, may be the ptacLJcal crfmclusioii 
drawn from the exaltation of another mode of cxisUmco. Agaiu^ Ji 
is quite JntcUigiblc that a doctriae of utiivictual Love should bn held 
iiiOOmpstiblc with thoao intense but iiarrow'er afiwtioiui of a'hlch 
most of Us are alone capable, and that ijistaad of being treated as 
eJemenU in a higher nederj they should ho held in cont-empt if not 
in aelual reprobation as pertaining to llie flcflb. It is not suqTirismg 
that where all the on ter life is held cheap, comparatively little should 
be said of the soriial o^ga1liaationp tliatp Having corkseienw^ pMsive 
obodiencc to the pow^em that hc^ should at times be recommended 
Ob a duty, that with much stress on doties veiy little should bo said 
about human rights, and that in a wordp the socially fuiidAmcntst 
virtue of juslice should occupy but a Mmall spars. It is one thing 
to conceive a spirituaf order, and another thing to find the slcmsnls 

* Boddhi^l Bettas, Saertd Booki of tA£ yoI. xi, ji, 501- 
At lout of the Zijghi!r aao^fkiiBnih Tho tuli of pain hjw at leavt twe other 
semrees—tiie idnA]|uiiio4i of foriftode, which li the huii of bensBiu* 
and a kind of in verEed ammuilijim, which U the bans of cruelty. 
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of thfl Apifitaol lifu in tlip Koc^iJiI i^latiams of iiiun, m humfin Igve mud 
politfoft} *quitj and ttocial (?o-op€^tion* Nor h§ il Huqirii^iiig that m 
tmcimJikf; a Statv rdlgion, tlhiimtian doolrlrip has tn put off it* 
by methixb^ of in wliitli itm djatinfitivo aplrit 

t^Apo^toa^^ a Statf! ciHty the Gcd of Jovo bccozuea onee again 
the (rod of bttlUe«r and the ehange ia eymbolic of Xhs wJinle pwwi 
of aoeopunodatiuu whereby a religien founded not on u pUilcHraphy 
of AOOlal reltttioiia, but on the antithesis between the spirit luad the 
world, iMljasttf itadf iu the tsiilc of If^datign and govcmnioat. 

TJiere is, howevert anotbor form of idoftikm which addrf^re [teeif 
moro directly to practice] prebLcinif and p\&yt an important part in 
any general tiow of the relation bDtwt-oii ndigion and ethiea. The 
attemiit ha« been made morr tbmi once in tbc world'ii history to 
work out the higher otiiJcaf conceptbns on a Jiidepcndcnt of 
religion, and to seek the ideal of oonduetthrongb tbopracLieaicjfpcrieiieo 
of Lifo^ Thiifi the great tethers of Ciuna, faced with ao inmuituff 
rebgion and confronted with the prnctieai diffieultiee and the moral 
pinoblema of administration, found guidance and in^iration In an Ideal 
of personal life and pablie order. l‘he first principle nf any such 
ethical idealism w Independence of all extninemia cmudderatjonii. The 
good life is good not ae a mearts hut aa an end. 'Diuk the Ckinfucian 
aage re^airee no rewards; ^ With coarHo iice to L’at, with water to 
drinks and my bended arm for a pilloir, I iftill have joy In ihu nildit 
of tbcee things.^^ For the individual his rectitude is a higher eon- 
aiduratiun than happineea or lifen. ^ He w'ho loved virtue would celcem 
nothing above it/ and the i50iMci£uiHiiE»!i of virtue m the gift of 
heaven—on this side Confucius aJbwa a reLgtous reference—placas 
a fuftn above all ordinary pniduntial considerations.^ ‘ Heaven has 
produced the virtue that is in me, Hwaii Tuy, what con he do to 
me T ’ But virtuo J* not an end alnuc> it la also a tnaana to the social 
order. AU rulat of conduct may be siiuinjod up in the gencml principle 
of reciprocity. " ^Vhafc you do not want done to yourself do tiol do 
to others,* The liiUCtion of the tage ij to learn and to U*ach, Jle 
is to guide the prince who is to order sodety ivull, prmdpaily hy 
setting a good oxaniple him-self- TliO people are by jjature dwpossd 
to virtue, * If you, Eir, wrje not covetouar' is the reply to the prince 
who Eomplaiiied Of the number of thi#v«^ ‘ although you should 
reward them to do it. they would not Tlje people sheuM bo 

led w ith gcotleneas and not i>ppre«Md by toiatinn nor (m'reed w’ith 
JiBavy punishmentH, TJio traditional etistoma are good and are to be 
maintained, but those wJio pract™ them merely because they arc 
custums ore the tbiavc* of virtue. Moml philosophy dow not proclaim 

^ CL DMcetwitt Gfmtimi, Cerpa# PP- ir,. tli-^ F^ihm 

lljpre elfcid. 


ScfifH* of lAe Ilisforj/ of 


K nodf« hut intorprf^Lii Uin IrsditinriK &h ruJfw of juKtir-R^ lilk] 
otindiRni'P, znutiuLl &id| fificnpawiiaii uid iH'-nwaloriize. 

Thft ciivRTgnncfift of 4?thjcfll theory’ sre u Jium-cruim uk thniiA cif 
r^Mgion^ but JienK again, thn fi*w exBmpIt*^ dial 1 hiivr drawn trom 
a Kingla thinker niay ifuffice to Hugge»t a cf^rtain (.amnion ^ouiid» 
Wft rf<)n^^iEa wFfli pam Homp of thf^ dxiitiiicLiv’e cnnceptionji of pdiiriU 
idaiUiKm, Wa miogEUEa dia HpJf-dependpnf^e of Mioraiity lu^ aomAthing 
grt^undcd not rAligiauA dogma r but upon thft riH]ujrAmenta of man 
in aoPiBty. Wo rniv^insp Uia intAqinstadon of moralify ui terma of 
aociaJ dufy, the emptiBjiii dd jui^ticep and the tendoncy to reach the 
goal of uuivenmliiini by another mad. The fundamunLal cfiuceptlun 
of a latlonalLEtfe etliica iap I HilppcHw, tkat latinna] gioundii of lionduct 
are Ui be found in ilie nature of man and UDCiety aa reveaJed in oa- 
periuDce. Hence, ui the Oncl place^ the tclidejicy to treat morality 
oa cal Ural rmibcr than aa HUpeniaturaJ , aa educed from the very 
cuuitittliJon of the pemaualiiy bo far ae that puiuanabty attairui iLh 
□ omiaJ development^ rather liian impLauted in it by div'ine grace. 
Keace, furtlier^ the alrcee on iho common kuniaii natune^ which IciuLi 
aa a logical conaequence to the univcTaality of the elemenlan' obliga- 
tioRNp and hcncCp ll]tJlnBtel 3 ^ tlie nreeRRityfor an idcaj etandani whereby 
uncial ciaatoniK and fitato law may be fn^ly rritiriEcd. Hence, equaH^^ 
a pfvlemict' for idcaJm of tH'lf-maAtcry and nrJf-dcvelopmcnt over thano 
nf ecJf-tlegaLian. Such cotici'ptiorkH an tliean group thAUiHclvrA rtdturally 
artiLiJid the ceziLraJ idea of the human peraonahty HA tliA spring of tlie 
moral law. On iha other hand, tho ephero of f^ondtJCt ^ the tooiiJ 
ApkcTc*. Tlie reUtiooH of thfl individual to society come into the 
focua of intcmit. Tim prohlem of neil-flaeridco Is restated in tormfl 
of ttoeial duty, ths orderiitg of aocieJ r&latiojii^ beoomc« an etyeal 
problem Ja wJiick right* have a placo co-ordinato wjtJi dutk-«> iMsd 
in wbicli the Imt word is spoken by ideal juHtieCF a» a priiicipJe of 
Micial organixation-^uot by bertevolenco or self-negation as idiMtb of 
pcntonal perfection. Such element* aa these afo proiniiiciit aiuofig 
the cGutnbulinnK of independent ethk-aJ thinking to the development 
of the Social Purpose^ In Jargi^ uii.'aiiurc tJiey coincide w^itb the kighef 
etkicA of religion I and the coiiicidento ut, of courHOt attributable not 
DiArriy to the con’vefgence of diUcrent Jiiiefl of advance^ but equally 
to thp effect of cotnplex hiutoricaJ interact Jons. One of the mont im¬ 
portant ehapteia in the study of comparative reJigion, a cliapter which 
kas stilly in tke main, to be wTittcUp k thu uiudy of that mlcruction. 
Something haa been done by hiatoriami towanlii determining lha 
ioBuenen of ClTeefc ethicfd thought cm Chrktiari teackingr And the 
relation of Christiiin to luoderu eihieif lum ueceKAarily occupied atten- 
tioiij thougii from the nature of the caAc it nikeu quest ioiuj that aro 
dlBicult to troat in the imparbial sfpjrit of seientiho higtory, Tb6 
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‘CfctctTnlaatjuu of the hiitork? fyDctioii of rcU^^ioJi ui iiocial Jlf& oiuut 
d^p^nd J^iiijy UII tho progrew of inviuitjg&tioii m tliia department. 

What j# t}io i^emujiont rcJatioii of rdigion to etkicfi, k a fiuention 
tthieh muHt dvpend partly on ihn definition of religion, nor cnuld it 
be diaenei^ hirtu without caroing ua beyond the t^tme of oiir tefertiicfl. 
But Ifxiklng at tlio mndf^m devolupuienle. of mhgfou itaolfp perbape it 
would not bo loo ^luf^h to eay, tliat at present, what may broadly 
be called the othfcal ftloment. teoda lo take the pnraaiy' place in llie 
JDloreeU t>f men. Whtii religion baa to way about lifep how for it 
nan iiwpLre or guide the eibrta of men* liow' far it can purify and 
regenerate the social orgaEiization, are the quc^iona wbkli tuen now 
oak of ita profeaaofi^. Here tliera appeaTB to be a certain Uivt^on 
of the old lelatioiw between ethics and theology^ Fotiucfiy dogma 
ocoupied the first place and ethical teaebir^ followed a 4 a ooroll^y^ 
At that atoge no ouc hcHilatcd to eorrect an ethical jodgement by 
a religioiia text. In the iEiought of our own day, the relationK If 1 am 
rtgbt. k very nearly revenKid, and religion itaelf ia weighed to the 
bolonoa of the ctiucal judgctuciit. To prove an incompatibility 
betwwji a rdigiouft creed and the Uigber demanda of bunum iiialii.^, 
would;, I think, bo to dcotroy not the morality but the rcligltnn It 
doea not, of coumc, follow that ethics m indcpuudcjil of any tvhgiou 
w liutcvor^ or LhuL tbo etliJcal and rtligioua apint ore fuiidaiticntalJy 
ooparnto. Both the history of their dovdopment and the final unity 
of aociologicul foe tore arc opposed to any such coRclusfon^ It may 
even be that the refigious life is at bottom the ^hicol, understood 
in iU wideat ajid deepest mmiiung. AH that ia norwaarily involved 
in the primacy nf etbira ia that there k ft ranonaJ principle of action 
verifiable in buznaii experfonce^ and that conduct should in the last 
reaort be determined, and social relation* regulated^ by this principlu 
and no other- 

If thero be fuicli a principle it tmist. to provide a eolieiient end of 
action, be eoeial in character, and it is in fact fay ila Hocial itnplloa- 
tiona that coridtiet comes to be tested^ To define Uio aoenU end i* 
not net?««aftry hero* The Laws of conduct and the relatione of men 
ftro held to bo suhacirvient to some purptwe for the sake of which 
woicty exists-^ Social Purpoae as it may b« shortly Oftlled—and 
etbicftily the Kamo ti#t will apply to the practical icochinga of religiun 
oft to any other rule of cenductp 

If thia rough stntejuciit be allow rd to poK. as a provkioiud accpuiit 
flf the rfMion of religiuu to <‘lhiPi« in tbe niMlem warU. «id if, whiish 
again » oiwn to disfjut*. th(« fwUtiou is d«Ti|jr rootod in the modern 
niiod, w** an* hmugJil, Oi w Jook Uftck OV«r tins di'flcrcnt pliuM <if 
ths i^lfttioii. to Houle fWoJta nwantarUy pniviHoiial in charaater, yet 
of no smail inler™t to Sociology- Wo have bw-u foHouing in mugli 
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outliiif' H p^Yx^Wfl nlimbv tlw full hqcM luiplicatianH of conduct 
cnmn m(m And mor* cloatly into coiuKioiifliii^ lu c^ntAining iji 
tho full xtiti^nnJ justification for niciral prefem^cM* In 
the lower stegee of intelfij^cn^o tbo oocuimt giv^m at cinrtomATj JrtJea 
Ia thot their hrwieh is att^ndc^d hy fromo tnyAteiinaA niiAforttmt^ or 
AWftkw the rwontmeut of an injiut^d iipiriL In euch a theorj* w© 
ran indeed trace the workinge of a uicaral eleznent^ but we etuiuot 
aay that morality has arrived at ajiy i?nii»rioua eaprmion. A higher 
stage is reached where reward and ptuiiahrnent are irnpartially awards 
bj a jui* God. Heni! the Deity ie clothed vrith monJ attributes, 
but ibe basis of conduct is stiJl something eatiTnaJ and unethical^ 
Rdigions ideoliran iieeks A more intioxato Uiiion- It reDonstitirtwi the 
ethical ccwle on the baaiA of greatly heigh L^ticd spiritual requirements, 
and finds ita value more lU the peraonal life which it renders poesJble, 
than in the rnechanicaJ sanctioiui of rdributinn. Yet it atilt find* 
the edtimate meaning of othica iu the sphere of the divine fathfr 
than the human, a relation a^hiuh independent ethical inquiry tends 
bo reverse. Thue tho fiiU conwriouanois of ethical meanings orisos 
by HoccesKive eteps in whieb the relation to religton is at every point 
the pivot on which th© muvoment turna. 

I have spoken here only of die ocoonat which men give to ihctn* 
jwlvea of the boais of conduct, bat [ believe it to be pooriblc to show 
that the content of tho cUiicoJ lodgement, that is to my, the irtandazd 
of cnndiiotr has on the w hale paaiied through a paralld deVDlopuiGUt 
in which onoe looro the relation of the religious to the ethical factor 
is over And over again nf critical importanc'o. Tho total result of this 
deveiopment is die gra wth of what hoe boun briefly referred to as the 
Social Pnrpci«e+ The process by which this purpose com^ bo maturity 
is. I think, the central objocit of study for tJie HociologiRt^ At all 
fltagefl of its dovclopiuent human thought jh Eway'vd by larger forces 
than those of w'bxeh it ih an^are. The conception of good and evil 
which it forms are related by countless invisible atrands of (x>nnexioa 
with underlying eoniiittonA of phyaiciiJ and aociat e^iictenee^ A# wis 
look hook on any stag© and amdyso the mEianinga and impJicatjons 
of custom or belief, we can tmee tliese atranda a little way. We can 
thus see something of tho real cuiiditiDna deteimining a belief 0r 
a practioo, and Isow indirect; and often how slender, m the relatada 

between tlicm and the reasons u'hJch men render to thcciselvea. 

But at every stage of real development in soeioj psychoiegy the 
Inhere of ccnsciouatieaa enlarges, so that bit hy bit it brings within 
im light the fomsi that wore working in the "dark. It apprehends 

mnre esplicitly the full moaning and implication of its own fdfwi, 

and bogina to undeiatand tho general condition of its own growth. 

At the ume time itH raluatlona undergo a change^ What may luivo 
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Ijcfui DMaw^ty for ths fiftne ojcist^cro of aodet.j ftt ono 4t4igu may 
bei;ozun iLKf-lMit of obfttruntiv# to furthur dBYRlopn^ent at a higJi^ 
^movo. This uidcuing of the ^bcre of cuji^-joiuiDaRJiE not merely 
mY-olvea a fuUer knonlix^e of the eoodEitjojia of zuentaJ life^ hnt i* 
itself m na^v eondJtJon, futnoducing the idooJ of tfio cisvolnpme'iit of 
tile Lumazi mind to 1\m liigJiesb powofit of aehloYojimat bh thn go*i 
Ilf Hiotian and ronae^uuiitly the baioB for the dctonuiuatioo of vaJii^. 
The emergonoe of tkU oontroplmn, if nghtJj appredatod^ seemii to 
jjiark a tuming-point m social paychology not unfairly compumbk 
with He appearuiee of iieU-coiiaeioiufliiws in the p^yeh:ology of the 
individual, and tlis Etagim in the development of ethiec-ieligiouB 
thought hero rouglLly in^^cated appear when coJi^idercd together as 
the sueeoesivo utops by whkih it» Approaolied., 


IS 

THE SOCIAL nVXAMICS OF RELIGION 

By A> E, CRAWLKY* (AesTuacT) 

PsiUlAF^ the most important chapter in the history of ii!ligioD ht 
that wkidi will treat of iba sodal action, ]l$ function In the ovolution 
of the State. The Bubject in a wide one, and hoa not been compfc- 
henfiiYeiy Btudied jn the light of modem anthjopuloglcal science. 
The prcHenl aketeh is an attempt to suggest a point of vi^w from 
which the true featuree of the pictUTO may be worked out- 

The fltudy of the soda! and pohtioal action of itkgion may best 
be commenced from the hfatary of uncivilized and semi^vilized 
AOcietioB. In Audi commiinitjea society is in the making, while rejigmn 
pervades all, and, equally with iho culture of the people, in cano^fned 
with elemental mteresis. 

Any society, however sodolisticp is made up of ihdividLialsr and its 
bfe story ia the rcBuJt of the process by which these ixHiividiuiiil adupl 
themsdvea to each other and to thuLr p^^iicml i!iiVLrDiit£ictit+ The 
relation of religion to this process u£ udupt^tloa Ima Its psychologioat 
aspect. The evolution of rth'gfon is part Of the evolution of mind ; 
evciy dfiTftlopmeut of rdigious thought i* a rcatUt of a deTelopmcnt 
of eonaciouanws. 

But from what^^ve? tido this relation in viewed, it is aH-impurtftJit 
tu bear in ndhd the fact that there is only one foundaUun of human 
society, and that ia economic^ In the procciui of udaptation to ^ viron- 
ment each individual in the i^ocia] oigonitinj, hus olio primary nccd-^ 
Self-preservation and aelf^continuance. 
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WliAi JiMt teliginn to rio with thin f i\if Swipy |iojnfiKt out, it iis a 
profound crmr todran' a dMin«Mion WlMetiii mhiuIat Aitd 
history. Even wJien thn tn-o depart inoiitH Jiavo Iwomo indiependpnt, 
they Tcniain i:omlatjn>, and pcrJwptt alwayn will, os we eholJ aw.' 
U sreulw u’tJvity ifl tlie warp, religiuiu antieitj' Is the wouf of the 
biatorJeal fabric. In modem Europe even, the State was ihet'huteh 
iMlil tile uigJiteentJi century; in England the English Cltumli was the 
Epghsli State until the time of ijuitm ArniPi In tlie Otloman empire 
to-day the religion of the eitizen ia his nationaiity. In the ^fiddle 
riges, in the old civiHEatioiUf, and in the Boeieties (if barbarum and 
Mrageiy the two were indiseolubly one. fienemlly sptvking, indeed, 
in Mfly culture, any aubjeet of liunion interest may he, and usually 
ie. religioiu in chameter. Man’s philasophy. hia scierK^, his politic 
and eocidogy. bin medieftl practitic, his morality, his everyday thought 
and action, beliaviour and ctii^iictte, oven the proecsoHi nf aense, 
etuotioD, and intellfct ion, bear » religious stamp. 

It ia very diflicalt for man, oaeept in the highcat slagni of intelloetnal 
dovolopiiiuiil, to Icnou' the ultimate motives of lini acts. It ia stilt 
more difficult for a eoeiety to rcobste the bnaJs of tbeJr corporate energy. 
Th» fact muot qualify all general atatemenu us to the influence of 
religion. Wlien, for instance, a people RgUte for its faith, or a martyr 
dies for his, the ultimate motive may b<- difTcrent. This wrO apply 
particularly to the great religioua wars and to the great mi ss ionary 
movements, pie Spaniaii conquest of Aiucnca was regarded oh a 
ffur for the faith. * Tliuy,’ we might pul it, ‘ eitend their territory 
by the sword or by education, and call it roligion,' 

We luuirt. flmt have some account of roligion as a worldug liypolhniis 
for the puipoiics of our Kubjwt. Religious feeling, as I Imvo tried to 
show elsewhere,^ » rather a tone of psychic activity than a deport- 
moiit. ^iglous fooling is a reflex of physical action, an o motional 
tone of the imogmation, a form of nivutal exaltat inti, and it m oddreaHKl, 
as a rule, to serious and elcnicjilal concerns of life. In other woids. 
it « on emotiorial^ reflui from the effort at adaptation to the nnviion- 
menl. To this it is applied in turn, and ao becomes a cauiw, a oecondary 
or ^esHory cause, a good exaiopla is found in thoMi ramarkablc 
reviv^ of reUgiou whicfi took place recently uainng the aboriginal 
North American Indians, Here together with the Ideadaiijc idea, and 
^ hoiw of a future regeneriUon of aboriginal sotiisty, there was an 
etfoc which forbade war and violence. ‘ Tell no Iimj do harm to 
^n^body*^ The rovolt oI ISW) wim due to fAtumu and 

revival showed all the phenomena uatuU in cunvemion. An 
observer reraorta that this now religion woe one ' wliioli will bring 
them ijito better acconj with tlicir white ncighbutira’. 

of Itiff - a of Jfjthffion* 
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Hia TicJjgfoiu tone might be also dea^nbed by the metaphor of 
r^atmn. radimit energy, It mmiuiidii the objecis 

of its fttti'ntson: witli a racLhiit attra^; it regnniiv tbpm m auervd. Thm 
fin ^nnrHi hwo to tiie worsbipper ndouhl^^ pcrwniLlitjp ar^ituit 
form mirmuddB his Rsal iielf. Lat^r^ both in im^gfnuiiiKu and in 
tha twi> pem^naJities nisy bn made iiuli}p«ndent; m\d m n-a hura 
thn distination, for imitancB. batuwii tlic King and tJiC^ God. 

Thara fa ramorkablu biologiaal aoiiiddirncp nr identii^tioiip which 
Jim hitfiart-o, f tJunJt, c^caparl notieaH TIuh ia tliw very ouHoua himi- 
Urity bat^con tli^- rebglon of a mm and LJie play of a eliild. The 
tma religiona 1 ^iibzujt+ is only an adult phcnoiiian.ori; it 

doaa not oeciir hafotv puborty, Thp child haa no tvligionp it has plav 
instesde Tlio adulf very rarely has play, btit he \u^ rvbgian; and it 
might ha shovm in those geniuses to whom the remark applim that 
mnti is only coinpiete whoti he pkys^ that their play la thcLr rrUgma, 
By pi Ay T meati not oi^nEuxud gamesn hut that tinconsciouti wMiuoa 
oreation of another set of imlitiesp which is one of the chief clmroc- 
terlstics of childhood. Play is a free activity of the oi^^anhiin, guMt'd 

the inioghuitloii, ki a world which it creates above or around tlio 
Avorld of sense. The pitiotas of play is characteriMl by a joentoi 
exaltatioiip u prufoiuid. aeriouimeaH and a power of consecration. Mental 
Oaxdtatiau, it has becu show n, is a reguLar recurrent atata in ehlldhooci- 
Vory aiinilar is the mental exultatioD of religion. In both cases the 
mind is at playp the umteriul lor the imsgiilatiDn is supplied by objective 
reality. Watch a group of savages performing their reh^oua irtes^ 
they are just like children at play. The Central Australian occupied 
with bis magical religious ceremonial (wliieh ILUs modit of lus leisure 
iimej movsa with a solemn gravity und high scnousiicss only equalled 
by that of a child. 

Tima the apirit-world in a shadowy counterpart of tliia, ritual ia a 
dramatio counterpart of impcrtanl phj'iJcul piuecssva, tlie irtliical 
ideal ia a reltex or irradiation of bunuin givc-aud-take. 

Now w hen this emotional jrnuiiation of the religious spirit is com* 
bini^d with aeciilar ncth'ity at the same moment, the result is an 
jnercA^ of power. I'hc Brahman by pcrfornyiig elcvutory ceremonies 
becomes divine, 'Fbe religion of the Atistrulians is a procesfl by w'hicb 
things Ix-coine aecret and wscriDd ; mj In dctmlp every mcaJ may be 
a EiicbaruitT every marriage a divine unJort, eveiy' mot her a ^ladonna^ 
every babe a Son of (tod. 

This. 1 take it, in varyijig fonns and w itii v aiykig appheationfl. la thr- 
real nature of tJiO pww by which reUgion acta in the individual and 
the social life of man^ 

Wv have seen that in early cidture everything hi eolourod or informed 
by religion, but we miwt amid the error of aaerihing the origin of 
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mxtjtutiorijs or of civiLEzAtiuii guJifimlly fu rdigiop. TIiua, it 10 not 
the CAflo tbat ^grlouJiuro Ia i]iid to totofolTuii, or that ojMito iM> religious 
m its origin. 

Tho quoQtioji ol imriiiidtiJro hctvcm to introduce 0 ^ mMti line qf 
iUiutnitiOn of tlio working of religion in I nmy prvfnt.'o it hy 

40100 ge£it>ra] ruinarka. 

It Jim loan acpipled, and rightly no, tlmt tJic identity gf the 
reUglutin end the ituculer produom solidarity Jji a etetc, and ia MientuJ 
at A ccrloid period of ike miking of n nAtioUi 
Paynu begiiiH ku ncoount of 4oqiftl cvulution witk the poeition thil 
tko food^queet ui anbmor to all flocial acticities. Ho skawH that the 
6t^p from ittviigery Jh tikf\n whin A method of artificial food-prodiictiOD 
ha* btini iDimd. Nothing worthy tko name of d^itixalion Ha^ ever 
been fuiiiided an any othw alimentiny^ biieia than the cfrreils. 

AH foodi become Morod because they are of miok ^preme impur- 
taiice. Tho fimt moaning of wordi denoting good and eTil Is gouti-for 
food and hod for food. Tke first moral law ia the food tabu* 

Id tkfl food-queat, as in other departments of life, tko savage mAkj« 
in iiis own image, or in that of ammalA or in aonie vagiiii inviBihle hut 
inateria] ahape. beings of kighor powers, some good and some evil. 
The good will help kim in tkc food-quest as elsowhero. but they need 
food and drink no Icwi than ke does. All tkifl ia sumetimre later^ and 
Hometime^ contempumneouA wjtk mngical-rellgicntH methods of helping 
the growi'.h of fund. Add to tliia the emotion of exalted seriousiicsSp 
w'hieh givee to important elecaeiital thJngH a snered quality, and w^e 
can traeo tkn growth of the main components uf the reflex action 
which Is expressed aa religion^ * 

These vaguely envisaged spirita biK^onie gods of tku com or otknr 
food h they becoma ^tationaryf wken agriculture 1 im developed. 
The next stop ia a konae for the god. 

V\heu the savage asks the que^ionj wliat uiJtlcnM com to grow*, hia 
vitalistie tJicory tclla kirn it ia a spirit hi the plant—no we have the 
fainilJar maizo-mother, riee-mothcr, corji-inotkcr. 

rhw and other ireueH of primitive religion mw coinbuicd and 
otgaulxed in what Fay no calls the Covenant of the Gods and 3lan- 
Thia voYenan.t^ ioiporis mutual services —do ul faCto ui 
Hcnca coheronee and stabil i ty £$ gl ven to ku man society » It isutA bliskca 
a partnership ; ami th* irradiating forco of religiDUH emotion, or by 
faith, as well os by the Mfonomic necessity of providing food for the 
gods os well ^ for kfmHeif. man m foreed io doM^ hit work. The pro* 
duee of his industry is increwd manifold. The gods receive their 
share. They alio need houses, clothes and fieldaH " It ia eaay to see 
how luge are the drafts whiek are thus made upon the great Wk uf 
ci vdlzationp the labour of man 
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The way in which an aristocracy, developed to protect the means 
of subsistence, controls religion for the real purpl of securii^T 
pr^r oiganization of the food-suppl 3 ^, w a subject in itself. 

The «« of a religion of the industrial class is an interesting and 
.m^rt^t result and weU shows the connexion between economics 
and rehpon. Christianity itself is such in origin. The Herakles of 
the Greeks was a labour-god and Central America had similar deities 

Religion in history has its rhythm, its ebb and flow, its revivals and 
Its inertia. Great national excitement, such as war, may produce 
religious energy, long peace may produce stagnation. 

The vitality of reh'^on depends on individual and egoistic interests : 
as ^n as it is organized and made a department of life, individual or 
social, it shifts its true centre of gravity and tends in time to lose its 
hold on the people, because it has no relation to facts. 

T^oughout history it may bo weU seen how reUgion conserves 
elemental institutions such as the family and marriage, by making them 
sacred. The chief function of reh'gion, we repeat, is to consecrate the 
elemental matters of life. It is significant that the most enduring 
rite of Christianity is the sacred meal, the Eucharist, which, among 
other things, certainly Stands for a consecration of the means of life. 
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LAST C;ENEIL\L MEETiXt; 


A OniiHral ^rmting of tiio Cqpffrws woa held ud Septiunbor f8r.b 
in tJie ExaminjitioTi Stthook At 5.45 p.m.. iJic PnMident in thn Cbnir. 

Prof, (jftrdnnr moeed tbo first rosoIutJun, n’hicli viu sopoocUd by 
Prof. F. C. Bnrkitt ((Jaiiibrid){o) and cnrriL>d luwnimoRalj' ; ' Tbal 
tlnj bmt tIinnkN of tho OoDj^nw tic given lo tint Presidtmt. tlio Bight 
Kan. Sir A. C- Lyal]. nod to the HuveraJ Ptienidonto of fjectionti for 
their i-ciy volunble nddrwsM. nnd for their conduct of till) feuflincB# 
at tlic GvDcniJ and Sectional Jfeetingn.' 

Slovod by the Prewident from (Jic Chair, and mwondad by Prof. 
Dr. A. HilJebrandt (Bonn), and lUKiIvcd ; ' That thu Congresa grate- 
fully ocknawledgm tlio kitidncaa of the Cbunci) of the t^jiivcnity iti 
plocing the EuminatioA BoIiooIb at the mrvico of the I'ongrcH for 
ita voriouA mortinga, and exprostes ita aincoro thanka (o tliO Curators: 
of the Sohoohi for the varloiu focilitieii tliuit enjoyed.' 

Moved by th« Preeideiit froni the Chair, and necanded by Coont 
Goblflt d’Alviaila. andrcwlvcd : ‘ Tliat thia CoDgnwv offersita hcartieiit 
tbankB to thn Worshipful the Mayor of Oxford and the MayoTMS, 
for their gonnroua rtccptiati of the C^ngrew at the Town liall on 
Tuofday, ^ptember Ifitli j and to the numeroiu hcHitA and hoeteeatt 
who have received DtlegnUH to the CbngrcM and invited Keadent 
of PapcTH into their liuunw.’ 

Moverf by Ptof. Rhys Davids (ManohesterJ, and aeconded by Prof. 
Morris Jiiatrow Jun. (f^ilndelphia) and ireotved : * Tliat the buit 
thnnha of the Congme be given to the local Committee for llioir 
labour in preparing tbo worh of the CangresA.’ 

Dr. Paul ileuiiaen (Kiel) prcsojitcd tn the Cougrew the volume# of 
hi# AUprmeilte Gachichif. dtt Pkitosophit, with the following wnnl# : 

‘Heine Damcn und flerrcn ' Eh freut nuftb. deni CongivKse fur 
GeHchichte dor Rdigionen eiii Werk iiborrcicheii au kdnnen, wdchw 
nB£ Arbflit ^-thfo voll^ndot wojrdoD isi, flirKi Gwchiotito 

ncbiit flinem Aiihwjig liber did Fhiio^pMo 
derChini^MiiimdJ^pancr. Baa VV<^fk Jtoiinte auct hfliswen s Gemh\cUt^ 
der indischen Theologie, derm PJiilosophieundTheologSe Bind in Indien 
wie aucli in China tind Japan niobt untomchieden nnd nicht unfer- 
■chftidbM; und wcoii beide bei una nuHoinander geliakcn word«i, 
so lat die# !iur etti Symptom der kranklmften Entwiekelung, welch e 
UDiHire abeDdlondiiiehc Kullur durehgemaelit hat. E* giobt nur 
erne aligeiueine ewigeVVolirlieit. und oUc Di-nker mif philoBophischem 
nio anf thcoJogiseheRi Gcbiete Bind SueJiur nach dieeer tVaJirkeit und 
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haben dazu beigetragen, sie zu finden. Beide Bestrebungen haben 
sich von jeher gegenseitig unteratiitzt; unsere Theologie hat vieles 
gelernt und hat noch vieles zu lemen von Platon, Kant und Schopen- 
hauer, und unsere Philosophie steht mindestens ebenso sehr, wenn 
nicht noch mehr, unter dem Einflusse eines Jesus und Paulus wie unter 
dem eines Platon und Aristoteles. Zwei QueUen und nicht mehr 
sind es, aus denen alle philosophischen wie theologischen Erkenntnisse 
entspringen : die aussere Erfahrung, welche uns die Kdrperwelt in 
Baum Und Zeit kennen lehrt, und die innere Erfahrung, welche uns 
die psychischen Verhaltnisse enthuUt und zugleich einen Einblick 
in die letzten metaphysischen Tiefen unseres eigenen Selbstes, da 
wo es mit der Gottheit zusammenfallt, gestattet. Aus diesen Tiefen 
schopften Propheten und Psalmen, Jesus, Paulus und der vierte 
Evangelist; das ist ihre Offenbarung, die sie den Menschen gebracht 
haben. Aber diesel ben Quellen, aus denen sie diese Offenbarungen 
schopften, stehen auch heute noch o£Fen ; und eine Philosophie, 
welche die Augen vor ihnen verschliessen wollte, wiirde sich des 
Beaten berauben was sie zu geben im Stande ist. Wenn aber behauptet 
\nrd, dass Philosophie die Sache des Kopfes und Verstandes, Religion 
eine solche des Herzens und Gefiihls sei, so mussenviir erwidem, dass 
es schlecht um eine Religion steht, welche nicht mit alien sichem 
Resultaten der Naturwissenschaft und Geschichte in Einklang steht, 
und schlecht um eine Philosophie, welche nur Sache des Kopfes ist und 
nicht vielmehr Kopf und Herz und den ganzen Menschen ergreift 
und auf das tiefste erschiittert. 

* Diese Einheit des theologischen und philosophischen Denkens, 
Welche bei uns noch fehlt, hat im femeren Orient von jeher bestanden ; 
Vedanta, Sahkhyam und Yoga, Tainismus und Buddhismus in Indien, 
Taoismus und Confucianismus in China, sind ebenso sehr Religionen 
\ne Philosophien ; und wenn der Chinese das schone Sprichwort hat, 
«an kicLO i jtia, ‘ drei Lehren eine Familie,’ so versteht er unter den 
drei Lehren den Taoismus, Confucianismus und Buddhismus, sowohl 
im reUgiosen wie im philosophischen Sinne. 

* Das vorliegende Werk zerfallt in drei Teile. Der erste verfolgt das 
erste kindliche Lallen, die ersten Fliigelschlage des philosophisch- 
religiosen Genius in den Hymnen und Brahmanas des Veda; der 
zweite Teil bringt den hohen Flug dieses Genius aus der Literatur 
der Upanishads zur Darstellung; und der dritte Teil zeigt wie die 
Gedanken der Upanishads sich zu sechzehn philosophisch-religiosen 
Systemen fortentwickelt haben, unter denen Tainismus und Buddhis¬ 
mus, Sahkhyam, Yoga und Vedanta die erste Stelle einnehmen. Eine 
kurze Ubersicht uber die Literatur und die Gedankenschatze der 
chinesischen und japanischen Welt bildet den Abschluss des vor- 
liegenden VVerkes, als dessen Fortsetzung drei weitere Abteilungen: die 
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452 Ini&rmihiial Cotigre^^ftir the Ilistttnj of Rdit^om 
irriwhiiche, bibliache, mittclfclterliclio nwi ncuett PliiloMplit^ «r- 

»oh«neniioU<?n, BO welt Lebcn, 2011 ujid KrRftecsgtttottwi. 

Prof. SlfccdonBlI (Oxford) annnuiiocd tho approwhing uwue of nii 
Lnd^x to fclio Stua^td Boakt of <A« East th« UnivurMty 
Moved by Dr, J. B- Cxi>pcaWr (Oxford), Bcoonded by Prof. A. Mowt 
(PariB) will nsolved : ‘Tbxt th® follotviag Member* of tho CongreBB 
»ud of'the origtonl IntiinixtiomJ Committeo b® appointed *n Ir.t*!r. 
cuitJunal Committoo to xixxnge for the Meeting of 
yoKB bonce :-Pn>f. A. Alpbandtry (Paris) ; Count Goblet d 
(JJrtuaolx); Prof. A, Bertliolct (Basal); Dr- J. K. Carpentw (Oxford) i 
Prof. F. von Duhn (Hcidelbwg); Prof. Percy Gaidiior (Orford); 
prof. Ignati GoldT-ihar (Buda-Peat): Prof. J, J. M- de CnM '* 

Prof, de Guberootis (Romo); Prof- Monrie daxirow Jun. (Plida- 
dclphix); Prof, Dr. A. Ixmfs (HaUe); P*of. George Moore l«*Tvaid) ; 
Prof. Edouard Naville (Geneva); Pfof. I>r, C. von Grelli (Battl); ^of- 
Dr. Sadwblom (UpsaU); Prof. Toutain (Paris); and that P^. 
Bortbolet be requested to act a« (Secretary, and eorraa|iond with tLo 
Mcmbera of the Committee. 
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